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The  following  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  constitute  the  first  portion 
of  the  Biennial  Course  which  the  lamented  Autlior  was  in  the  habit 
of  delivering  during  the  period  of  his  occupation  of  the  Chair  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Lec- 
tures on  Logic,  which  were  delivered  in  the  alternate  years,  will 
follow  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  for  publication. 

In  giving  these  Lectures  to  the  world,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  Author 
and  to  his  readers,  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
state  of  completeness  which  might  have  been  expected,  had  they  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Author  himself.  As  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics, — whether  that  term  be  taken  in  its  wider  or  its  stricter 
sense,  —  they  are  confessedly  imperfect.  The  Author  himself,  adopting 
tlie  Kantian  division  of  the  mental  faculties  into  those  of  Ejiowledge, 
Feeling,  and  Conation,  considers  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  as  compre- 
hending, in  relation  to  eadi  of  these,  the  three  great  subdivisions  of 
Psychology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Phainomena  of  Mind;  Nomology, 
or  the  Science  of  its  Laws ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Results 
and  Inferences.^  The  term  Metaphysics^  in  its  strictest  sense,  is 
synonymous  with  the  last  of  these  subdivisions;  while,  in  its  widest 
sense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  first  also,— > the  second 


1  See  l)eIow,  Leotnie  vii.,  p.  86  d  m;. 
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being,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  scientific  accaracj,  usually  dis- 
tributed among  other  departments  of  Philosophy.  The  following 
Lectures  cannot  be  considered  as  embracing  the  whole  province  of 
Metaphysics  in  either  of  the  above  senses.  Among  the  Phsenomena 
of  Mind,  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  discussed  fully  and  satisfactorily ; 
those  of  Feeling  are  treated  with  less  detail ;  those  of  Conation  receive 
scarcely  any  special  consideration ;  while  the  questions  of  Ontology,  or 
Metaphysics  proper,  are  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  The  omission 
of  any  special  discussion  of  this  last  branch  may  perhaps  be  justified 
by  its  abstruse  character,  and  unsuitableness  for  a  course  of  elementary 
instruction ;  but  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  both  on  account  of  the 
general  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study  by  the  entire  school  of  Scottish 
philosophers,  and  also  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  which 
the  Author  possessed  for  supplying  this  acknowledged  deficiency.  A 
treatise  on  Ontology  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  embodying 
the  final  results  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  would  have 
been  a  boon  to  the  philosophical  world  such  as  probably  no  writer 
now  living  is  capable  of  conferring. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  Lectures  were  written  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  character,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Author's  powers,  and  as  a  contribution  to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  July,  1836.  In  the  interval  between  his  appointment 
and  the  conmiencemcnt  of  the  College  Session  (November  of  the 
same  year),  the  Author  was  assiduously  occupied  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  principal  part  of 
those  duties  consisted,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  University,  in 
the  delivery  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
chair.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  character  of  the 
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course  of  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  which,  while  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  would  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wants  of  his  auditors,  who 
were  ordinarily  composed  of  comparatively  young  students,  in  the 
second  year  of  their  university  curriculum.  The  Author  of  the  articles 
on  CousirCs  Philosophy^  on  Perception^  and  on  Logicf  had  already 
given  ample  proof  of  those  speculative  accomplishments,  and  that 
profound  philosophical  learning,  which,  in  Britain  at  least,  were  con- 
joined in  an  equal  degree  by  no  other  man  of  his  time.  But  those 
very  qualities  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  speculative 
thinkers,  joined  to  his  love  of  precision  and  system,  and  his  lofly 
ideal  of  philosophical  composition,  served  but  to  make  him  the  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  requirements  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  combining  elementary  instruction  in  Philosophy 
with  the  adequate  discussion  of  its  topics.  Hence,  although  even  at 
this  period  his  methodized  stores  of  learning  were  ample  and  pertinent, 
the  opening  of  the  College  Session  found  him  still  reading  and  reflecting, 
and  unsatisfied  with  even  the  small  portion  of  matter  which  he  had 
been  able  to  commit  to  writing.  His  first  Course  of  Lectures  (Meta- 
physical) thus  fell  to  be  written  during  the  currency  of  the  Session 
(1836-7).  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  three  Lectures 
each  week ;  and  each  Lecture  was  usually  written  on  the  day,  or,  more 
properly,  on  the  evening  and  night,  preceding  its  delivery.  The  Course 
of  Metaphysics,  as  it  is  now  given  to  the  world,  is  the  resrlt  of  this 
nightly  toil,  unremittingly  sustained  for  a  period  of  five  months. 
These  Lectures  were  thus  designed  solely  for  a  temporary  purpose  — 
the  use  of  the  Author's  own  classes;  they  were,  moreover,  always 
regarded  by  the  Author  himself  as  defective  as  a  complete  Course  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  they  never  were  revised  by  him  with  any  view  to 
publication,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  various  portions  of  them  which  had  not  been  incorporated  in 

1  minbvrgh  lUvino,  1829.  9  Ibid,,  1830.  S  Ibid.,  1838. 
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his  other  writings,  in  the  promised  Supplementary  Dissertations  to 
Reid's  Works,  —  a  design  which  his  failing  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  complete. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic  were  not  composed  until  the  following  Session 
(1837-^).  This  Course  was  also,  in  great  part,  written  during  the 
currency  of  the  Session. 

These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  repetition,  in  some  places, 
of  portions  of  the  Author's  previously  published  writings,  and  for  the 
numerous  and  extensive  quotations  from  other  writers,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  present  Course.  Most  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  by  references  furnished  by  the  Author  himself,  either  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  present  Lectures,  or  in  his  Common  Place  Book. 
These  quotations,  while  they  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  originality 
of  the  work,  can,  however,  hardly  be  considered  as  lessening  its  value. 
Many  of  the  authors  quoted  are  but  little  known  in  this  country ;  and 
the  extracts  from  their  writings  will,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  liave 
all  the  novelty  of  ori^nal  remarks.  They  also  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  Author's  singular  power  of  appreciating  and  making  use 
of  every  available  hint  scattered  through  those  obscurer  regions  of 
thouglit,  through  which  his  extensive  reading  conducted  him.  No 
part  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  more  completely  verifies  the 
remark  of  his  American  critic,  Mr.  Tyler:  "There  seems  to  be  not 
even  a  random  thought  of  any  value,  wliich  has  been  dix)pped  along 
any,  even  obscure,  path  of  mental  activity,  in  any  age  or  country,  that 
his  dilig(;nce  has  not  recovered,  his  sagacity  appreciated,  and  his  judg- 
ment husbanded  in  the  stores  of  his  knowledge."^  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  the  thought  which  the  Author  selects  and  makes  his  own, 
acquires  its  value  and  significance  in  the  very  process  of  selection; 


1  Pntweton  Rfvieie^  October,  1855.     This      of  Philosophy  in  the  Bxst  and  in  the  Future, 
article  lia^  ^ince  been  republished  with  the      Philadelpliia,  1S58. 
Author's  name,  in  his  EsMy  on  the  Progres* 
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and  the  contribution  is  more  enriched  than  the  adopter;  for  what,  in 
another,  is  but  a  passing  reflection,  seen  in  a  faint  light,  isolated  and 
fruitless,  often  rises,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  the  rank 
of  a  great,  permanent,  aod  luminous  principle,  receives  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  order  of  truths  to  which  it  belongs,  and  proves,  in  many 
instances,  a  centre  of  radiation  over  a  wide  expanse  .of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  present  volume  may  also  appear  to  some  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  its  composition  and 
its  publication.  Other  writings,  particularly  the  JDissertatiatis  appended 
to  Reid's  Works,^  and  part  of  the  new  matter  in  the  Discitssimis,  though 
earher  in  point  of  publication,  contain  later  and  more  mature  phases 
of  the  Author's  thought,  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
following  pages.  Much  that  would  have  been  new  to  English  readers 
twenty  years  ago,  has,  subsequently,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ini^tru- 
mentality  of  the  Author  himself,  become  well  known ;  and  the  familiar 
expositions  designed  for  the  oral  instruction  of  beginners  in  philos- 
ophy, have  been  eclipsed  by  those  profounder  reflections  which  have 
been  published  for  the  deliberate  study  of  the  philosophical  world  at 
large. 

But,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  work  before  us 
will  still  remain  a  noble  monument  of  the  Author*s  philosophical 
genius  and  learning.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  quaUfied  to 
become  more  popular  than  any  of  his  other  pubhcations.  The  very 
necessity  which  the  Author  was  under,  of  adapting  his  observations, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  his  hearei's,  has  also 
fitted  them  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  a  wide  circle  of 
general  readers,  who  would  have  less  relish  for  the  severer  style  in 
which  some  of  his  later  thoughts  are  conveyed.    The  present  Lectures, 

1  The  foot-noUs  to  Reid  were,  for  the  moet  part,  written  nearly  contemporaneously  with 
the  present  Lectores. 
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if  in  depth  and  exactness  of  thought  thej  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
equal  to  the  Dissertations  on  Reid,  or  to  some  portions  of  the  Discus- 
sions, possess  attractions  of  their  own,  which  will  probably  recommend 
them  to  a  more  numerous  class  of  admirers ;  while  thej  retain,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  ample  learning  and  philosophical  acumen  which  are 
identified  with  the  Author's  previous  reputation. 

Apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  their  intrinsic  value,  these 
Lectures  possess  a  high  academical  and  historical  interest.  For  twenty 
years, — from  1836  to  1856, — the  Courses  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
were  the  means  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  sought  to  disci- 
pline and  imbue  with  his  philosophical  opinions,  the  numerous  youth 
who  gathered  from  Scotland  and  other  countries  to  his  class-room; 
and  while,  by  these  prelections,  the  Author  supplemented,  developed, 
and  moulded  the  National  Philosophy,  —  leaving  thereon  the  inefface- 
able impress  of  his  genius  and  learning,  —  he,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  means,  exercised  over  the  intellects  and  feelings  of  his 
pupils  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  intensity,  and  elevation,  was 
certainly  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  philosophical  instructor. 
Among  his  pupils  there  are  not  a  few  who,  having  lived  for  a  season 
under  the  constraining  power  of  his  intellect,  and  been  led  to  reflect 
on  those  great  questions  regarding  the  character,  origin,  and  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  which  his  teachings  stirred  and  quickened,  bear 
the  memory  of  their  beloved  and  revered  Instructor  inseparably  blended 
with  what  is  highest  in  their  present  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in 
their  practical  aims  and  aspirations. 

The  Editors,  in  offering  these  Lectures  to  the  public,  are,  therefore, 
encouraged  to  express  their  belief,  that  they  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  illustrious  name  which  they  bear.  In  the  discharge  of  their 
own  duties  as  annotators,  the  Editors  have  thought  it  due  to  tlie  fame 
of  the  Author,  to  leave  his  opinions  to  be  judged  entirely  by  their  own 
merits,  without  the  accompaniment  of  criticbms,  concurrent  or  dis- 
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sentient.  For  the  same  reason,  they  have  abstained  from  noticing 
such  criticisms  as  have  appeared  on  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
have  already  been  published  in  other  forms.  Their  own  annotations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  occasional  explanations  and  verifi- 
cations of  the  numerous  references  and  allusions  scattered  through  the 
text    The  notes  fall,  as  will  be  observed,  into  three  classes: 

L  Original;  notes  printed  fix)m  the  manuscript  of  the  present 
Lectures.  These  appear  without  any  distinctive  mark.  Mere  Jottings 
or  Memoranda  by  the  Author,  made  on  the  manuscript,  are  generally 
marked  as  such.  To  these  are  also  added  a  few  Oral  Interpolations 
of  the  Author,  made  in  the  course  of  reading  the  Lectures,  which 
have  been  recovered  from  the  note-books  of  students. 

II.  Supplied;  notes  extracted  or  compiled  by  the  Editors  from  the 
Author's  Common  Place  Book  and  fragmentary  papers.  These  are 
enclosed  in  square  brackets,  and  are  without  signature. 

m.  Editorial;  notes  added  by  the  Editors.  These  always  bear 
the  signature  ^^Ed."  When  added  as  supplementary  to  the  original 
or  supplied  notes,  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  square  brackets, 
besides  having  the  usual  signature. 

The  Editors  have  been  at  pains  to  trace  and  examine  the  notes 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  with  much  care;  and  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  authorities  referred  to,  with  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  The  Editors  trust  that  the  Original  and  Supplied  Notes 
may  prove  of  service  to  students  of  Philosophy,  as  indications  of  sources 
of  philosophical  opinions,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  but  little,  if  at  all, 
known  in  this  country. 

The  Appendix  embraces  a  few  papers,  chiefly  fragmentary,  which 
appeared  to  the  Editors  to  be  deserving  of  publication.  Several  of 
these  are  fragments  of  discussions  which  the  Author  had  written  with 
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a  inlew  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  on  the  editorship  of 
whose  works  he  was  engaged  at  the  period  of  his  death.  Thej  thus 
possess  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  latest  of  his 
compositions.  To  these  philosophical  fragments  have  been  added  a 
few  papers  on  physiological  subjects.  These  consist  of  an  extrjict  from 
the  Author's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  communications  made  by 
him  to  various  medical  publications.  Apart  from  the  value  of  their 
results,  these  physiological  investigations  serve  to  exhibit,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  foreign  to  the  class  of  subjects  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  Author  was  ordinarily  occupied,  that  habit  of  careful,  accurate, 
and  unsparing  research,  by  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  so  emi- 
nently characterized. 
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LECTURES  ON  METAPHYSICS. 


LECTURE    I. 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS  ABSOLUTE   UTILITY. 

(a.)    subjective. 

Gentlemen  —  In  the  commencement  /of  a  course  of  instruction 

in  any  department  of  knowledge,  it  is  usual,  be- 

rniLoflopBT:  fQre  entering  on  the  regular  consideration  of  the 

ne     an  p  subject,  to  premise  a  general  survey  of  the  more 

important  a<lvantage.s  which  it  affords,  and  this 
with  the  view  of  animating  the  student  to  a  higher  assiduity,  by 
holding  up  to  him,  in  pros]K'Ct,  some  at  least  of  those  benefits  and 
pleasures  which  he  may  promise  to  himself  in  reward  of  his  ex- 
ertions. 

And  if  such  a  preparation  be  found  expedient  for  other  branches 

of  study,  it  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  i*cquisite  in  Phil- 
Tbe  exhibition  of  osophy,  —  Philosophy  Proj^cr,  —  the  Science  of 
requisite.  ^  '^^  ^  Mind.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  are  not,  in  themselves,  direct,  palpable,  obtru- 
sive :  they  are,  therefore,  of  their  own  nature,  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  overlooked  or  disparaged  by  the  world  at  large ;  because  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proi>er  value  requires  in  the  judge  more  than 
a  vulgar  complement  of  information  and  intelligence.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  many  are  not  simply  by  negative  incompetence 
disqualified  for  an  opinion ;  they  are,  moreover,  by  jwsitive  en-or, 
at  once  rendered  incapable  of  judging  right;  and  yet,  by  positive 
error,  encouraged  to  a  decision.  For  there  are  at  present  afloat, 
and  in  very  general  acceptation,  certain  superficial  misconceptions 
in  regard  to  the  end  and  objects  of  education,  which  render  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  its  different 
branches,  not  merely  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth ;  the 
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Studies  which,  in  reality,  are  of  the  highest  value  as  a  mean  of  intel- 
lectual development,  being  those  which,  on  the  vulgar  standai'd  of 
utility,  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale ;  while  those  which,  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  multitude,  are  emphatically,  —  distinc- 
tively, denominated  the  Useful,  are  precisely  those  which,  in  relation 
to  the  great  ends  of  liberal  education,  possess  the  least,  and  least 
general,  utility. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  it  behooves 

us,  in   the  first  place,  to  esthnate  its  value  as 

Utility  of  a  branch      vicwcd  simply  in  itsclf ;  and,  in  the  second,  its 

of  knowledge  of  two      yalue  as  vicwcd  in  relation  to  other  branches. 

grand  kinds  —  Abso-        ^        .,         -....i/*  •  iii* 

late  and  EeiaUve  Considered  m  itselt,  a  science  is  valuable  m  pro- 

portion as  its  cultivation  is  immediately  condu- 
cive to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  cultivator.  This  may  be 
called  its  Absolute  utility.  In  relation  to  others,  a  science  is  valu- 
able in  proportion  as  its  study  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  This  may  be  called  its  Relative 
utility.  In  this  latter  point  of  view,  that  is  as  relatively  useful, 
I  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  value  of  Philosophy,  —  I  cannot 
attempt  to  show  how  it  supplies  either  the  materials  or  the  rules 
to  all  the  sciences ;  and  how,  in  particular,  its  study  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Theolo- 
gian.    All  this  I  must  for  the  present  pass  by. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  absolutely,  or  in 

itself,  the  philosophy  of  mind  comprises  two  sev- 

Abeoiute  utility  of      ^ral  Utilities,  according  as  it,  1%  Cultivates  the 

two    kinds —•  Subject*  .     ,         ,  .  i»      ^    i  ii»        '^     /»       i^- 

ive  and  Objective.  ^^^^  ^^  knowing  subjcct,  by  Calling  Its  faculties 

into  exercise  ;  and,  2°,  Furnishes  the  mind  with 
a  certain  complement  of  truths  or  objects  of  knowledge.  The 
former  of  these  constitutes  its  Subjective,  the  latter  its  Objective 
utility.  These  utilities  are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  even  stand 
to  each  other  in  any  necessary  proportion.  As  the  special  consid- 
eration of  both  is  more  than  I  can  compass  in  the  present  Lecture, 
I  am  constrained  to  limit  myself  to  one  alone ;  and  as  the  subject- 
ive utility  is  that  which  has  usually  been  overlooked,  though  not 
assuredly  of  the  two  the  less  important,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
exposition  affords  in  part  the  rationale  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  at  present  only  attempt  an  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
regarded  as  the  study  which,  of  all  others,  best  cultivates  the  mind 
or  subject  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  to  its  higher  faculties  the 
occasions  of  their  most  vigorous,  and  therefoi-e  their  most  improving, 
exercise. 
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There  are  few,  I  believe,  disposed  to  question  the  speculative  dig- 
practicai  utiutj  of  ^^^Y  o^  mental  science ;  but  its  ])ractical  utility 
Fhiiuciopiiy.  ig  not  uufrequently  denied.    To  what,  it  is  asked, 

is  the  science  of  mind  conducive  ?    What  are  its  uses  ? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  im])ortance  of  a  study 
is  sufficiently  established  when  its  dignity  is  admitted ;  for,  liolding 
that  knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  its  vidue,  that 
every  science  should  be  able  to  show  what  are  the  advantages  which 
it  promises  to  confer  upon  its  student.  I,  therefore,  profess  myself 
a  utilitarian ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  special  ground  of  its  utility 
that  I  would  claim  for  the  philasophy  of  mind,  what  I  regard  as 

its  peculiar  and  preeminent  imt)ortanee.      But 

The  Uincful.  .  ... 

what  is  a  utilitarian  ?  Simply  one  who  prefers 
the  Useful  to  the  Useless  —  and  who  does  not  ?  But  what  is  the 
usefid  ?  That  which  is  prized,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  con- 
ducive to  the  acquisition  of  something  else,  —  the  useful  is,  in  short, 
only  another  word  for  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  for  every  mean  is 
useful,  and  whatever  is  useful  is  a  mean.  Now  the  vjdue  of  a  mean 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  end;  and  the  useful 
being  a  mean,  it  follows,  that,  of  two  utilities,  the  one  which  con- 
duces to  the  more  valuable  end  will  be  itself  the  more  valuable 
utility. 

So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  the 
useful  is  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  and  that,  c(EterU  paribus^  a 
mean  towawls  a  higher  end  constitutes  a  higher  utility  than  a  mean 
towards  -a  lower.  The  only  dispute  that  has  arisen,  or  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  means  (supposing  always  their 
relative  efficiency),  is  founded  on  the  vaiious  views  that  may  bo 
enterUiined  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  comparative  impor- 
tance of  ends. 

Now  the  various  opinions  which  prevail  concerning  the  com- 
parative utility  of  human  sciences  and  studies, 
Two  errors  in  the      have  all  arisen  from  two  errors.* 

Jte  "J^p^li^^^ntHt  '^^^^  fi^*®^  ^^  ^^^^^  consists  in  viewing  man,  not 

ty  of  human  sciences.  as  an  end  unto  hirtiselj\  but  merely  as  a  mean  or- 
ganized for  the  sake  of  something  otit  of  himaeff; 
and,  under  this  partial  view  of  human  destination,  those  branches  of 
knowledge  obtain  exclusively  the  name  of  useful,  which  tencl  to  qual- 
ify a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly  part  of  a  dexterous  instrument. 

1  With  the  following  observations  may  be  education,  in  his  article  on  the  study  of  math* 
compared  tlie  author's  remarks  on  the  dis-  ematics,  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  i09, 
fJnetion  between  a  libenU  and  a  professional     reprinted  in  bis  DiMUMionj,  p.  263.— £d. 
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Tlie  second,  and  the  more  dangerous  of  these  errors,  consists  in 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties  as  subordinate  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  instead  of  regarding  the  possession  of 
knowledge  as  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  our  fliculties ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  those  sciences  which  afford  a  greater 
number  of  more  certain  facts,  have  been  deemed  superior  in  utility 
to  those  which  bestow  a  higher  cultivation  on  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  errors,  the  fallacy  is  so  palpable,  that  we 

may  well  wonder  at  its  prevalence.     It  is  mani- 

MDin  an  end  unto      £^^^  indeed,  that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mean 

for  the  glory  of  God,  must  be  an  end  unto  him- 
self, for  it  is  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  |)erfection, 
that,  as  a  creature,  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  his  Creator. 
Though  therefore  man,  by  relation  to  God,  be  but  a  mean,  for  that 
very  reason,  in  relation  to  all  else  is  he  an  end.  Wherefoi-e,  now 
speaking  of  him  exclusively  in  his  natural  capacity  and  temj)oral 
relations,  I  say  it  is  manifest  that  man  is  by  nature  necessarily  an 
end  to  himself, —  that  his  perfection  and  happiness  constitute  the 
goal  of  his  activity,  to  which  he  tends,  and  ought  to  tend,  when 
not  diverted  from  this,  his  general  and  native  destination,  by  pecu- 
liar and  accidental  circumstances.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that, 
under  the  condition  of  society,  individual  men  are,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  actually  so  diverted.  To  live,  the 
individual  must  have  the  means  of  living ;  and  these  means,  (unless 
he  already  possess  them,)  he  must  procure,  —  he  must  ])urchase. 
But  purchase  with  what  ?  With  liis  services,  t.  e.  —  he  must  reduce 
himself  to  an  instrument,  —  an  instrument  of  utility  to  othei's,  and 
the  services  of  this  instrument  he  must  barter  for  those  means  of 
subsistence  of  which  he  is  in  want.  In  other  words,  he  must  exer- 
cise some  trade,  calling,  or  profession. 

Thus,  in  the  actualities  of  social  life,  each  man,  instead  of  being 
solely  an  end  to  himself,  —  instead  of  being  able  to  make  everything 
subordinate  to  that  full  and  hannonious  development  of  his  indivi- 
dual faculties,  in  which  his  full  perfection  and  his  true  happiness 
consist,  —  is,  in  general,  compelled  to  degrade  himself  into  the  mean 
or  instrument  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  external 
to  himself^  and  for  the  benefit  of  othei-s. 

Now  the  perfection  of  man  as  an  end,  and  the  peifcction  of 

man  as  a  mean  or  instrument,  are  not  only  not 
Liberal  aiid  profc*-      ^j^^  g.^,^^^  ^j^^,^,  .^^.^^  j^  reality,  generally  opi>ose<L 

sional  education.  ._  .  *  /».-,./«  -, 

And  as  these  two  ponections  are  different,  so  the 
training  requisite  for  their  acquisition  is  not  identical,  and  has,  ac- 
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conlingly,  been  distinguished  by  different  names.  The  one  is  styled 
Lil)er;il,  the  other  Professional  education,  —  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge cultivated  for  these  puq)oses  being  called  respectively  liberal  and 
professional,  or  liberal  aud  lucrative,  sciences.  By  the  Germans,  the 
latter  are  usually  distuiguished  as  the  Urodwissenschaften^  which 
we  may  translate,  The  Bread  and  Butter  Sciences}  A  few  of  the 
pi-ofessions,  indeed,  as  requiring  a  higher  development  of  the  higher 
faculties  and  involving,  therefore,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  liberal 
education,  have  obtained  the  name  of  liberal  professions.  We 
must,  however,  recollect  that  this  is  only  an  accidental  and  a  very 
partial  exception.  But  though  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties  be  the  high  and  natural  destination  of  all, 
Miiile  the  cultivation  of  any  professional  dexterity  is  only  a  contin- 
gency, though  a  contingency  incumbent  upon  most,  it  has,  however, 
hap]>ened  that  the  paramount  and  universal  end  of  man,  —  of  man 
absolutely,  —  has  been  often  ignorantly  lost  sight  of,  and  the  term 
iisefid  ap])ropriated  exclusively  to  those  acquirements  which  have  a 
value  only  to  man  considered  in  his  relative,  lower,  and  accidental 
character  of  an  instrument.  But,  because  some  have  thus  been  led 
to  appropriate  the  name  of  useful  to  those  studies  and  objects 
of  knowledge,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inferior  end,  it  assuredly 

does   not   follow  that  those   conducive   to   the 
Mi«ippiic«tion  of      jjj  ,  ^j.  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  preferable  title  to  the  name 

the  term  useftil.  °  *  ^  . 

thus  curiously  denied  to  them.  Even  admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  study  of  mind  is  of  no  immediate  advan- 
tage in  preparing  the  student  for  many  of  the  subordinate  parts  in 
the  mechanism  of  society,  its  utility  cannot,  on  that  account,  be 
called  in  question,  unless  it  be  asserted  that  man  "  liveth  by  bread 
alone,''  and  has  no  higher  destination  than  that  of  the  calling  by 
which  he  earns  his  subsistence. 

The  second  eiTor  to  which  I  have  adverted,  reverses  the  relative 

subordination  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual 
KnowicdKe  and  In-       cultivation.     In  refutation  of  this,  I  shall  attempt 

tellectual  cultivation.  .    «  ,  t  -i   . 

briefly  to  show,  firstly^  that  knowledge  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  are  not  identical;  secojidbj^  that  knowledge 
is  itself  principally  valuable  as  a  mean  of  intellectual  cultivation ; 
and,  Iftsflf/y  that  intellectual  cultivation  is  more  directly  and  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  study  of  mind  than  by  any  other  of  our 
rational  pursuits. 

But  to  pi-event  misapprehension,  I  may  premise  what  I  mean  by 
knowledge,  and  what  by  intellectual  cultivation.  By  knowledge  is 
understood. the  mere  possession  of  truths;  by  intellectual  cultiva- 

1  ScbdliDg,  Vorktungen  ikber  dU  Methode  des  Axadtmithen  Sludimn^  p.  67.  —  ED.    ' 
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tion,  or  intellectual   development,   the   power,  acquired    through 
exercise  by  the  higher  faculties,  of  a  more  varied,  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted activity. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  requisite,  I  conceive,  to  say 

but  little  to  show  that  knowledge  and  intellec- 

Kot  identical.  i     -,         ,  ,  , 

tual  development  are  not  only  not  the  same, 
but  stand  in  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  This  is  manifest 
if  we  consider  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  these  two 
qualities  are  acquired.  The  one  condition  under  which  all  powers, 
and  consequently  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  develojied,  is  exercise. 
The  more  intense  and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously 
developed  will  be  the  power. 

But  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge, — in  other  words,  a  certain 
amount  of  possessed  truths, — does  not  suj)pose,  as  its  condition,  a 
corresponding  sum  of  intellectual  exercise.  One  truth  requires 
much,  another  tnith  recpiires  little,  effort  in  acquisition  ;  and,  while 
the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perhaps  a  maximum  of 
the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  Icaniin^  of  that  truth 
elicits  ])robably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very  lowest. 

But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  })Ossessiou  of  truths,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited, 
Ib  truth  or  mental       ^^q  j^q^  identical,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place, 

exercise  the  vuperior        ,.  ,i^  -jt  t  i-  i.« 

^^^ ,  to  sliow  that,  considered  as  ends,  and  in  relation 

to  each  other,  the  knowledge  of  truths  is  not  su- 
preme, but  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  knowing  mind.  The 
question — Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental  Exercise  in  the  ])urauit  of  tnith, 
the  superior  end  ? — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  theoretical,  and 
certainly  tlie  most  important  practical,  problem  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  philosophy.  For,  according  to  the  solution  at  which  we  ar- 
rive, must  we  accord  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  to  certain  great 
departments  of  study;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  char- 
acter of  its  solution,  as  it  determines  the  aim,  regulates  from  first 
to  last  the  method,  which  an  enlightened  science  of  education  must 
adopt. 

But,  however  curious  and  important,  this  question  has  never,  in 

so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  regularly  discussed. 

thfaT^'ion^"""*"  ""^       ^^'''  ^'^^'^^  ^®  ^^^^^  "^^^^  remarkable,  the  erroneous 

alternative  has  been  very  generally  assumed  as 

true.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  sciences  of  f*ir  infe- 
rior, have  been  elevated  above  sciences  of  far  superior,  utility ;  while 
education  has  been  systematically  distorted, — though  truth  and 
nature  have  occasionally  burst  the  shackles  which  a  j>erver8e  theory 
had  inij>osed.     The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.     At  first 
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sight,  it  seems  even  absurd  to  doubt  that  trath  is  more  valuable  than 
its  pursuit ;  for  is  this  not  to  say  that  the  end  is  less  important  than 
the  mean  ? — and  on  this  superficial  view  is  the  prevalent  misappre- 
hension founded.  A  slight  consideration  will,  however,  expose  the 
fallacy. 

Knowledge  is  either  practical  or  speculative.    In  practical  knowl- 
edge it  is  evident  that  ti-uth  is  not  the  ultimate 
J^^^^^^'^^''**^*^*'       end;  for,  in  that  case,  knowledge  is,  ex  hypo^ 

thesi^  for  the  sake  of  api)lication.   The  knowledge 
of  a  moral,  of  a  political,  of  a  religious  truth,  is  of  value  only  as  it 
affords  the  preliminary  or  condition  of  its  exercise. 
In  speculative  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  indeed, 

at  first  sight,  seem  greater  difficulty:  but  fur- 

The  end  of  flpcifnin  ^ 

tive  knowledge.  ^^^  reflection  wiU  prove  that  speculative  truth 

is  only  pursued,  and  is  only  held  of  value,  for  the 
sake  of  intellectual  activity:  "Sordet  cognita  Veritas"  is  a  shrewd 
aphorism  of  Seneca.  A  truth,  once  known,  falls  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  now  prized,  less  on  its  own  account  tlian  as 
opening  up  new  ways  to  new  activity,  new  susj)ense,  new  hopes, 
new  discoveries,  new  self-gratulation.  Every  votary  of  science  is 
wilfully  ignorant  of  a  thousand  established  facts,  —  of  a  thousand 
which  he  might  make  his  own  more  easily  than  he  could  attempt  the 
discovery  of  even  one.  But  it  is  not  knowledge,  —  it  is  not  truth,  — 
that  he  principally  seeks ;  he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and 
feelings ;  and,  as  in  following  after  the  one  he  exerts  a  greater  amount 
of  ])leasurable  energy  than  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  thou- 
san<l,  he  disdains  the  certainty  of  the  many,  and  i)rcfors  the  chances 
of  the  one.  Accordingly,  the  sciences  always  studied  with  keenest 
interest  are  those  in  a  state  of  progress  and  uncertainty ;  absolute 
cert^nty  and  absolute  completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study ;  and  the  last  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as  he  is  at 
present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  sj)ecu- 
lative  tnith,  which  he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation 
of  bis  intellectual  happiness. 

"Quaesivit  coelo  lacem,  ingemuitquc  reperta/'i 

But  what  is  true  of  science  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity. "In  life,'*  as  the  great  Pascal  observes,  "we  always  believe 
that  we  are  scjeking  repose,  while,  in  reality,  all  that  we  ever  seek 
is  agitation.**'    Wlien  Pyrrhus  proposed  to  subdue  a  part  of  the 

1  Vlrgfl,  JEn.  It.  602.  —  Ed.  ed.  Faugisre) :  "  lis  croient  chercher  sincere- 

8  l?tnsit%^  partie  i.  art  yii.  S  \  (vol.  11.  p.  84,      nieut  le  rc'iKis,  et  ue  cberohent  en  eflbt  qae 
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wor]«l,  r\T\f[  thon  to  enjoy  rest  among  hL»  fHen<K  he  believed  that 
▼hat  he  ?'»u:;ht  was  jM>asession,  not  purenit :  and  Alexander  assur- 
edly did  not  fore!*ee  that  the  ci^nquest  of  one  world  would  only 
leave  him  to  weep  for  another  world  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  the 
contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory.  Thus  it  is  in  play; 
thus  it  is  in  hunting ;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  of  truth  ;*  thus  it  is 
in  life.  The  past  does  not  interest,  the  present  does  not  satisfy,  the 
future  alone  is  the  object  which  eng:iges  us. 


€t 


^Nollo  Toromin  fine  beati) 
Yicturos  a^mus  semper,  ncc  vivimiu  an«iiLim.''  • 


«( 


Man  nerer  b,  bat  alw:irs  to  be,  blest."  s 


How     resolved    by 
phiioeophen. 


The  question,  I  said,  has  never  been  regularly  discussed,  —  prob- 
ably because  it  lay  in  vyo  narrow  a  compass; 
but  no  philosopher  appe:irs  to  have  ever  seri- 
ously proi)osod  it  to  himsvlt^  who  did  not  re- 
solve it  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinar}"  opinion.  A  contradiction 
of  this  o]iinion  is  even  involved  in  the  ver}-  term  Philosophy; 
and  the  man  who  first  declared  that  he  was  not  a  oo^os,  or  pos- 
sessor, but  a  (^iAoo-o^^/  or  seeker  of  tnith,  at  once  enounced  the 
true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  embodied  it  in  a  significant 
name.  Under  the  same  conviction  Plato  defines  man  "the  hunter 
of  truth,"^  for  science  is  a  chase,  and  in  a  chase  the  pursuit  is 
always  of  greater  value  than  the  g:ime. 


<( 


Our  hopes,  like  towerinj^  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height. 

Bat  all  the  pleasure  of  the  gamo 
Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight."  • 


"  Tlie  intellect,"  says  Aristotle,  in  one  passage,  "  is  perfected, 
not  by  knowledge  but  by  activity;"'  and  in  another,  "The  arts 


rtffltatiofi/'  "Le  conseil  qn'on  donnait  4 
Pyrrhufl,  de  prendre  le  repos  quMl  allait  cher- 
cher  jriir  tant  de  fatigues,  recevait  bien  des 
difllcultiifi.''  — Kd. 

1  *'  iSien  ne  Doud  plait  qoe  le  cinnbat,  mais 
non  pan  la  victoire  .  .  .  Ainri  daos  le  Jcu, 
aliiHl  dann  la  recherclie  de  la  vdrit^.  On  alme 
4  roir.danii  leu  dinputefl  le  combat  den  opin- 
ions; maifi  de  contempler  la  v^riti  trouvte, 
point  du  tout  .  .  .  Nous  ne  cherchons  Jamais 
Um  cliowM,  maiA  la  recherche  des  choecs  -*— 
Taecal,  Pensff.s^  vol.  i.  p.205,ed.  Fang6re. — Ed. 

t  3fanilius,  A»tronomieon^  lib.  iv.  4.  —  Ed. 

8  Pope,  EMay  on  Man,  i.  9<5.  —  Ed. 

*  rythop^oras,  according  to  the  ordinary 
account;  Me  <;icero,  Tusc.  Qwz$t,  v.  3.     Sir 


W.  HamOton,  however,  probably  meant  Soc- 
rates.   See  lecture  III.,  p.  47.— Ed. 

5  This  definition  is  not  to  be  found  In  the 
Platonic  Dialogues;  a  passage  something  like 
it  occureintbefWrAydnnM,  p.290.  Of  Di<^. 
Laert.,  lib.  viii.  PytkagoraSj  f  8.— *Ek  r^  /3/y, 

TAcoK(((af  drtparal'  ol  84   ft\6ao^,   r^s 
iXri^fias-  —  Ed. 

6  Prior,  Lines  to  the  Hon.  C.  Maniagu*.  Bnt- 
ish  Potts,  vol.vii. p. 398, (Anderson's ed.) — Ed. 

7  Said  of  moral  knowledge,  Etk.  Nte.  1.  8: 
T^Aof  oil  yvt^fftSt  aWh  irpa^is,  Cf.  iM.  i.  7, 
13;  i  8.9;ix.7,4;xi  0.7;  x.7, 1.  Afcr.,xl.7: 
'H  yov  ivipy^ta  ^vfi.  —  Ed. 
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and  sciences  are  powers,  but  every  power  exists  only  for  the  sake 
of  action ;  the  end  of  pliilosophy,  therefore,  is  not  knowledge,  but 
the  energy  conversant  about  knowledge."*  Descending  to  the 
schoolmen :  "  The  intellect,"  says  Aquinas,  "  commences  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  operation  it  ends;"*  and  Scotus  even  declares  that  a 
man's  knowle<lge  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity 
—  "tantum  scit  homo,  quantum  operatur."'  The  profoundest 
thinkers  of  modem  times  have  emphatically  testified  to  the  same 
great  principle.  "  If,"  says  Malebranche,  "  I  held  truth  captive  in 
Biy  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I 
might  again  j)ursue  and  capture  it."  *  "  Did  the  Almighty,"  says 
Lessing,  "holding  in  his  right  hand  Tnith^  and  in  his  left  Search 
after  Tnith^  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  —  in  all 
humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after 
Truthr^  "Truth,"  says  Yon  ]Miiller,  "is  the  property  of  God,  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to  man;"°  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter:  "It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us 
happy."  But  there  would  be  no  end  of  similar  quotations. ' 
But  if  speculative  truth  itself  be  only  valuable  as  a  mean  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  those  studies  which  deter- 
Phfloiophy  best  en-      niinc  the  faculties  to  a  more  vijxorous  exertion, 

titied  to  the  apiiella-  ....  vi         i  ,        ,  .  ,     , 

u<m  iwefui.  '^'"'»  ^^  every  liberal  sense,  be  better  entitled, 

absolutely,  to  the  name  of  useful,  than  those 
which,  with  a  greater  complement  of  more  certain  facts,  awaken 
them  to  a^  less  intense,  and  consequently  to  a  less  improving  exer- 
cise. On  this  ground  I  would  rest  one  of  the  preeminent  utilities 
of  mental  philosophy.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  sublimest  ob- 
jects of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest ;  —  that  every  (natural) 
conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present  worth  and  the 
future  destiny  of  man,  is  exclusively  deduced  from  the  philosophy 

1  ThiB  sentence  seems  to  be  made  up  from  plicat  pncmiosas  ad  conclusionem.    Sic  igltur 

two  separate  passages  iu  the  Metaphifsicsy  lib.  patet  quod  actualitas  scientis  est  ex  applica- 

Tiii.  c.  2.    notf-flu  a/  riximt,  koI  oi  ToivriKoi  tionc  causK  ad  eflcctum  "    Compare  Quest 

K<d  iwurr^fioi  Zvydfitis  thly.     Lib.  viii.  c.  |i ,  «  An  acquisitio  8cientin  sit  nobis  per  doo- 

8:  TcAof  8*  ^   ivipyua^  koL  tovtov  x<^*^  trinam  "  — for  his  view  of  the  end  and  means 

^  S^^rofUf  Xx^ifidyerou'  ...  iced  r^y  ^cw-  of  education— Ed. 

pjfTu^y  {tx"*^^^)   tvn  ^tvpSxTu^'  oAA*  ov  4  [**  Malebranche  disait   avec  une  ing^ni- 

tS^9ff>w<Tiy  &a  b^wfntriK^iv  Kx"*^*^-  ~~  ^^'  ^^^  exag^ration,  *■  Sl  Je  tenais  la  y6rit^  cap- 

>  This  b  perhaps  the  substance  of  Summaf  tive  dans  ma  main^  J^ouvrirais  la  main  alin  de 

Flars  I.,  Q.  Ixxix.,  art.  ii.  and  iii.  —  Ed.  poursuivre  encore  la  y6rit^.'  ** — Mazure,  Coutm 

S  These  words  contain  the  substance  of  the  de  Philosophies  tom.  i.  p.  20.] 

doctrine  of  Scotus  regarding  science,  given  5  Eine  Duplikj  f  1 ;    Schrifteny  edit.  Lach- 

in  his  QueutioHfs  in  Aristoteli%  Logieatn^  p.  818  mann,  x.  p.  40.  —  Ed. 

^Stgter.Lib.Post  ,Q.i.    "  Scire  In  arfii,'' says  0  ["  Die  Wnhrheit  ist  in  Gott,  uns  bleibt 

the  subtle  doctor,  "  est  quum  aliquia  cognoscit  das  Forschen."] 

nu^rem  et  minorem,  et,  eiuiul  cum  hoc,  ap-  7  Compare  Discussions^  p.  40. 
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of  mind,  will  be  at  once  admitted.  But  I  do  not  at  present  found 
the  importance  on  the  paramount  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as 
the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  —  as  a  mean,  principally,  and 
ahnost  exclusively,  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our 
noblest  powers,  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the 
necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no 
other  intellectual  application  is  the  mind  thus  reflected  on  itself 
and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted, 
and  continued  energy;  —  by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capac- 
ities so  variously  and  intensely  evolved.  "  By  turning,"  says  Burke, 
"the  soul  inward  on  itself^  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fit- 
ted for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science ;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  chase  is  cer- 
tainly of  service."  ^ 

These  principles  being  established,  I  have  only  now  to  offer  a 

few  observations  in  regard  to  their  ai)plication, 

Application  of  tiio      that  is,  iu  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conceive 

fcpegoing  principles  to      ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^.j^^^  ^     ,^^  ^^  ^^  conducted.     From 

the  conduct  of  a  class  ^ 

of  philosophy.  what  has  already  been  said,  my  views  on  this 

subject  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Holding  that 
the  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  and  that  knowledge  is  principally  useful  as  a  mean 
of  detennining  the  faculties  to  that  exercise,  through  which  this 
development  is  accomplished,  —  it  follows,  that  I  must  regard  the 
main  duty  of  a  Professor  to  consist  not  simply  in  communionting 
information,  but  in  doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an 
accompaniment  of  subsidiary  means,  that  the  information  he  con- 
veys mny  be  the  occasion  of  awakening  his  pupils  to  a  vigorous  and 
varied  exertion  of  their  faculties.  Self-activity  is  the  indi8j)ensable 
condition  of  improvement;  and  education  is  only  education,  —  that 
is,  accomplishes  iti?  i>urpose,  only  by  affording  objects  and  supply- 
ing incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion.  Strictly  speaking, 
every  one  must  educate  himself 

But  as  the  end  of  education  is  thus  something  more  than  the 

mere  communication  of  knowledge,  the  com- 

Univcn»ities;    their      muuication  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  all 

that  academical  education  should  attempt.  Be- 
fore printing  was  invented.  Universities  were  of  primary  impor- 
tance as  organs  of  publication,  and  as  centres  of  literary  conflu- 
ence :  but  since  that  invention,  their  utility  as  media  of  communi- 
cation is  supei-seded ;   consequently,  to  justify  the  continuance  of 

I  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  p.  8.  —  Eix 
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their  existence  and  privileges,  they  must  accomplish  something  tliat 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  books.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  universities  viewed  the 
activity  of  the  pupil  as  the  great  mean  of  cultivation,  and  the 
communication  of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importance; 
whereas,  since  that  invention,  universities,  in  general,  have  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they 
possess  of  rousing  the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often 
content  to  act  as  mere  oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful, 
it  would  almost  seem,  that  Fust,  and  Costej^  ever  lived.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this  is  neither  the  principal  nor  the 
proi)er  purpose  of  a  university.  Every  writer  on  academical  edu- 
cation from  every  comer  of  Europe  proclaims  the  abuse,  and,  in 
this  and  other  universities,  much  has  been  done  by  individual  ef' 
fort  to  correct  it* 

But  though  the  common  duty  of  all  academical  instructors  be 

the   cultivation    of  the    student,    through    the 

The  true  end  of  ub-       awakened  cxercisc  of  his  faculties,  this  is  more 

•rml  education.  '  ,     ^ 

especially  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  department  of  liberal  education ;  for,  in  this  depart- 
ment^ the  pupil  is  trained,  not  to  any  mere  professional  knowledge, 
but  to  the  command  and  employment  of  his  faculties  in  general. 

But,  moreover,  the  same  obligation  is  specially 
The  conditions  of  in-      imposed  upou  a  profcssor  of  intellectual  j)hil- 

struction    in   iutellec-  111  1.  ,  i»   1  •  1  •      ^ 

tuid  phflofophy.  osophy,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  subject, 

and  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can 
be  taught.  The  phfenomena  of  the  external  world  are  so  palpable 
and  so  easily  described,  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  suffices 
to  render  the  facts  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  probable  to 
all.  The  phaenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  capable  of  being  thus  described :  all  that  the  prior  observer  can 
do,  Ls  to  enable  others  to  repeat  his  experience.  In  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  neither  understand  nor  be  convinced  of  anything  at 
second  hand.  Here  testimony  can  im])ose  no  belief;  and  instruc- 
tion is  only  instruction  as  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A 
fact  of  consciousness,  however  accurately  observed,  however  clearly 
described,  and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  the 
observer,  is  for  us  as  zero,  until  we  have  observed  and  recognized  it 
ourselves.  Till  that  be  done,  we  cannot  realize  its  possibility,  far 
less  admit  its  truth.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
instruction  can  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  position  in  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself,  in  order  to  verify,  by  his  own 

1  Compare  Discussions^  p.  772.  —  Ed. 
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experience,  the  facts  which  his  instructor  proposes  to  him  as  true. 
A  The  instructor,  therefore,  proclaims,  ov  ^iXoo-o^to,  &XXa  <l>iXo<ro<f>€w ; 
he  does  not  profess  to  teach  philosophy^  but  to  philosophize. 

It  is  this  condition  imposed  upon  the  student  of  doing  every- 
thing himself,  that  renders  the  study  of  the 
Use  and  importance      mental  Sciences  the  most  improving  exercise  of 

of  examinationa  in  a        .        ,_  _.  i  .  i  i  i 

cUwB  of  PhUoeophy.         mtcUect.      But  everythmg  depends  upon  the 

condition  being  fulfilled ;  and,  therefore,  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  teacher  of  pliilosophy  is  to  take  care  that  the 
student  does  actually  perform  for  himself  the  necessary  process. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  discover,  by  examination,  whether  his 
instructions  have  been  effective,  —  whether  they  have  enabled  the 
pu2)il  to  go  through  the  intellectual  operation ;  and,  if  not,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  —  to  clear  up  what  has  been 
misunderstood.  In  this  view,  examinations  are  of  high  importance 
to  a  professor ;  for  without  such  a  medium  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught,  he  can  never  adequately  accommodate  the  character  of 
his  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

But,  in  the  scond  place,  besides  placing  Jys  pupil  in  a  condition 

to  perform  the  necessary  process,  the  instructor 
The  intellectual  in-      ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  determine  the 

itructor  must  seek  to  *|,  .ri   ^      .1  /•  '  t»    ^    i_ 

influence  the  wUi  of      P"P'^  ^  "^^^^  *^  ^^®  performance.     But  how  18 
his  pupils.  this  to  be  effected  ?    Only  by  rendering  the  ef- 

fort more  pleasurable  than  its  omission.  But 
every  effort  is  at  first  difiicult,  —  consequently  irksome.  The  ulti- 
mate benefit  it  promises  is  dim  and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is  often 
of  an  age  at  which  present  pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  future 
good.  The  pain  of  the  exertion  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  by 
as8oci.iting  with  it  a  still  higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  enlisting  some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improvement. 
We  must  awaken  emulation,  and  allow  its  gratification  only  through 
a  coui-se  of  vigorous  exertion.  Some  rigorists,  I  am  aware,  would 
proscribe,  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  the  employment  of  the 
passions  in  education ;  but  such  a  view  is  at  once  false  and  dan- 
gerous. The  affections  are  the  work  of  God ; 
The  place  of  the  pas-      they  are  not  radically  evil;   they  are  given  us 

sions  m  education.  /.«i  -•  i/» 

for  useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  sn]>er- 
fluous.  It  is  their  abuse  that  is  alone  reprehensible.  In  truth, 
however,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  youth  passion  is  prepon- 
derant. There  is  then  a  redundant  amount  of  energy  which  must 
be  expended ;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an  outlet  through  one  affec- 
tion, is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.  The  aim  of  education  is 
thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would  otherwise  be 
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tQmed  to  eviL  The  passions  are  never  neutral ;  they  are  either  the 
best  allies,  or  the  woret  opponents,  of  improvement.  "  Man's  na- 
ture," says  Bacon,  "  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him 
seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other."  ^  Without  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  what  can  education  accomplish  ?  The  love 
of  abstract  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  application,  are  still  un- 
formed, and  if  emulation  intervene  not,  the  course  by  which  these 
are  acxjuired  is,  from  a  strenuous  and  cheerful  energy,  reduced  to  an 
inanimate  and  dreary  effort ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when  pleas- 
ure is  all-powerful,  and  impulse  predominant  over  reason.  The 
result  is  manifest. 

These  views  have  determined  my  plan  of  practical  instruction. 
Regarding  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  a  high,  but  not 
the  highest,  aim  of  academical  instruction,  I  shall  not  content  my- 
self with  the  delivery  of  lectures.  By  all  means  in  my  power  I 
shall  endeavor  to  rouse  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  free  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  your  faculties ;  and  shall  deem  my  task  accomplished,, 
not  by  teaching  Logic  and  Philosophy,  but  by  teaching  to  reason 
and  philosophize.* 

1  Ef«ay  xxxriii.  — "Of  Nature  in  Men."  S  For  Fragment  containing  the  Author's 
—  irori»,  ed.  Montagu,  volume  i.  p.  133. —  views  on  tlie  subject  of  Academical  Honors, 
£d.  see  Appendix  I. — Ed, 
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LECTURE    11.^ 


PHILOSOPHY— ITS   ABSOLUTE   UTILITY. 

(b.)    objective. 

In  the  perverse  estimate  which   is  often  made  of  the  end  and 

objects  of  education,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Science  of  Mind, —  Philosophy  Proper, —  the 
Queen  of  Sciences,  as  it  was  denominated  of  old,  should  not  be 
degraded  in  common  opinion  from  its  preeminence,  as  the  high- 
est brancli  of  general  education ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting 
to  ])oint  out  to  you  what  constitutes  the  value  of  Philosophy,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  establishing  a  correct  no- 
tion of  what  the  value  of  a  study  is. 

Some  things  are  valuable,  finally,  or  for  themselves,  —  these  are 

ends;  other  things  are  valuable,  not  on  their 

Endfl  aud  means.  _  . 

own  account,  but  as  conducive  towards  certain 
ulterior  ends,  —  these  are  means.  The  value  of  ends  is  absolute, 
—  the  value  of  means  is  relative.  Absolute  value  is  properly 
called  a  </o<></,  —  relative  value  is  proj)erly  called  a  utiUfi/,^  Of 
goods,  or  absolute  ends,  there  are  fur  man  but  two,  — perfection 
and  happiness.  By  perfection  is  meant  the  full  and  harmonious 
develoi)ment  of  all  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual 
and  moral ;  by  happiness,  the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
which  we  are  susceptible. 

Now,  I  may  state,  though  I  cannot  at  j)resent  attempt  to  prove, 

and  I  am  afraid  manv  will  not  even  undei-stand 
ntiman    perfcction       ^^iQ  statement,  that  human  perfection  and  hu- 

uid    happiness    coin-  ,  ,  *  ^-^    ^      • 

^^  man  happmess  coiiicide,  and  tluis  constitute,  ni 

reality,  but  a  single  end.  For  as,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  the  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  ])ropor- 
tion  to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action,  so,  on 

1  It  is  to  be  obficrvcdf  tliat  the  IxH:tures  the  Course.    Tliis  circumstance  accounts  fbr 

here  printed  as  First  and  Second,  were  not  tlio  rciK.'tition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 

uniformly  delivered  by  the  Author  in  that  Lecture  I.  in  the  opeuing  of  Lecture  II. —  £li>. 

order.      The   one   or   other  was,    however,  S  [Cf.  Aristotle,  Etk,  iVic,  lib. !.,  c  ?» i  1.] 
nnially  given  as  the  Introductory  Lecture  of 
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the  other,  all  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  activity;  its  degree 
b^ing  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  intense,  its 
prolongation  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  con- 
tinued ;  whereas,  pain  arises  either  from  a  faculty  being  restrained 
in  its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being  urged  to 
a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  energy  beyond  the  limit  to  which 
it  of  itself  freely  tends. 

To  prom*>te  our  perfection  is  thus  to  promote  our  happiness ; 
for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  our  various  faculties,  is 
simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise,  to  energize  longer  and  stronger 
without  painful  effort;  that  is,  to  afford  us  a  larger  amount  of 
a  higher  quality  of  enjoyment. 

Perfection  (comprising  happiness)  being  thus  the  one  end  of 

our  existence,  -  in  so  far  as  man   is  considered 

Criterion  of  the  util-  ..,  j        ^      u*  i/» 

^  ^     ,  ^  either  as  an  end  unto  himselL  or  as  a  mean  to 

tty  of  a  study.  ^ 

the  glory  of  his  Creator;  it  is  evident  that, 
absolutely  speaking,  that  is,  without  reference  to  special  circum- 
stances and  relations,  studies  and  sciences  must,  in  common  with 
all  other  pursuits,  be  judged  useful  as  they  contribute,  and  only 
as  they  contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  our  humanity,  —  that  is, 
to  our  perfection  simply  as  men.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  rela- 
tion alone  can  anything  distinctively,  emphatically,  and  without 
qualiiication,  be  denominated  useful ;  for  as  our  perfection  as  men 
is  the  paramount  and  universal  end  proposed  to  the  species,  what- 
ever we  may  style  useful  in  any  other  relation,  ought,  as  con- 
ducive only  to  a  subordinate  and  special  end,  to  be  so  called,  not 
simply,  but  with  qualifying  limitation.  Propriety  has,  however,  in 
this  case,  l)een  reversed  in  common  usage.  For  the  term  Useful 
has  been  exclusively  bestowed,  in  ordinary  language,  on  those 
branches  of  instruction  which,  without  reference  to  his  general 
cultivation  as  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  qualify  an  individual  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  a  special  knowledge  or  dexterity  in  some  lucra- 
tive calling  or  profession ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  after  the  word 
had  been  thus  appropnated  to  what,  following  the  Germans,  we 
may  call  the  Bread  and  Butter  sciences,  those  which  more  prox- 
imately and  obtrusively  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
dignity  of  man,  should,  as  not  having  been  styled  the  useful, 
come,  in  popular  opinion,  to  be  regarded  as  the  useless  branches 
of  instruction. 

As  it  is  proper  to  have  different  names  for 
miar^mnit"  ^       different  things,  we  may  call  the  higher  utility, 

or  that  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  a  man 
viewed  as  an  end  in  himself,  by  the  name  of  Absolute  or  Gren* 
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eral ;  tho  inferior  utility,  or  that  conducive  to  the  skill  of  an  indi- 
vidual viewed  as  an  instrument  for  some  end  out  of  himself^  by 
the  name  of  Special  or  Particular. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  in  estimating  the  utility  of  any  branch 
of  education,  we  ought  to  measure  it  both  by  the  one  kind  of 
utility  and  by  the  other ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  a  neglect  of 
the  fonncr  standard  will  lead  us  further  wrong  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  any  branch  of  common  or  general  instruction,  than 
a  neglect  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  different  ages,  of  different  coun- 
tries, of  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  to  measure  tlie 
utility  of  studies  rather  by  one  of  these  standards,  than  by  both. 
Thus  it  was  the  bias  of  antiquity,  when  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  citizen  was  viewed  as  the  great  end  of  all  po- 
liticiil  institutions,  to  appreciate  all  knowledge  principally  by  the 
higher  standard;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunately  the  bias  of 
our  modem  civilization,  since  the  accumulation,  (and  not  too  the 
distribution),  of  riches  in  a  country,  has  become  the  grand  problem 
of  the  statesman,  to  appreciate  it  rather  by  the  lower. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  utility  of  philosophy,  we  have,  first, 
to  determine  its  Absolute,  and,  in  the  second  i)lace,  its  Special 
utility — I  say  its  special  utility,  for,  though  not  itself  one  of  the 
professional  studies,  it  is  mediately  more  or  less  conducive  to 
them  all. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  must,  of  course,  limit  myself  to  one 
branch  of  this  division;  and  even  a  part  of  the  first  or  Absolute 
utility  will  more  than  occupy  our  hour. 

Limiting  myself,  therefore,  to  the  utility  of  philosoi)hy  as  es- 
timated   by    the   higher  standard   alone,  it    is 
solute  utaity  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  this  standard, 

a  science  or  study  is  useful  in  two  different 
ways,  and,  as  these  are  not  identical,  —  this  pursuit  being  more 
useful  in  the  one  way,  that  pursuit  more  useful  in  the  other, — 
these  in  reality  constitute  two  several  standards  of  utility,  by  which 
each  branch  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  separately  measured. 

The  cultivation,  the   intellectual  perfection,  of  a  man,  may  be 

estimated  by  the  amount  of  two  different  ele- 

Abmiote  utuity  of  a      mcnts ;  it  may  be  estitnated  by  the  mere  sum 

Mienceo  two    n  •—      ^^  truths  which  he  has   learned,  or  it  mav  be 

OtfjecUve  and  Sutijeo-  .  ' 

tive.  estimated  by  the  greater  develo])ment   of  his 

faculties,  as  determined  by  their  greater  ex- 
ercise in  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  truth.  For,  though 
this   may  appear  a  paradox,  these  elements  are  not  merely  not 
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convertible,  but  are,  in  fact,  very  loosely  connected  with  each 
other;  and  as  an  individual  may  possess  an  ample  mngiizinc  of 
knowledge,  and  still  be  little  better  than  an  intellectual  barbarian, 
so  the  utility  of  one  science  may  be  principally  seen  in  affording 
a  greater  number  of  higher  and  more  indisputable  truths,  —  the 
utility  of  another  in  determining  the  faculties  to  a  higher  energy, 
and  consequently  to  a  higher  cultivation.  The  former  of  these 
utilities  we  may  call  the  Objective,  as  it  regards  the  object- 
matter  about  which  our  cognitive  faculties  are  occu])ied ;  the  other 
Subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  our  cognitive  faculties  them- 
selves as  the  subject  in  which  knowledge  is  inherent. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  on  the  discussion  which  of  these 
utilities  is  the  higher.  In  the  opening  lecture  of  last  year,  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  all  knowledge  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
energy,  and  that  even  merely  speculative  truth  is  valuable  only  as 

it  determines  a  greater  quantity  of  hiclier  power 

jectiTeTtuif-  ^"^^  activity.     In  that  lecture,   I  also  endeav- 

ored to  show  that,  on  the  standai-d  of  subjective 
utility,  philosophy  is  of  all  our  studies  the  most  useful ;  inasmuch 
as  more  than  any  other  it  exercises,  and  consequently  develoj)s 
to  a  higher  degree,  and  in  a  more  varied  manner,  our  noblest 
faculties.  At  present,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
certain  views  of  the  importance  of  philosophy,  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  its  Objective  utility.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  will 
be  found  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  age  and  average  ca- 
pacity of  my  hearers ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  and  before  this  audi- 
ence, I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  for  once  on  matters  which, 
to  be  adequately  understood,  require  development  and  illustra- 
tion from  the  matured  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  thcv  are 
presented. 
^     Considered  in  itself  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  whether 

we  regard  its  speculative  or  its  practical  impor- 
The  human  mind  the       ^^^^^^  j^  confessedly  of  all  Studies  the  hij;hest 

Doblc«t  object  of  spec-  .  •'    .  i    « 

^^ji^jjj  and  the  most  mterestmg.    "  On  earth,     says  an 

ancient  philosopher,  "there  is  nothing  great 
but  man;  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind."*  No  other 
study  fills  and  satisfies  the  soul  like  the  study  of  itself  No  other 
science  presents  an  object  to  be  compared  in  dignity,  in  absolute 
or  in  relative  value,  to  that  which  human  consciousness  furnishes 
to  its  own  contemplation.     What  is  of  all  things  the  best,  asked 


1  [rhavoriniu,  quoted    by  Joannes  Picus      BmIL— >Ed.]     For  notJoe  of  rharorinos,  see 
Mirmndnlanus,  Jh  AUrologiam^  lib.  iii.  p.  851,      Vonius,  Dt  HUt,  Groe.,  lib.  ii.  o.  10.  —  £d. 
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Chilon  of  the  Oracle.  "  To  know  thyself,"  was  the  response.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  science  in  which  all  are  always  interested ;  for, 
while  each  individual  may  have  his  favorite  occupation,  it  still 
remains  true  of  the  species,  that 


tt 


The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  i 


"  Now  for  my  life,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  it  is  a  miracle  of 

thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were   not  a  his- 

Sir  Thomas  Browne        ^  ^^^    ^      .^^^    ^^  pOCtry,   and   WOuld   SOUnd 

quoted.  •^'  ^  *  •^' 

to  common  ears  hke  a  fable. 

*'  For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a 
place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself; 
it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes, 
for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upou  my  outside,  perusing  only 
my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above 
Atlas  his  shoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within 
us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  mv  mind. 
That  surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  per- 
suade me  I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  coivprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I 
am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than 
the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us ;  something 
that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun. 
Nature  tells  me,  I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first 
*  lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man."  * 

But,  though  mind,  considered  in  itself,  be  the  noblest  object  of 

speculation  which  the  created  universe  i)rescnts 

Relation  of  Psychol-         .      ^i  •      '^         /»  '^    •  i  .    . 

ogy  to  Theology.  cunosity  of  man.  It  IS  under  a  certam 

relation  that  I  would  now  attempt  to  illustrate 
its  utility ;  for  mind  rises  to  its  highest  dignity  when  viewed  as 
the  object  through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  our  unassisted 
reason  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  Deity  is  not 
an  object  of  immediate  contemplation;  as  existing  and  in  him- 
selfj  he  is  beyond  our  reach;  we  can  know  him  only  mediately 
through  his  works,  and  are  only  warranted  in  assuming  his  ex- 


1  Pope,  JEuoy  on  Man,  II.  2.— Ed. 

t  Browne*s  Religio  Medici j  part  ii.  f  11.    DiseusiUmt,  p.  811. — £d. 
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istence  as  a  certain  kind  of  cause  necessary  to  account  for  a  cer- 
tain state  of  things,  of  whose  reality  our  facul- 
Existenco  of  Deity      ^j^^  ^^^  supposed  to  inform  us.     The  affirmation 

in   inference   from   a 

•peciai  class  of  effects.      ^^  »  ^^  ^^^S  ^^^  *  regressive  inference,  from 

the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  effects  to  the 
existence  of  a  special  character  of  cause,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  argument  hinges  on  the  fsict,  —  Does  a  state  of  things  really 
exist  such  as  is  only  possible  through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Cause? 
For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  really 
exist,  then,  our  inference  to  the  kind  of  cause  requisite  to  account 
for  it,  is  necessarily  null. 
This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  that  the 

class  of  phsenomena  which  requires  that  kind  of 
These  afforded  ex-       causc   WO   denominate   a  Deity,   is   exclusively 

diMively  by  the  pha-  .  .  r       -     i         xu   ^   ^i 

nomena  of  mind.  givcn   in   the  pha^nomcna  of  mind,  —  that  the 

phenomena  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you 
will  observe  the  qualification,  taken  by  themselves),  so  far  from 
warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  wouhl,  on  tlie 
contrary,  ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation, — that  the  study 
of  the  external  world  taken  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  that  of 
the  internal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tendency,  but,  under  such 
subservience,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  great  conclusion, 
from  which,  if  left,  to  itself,  it  would  dissuade  us. 

We  must  first  of  all  then  consider  what  kind  of  cause  it  is 
which  constitutes  a  Deity,  and  what  kind  of  efiects  they  are 
which  allow  us  to  infer  that  a  Deity  must  be. 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of  a  mere 

First  Cause;  for  in  the  admission  of  a  first  cause, 
The  notion  of  a  God      Atheist  and  Thcist  are  at  one.     Neither  is  this 

—  what. 

notion  completed  by  adding  to  a  first  cause  the 
attribute  of  Omnipotence,  for  the  atheist  who  holds  matter  or 
necessity  to  be  the  original  principle  of  all  that  is,  does  not  con- 
vert his  blind  force  into  a  God,  by  merely  affirming  it  to  be  all- 
powerftil.  It  is  not  until  the  two  great  attributes  of  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  (and  be  it  observed  that  virtue  involves  Liberty)  — 
I  say,  it  is  not  until  the  two  attributes  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
or  holiness,  are  brought  in,  that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipo- 
tent cause  becomes  the  belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity.  But  tliose 
latter  attributes  are  not  more  essential  to  the  divine  nature  than 
are  the  former.  For  as  original  and  infinite  power  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  God,  neither  is  a  God  constituted  by  intelligence 
and  virtue,  unless  intelligence  and  goodness  be  themselves  con- 
joined with  this  original  and  infinite  power.     For  even  a  crea- 
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tor,  intelligent,  and  good,  and  powerful,  would  be  no  God,  were 
he  dependent  for  his  intelligence  and  goodness  and  power  on  any 
higher  principle.  On  this  supposition,  the  perfections  of  the  creator 
are  viewed  as  limited  and  derived.  lie  is  himself,  therefore,  only 
a  dependency,  —  only  a  creature ;  and  if  a  God  there  be,  he  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  higher  principle,  from  which  this  subordinate 
principle  derives  its  attributes.  Now  is  this  highest  principle  {ex 
hi/jx)thesi  all-powerful),  also  intelligent  and  moral,  then  it  is  itself 
alone  the  veritable  Deity;  on  the  other  liand  is  it,  though  the 
author  of  intelligence  and  goodness  in  another,  itself  unintelligent, 
—  then  is  a  blind  Fate  constituted  the  firat  and  universal  cause, 
and  atheism  is  asserted. 

The    peculiar   attributes  which   distinguish  a  Deity   from   tho 

original  omnipotence  or  blind  fate  of  the  atheist; 

Conditions   of  the      being  thus  thosc  of  intelligence  and  holiness  of 

proof  of  the  existence  .-.  i    ^i  j.*  i»  ^\     *         \    •  ^ 

*      ^^  Will,  —  and  the  assertion  of  theism  benig  only 

the  assertion  that  tho  universe  is  created  by 
intelligence,  and  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws, 
we  have  next  to  consider  how  we  are  warranted  in  these  two 
affirmations,  1%  That  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence,  —  in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  efficient  causes; 
and,  2%  That  tho  universe  is  governed  by  moral  laws. 

The  proof  of  these  two  propositions  is  the  proof  of  a  God; 

and  it  establishes  its  foundation  exclusively  on 

1.  Is    intelligence      the  phenomena   of  mind.      I   shall   endeavor, 

first  in  tho  order  of      gentlemen,  to  show  you  this,  in  regard  to  both 

existence?     2.   Is  the        ^  .  .  "^  ° 

universe  governed  by  these  propositions ;  but,  before  considering  how 
moral  Uw?  far  tho  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  matter  do 

and  do  not  allow  us  to  infer  the  one  position  or 
the  other,  I  must  solicit  your  attention  to  the  characteristic  con- 
trasts which  these  two  classes  of  phaenomena  in  themselves  exhibit. 
In  the  compass  of  our  experience,  we  distinguish  two  series  of 

facts,  —  the  facts  of  the  external   or  material 
Contrasts  of  the ph«.      ^^j.ld,  and  tho  facts  of  the  interaal  world  or 

Domena  of  matter  and  . 

„j,q4,  world  of  intelligence.     These  concomitant  series 

of  phenomena  are  not  like  streams  which  merely 
run  parallel  to  each  other;  they  do  not^  like  the  Alpheus  and 
Arothusa,  flow  on  side  by  side  without  a  commingling  of  their 
waters.  They  cross,  they  combine,  they  arc  interlaced ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  intimate  connection,  their  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  wo  are  able  to  discriminate  them  without  difficulty,  be- 
cause they  are  marked  out  by  characteristic  differences. 
The  phaenomena  of  the  material  world  are  subjected  to  imma- 
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table  laws,  are  produced  and  reproduced  in  the  same  invariable 
succession,  and  manifest  only  the  blind  force  of  a  mechanical 
necessity. 

The  phjenomena  of  man,  are,  in  part,  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
the  external  universe.  As  dependent  upon  a  bodily  organization, 
as  actuated  by  sensual  propensities  and  animal  wants,  he  belongs 
to  matter,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  the  slave  of  necessity.  But 
what  man  holds  of  matter  does  not  make  up  liis  personality. 
They  are  his,  not  he ;  man  is  not  an  organism,  —  he  is  an  intelli- 
gence served  by  organs.^  For  in  man  there  are  tendencies, — 
there  is  a  law,  —  which  continually  urge  him  to  prove  that  lie  is 
more  powerful  than  the  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded  and 
penetrated.  He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  faculties  not  comprised 
in  the  chain  of  physical  necessity,  his  intelligence  reveals  prescrip- 
tive principles  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  in  the  Law  of 
Duty,  and  a  liberty  capable  of  carrying  that  law  into  effect,  in 
opposition  to  the  solicitations,  the  impulsions  of  his  material  na- 
ture. From  the  coexistence  of  these  opposing  forces  in  man  there 
results  a  ceaseless  struggle  between  physical  necessity  and  moral 
liberty ;  in  the  language  of  Revelation,  between  the  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit;  and  this  struggle  constitutes  at  once  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  humanity,  and  the  essential  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment and  virtue. 

In  the  fiicts  of  intelligence^  we  thus  become  aware  of  an  order  of 
existence  diametrically  in  contrast  to  that  displayed  to  us  in  the 
fects  of  the  material  universe.  There  is  made  known  to  us  an 
order  of  things,  in  which  intelligence,  l>y  recognizing  the  uncon- 
ditional law  of  duty  and  an  absolute  ol)ligation  to  fulfil  it,  recog- 
nizes its  own  possession  of  a  liberty  incomj)atible  with  a  depend- 
ence upon  fate,  and  of  a  power  capable  of  resisting  and  conquer- 
ing the  counteraction  of  our  animal  nature. 

Now,  it  is  only  as  man  is  a  free   intelligence,  a  moral   power, 

that  he  is  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it 

ConBcioMneMoffreo-      jg  only  as  a  spark  of  divinity  glows  as  the  life 

dom,  and  of  a  law  of       ^^  ^^^^,  jj^^  ^^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rationally  believe 

duty,  the  conditions  of         ,  -r        ^^^  r^  -»r  ^ 

Xbeoiogy.  ^^  ^^  Intelligent  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 

of  the  universe.  For,  let  us  suppose,  that  in 
man  intelligence  is  the  product  of  organization,  that  our  conscious- 
ness of  moral  liberty  is  itself  only  an  illusion  ;  in  short,  that  acts 
of  volition  are  results  of  the  same  iron  necessity  which  determines 


1  ^"Men8C^ju8quc,i8C*tq!liJ«que;noncftfiJf-      Somniwn  Srfpionix,  c.  8 — after  Plato.]     Cf. 
ara,  que  digito  demoustrari  potest*'  —  Cicero,      Plato,  AU,  Prim,  p.l30,  and  injm,  p.  114.—  £0. 
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the  phcTnomena  of  matter,  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  are  subverted.* 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  best  seen  by  applying  the  supposition 
of  the  two  positions  of  theism  previously  stated  —  viz.,  that  the 
notion  of  God  necessarily  supposes,  1°,  That  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence  intelligence  should  be  first,  that  is,  not  itself  the  pro- 
duct of  an  unintelligent  antecedent;  and,  2®,  That  the  universe 
should  be  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  former,  how  can  we  attempt  to  prove 

that  the  universe  is  the  creation  of  a  free  original 

First  coodition  of  the         •    ^   it  '      j.   j.\  a  -a*  o  j.\ 

Deit  d  intelligence,  agamst  the  counter-position  of  the 

from  I'sychoiogy.  An-  atheist,  that  liberty  is  an  illusion,  and  intelli- 

aiogy  between  our  ex-  gence,  or  tho  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  only 

perience  and  the  ab8o-  ^^^^  product  of  a  blind  fate  ?    As  wo  know  no- 

lute  order  ofexistenoe.  *  i  /•       . 

thing  of  the  absolute  order  of  existence  m  itself 
we  can  only  attempt  to  infer  its  character  from  that  of  the  partic- 
ular order  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  and  as  we  can 
affirm  naught  of  intelligence  and  its  conditions,  except  what  we 
may  discover  from  the  observation  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  only  analogically  carry  out  into  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse the  relation  in  which  we  find  intelligence  to  stand  in  the 
order  of  tho  human  constitution.  If  in  man  intelligence  be  a 
free  power, — in  so  far  as  its  liberty  extends,  intelligence  must  be 
independent  of  necessity  and  matter ;  and  a  power  independent  of 
matter  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  subject, 
—  that  is,  a  spirit.  If,  then,  the  original  independence  of  intelli- 
gence on  matter  in  the  human  constitution,  in  other  words,  if 
the  spirituality  of  mind  in  man,  be  supposed  a  datum  of  observa- 
tion, in  this  datum  is  also  given  both  the  condition  and  the  proof 
of  a  God.     For  we  have  only  to  infer,  what  analogy  entitles  us  to 

do,  that  intelligence  holds  tho  same   relative 

rsycholoffical  Mate-  •      ^i  •  r*  i    •x  i_    13     • 

riaii«m  •  its  issu  Supremacy  m  the  universe  which  it  holds  m  us, 

and  tho  first  positive  condition  of  a  Deity  is 
established,  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free 
creative  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  result 
of  our  study  of  man  to  be,  that  intelligence  is  only  a  product  of 
matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization,  such  a  doctrine  would  not 
only  afford  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  any  argument  for  a  God, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  positively  warrant  tho  atheist  in  deny- 
ing his  existence.  For  if,  as  tho  materialist  maintains,  the  only 
intelligence  of  which  we  have  any  experience  be  a  consequent 
of  matter,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  he  not  only  cannot  assume  this 

1  See  DijcMtioiw,  p.  G28. — Ed. 
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order  to  be  reversed  in  the  relations  of  an  intelligence  beyond  his 
observation,  but,  if  he  argue  logically,  he  must  positively  conclude, 
that,  as  in  man,  so  in  the  univerae,  the  phaenomcna  of  intelligence 
or  design  are  only  in  their  last  analysis  the  products  of  a  brute 
necessity.  Psychological  materialism,  if  carried  out  fully  and  fairly 
to  its  conclusions,  thus  inevitably  results  in  theological  atheism; 
as  it  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  nuUus  in  micro- 
cosmo  spirit (18^  nuUus  in  inacrocoamo  Deus}  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  assert  that  all  mateiialists  deny,  or  actually  disbelieve,  a 
God.  For,  in  very  many  cases,  this  would  be  at  once  an  unmer- 
ited compliment  to  their  reasoning,  and  an  unmerited  reproach 
to  their  faith. 
Such  is  the  manifest  dependence  of  our  theology  on  our  psy- 
chology in  reference  to  the  firet  condition  of  a 
Second  condition  of       Deity,  —  the  absolute  juiority  of  a  free  intelli- 

tbe  proof  of  a  Deity,  t>    *  xi  •     •  i 

^        ,       „     ,  V       cence.     Cut  this  is  perhaps  even  more  conspic- 

dnwn  from  Paychol-        °  ^  .  . 

Qgj.  uous   in    relation  to  the   second,  that  the  uni- 

verse is  govenied  not  merely  by  physical  but 
by  moral  laws,  for  God  is  only  God  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Moral 
Governor  of  a  Moral  World. 

Our  interest  also  in  its  establishment  is  incomparably  greater,  for 
while  a  i>roof  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  intel- 
ligence, gratifies  only  our  speculative  curiosity, —  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  holy  legislator  by  whom  goodness  and  felicity  will  be  ultimately 
brought  into  accordance,  is  necessary  to  satisfy  both  our  intel- 
lect and  our  heart.  A  God  is,  indeed,  to  us  only  of  practical 
interest,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  condition  of  our  immortality. 

Now,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  there  be  no 
moral  w<:)rld,  there  can  be  no  moral  governor  of  such  a  world ; 
and,  in  the  second,  that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  ground  on 
which  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  oui-selves  are  moral  agents.  This  being  undeniable,  it  is 
fiulher  evident,  that,  should  we  ever  be  convinced  that  we  are 
not  moral  agents,  we  should  likewise  be  convinced  that  there 
exists  no  moral  order  in  the  universe,  and  no  supremo  intelligence 
by  which  that  moral  order  is  established,  sustained,  and  regu- 
hted. 

Theology  is  thus  again  wholly  dependent  on  Psychology;  for, 
with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  stands  or  falls  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 


1  Ct.AntuIotus  afieersus  Athn'smum^  Jib.  iii.      1G79);  and  tiie  AnUior*!  Duausumij  p.  788. 
e.  16,  {Opera  Omnia^  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  Londini,      —Ed. 
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But  in  what  does  the  character  of  man  as  a  moral  agent  consist  ? 

Man  is   a  moral  agent  only  as  he  is  account- 
Whereiu  the  moral       ^y^^  f^j.  j^^g  actions,  —  in  Other  words,  as  he  is 
a^Micy  o  -      ^j^^  object  of  praiso  or  blame;  and  this  he  is, 

only  inasmuch  as  he  has  prescribed  to  him  a 
rule  of  duty,  and  as  he  is  able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  conform- 
ity with  its  precepts.  The  possibility  of  morality  thus  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  liberty ;  for  if  man  be  not  a  free  agent,  he 
is  not  the  author  of  his  actions,  and  has,  therefore,  no  responsi- 
bility,—  no  moral  personality  at  all. 

Now  the  study  of  Philosophy,  or  mental   science,  0]>erateR   in 

three  ways  to  establish  that  assurance  of  human 

niiioBophy  operates      liberty,  which  is  necessary  for  a  rational  belief 

in  three  ways,  In  estai^       j^  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^,,^1  naUxve,   in   a  moral   world, 

lishing    assurance   of 

human  liberty.  ^^^  1"  ^  moral  rulcr  of  that   world.     In  the 

first  place,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
phaenomena  of  mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  a  luminous  and  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  liberty  as  a  fact  or  datum  of  intelligence. 
For  thougli,  without  philosopliy,  a  natural  conviction  of  free  agency 
lives  and  works  in  the  recesses  of  every  human  mind,  it  requires  a 
process  of  philosopliical  thought  to  bring  this  conviction  to  clear 
consciousness  and  scientific  certainty.  In  the  second  place,  a  pro- 
found philosophy  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
meet  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this  fact, 
and  to  prove  that  the  datum  of  liberty  is  not  a  mere  illusion. 
For  though  an  unconquerable  feeling  compels  us  to  recognize 
ourselves  as  accountable,  and  therefore  free,  agents^  still,  when 
we  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  how  the  fact  of  our  liberty  can 
be,  we  soon  find  that  this  altogether  transcends  our  understand- 
ing, and  that  every  effort  to  bring  the  fact  of  liberty  within  the 
compass  of  our  conceptions,  only  results  in  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  some  more  or  less  disguised  fonn  of  necessity.  For,  —  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  expressions  which  many  of  you  can- 
not be  supposed  at  j)resent  to  understand,  —  we  are  only  able  to 
conceive  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  it  under  conditions ; 
while  the  possibility  of  a  free  act  supposes  it  to  l>e  an  act  which 
is  not  conditioned  or  determined.  The  tendency  of  a  superficial 
philosophy  is,  therefore,  to  deny  the  fact  of  liberty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  cannot  be  conceived  is  impossible.  A  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts  of  mind  overturns  this 
conclusion,  and  disproves  its  foundation.  It  shows  that,  —  so  far 
from  the  principle  being  true,  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  im- 
possible,—  on  the  contrary',  all  that  is  conceivable  is  a  mean  be* 
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tween  two  contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  inconcrfva- 
ble,  but  of  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  one  or  the  other  must 
be  true.  Thus  philosophy,  in  demonstrating  that  the  limits  of 
thought  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  limits  of  possibility,  while 
it  admits  the  weakness  of  our  discursive  intellect,  reestablishes 
the  authority  of  consciousness,  and  vindicates  the  veracity  of 
our  primitive  convictions.  It  proves  to  us,  from  the  very  laws 
of  mind,  that  while  we  can  never  understand  haic  any  original 
datum  of  intelligence  is  possible,  we  have  no  reason  from  this 
inability  to  doubt  that  it  is  true.  A  learned  ignorance  is  thus 
the  end  of  philosophy,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  theology.* 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance and  con-ect  the  influence  of  the  study  of  matter;  and 
this  utility  of  Metaphysics  rises  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  the  greater  attention  which  they 
engross. 

^   An  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  pursuits,  exerts  an  evil  influ- 
ence in  two  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it  diverts 
Twofold  evii«  of  ex.      ^^^^  ^j^   ^^^.^^   ^^  ^j^^   phenomena  of  moral 

dosive  physical  study.  .  *  . 

liberty,  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  alone;  and  it  disqualifies  from  appreciating 
the  import  of  these  phaenomena,  even  if  presented,  by  leaving  un- 
cultivated the  finer  power  of  psychological  reflection,  in  the  exclu- 
sive exercise  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  easier  and  more 
amusing  observation  of  the  external  world.  In  the  second  i)lace, 
by  exhibiting  merely  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  extension, 
it  habituates  us  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  order  in  which 
everything  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical 
necessity.  Xow,  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  one-sided 
and  exclusive  study?  That  the  student  becomes  a  materialist,  if 
he  speculate  at  all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  obtrusive  facts  of  necessity,  and  is  unaccustomed  to  develop 
into  consciousness  the  more  recondite  facts  of  liberty ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  phaenomena  whose 
reality  he  may  deny,  and  whose  possibility  he  cannot  understand. 
At  the  same  time,  the  love  of  unity,  and  the  philosophical  presump- 
tion against  the  multiplication  of  essences,  de- 
Physicai  rtudy  In  its      ^ermiuc  lum  to  reject  the  assumption  of  a  second, 

Infancy  not  material-  i  i       •      i         , 

iji  and  that  an  hypothetical,  substance,  —  ignorant 

as  he  is  of  the  reasons  by  which  that  assump- 
tion is  legitimated.      In  the  infancy  of  science,  this  tendency  of 

1  See  iKwMMtofM,  p.  634.  — £d. 
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physical  study  was  not  experienced.  Wlien  men  first  turned  their 
attention  on  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  every  event  was  viewed 
as  a  miracle,  for  every  effect  was  considered  as  the  operation  of 
an  intelligence.  God  was  not  exiled  from  tlio  universe  of  mat- 
ter ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  phaa- 
noinena.  As  science  advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven 
out ;  and  long  afler  the  sublunary  world  had  been  disenchanted, 
they  were  left- for  a  season  in  possession  of  the  starry  heavens. 
Tlie  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  which  Kepler  still  saw 
the  agency  of  a  free  intelligence,  was  at  length  by  Newton  re- 
solved into  a  few  mathematical  principles;  and  at  last  even  the 
irregularities  which  Newton  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  mirac- 
ulous correction  of  the  Deity,  have  been  proved  to  require  no 
supernatural  inteq)08ition ;  for  La  Place  has  shown  that  all  con- 
tmgencies,  past  and  future,  in  the  heavens,  find  their  explanation 
in  tiie  one  fundamental  law  of  gravitation. 

But  the  very  contemplation  of  an  order  and  adaptation  so  aston- 
ishing, joined  to  the  knowledge  that  this  order  and  adaptation  are 
the  necessary  results  of  a  brute  mechanism,  —  when  acting  upon 
min<ls  which  have  not  looked  into  themselves  for  the  light  of 
which  the  world  without  can  only  afford  them  the  reflection,  —  far 
from  elevating  them  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  external  crea- 
tion to  that  inscrutable  Being  who  reigns  beyond  and  above  the 
universe  of  nature,  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  impress  on  them, 
with  })eculiar  force,  the  conviction,  that  as  the  mechanism  of 
nature  c:m  explain  so  much,  the  mechanism  of  nature  can  ex- 
phun  all. 

"Wonder,"  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  first  cause  of  pliilosophy:''* 

but  in  the  discovery  that  all  existence  is  but 
If  all  existence  be      mechanism,  the  consummation  of  science  would 

but  mechauigm,  philo-        ,  .•^-  n  ^i  •.  .^  i»i 

•ophicai  iuterest  ex-  "^  ^^  extinction  of  tlie  very  interest  from  which 
tinguished.  it  originiUly  spnmg.     "Even  the  gorgeous  ma- 

jesty of  the  heavens,"  says  a  religious  philoso- 
pher, "  the  object  of  a  kneehng  adoration  to  an  infant  world,  sul>- 
dues  no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  comprehends  the  one  mechan- 
ical law  by  wliich  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain  their 
motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  He  no  longer  won- 
ders at  the  object,  infinite  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the  human  intel- 
lect alone  which  in  a  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Newton,  and 
La  Place,  was  able  to  transcend-  the  object,  by  science  to  tenni- 
nate  the   miracle,  to  reave   the  heaven  of  its  divinities,   and   to 

1  MetaphfsieSt  book  i.  2^  9    Compare  Plato,  TfuaUtuSj  p.  155.  —  Kd. 
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exorcise  the  universe.  But  even  this,  the  only  admiration  of  which 
our  intelligent  faculties  are  now  capable,  would  vanish,  were  a 
future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Conilillac,  or  Bonnet,  to  succeed  in  display- 
ing to  us  a  mechanical  system  of  the  human  mind,  as  compre- 
hensive, intelligible,  and  satisfactory  as  the  Newtonian  mecha- 
nism of  the  heavens."^ 

To  this  testimony  I  may  add  that,  should  Physiology  ever  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  facts  of  intelligence  to  Phaenomena  of  matter, 
Philosophy  would  be  subverted  in  the  subversion  of  its  three  great 
objects,  —  God,  Free-Will,  and  Immortality.  True  wisdom  would 
then  consist,  not  in  speculation,  but  in  repressing  thought  during 
our  brief  transit  from  nothingness  to  nothingness.  For  why? 
Philosophy  would  have  become  a  meditation,  not  merely  of  death, 
but  of  annihilation ;  the  precept.  Know  thyself^  would  have  been 
replaced  by  the  tenific  oracle  to  (Edipus  — 

"  May'st  thou  no'er  know  the  truth  of  what  thou  art;" 

and  the  final  recompense  of  our  scientific  curiosity  would  be 
wailing,  deeper  than  Cassandra's,  for  the  ignorance  that  Saved  us 
from  despair. 

The  views  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  respective  influence  of 

the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  matter  in  relation 

Coincidence  of  the  ^o  our  Tcligious  belief,  are  those  which  have 
rkw«  here  given,  with      ^^^^  deliberately  adopted  by  the  profoundest 

thoM  of  previous  phi-  j  r  j  l 

lowpbere.  thinkers,  ancient  and  modem.    Were  I  to  quote 

to  you  tlie  testimonies  that  crowd  on  my  recol- 
lection to  the  effect  that  ignorance  of  Self  is  ignorance  of  God, 
I  should  make  no  end,  for  this  is  a  truth  proclaimed  by  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Christian  and  Mohammedan.     I  shall  content  myself  with 
adducing  three  passages  from  three  philosophers,  which  I  select, 
both  as  articulately  conlinning  all  that  I  have  now  advanced,  and 
because  there  are  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  speculation,  three 
authorities  on  the  point  in  question  more  entitled  to  respect. 
The  first  quotation  is  from  Plato,  and  it  corroborates  the  doc- 
trine I  have  maintained  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  God, 'and  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
existence.     "The  cause,"  he  says,  *'of  all  impiety  and  irrcligion 
among  men  is,  that  reversing  in  themselves  the  relative  subordi- 
nation of  mind  and  body,  they  have,  in  like  manner,  in  the  uni- 
verse, made  that  to  be  first  which  is  second,  and  that  to  be  second 

1  Jacobi,  Werke,  vol.  il.  p.  fi2^.    Quoted  in  DUcuuions,  p.  812.  ~£d. 
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which   is   first;   for  while,  in  tlie   generation  of  all  things,  intel- 
ligence and  final  causes  precede  matter  and  efficient  causes,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  have  viewed  matter  and  material  things  as  abso- 
lutely prior,  in  the  order  of  existence,  to  intelligence  and  design; 
and  thus   departing  from  an   original   error  in  relation  to  them- 
selves, they  have  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Godhead."^ 
The  second  quotation  is  from  Kant ;  it  finely  illustrates  tlie  influ- 
ences of  materiid  and  mental  studies  by  con- 
trasting  them  in  reference  to  the  very  noblest 
object  of  either,  and  the  passage  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  not 
only  for   the   soundness  of  its  doctrine,  but  for  the  natural  and 
unsought-for  sublimity  of  its  expression;  "Two  things  there  are, 
which,  the  often er  and  the  more  stcfidfastly  we  consider,  fill  the 
mind  with  an  ever  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence; 
—  the  STARRY  HEAVEX  obovc^  the  MORAL  LAW  withui.     Of  neither 
am  I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possibility,  as  beyond   the  hemisphere  of 
my  knowledge.      Both    I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and 
connect  both  immediately  with  my  consciousness  of  existence.    The 
one  departs  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  w^orld  of  sense ; 
expands,  beyond   the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection   of 
my  body  with  worlds  rising  beyond  worlds,  atid  systems  blending 
into  systems ;  and  protends  it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their 
periodic  movement  —  to  its  commencement  and  perpetuity.     The 
other  departs  from  my  invisible  selfj   from   my  personality;   and 
represents  me  in  a  world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity 
can  be  tracked  out  only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  con- 
nection, unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of 
sense,  I  am  compelled   to   recognize   as   universal   and  necessary. 
In  the  former,  the   first  view  of  a  countless  nvdtitude  of  w^orlds 
annihilates,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  ani7)ud  j^roduct^  which, 
after  a  brief  and  that  incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  is   compelled  to  refund  its  constituent  matter  to  the 
planet  —  itself  an  atom  in  the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.     The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intdUgenoc  even 
without  limit;  and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral 
law  reveals  a  fiiculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay, 
of  the  whole  material  world :  —  at  least  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer 
as  much   from   the  regulation  of  my  being,  which   a  confomaity 
with  that  law  exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  w-orth  for 

1  iV  Lfgibwtj  book  X.  pp.  888,  889.    Quoted      iii.,  Lond.  cd.).  find. Etfrtial  and  Immut.  Mor- 
In  DiseitusioMy  p.  312.    Compare  Cudworth,      a/i/y,  book  iv.,  c.  vi. }  6,  seq.  —  Ed. 
Intell*  Systenif  c.  V.  }  JY.  (p.  435  et  seq.  of  vol. 
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the  absolute  end  of  iny  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its 
imperative  to  a  necessitatiou  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  iuiinity, 
the  conditions  and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life."* 

The  third  quotation  is  from  the  pious  and  profound  Jacobi,  and 

it  states  the  truth  boldly  and  without  disgiuse 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Physics  and  Met- 
aphysics to  Religion.  "  But  is  it  unreasonable  to  confess,  that  we 
believe  in  God,  not  by  reason  of  the  nature^  which  conceals  him, 
but  by  reason  of  the  supernatural  in  man,  which  alone  reveals  and 
proves  him  to  exist? 

^Xature  conceals  God:  for  through  her  whole  domain  Nature 
reveals  only  fat€,  only  an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efficient  causes 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  excluding,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, both  providence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a  free 
original  commencement  within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her 
powers,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Working  without  will,  she  takes 
counsel  neither  of  the  good  nor  of  the  beautiful ;  creating  nothing, 
she  casts  up  from  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal  transformations  of 
herself  unconsciously  and  without  an  end;  furthering,  with  the 
same  ceaseless  industry,  decline  and  increase,  death  and  life,  — 
never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God  and  what  supposes  liberty, 
—  the  virtuous,  the  immortal. 

^^  Man  reveals  God;  for  man  by  his  intelligence  lises  above  na- 
ture, and  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a 
power  not  only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable 
of  resisting,  conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a  living 
faith  in  this  power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him ;  so 
has  he  a  belief  in  God,  a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence. 
As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in 
God;  he  sees,  he  experiences  naught  in  existence  but  nature, — 
necessitv,  —  fate."  * 

Such  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and 

of  matter  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
These  uses  of  Psy-       j^^xt  it  may  be  said,  how  great  soever  be  the 

cbologr     not    super-  i  i»     t^-i  i,      •      xi  •  x 

■eded  b  th  chrisHan  ^alue  of  philosophy  m  this  rcspcct,  were  man 
revelation.  ^cft  to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  the  unaided  ex- 

ercise of  his  faculties,  this  value  is  superseded 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Gospel  now  assuring  us  of 


1  Kriiik  d*T  praktisehen  Vemun/t.  Beschluss.  world  of  Matter,  In  contrast  to  the  world  of 

Quoted  in  DfVctfjfioiM,  p  810.  —  Ed.  Intelligence.]  —  Oro/    Jnterpotatiotiy    supplied 

1  [In  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  Natur  and  ft*om  Reitrs  Works,  p.  216-  —  Ed. 

its  correlatives,  whether  of  (»reek  or  Latin  ^  Von  den  Gisuliehen  Dingen.     Wtrkt^  iii.  p. 

derivation,  are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  424-26.  —  Ed. 
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all  and  more  than  all  philosophy  could  ever  warrant  us  in  surmis- 
ing. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Revelation  there  is  contained  a 
great  complement  of  truths  of  which  natural  reason  could  afford 
us  no  knowledge  or  assurance,  but  still  the  importance  of  mental 
science  to  theology  has  not  become  supei-fluous  in  Christianity ;  for 
whereas  anterior  to  Revelation,  religion  rises  out  of  i)sychology  as 
a  result,  subsequently  to  revelation,  it  supposes  a  genuine  philos- 
ophy of  mind  as  the  condition  of  its  truth.  This  is  at  once  mani- 
fest.' Revelation  is  a  revelation  to  man  and  concerning  man;  and 
man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  moral,  a 
free,  a  responsible  being.  The  Scriptures  are  replete  with  testi- 
monies to  our  natural  liberty;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
Christian  church,  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  will  capa- 
ble equally  of  good  as  of  evil,  though  this  will,  subsequently  to  the 
fall,  has  lost  much  of  its  primitive  liberty.  Christianity  thus,  by 
universal  confession,  supposes  as  a  condition  the  moral  nature  of 
its  object ;  and  if  some  individual  theologians  be  found  who  have 
denied  to  man  a  higher  liberty  than  a  machine,  this  is  only  another 
example  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  opinion  which  has  been  una- 
ble to  find  not  only  its  champions  but  its  martyrs.  The  differ- 
ences which  divide  the  Christian  churches  on  this  question,  regard 
only  tlie  liberty  of  man  in  certain  particular  relations,  for  fatalism, 
or  a  negation  of  human  responsibility  in  general,  is  equally  hostile 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  disbelieves  the 
moral  agency  of  man  must,  in  consistency  with  that  opinion,  disbe- 
lieve Christianity.  And  therefore  inasmuch  as  Philosophy,  —  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  scientifically  establishes  the  proof  of  human 
liberty,  philosophy,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  relations  not  now  to 
be  considered,  is  the  true  preparative  and  best  aid  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  Theology. 


LECTURE    III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  custom  of  delivering  sometimes  together, 
more  frequently  in  alternate  years,  two  systematic  courses  of  lec- 
tures, —  the  one  on  Psychology,  that  is,  the  science  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  phaenomena  of  mind  in  general,  —  the  other  on 
Logic,  that  is,  the  science  of  the  laws  regulating  the  manifestation 
and  legitimacy  of  the  highest  faculty  of  Cognition,  —  Thought, 
strictly  so  denominated  —  the  faculty  of  Relations,  —  the  Under- 
standing proper.  As  first,  or  initiative,  courses  of  philosophy, — 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  I  know  not,  in  truth,  which 
I  should  recommend  a  student  to  commence  with.  What,  however, 
I  find  it  expedient  to  premise  to  each  is  an  Introduction^  in  which 
the  njiture  and  general  relations  of  j)hilosophy  are  explained,  and  a 
summary  view  taken  of  the  faculties  (i)articularly  the  Cognitive 
faculties),  of  mind. 

In  the  ensuing  course,  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  General 
Philosophy  of  Mind. 

You  are,  then,  about  to  commence  a  course  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipline,— for  Psychology  is  ])rceminently  a  phil- 

What  Pnlloeopny  is.  i  •      i       •  t^  •     ^i         /»  i    /• 

osophical  science.  It  is, therefore  proper,  before 
proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  special  objects  of  our  couree, 
that  you  should  obtain  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  philosophy 
is.  But  in  affording  you  this  infonnation,  it  is  evident  that  there  lie 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way.  For  the  definition,  and  the 
divisions  of  philosophy  are  the  results  of  a  lofly  generalization  from 
particulars,  of  which  particulars  you  are,  or  must  be  presumed  to 
be,  still  ignorant.  You  cannot,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  be  made 
adequately  to  comprehend,  in  the  commencement  of  your  philo- 
sophical studies,  notions  which  these  studies  themselves  are  in- 
tended tQ  enable  you  to  understand.  But  although  you  cannot  at 
once  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  be  enabled  to  form  at  least  some  vague 
conception  of  the  road  you  are  about  to  travel,  and  of  the  point  to 
which  it  will  conduct  you.    I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will,  for 
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the  present,  li^'pothetically  believe,  —  believe  upon  authority, — 
what  you  may  not  now  adequately  understand;  but  this  only  to 
the  end  that  you  may  not  hereafter  be  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing any  conclusion  upon  trust.  Nor  is  this  temporary  exaction  of 
credit  j>eculiar  to  philosophical  education.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
belief  always  precedes  knowledge,  —  it  is  the  condition  of  instruc- 
tion. The  child  (as  observed  by  Aristotle)  must  believe,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn ;  ^  and  even  the  primary  facts  of  intelligence,  — 
the  facts  which  precede,  as  they  afford  the  conditions  of,  all  knowl- 
edge, —  would  not  be  original  were  they  revealed  to  us  under  any 
other  form  than  that  of  natural  or  necessary  beliefs.  Without 
further  preamble,  therefore,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  afford  you  some 
general  notion  of  what  philosophy  is.^ 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  quCvStions  to  be  answered :  — Ist, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name?  and,  2d, 
rdi^   ^pbiT^h'         What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ^A^n^ .?    An  answer 

to  the  former  question  is  afforded  in  a  nominal 
defhiition  of  the  term  philosophy^  and  in  a  history  of  its  employ- 
ment and  af>plication. 

In  regard  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  word,  you  are 

aware  that  Philosophy  is  a  term  of  Greek  origin 
—  that  it  is  a  compound  of  ^tXo9,  a  lover  or 
friend^  and   acxjiUL,^  wisdom  —  speculative  wis- 
dom.    Philosophy  is  thus,  literally,  a  love  of  wisdotn.    But  if  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  be  unambiguous,  the  history  of 
its  ap])lication  is,  I  think,  involved  in  considerable  doubt.    Accord- 
ing   to  the    commonly  received    account,   the 
p^Ta'^orL''^'"^       designation  of  philosopher  {lover  or  suitor  of 

wisdoyn)  was  first  assumed  and  applied  by 
Pythagoras  ;  whilst  of  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  its  assump- 
tion, we  have  a  story  by  Ciceix),*  on  the  authority  of  Ileraclides 
Ponticus  ;*  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  one  place,^  on  the  authority 


Pbiloeophy  —  the 
name. 


1  Soph.  Elench.  c.  2.  — Ed. 

2  Ou  comprehension  of  Philoeophy  inter 
Antiquox^  see  Brandis,  Getehiehte  der  Pkiloso" 
phity  etc.,  vol.  i.  i  6,  p.  7,  seq. 

3  :io^la  in  Greek,  though  sometimes  used 
in  a  wide  sense,  like  the  term  wiu  applied  to 
skill  in  liandicraft,  yet  properly  denoted  spec- 
ulative, not  practical  wisdom  or  prudence. 
See  Aristotle,  Etk.  Nie.  lib.  vi.  c.  7,  with  the 
commentary  of  Eustratius.  [Aib  Aya^ay6po¥f 
Kol  SaK^y  Kot  rohs  rotof&rovs,  ao^hs  fUy, 
<l>poyit».ovs  8*  off  ffXuriy  cTvou,  Srov  ttwrty 
iyvooutn'at  rii  ovfK^poydi*  iavraiis'  Ktd  irtfy- 

9€Ufi6yia  ci8^mi  airro6s  ^atrw,  kxjp^n^^^  V, 


%ri  ou  rk  tufbpiinnva^  i.yo^h.  (qrownw,  'H 
8i  ^p6yr]Cis  Ttpl  TO  oy^fHlixivaf  Kcd  ir«pl,  &y 
tail  Boukt^cur^u*  From  the  long  commen- 
tary of  Eustratius,  the  following  extract  will 
be  sufficient :  *AAA^  t^  r4\os  rod  cofffov  i^ 
Utopia  r^s  iXVIt^ias  i<rrl,  «ra2  ^  rov  Ctrros 
KaTd\fj}\fis'  ovxl  8^  Ti  Tpcucrhy  i,ya^6y, 
Upcucrhv  ydp  kvriv  kyo^hv  rh  Zik  irp<{{ewr 

Karop^ovixtyo¥f  dtwpla  9h  irpd^tws  Mpa- — 
Ed. 

4  Tuse.  Quasi,  lib.  v.  c.  8. 

A  lleraclides   Ponticus  —  scholar   both    of 

Plato  and  of  AristoUe. 

6  Lib.  1. 12. 
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of  Heraclides,  and  in  anotheiV  on  that  of  Sosicrates,  —  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  Sosicrates  be  not  in  the  second  pas- 
sage a  corrupted  lection  for  Heraclides;*  in  which  cfise  the  whole 
probability  of  the  story  will  depend  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
Heraclides  alone,  for  the  comparatively  recent  testimony  of  lam- 

blichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  must  go  for 
^e  intervtew  of       nothing.     As  told  by  Ciccro,  it  is  as  follows :  — 

Pythagoras  and  Leon.  ^  j  i 

Pjiihagoras  once  upon  a  time  (says  the  Roman 
orator),  having  come  to  Phlius,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  displayed, 
in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Leon,  who  then  governed 
that  city,  a  range  of  knowledge  so  extensive,  that  the  prince, 
admiring  his  eloquence  and  ability,  inquired  to  what  art  he  had 
principally  devoted  himself  Pythagoras  answered,  that  he  pro- 
fessed no  art,  and  was  simply  a  philosopher.  Leon,  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  name,  again  inquired  who  were  the  philosophers,  and 
in  what  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that 
human  life  seemed  to  resemble  the  great  fair,  held  on  occasion  of 
those  solemn  games  which  all  Greece  met  to  celebrate.  For  some, 
exercised  in  Jithletic  contests,  resorted  thither  in  quest  of  glory  and 
the  crown  of  victory ;  while  a  greater  number  flocked  to  them  in 
order  to  buy  and  ^ell,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  —  and  they  were  those  distinguished  by  their  liber- 
ality and  intelligence,  —  who  came  from  no  motive  of  glory  or  of 
gain,  but  simply  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  note  of  what  was 
done,  and  in  what  manner.  So  likewise,  continued  Pythagoras,  we 
men  all  make  our  entrance  into  this  life  on  our  departure  from 
another.  Some  are  here  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  honoi-s,  others 
in  the  search  of  riches ;  a  few  there  are  who,  indifferent  to  all  else, 
devote  themselves  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things.  These^ 
then,  are  they  whom  I  call  students  of  wisdom,  for  such  is  meant  by 
philosopher. 

Pythagoras  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  flourished  about  560  years 

before  the  advent  of  Christ,^ — about  130  years 

Rests  on  doubtful      ^^^^^  ^j^^  y^^y^  ^^  ^^^^^     Hcraclidcs  and  Sosi- 

anthority.  /.    ,  .  ./.  r^      . 

crates,  the  two  vouchers  of  this  story, —  if  Sosi- 
crates be  indeed  a  voucher,  —  lived  long  subsequently  to  the  age 
of  Pythagoras;  and  the  former  is,  moreover,  confessed  to  have 
been  an  egregious  fabulist.     From  the  principal  circumstances  of 

1  lib.  Yiii.  8.  B.  C.  54O-510,  in  the  times  of  Polycrates  and 

2  See  Menage,  Commentary  on  Laertius,  Tarquinius  8u|>erbu8  (Clinton,  F.  H,  510.) 
TiiL  8:  His  birth  is  usually  placed  in  the  49th  Olym- 

8  The  exact  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  piad  (B.  C.  684).  See  Brandis,  Geseh.  der  Pltil. 
Pythagoras  are  uncertain.  Nearly  all  author-  vol.  i.  p.  422;  Zeller,  FhiL  der  Griechen.^  vol.  i. 
ttks,  however,  are  agreed  that  he  "  flourished"      p.  217,  2d  ed. — Ed. 
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his  life,  mentioned  by  Laertius  after  older  anthors,  and  from  the 
fragments  wo  possess  of  the  works  of  Heraclides,  —  in  short,  from 
all  opinions,  ancient  and  modern,  we  learn  that  he  *  was  at  once 
credulous  and  deceitful,  —  a  dupe  and  an  impostor.  The  anecdote, 
therefore,  rests  on  very  slender  authority.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  Socrates  was  the  first  who  adopted,  or,  at  least,  the  first  who 

familiarized,  the  expression.*  It  was  natural  that 

Socratw  pobabiy  the      y^e  should  be  anxious  to  Contradistinguish  him- 

^^^^  self  from   the    Sophists,    (ol  a-oifKHf  ol  ao^iaral, 

sophistae),  literally,  the  wise  men ;'  and  no  term 
could  more  appropriately  ridicule  the  arrogance  of  these  pretend- 
ers, or  afford  a  happier  contrast  to  their  haughty  designation,  than 
that  of  philosopher  (/.  e.,  the  lover  of  wisdom) ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certain  that  the  substantives  ^^tkoaxxf^Ca.  and  ^iXoo-o^os^ 
first  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school.*  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  verb  </>(Xo(r(H^u/  is  found  in  Ilero- 
♦iXo(ro^€?vfoiiBdin      ^         j^^  ^^^  address  by  Crcesus  to  Solon ;'  and 

Herodotus.  -^  j  ? 

that  too  in  a  participial  form,  to  designate  the  lat- 
ter as  a  man  who  had  travelled  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  (w^  ^iXcxro^coiv  yrjv  TToXXriv  ^ccjptiy?  ctvcKCv  hr^rjkv&as). 
It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that,  before  the  time  of  Socrates, 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  were  occasionally  designated  philosophers :  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  Socrates  and  his  school  firat  appropriated 
the  term  as  a  distinctive  appellation ;  and  that  the  word  philosophy^ 
in  consequence  of  this  appropriation,  came  to  be  employed  for  the 
complement  of  all  higher  knowledge,  and,  more  especially,  to  denote 
the  science  conversant  about  the  principles  or  causes  of  existence. 
The  term  philosophy^  I  may  notice,  which  was  originally  assumed 
in  modesty,  soon  lost  its  Socratic  and  etymological  signification, 
and  returned  to  the  meaning  of  o-cx^to,  or  wisdom.  Quintilian*  calls 
it  nomen  insolentissimum  ;  Seneca,'  nomen  invidiosum  y  Epictetus* 


1  Compare  Meinen,  Geschiehte  der  Wissen- 
.tchn/tm_  in  Grieehenland  und  Rotiiy  vol.  i.  p. 
118;  and  Krug.  Lexikony  vol.  iii.  p.  211.  —  Ed. 

8  There  is,  however,  the  liiTp6s  ^t\6(ro^os 
lir6^os  of  Hippocrates.  But  this  occurs  in 
one  of  the  Hippocratic  writings  which  is  man- 
iftotly  spurious,  and  of  date  subsequent  to 
the  fiither  of  medicine.  Hippocrates  was  an 
early  contemporary  of  Socrates.  [The  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  TIcpl  EhaxfU^otrvyriSy  Opera 
—Qwona  004514,  p.  41,  ed.  Venice,  1588.~Ed.] 

8  Perhaps  rather  "  the  Professors  of  Wis- 
dom,'>    See  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Cope  in  the 


Journal  of  ClassieeAarui  Sacred  Philology^  toI.  L 
p.  182.  —  Ed. 

4  See  especially  Flato,  Tketdrusy  p.  278 :  -< 
T^  fk\v  iro<p6¥t  &  ^aiip^t  mtAciK  ffMoty^  fi^ya 

^«A^<ro0oK  ^  rotovr6y  r<  fjMW6y  re  &r 
aW^  &pfi6rT0t  Kol  4fAfAt\ttrr4pcfSt  fx^* 
Compare  also  the  description  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  Sinnposium,  p.  204,  as  /ura^v  <r»- 
(jmv  ical  itfitAovs,  —  Ed. 

5  Lib.  i.  30. 

6  Inst.  Oral.  Prooem. 

7  Epist.  v. 

8  Enek,  e.  63,  ed.  Wolf;  46  ed.  Sehwcigh. 
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counsels  his  scholars  not  to  call  themselves  ^Philosophers;'^  and 
prmidis  one  of  the  most  ordinary  epithets  with  which  philosophy  is 
now  associated.  Thus  Campbell,  in  his  Address  to  the  Rainbow, 
says: 

*'  I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  tell  me  what  thou  art." 

So  much  for  the  name  signifying ;  we  proceed  now  to  the  thing 

signified.     Were  I  to  detail  to  you  the  various 
Pbii«ophy  --  the      definitions*   of  philosophy   which   philosophers 

nff  — itsdeftnitioni.  ^  t  . 

have  promulgated  —  far  more,  were  I  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  the  author  of  each  maintains  the  exclusive 
adequacy  of  his  peculiar  definition  —  I  should,  in  the  present  stage 
of  your  progress,  only  perplex  and  confuse  you.  Philosophy,  for 
example,  —  and  I  select  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  illustri- 
ous definitions,  —  philosophy  has  been  defined:  —  Tlie  science  of 
things  divine  and  human,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained;*—  Tlie  science  of  effects  by  their  causes;*' — The  science 
of  sufficient  reasons;*  —  The  science  of  things  possible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  possible;'  —  The  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced 
from  first  principles;'  —  The  science  of  truths,  sensible  and  ab- 
stract;'—  The  application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  objects;*  — 
The  science  of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessaiy  ends 
of  human  reason;*  —  The  science  of  the  original  form  of  the  ego 
or  mental  self;'®  —  The  science  of  science;"  —  The  science  of  the 


1  Tide  Chusendi^  I.  p.  1,  tq.;  Dendnger, 
hutit.  Log.  i.  p.  40:  Schekiler'i  fkryetop.  pp. 
66, 75;  Weiss,  Log.  p.  8;  Schdbleros,  Op.  Log. 
L  p.  1,  »«q. 

S  Cieero,  De  OffieiiSy  ii.  2.  Nee  quidquam 
aliod  est  philosophiaf  si  interpretari  veils, 
qnam  studium  sapientic.  Sapientia  autcra 
cit,  (ut  a  reteribns  pbilosophis  deflnitum 
at),  rerom  diviuanim  et  bumanamm,  causa- 
nimqae  quibus  be  res  continentur,  scientia. 
CC  Tuse.  Qntrst.  iv.  28,  v.  8.  De  Fin.  ii.  12; 
Seneca,  Epist.  89;  rseudo-Platarcb,  De  Ptae. 
Pkiios.  Prooem.:  o/  /i^r  ovy  ^rwueol  fOturtuf 
tifp  itkv  <ro(>ieaf  ffiKcu  S^iwi^  re  iroi  h^pwwi' 
wmv  iirurHifirif'  r^v  Hk  ^<Ao<ro^/ay,  itnai' 
9v  rdxyfis  ivvnfi^tAv,  Cf.  Plato,  Phadrusy 
p.  269;  Rep.  ri.  p.  486.  —  Ed. 

S  Uobbes,  Compuiatio  siv  Logica,  e.  1; 
Philosophia  est  eflfectuum  sive  Phienomenwii 
ex  conoeptis  eoram  causis  sea  generationibus, 
et  nirsns  generationum  que  esse  possunt,  ex 
oognitis  efiVctlbus  per  rectam  ratiocinationem 
aeqaisita  cognitio.  Cf.  Arist  Melapk,  i.  1. 
yV  oiwfui(ofi4inip   <ro^(ay  wtpi  rii  wp&ra 

—  Ed, 


4  Leibnitz,  quoted  bjr  Mazure,  Cows  d*  Pkil^ 
osophiey  torn.  i.  p.  2;  see  also  Wenzel,  EUmenta 
Pkilotopkitr,  torn.  i.  f  7.  Cf.  Leibnitz,  Lettres 
entre  Leibnitz  et  Cla^key  Opera^  p.  778,  (ed. 
Erd.)  — Ed. 

A  Wolf,  Philosophia  Rasionalisy  f  29.— Ed. 

6  Descartes,  Prineipia^  Epistola  Authoris. 
Cf.  Wolf.  Phil.  Rat.  §  88.  — Ed. 

7  Condillac,  VArt  de  Raisonnery  CourSy  torn, 
iii.  p.  8,  (ed.  1780).  Cf  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom, 
viii.  8,  p.  782.  ^  8«  tAv  ^iXoaS^y  wpayfiU' 
rtia  wtpi  Tff  T&  yo^ifwra  Kol  r^  imicflfMtfa 
Katceyivrrai.  —  Ed. 

8  Compare  Teuuemann,  Gesehiehte  der  J^ih 
osophify  Einleitung,  i  13-  —  Ed. 

9  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Yemunfty  Method' 
enlebre,  c.  3;  Krug,  Phitosophischea  Lexikony 
iii.  p.  218.  —  Ed. 

10  Krug,  mtosophitekes  Lexikon^  iii.  p.  218. 
The  definition  is  substantially  Fichte's.  See 
his  Crrundlage  der  Gesammten  Wissenscho/tS' 
Uhren,  ( Werke,  i  p.  283);  and  his  Zweite  Einlei- 
tung in  die  Wixaenseha/tsUhre,  ( Werkej  i.  p.  615.) 
—  Ed. 

U  Flchte,  Uber  den  Begriff  der  Wisundujts- 
Ukn,  S 1  ( ^*rkty  i.  46  )-=  £d. 
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absolute ;  —  The  science  of  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  ideal 
and  real  ^  —  or,  The  identity  of  identity  and  non-identity,  etc.,  etc.* 
All  such  definitions  ai*e  (if  not  positively  erroneous),  either  so  vagUe 
that  they  afford  no  precise  knowledge  of  their  object ;  or  they  are 
so  j)ai*tial,  that  they  exclude  what  they  ought  to  comprehend ;  or 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  supply  no  preliminaiy  informa- 
tion, and  are  only  to  be  understood,  (if  ever,)  after  a  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  of  that  which  they  profess  to  explain.  It  is,  in- 
deed, perhaps  impossible,  adequately  to  define  philosophy.  For 
what  is  to  be  defined  comprises  what  cannot  be  included  in  a 
single  definition.  For  philosophy  is  not  regarded  from  a  single 
point  of  view,  —  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  theoretical,  —  that  is, 
in  relation  to  man  as  a  thinking  and  cognitive  intelligence ;  some- 
times as  practical,  —  that  is,  in  relation  to  man  as  a  moral  agent ; 
—  and  sometimes,  as  comprehending  both  theory  and  practice. 
Again,  philosophy  may  either  be  regarded  objectively,  that  is,  as  a 
complement  of  truths  known  ;  or  subjectively,  —  that  is,  as  a  habit 
or  quality  of  the  mind  knowing.  In  these  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  definition  of  philosophy,  but  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  end  which  every  definition  proposes,  —  make  you  under- 
stand, as  precisely  as  the  unprecise  nature  of  the  object-matter  per- 
mits, what  is  meant  by  philosophy,  and  what  are  the  sciences  it 
properly  comprehends  within  its  sphere. 

As  a  matter  of  history  I  may  here,  however,  parenthetically  men- 
tion, that  in  Greek  antiquity  there  were  in  all 
six  definitions  of  philosophy  which  obtained 
celebrity.  On  these  collectively  there  are  ex- 
tant various  treatises.  Among  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  that 
of  Ammonius  Hermiaj*  is  the  oldest;  and  the  fullest  is  one  by  an 
anonymous  author,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Cramer  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Anecdota  Groecu  Parisiensid.^  Of  the  six,  the  first 
and  second  define  philosophy  from  its  object  matter,  —  that  which 
it  is  about ;  the  third  and  fourth,  from  its  end,  —  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is ;  the  fifth,  from  its  relative  preeminence ;  and  the 
sixth,  from  its  etymology. 


Definitions  in  Greek 
antiquity. 


1  Schelling,  Vom  leh  als  Prinetp  tier  Philoso- 
pkUf  H  6,  9 ;  Krug,  Lexikon,  iii.  p.  213.  —  Ed. 

S  Schelling,  Bruno,  p.  205  (2d  ed.)  Cf.  PhU- 
OMophie  der  NatWy  Einleitung,  p.  64,  and  Zus- 
atz  sur  Einleitung,  p.  66  —  88  (2d  ed . )  —  Ed. 

8  Hegel,  Logik,  ( Werke,  iii.  p.  64.)  —  Ed. 
4  Ammonii  in  qmnqu4  toces  Pwpkyrii  Com- 


mentarius,  p.  1.  (ed.  Aid.)    Given  in  part  by 
Brandis,  Scholin  in  Aristot^Um,  p.  9.  — Ed. 

A  r.  889.  Extracted  also  in  part  by  Brandii, 
Scholia  in  Ari^oteUntj  p.  6.  This  commentary 
is  conjectured  by  Val.  Ro8C  (De  Aristotellx  Lib- 
rorum  Ordine  et  Auetoritate,  p.  243)  to  be  the 
work  of  Oly  mpiodoru0.  The  delinitionit  quoted 
in  the  text  are  given  by  TzeUes,  ChUiads,  x. 
600.— Ed. 
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The  first  of  these  definitions  of  philosophy  is,  —  "  the  knowledge 
of  things  existent  as  existent,"— (yiwis  iw  ovnM^  ^  6vTa.y 

The  second  is  —  "the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, — ^" 
(yvuxris  Stuav  Kal  avBpnajrCwxv  Trpayfidruiv,)*  These  are  both  from  the 
object-matter ;  and  both  were  referred  to  Pythagoras. 

The  third  and  fourth,  the  two  definitions  of  philosophy  from  its 
end,  are,  again,  both  taken  from  Plato.  •  Of  these  the  third  is, — 
"  philosophy  is  a  meditation  of  death,"  (jiikenj  Savdrov ;)'  the  fourth 
—  "  philosophy  is  a  resembling  of  the  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  com- 
petent to  man,  (ofioiuxrw  ^cy  Kara  to  Swarbv  dvi^pcoinp.)* 

The  fifth,  that  from  its  preeminence,  was  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle, and  defined  philosophy  "the  art  of  arts,  and  science  of 
sciences,"   (rixy^  rcxydv  kclX  iwurnjixrj  ivumffjuav.Y 

Finally,  the  sixth,  that  from  the  etymology,  was  like  the  first  and 
.  second,  carried  up  to  Pythagoras  —  it  defined  philosophy  "the  love 

of  wisdom,"  (<^iAta  <rcK/>ias.)* 

To  these  a  seventh  and  even  an  eighth  were  sometimes  added, — 
but  the  seventh  was  that  by  the  physicians  who  defined  medicine 
the  philosophy  of  bodies,  (iarptioy  cori  <^tXoo-o<^ia  a-wfuiTtuv) ;  and  phil- 
osophy, the  medicine  of  souls,  (<^iXoo-o^ia  ioTLv  tarpiKrj  iJ/xf\!tiv)J  This 
was  derided  by  the  philosophers ;  as,  to  sj>eak  with  Homer,  being 
an  exchange  of  brass  for  gold,  and  of  gold  for  brass,  (xpwrta  xoA.- 
Ktitov) ;  and  as  defining  the  more  known  by  the  less  known. 

The  eighth  is  from  an  expression  of  Plato,  >vho,  in  the  TheaB- 
tetus,*  calls  philosophy  "the   greatest   music,"    (/xcyumy  fiovcucrj,) 
jmeaning  thereby  the  harmony  of  the  rational,  irascible,  and  a])pe- 
^tent,  parts  of  the  soul,  (Xoyos,  Svfw^,  «ri^/ua). 

/^   But  to  return :  All  philosophy  is  knowledge,  but  all  knowledge 
is  not  philosophy.    Philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  knowledge. 


1  Cf.  Arist.  Metaph.  iii.  1.  —Ed. 

2  See  ante,  p.  35,  note  2.  —  Ed. 

S  I^ado,  p.  80 :  rovTo  8i  oOB^y  &AAo  itrrltf 
fl  ip^ws  <pi\oco(poviya  Ktd  r^  tmi  rtbv^tu 
lifXtrtkra  Pffilms"  ^  oh  roW  &y  cfi;  fitKtrri 
bw^rov ;  Cf.  Cicero  Tuse.  Qmest.  i.  30;  Mac- 
robiuii,  £»  Som,  Seipionis^  i.  18;  Damafleeniu, 
DiaUetua,  c.  3.  —  Ed. 

4  TJutrietus^  p.  176:  9ih  fccd  wupair^ai  xph 

ti  Sfiaiwrts  <^e^  irar&  rh  hviwr6v.  —  Ed. 

s  The  anonymotu  commentator  qnotea  this 
aa  a  passage  from  the  Metaphysiu.  It  does 
Dot  occur  literally,  bat  the  sense  is  subetan- 
tiallj  that  expressed  in  Book  i.  c  2.  Airpi- 
fiiorarai  8i  rwr  iwurrrjfi&v  ed  fid\iara  rw 
Ttfiirrmv  tXaiw  .  .  .  *AAA^  fiV  *^^  8i8»r- 


.  .  •  o(^c  Tijs  Tow&TTis  &\Ai|v  XP^  voijd(uv 
rt/xtuTdpaV  ^  ykp  ^tiordrri  irol  rifutirrdrri. 
Cf.  Eth.  Nie.  vi.  7 :  S^Aof  Srt  ff  onptfitaTdTri 
&y  Tfi^r  iirumiiiuv  cfty  ^  awpiu.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  detinition  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Metaphysics  is  in  A  minor ^  c.  1.  Op^us  8*  I^X'< 
Hal  rh  KokuffShu  r^v  ^i\oao<l>lav  iwtariifiTjy 
rijs  iKii^tlas.  —  Ed. 

6  See  ante,  p.  45. — Ed. 

7  Anon,  apud  Cramer,  Aneedota^  iv.  p.  818; 
Brandis,  Scholia^  p.  7.  — Ed. 

8  So  qaoted  by  the  commentator;  but  the 
passage  occurs  in  the  Phasdo^  p.  61.  Kal  ipMi 
oUrw  rh  iwinrviop  $vtp  Ihrpaxrovy  rouro  ^wi- 
ic«\c^«ty,  fioiHTiK^i^  iro<«7v,  its  fpiKotro^ias 
l/Av  otfmtf  yivyifmis  fiovtru^s.  —  Ed. 
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What,  then,  is  philosophical  knowledge,  and  how  is  it  discriminated 

from  knowledge  in  general  ?     We  are  endowed 
Philosophical  »nd      ^    ^^^  Creator  with  certain  faculties  of  observa- 

empirical  knowledge.  ^.  ,.,,,,      i  r 

tion,  which  enable  us  to  become  aware  of  cer- 
tain appearances  or  phaenomena.  These  faculties  may  be  stated, 
as  two,  —  Sense,  or  External  Perception,  and  Self-Consciousness 
or  Internal  Perception ;  and  these  faculties  severally  afford  us  the 
knowledge  of  a  different  series  of  phienomena.  Through  our 
senses,  we  apprehend  what  exists,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  external 
or  material  world ;  by  our  self-consciousness,^  we  apprehend  what 
is,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  internal  world,  or  world  of  thought. 
What  is  the  extent,  and  what  the  certainty,  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  sense  and  self-consciousness,  we  do  not  at  present 
consider.  It  is  now  sufficient  that  the  simple  fact  be  admitted,  that 
we  do  actually  thus  know;  and  that  fact  is  so  manifest,  that  it 
requires,  I  presume,  at  my  hands,  neither  proof  nor  illustration. 
The  infoimation  which  we  thus  receive, — that  certain  phienomena 

are,  or  have  been,  is  called  Historical,  or  Empir- 
Empirical  know  -      -^^^  knowledge.^    It  is  called  historical,  because, 

edge — what.  ,  ^ 

in  this  knowledge,  we  know  only  the  fact,  only 
that  the  phoBUomenon  is ;  for  history  is  properly  only  the  narration 
of  a  consecutive  series  of  phenomena  in  time,  or  the  description  of 
a  coexistent  series  of  phaBnomena  in  space.  Civil  history  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  one ;  natural  history,  of  the  other.  It  is  called  empir-  , 
ical  or  experiential,  if  we  might  use  that  term,  because  it  is  given 
us  by  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  tlie  result  of 

inference  or  reasoning.     I  may  notice,  by  paren- 
By-meanmg  of  the      thesis,  that  you  must  discharffc  from  your  minds 

term  empirical.  '  \  *='  .         i       .  ,      , 

the  by-meaning  accidentally  associated  with  the 
word  empiric  or  empirical,  in  common  English.  This  tenn  is  with 
us  more  familiarly  used  in  reference  to  medicine,  and  from  its  fortu- 
itous employment  in  that  science,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  word  empir- 
ical has  unfortunately  acquired,  in  our  language,  a  one-sided  and  an 
unfavorable  meaning.  Of  the  origin  of  this  meaning  many  of  you 
may  not  be  aware.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  c/xTrciptia  is  the 
Greek  term  for  experience,  and  ifivtipuco^  an  epithet  applied  to  one 
who  uses  experience.  Now,  among  the  Greek  physicians,  there  arose 
a  sect  who,  professing  to  employ  experience  alone  to  the  exclusion 
of  generalization,  analogy,  and  reasoning,  denominated  themselves 
distinctively  ollyiTrtipiKol — the  Empirics.  The  opposite  extreme  was 
adopted  by  another  sect,  who,  rejecting  observation,  founded  their 

1  On  the  place  and  sphere  of  Consciootness,         >  Brandis^  Ge»ehieht«  der  Philosophies  vol.  L 
■ee  DisaunoHSj  p.  47.~£i>.  p.  2.    [Cf.  Wolf.  PkU,  Rat,  f  8.  — £d.] 
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doctrine  exclusively  on  reasoning  and  theory ;  —  and  these  called 
themselves  61  fjL€&oSucoC —  or  Methodists.  A  third  school,  of  whom 
Gak»n  was  the  head,  opposed  equally  to  the  two  extreme  sects  of 
the  Empirics  Jind  of  the  Metliodists,  and,  availing  themselves  both 
of  experience  and  reasoning,  were  styled  ol  Say/xarwcot  —  the  Dog- 
matists, or  rational  physicians.^  A  keen  controversy  arose;  the 
Empirics  were  defeated;  they  gradually  died  out;  and  their  doc- 
trine, of  which  nothing  is  known  to  us,  except  through  the  writings 
of  their  adversaries,^  has  probably  been  painted  in  blacker  colors 
than  it  deserved.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  word  was  firat 
naturalized  in  English,  at  a  time  when  the  Galenic  works  were  of 
paramount  authority  in  medicine,  as  a  term  of  medical  import — 
of  medical  reproach ;  and  the  collateral  meaning,  which  it  had  acci- 
dentally obtained  in  that  science,  was  associated  with  an  unfavor- 
able signification,  so  that  an  Empiric,  in  common  English,  has  been 
long  a  synonym  for  a  charlatan  or  quack-doctor,  and,  by  a  very 
natural  extension,  in  general,  for  any  ignorant  pretender  in  science. 
In  philosophical  language,  the  tenn  empirical  means  simply  what 
belongs  to,  or  is  the  product  of,  experience  or  obsen-ation,  and,  in 
contrast  to  another  term  aflerwai'ds  to  be  explained,  is  now  tech- 
nically in  general  use  through  eveiy  other  country  of  Europe. 
Were  there  any  other  word  to  be  found  of  a  corresponding  signifi- 
cation in  English,  it  would  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  by-mean- 
ing attached  to  empirical,  be  expedient  not  to  employ  this  latter. 
But  there  is  not.  McperienticU  is  not  in  common  use,  and  experi- 
mental only  designates  a  certain  kind  of  experience  —  viz.  that  in 
wliich  the  fact  observed  has  been  brought  about  by  a  certain  inten- 
tional prearrangement  of  its  coefficients.     But  this  by  the  way. 

Returning,  then,  from  our  digression:  Historical  or  empirical 
knowledge  is  simply  the  knowledge  that  something  is.  Were  we 
to  use  the  expression,  the  knowledge  that^  it  would  sound  awkward 
and  unusual  in  our  modem  languages.  In  Greek,  the  most  i)hilo- 
sophical  of  all  tongues,  its  parallel,  however,  was  familiarly  em- 
ployed, more  especially  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,^  in  contrast 
to  another  knowledge  of  whiclj  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  was 
called  the  to  oti,  that  is,  ^  yjwt?  on  cortv.'*     I  should  notice,  that 

I  See  Galen,  De  Seetisy  c.  1,  and  the  Defini-  y^a  rhy  kpi^fibv  Urcartp  iirurrdixtba.     Z17- 

tiones  Medica  and  Introdiictio  $eu  MedieuSy  as-  roD/iCK  8i  riTtapOy  rh  5t4,  t^  ZUri^  *i  trriy 

eribed  to  the  same  author;  Celsiu,  De  Re  ^[  i<my.     These  were  distinguished  by  the 

JWfrfiVa,  Pr«f. ;  Dan.  Le  Clerc,  Histoire  de  la  La^n  lo^idanfl  as  the  qiurstiones  scibiUs  and 

Mideeinty  part  ii.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  1— lib  iv.,  ch.  ^g^^  usually  rendered  ^uod  sUy  eur  tity  an  sity 

^'  —  ^^-  quid  sit. —  Ed. 

a  I«  Clerc,  Histoire  de  la  M4deeiney  part  ii.,  4  xhis  expression  in  Latin,  at  least  in  Latin 

lib.  ii.,  ch.  1.  —  Ed.  not  absolutely  barbarous,  can  only  be  trans- 

s  See  Anal.  Post.  ii.  1.    T&  (nroufityd  iarw  lated  ragnely  by  an  acoiuatiTe  and  an  InAnip 


^ 
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with  118,  the  knoxchdge  that^  is  commonly  called  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact}  As  examples  of  empirical  knowledge,  take  the  facts, 
whether  known  on  our  own  experience  or  on  the  testified  experi- 
ence of  others,  —  that  a  stone  falls,  —  that  smoke  ascends,  —  that 
the  leaves  bud  in  spring  and  fall  in  autumn,  —  that  such  a  book 
contains  such  a  passage,  —  that  such  a  passage  contains  such  an 
opinion,  —  that  Caesar,  that  Charlemagne,  that  Napoleon,  existed.* 
But  things  do  not  exist,  events  do  not  occur,  isolated,  —  apart  — 

by  themselves,  —  they  exist,  they  occur,  and  are 
Phuosophicai  knowi-      .     ^^  conceived,  only  in  connection.   Our  obser- 

edge  —  what.  "•  .  «.     t 

vation  affords  us  no  example  of  a  pha}nomenon 
which  is  not  an  effect ;  nay,  our  thought  cannot  even  realize  to  itself 
the  possibility  of  a  phenomenon  without  a  cause.  We  do  not  at 
present  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  effect  and 
c^iuse,'*  —  either  in  reality,  or  in  thouglit.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  puqjose  to  observe  that,  while,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  anything  to  begin  to  be,  without 
referring  it  to  some  cause,  —  still  the  knowledge  of  its  particular 
cause  is  not  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  effect.  By 
this  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  thinking  some  cause  for  every 
phainomenou ;  and  by  our  original  ignorance  of  what  pailicular 
causes  belong  to  what  particular  effects, — it  is  rendered  impossible 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  phaenom- 
enon :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  determined,  —  we  are  necessitated, 
to  regard  each  phaenomenon  as  only  partially  known,  until  we  dis- 
cover the  causes  on  which  it  depends  for  its  existence.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  struck  with  the  appearance  in  the  heavens  called  a 
rainbow.  Think  we  cannot  that  this  phajnomeuon  has  no  cause, 
though  we  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  that  cause  is.  Now, 
our  knowledge  of  the  phaenomenon  as  a  mere  fact,  —  as  a  mere 
isolated  event,  —  does  not  content  us ;  we  therefore  set  about  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  —  which  the  constitution  of  our  mind  com- 


tive,  for  yoa  are  probably  aware  that  the 
conjunctive  quod^  by  which  the  Greek  8r(  Is 
often  translated,  has  always  a  caused  signifi- 
cation in  genuine  Latinity.  Thus,  we  cannot 
Bay,  seio  quod  res  sitj  credo  quod  tu  sis  doctus:  — 
this  is  barbarous.  We  must  say,  scio  rem  esse^ 
ertdo  U  esse  doetum. 

1  [Empirical  is  also  used  in  contrast  with 
Necessary  knowledge ;  the  former  signilfying 
the  knowledge  simply  of  what  is,  the  latter 
of  what  must  be.]  —  Oral  Interpolation. 

s  The  terms  historical  and  empirical  are 
used  as  synonymous  by  AriitoUe,  as  both  de- 


noting a  knowledge  of  the  tri.  (Compare 
.the  De  Jiuxssu  AnirruUium^  c.  1;  Metaph,  i.  1.) 
Ariiitotle,  therefore,  calls  his  empirical  work 
on  animals,  History  of  Animals ;  —  Theophras- 
tu8,  his  empirical  work  on  plants,  History  0/ 
Plants :  —  Pliny,  his  empirical  book  on  nature 
in  general,  Natural  History,  Pliny  says :  *'  no- 
bis propoeitum  est  naturas  remm  indicar* 
manifestos^  non  eausas  indagare  dubias.^^  See 
Brandis,  Geschichte  der  Pkilosophie^  i.  p.  2. 

3  See  on  this  point  the  Author's  i>wciM- 
«tofu,  p.  G09. — £d. 
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pels  us  to  suppose,  —  and  at  length  discover  that  the  rainbow  is  the 
effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  watery  particles  of  a 
cloud.  Having  ascertained  the  cause,  but  not  till  then,  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  fully  know  the  effect. 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  phajnomenon  is  differ- 
ent from,  is  something  more  than,  the  knowledge  of  that  plwenom- 
enon  simply  as  a  fact;  and  these  two  cognitions  or  knowledges^ 
have,  accordingly,  received  different  names.  The  latter,  we  have 
seen,  is  called  historical^  or  efnpirical  knowledge;  the  former  is 
called  philosophical^  or  scientific^  ov  rational  knowledge.^  Historical, 
is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  —  philosophical,  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  it  is.  And  as  the  Greek  language,  with  peculiar  felicity, 
expresses  historical  knowledge  by  the  on — the  yvwo-t?  ori  cori:  so, 
it  well  expresses  philosophical  knowledge  by  the  Start*  —  the  yvoKrts 
SioTt  coTi,  though  here  its  relative  suj)eriority  is  not  the  same.  To 
recapitulate  what  has  now  been  stated  :  —  There  are  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  knowledge.  The  first  is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  — 
oTixfjTJfjia  coTt,  rem  esse  ;  —  and  it  is  called  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
historical,  or  empirical  knowledge.  The  second  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  Scort  XPVH^  ^^""^  <^^^  ^^  ^^^  /  —  ^^^  ^^  termed 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  philosophical,  scientific,  rational  knowl- 
edge. 
Philosophical  knowledge,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term, 

and  as   synonymous  with  science,  is  thus   the 

Phfloiophy    implies      knowledge  of   effects   as    dependent  on   their 

f^^jgg^  causes.     Now,  what  does  this  imply?     In  the 

first  place,  as  every  cause  to  wliich  we  can 
ascend  is  itself  also  an  effect,  —  it  follows  that  it  is  the  scope,  that 
is,  the  aim  of  philosophy,  to  trace  up  the  series  of  effects  and  causes, 
until  we  arrive  at  causes  which  are  not  also  themselves  effects. 
These  first  causes  do  not  indeed  lie  within  the  reach  of  philosophy, 
nor  even  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension;  nor,  conse- 
quently, on  the  actual  reaching  them  does  the  existence  of  philoso- 
phy depend.  But  as  philosophy  is  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their 
causes,  the  tendency  of  philosophy  is  ever  upwards;  and  philosophy 
can,  in  thought,  in  theory,  only  be  viewed  as  accomplished,  —  which 
in  reality  it  never  can  be,  —  when  the  ultimate  causes,  —  the  causes 


1  EnowUdget  is  a  term  in  frequent  use  by  and  Sergeant's  Method  to  Science j  Trefiice,  p. 

Bacon,  and  though  now  obsolete,  should  be  25,  p.  166  et  passim.  ~~  Ed. 

revived,  as,  without  it,  we  are  compelled  to  2  Wolf,  Pkilogophia  Rationalise  f  6;  Kant, 

borrow  eognitions  to  express  its  import.]  —  Kriiik  der  reiden  Vtrnwajt^  Methodenlehre,  a 

Oral  Jbuerpotation.    [See  Bacon's  AavaneemeiU  3.  —  £d. 

gleaming,  p.  176,  ( Works^  Tol.  U.,  ed.  Mont ) ;  8  Arist.  Amd.  Pott,  ii.  1. — £d. 
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on  which  all  other  causes  depend,  —  have  been  attained  and  under- 
stood,^ 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  every  eifect  is  only  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes,  (and  by  cause,  be  it  obsei-ved, 
I  mean  everything  without  which  the  effect  could  not  be  realized), . 
and  as^hese  concurring  or  coefficient  causes,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
effect,  it  follows,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  seiies  of  causes, 
the  more  complex  will  be  the  product;  and  that  the  higher  we 
ascend,  it  will  be  the  more  simple.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a 
neutral  salt.  This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  product  —  the 
combination  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid.  Now,  considering  the  salt 
as  an  effect,  what  are  the  concuiTent  causes,  —  the  co-efficients,  — 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is  ?  These  ai-e,  firsts  the  acid,  with  its 
affinity  to  the  alkali;  secondly^  the  alkali,  with  its  affinity  to  the 
acid;  and  thirdly^  the  translating  force  (perhaps  the  human  hand) 
which  made  their  affinities  available,  by  bringing  the  two  bodies 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  Each  of  these  three  con- 
cuiTcnts  must  be  considered  as  a  partial  cause;  for,  abstract  any 
one,  and  the  effect  is  not  produced.  Now,  these  thi'ce  partial 
causes  are  each  of  them  again  effects;  but  effects  evidently  less 
complex  than  the  effect  which  they,  by  then*  concuiTence,  consti- 
tuted. But  each  of  these  three  constituents  is  an  effect ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  analyzed  into  its  causes ;  and  these  causes  again  into 
others,  until  the  procedure  is  checked  by  our  inability  to  resolve 
the  last  constituent  into  simpler  elements.  But,  though  thus  unable 
to  caiTy  our  analysis  beyond  a  limited  extent,  we  neither  conceive, 
nor  are  we  able  to  conceive,  the  constituent  in  which  our  anal- 
ysis is  aiTCSted,  as  itself  anythmg  but  an  effect.  We  therefore 
cany  on  the  analysis  in  imagination  ;  and  as  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure carries  us  from  the  more  com])lex  to  the  more .  simi)le,  and, 
consequently,  nearer  to  unity,  we  at  last  arrive  at  that  unity  itself^ 
—  at  that  ultimate  cause  which,  as  ultimate,  cannot  again  be  con- 
ceived as  an  effect.' 

Philosophy  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their  causes,  nec- 
essarily tends,  not  towards  a  plurality  of  ultimate  or  fii-st  causes, 
but  towards  one  alone.     Tliis  fii*st  cause,  —  the  Creator,  —  it  can 


1  Arist.  Annl  Post.  i.  24.  "Etx  fi^XP*  '^oxnov 
(firovfitw  rh  8t^  r/,  icol  rirt  ol6fjif^a  cIS^vcu, 
Sreu^  fi^  ^  8ri  ri  &AAo  rovro  ^  yw6iitvov  ^ 
6v'  ri\os  yhp  irol  irtpaa  rh  dtrx^^oy  fjiri 
othtfs  ioriv,  Ct  Metaph.  i.  2 :  Zii  yhp  rav- 
rriif  r&p  vp^wy  kpxStv  koSL  turiwv  tlvtu 
^t«ofnfrticfiy,  —  Ed. 

2  I  may  notice  that  an  ultimate  cause,  and 
a  fint  cause,  are  the  same,  but  viewed  in  dif- 


ferent relations.  What  is  called  the  ultimate 
cause  in  arceuding  iVom  cflbcts  to  causes,— 
that  is,  in  the  regresoive  order,  is  called  the 
first  cause  in  descending  from  causes  to  ef- 
fects,—  that  is,  in  the  progresjiivc  order. 
This  synonymous  meaning  of  the  terms  ulti- 
mate and  primary  it  is  important  to  recollect, 
for  these  words  are  in  very  common  uae  in 
philosophy. 
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indeed  never  reach,  as  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge  ;  but,  as 

the  convergence  towards  unity  in  the  ascending 
Philosophy   ncc«-       geries  is  manifest,  in  so  far  as  that  series  is  within 

tarily   teuda    towards  .  .      . 

a  fint  cauM.  ^^^  view,  and  as  it  is  even  impossible  for  the 

mind  to  suppose  the  convergence  not  continuous 
and  complete,  it  follows,  —  unless  all  analogy  be  rejected,  —  unless 
our  intelligence  be  declared  a  lie,  —  that  we  must,  j)hilo8oi)hically, 
believe  in  that  ultimate  or  primary  unity  which,  in  our  present 
existence,  we  are  not  destined  in  itself  to  apprehend. 

Such  is  philosophical  knowledge  in  its  most  extensive  signifi- 
cation ;  and,  in  this  signification,  all  the  sciences,  occupied  in  the 
research  of  causes,  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches  of  phil- 
osophy. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  these  sciences  which  is  denom- 
inated philosophical  by  preeminence ;  —  sciences, 

Sciences     denomi-      -^irhich  the  term  philosophy  exclusively  denotes, 

sated  philosophical  hy  ,  ,  .  *.  '\  i     .  -nn     1 

pn^minence.  ^hen  employed  in  propnety  and  ngor.    What 

these  sciences  are,  and  why  the  term  philosophy 
has  been  specially  limited  to  them,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  make 
you  understand. 
"  Man,"  says  Protagoras,  "  b  the  measure  of  the  universe ; "  ^  and, 

in  so  far  as  the  universe  is  an  object  of  human 
reiativr*     "**^    ^      knowledge,  the  paradox  is  a  truth.    Whatever 

we  know,  or  endeavor  to  know,  God  or  the 
world, — mind  or  matter,  —  the  distant  or  the  near,  —  we  know, 
and  can  know,  only  in  so  far  as  we  possess  a  faculty  of  knowing  in 
general ;  and  we  can  only  exercise  that  feculty  under  the  laws 
which  control  and  limit  its  operations.  However  great,  and  infi- 
nite, and  various,  therefore,  may  be  the  universe  and  its  contents, — 
these  are  known  to  us,  not  as  they  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  them.  Hence  the  brocard — "  Quicquid  recipitur,  recip- 
itur  ad  modum  recipientis." ' 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  a 
oJ^m^hj  ^""""^      knowledge,  and  as  all  knowledge  is  only  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  to  which  our  faculties 
are  subjected,  —  the  grand,  —  the  primary  problem  of  philosophy 


1  See  Plato,  TkeaUtus^  p.  152;  Arist.  Me- 
ttgtk.  X.  6.  —  Ed. 

2  Boethius,  De  Consol.  PhU.  y.  Prosa  iv. 
Omnc  eniin  quod  coguoscitur,  non  secundum 
lui  vim,  sed  secnndem  agnoscentium  potius 
comprehenditnr  fkcultatem.  Proclus  in  Ptat. 
Barm.  p.  748,  ed.  Stallbaum,  rh  yrf¥w<rKOP 
warh  T V  icarrov  yiyy^Kti  ip6<riy.  Aquinas, 
Summoy  part  i.  Q.  79,  art.  8.  Similitudo  agen- 


tis  recipitur  in  patientem  secundum  modum 
patientis.  Ibid,  part  i.  Q.  14,  art.  1.  Scientia 
ef^  secundum  modum  co^pioscentis.  Scitum 
enim  est  in  scicntc  secundum  modum  scientis. 
Chauvin  gives  the  words  of  the  text.  'See 
Lexicon  Philosophieuiny  art.  Finitas.  See  alfo 
other  authorities  to  the  same  eflTect  quoted  in 
the  Author^s  Diseussiotu^  p.  64i.  — £^. 
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must  be  to  investigate  and  determine  these  conditions,  as  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  own  possibility. 

In  the  second  place,  as  philosopliy  is  not  merely  a  knowledge,  but 

a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  as  the  mind  itself  is 

The  study  of  mind      ^^^  universal  and  principal  concurrent  cause  in 

the  pbiloeoplucal  study.  ^  . 

every  act  of  knowledge ;  philosophy  is,  conse- 
quently, bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and  paramount  object  of 
consideration.  The  study  of  mind  is  thus  the  philosophical  study 
by  preeminence.  There  is  no  branch  of  philosophy  which  does  not 
suppose  this  as  its  preliminary,  which  does  not  borrow  from  this  its 

light.    A  considerable  number,  indeed,  are  only 
ranc  es  o     t  ^j^^  science  of  mind  viewed  in  particular  aspects, 

or  considered  in  certain  special  applications. 
Logic,  forexample,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  is  only  a 

fragment  of  the  general  science  of  mind,  and 
^*^  *  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  opera- 

tions which  are  regulated  by  these  laws.    Ethics  is  the  science  of 

the  laws  which   govern  ,our  actions  as  moral 
agents ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  only 
possible  through  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  agent  himself.     Politi- 
cal science,  in  like  manner,  supposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  his  natural  constitution,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  modifications  which  he  receives,  and  of  which  he 
is  susceptible,  in  social  and  civil  life.     The  Fine  Aits  have  all  their 

foundation  in  the  theory  of  the  beautiful ;  and 

The  Fine  Arts.  i-i  >        ir*      ^     ^    t         i  i»i         ■*  -* 

this  theory  is  afforded  by  that  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  mind,  which  is  conversant  with  the  phsenomena  of  feel- 
ing.    Religion,  Theology,  in  fine,  is  not  independent  of  the  same 

philosophy.  For  as  God  only  exists  for  us  as 
Theology  dependent      ^^  j^^^^  faculties  Capable  of  apprehending  his 

on  study  of  mind.  ,  ^  .  . 

existence,  and  of  fulfilling  his  behests,  nay,  as 
the  ])haBnomena  from  which  we  are  wan*anted  to  infer  his  being  are 
wholly  mental,  the  examination  of  these  faculties  and  of  these  phje- 
nomcna  is,  consequently,  the  primary  condition  of  every  sound 
theology.  In  short,  the  science  of  mind,  whether  considered  in 
itself,  or  in  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  and  most  important  object  of  philosophy, — con- 
stitutes in  propriety,  with  its  suit  of  dependent  sciences,  philosophy 
itself.^ 

The  limitation  of  the  teim  Philosophy  to  the  sciences  of  mind, 

1  Cf.  Coosinf  Court  dt  P  Hutoin  de  la  Fkil,  Mod,^  Prem.  Ser.  tom.  ii. ;  Programme  de  la 
Premiere  Fartie  du  Conn.  —  Ed. 
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when  not  expressly  extended  to  the  other  branches  of  science,  has 
been  always  that  generally  prevalent ;  —  yet  it  must  be  confessed 

that,  in  this  countiy,  the  word  is  applied  to  sub- 
Misapplication    of      je^.^.^  ^.itjj  which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 

in  this  country.  ^®  rarely,  if  ever,  associated.     With  us  the  word 

philosophy,  taken  by  itself,  does  not  call  up  the 
precise  and  limited  notion  which  it  does  to  a  German,  a  Hol- 
lander, a  Dane,  an  Italian,  or  a  Frenchman;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  say  the  pliilosophy  of  mind,  if  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  vtiguely 
extended  to  the  sciences  convereant  with  the  ph»nomena  of  mat- 
ter. We  not  only  call  Physics  by  the  name  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, but  every  mechanical  process  has  with  us  its  philosophy.  We 
have  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Manufiictui-es,  the  philosophy  of 
Agriculture,  the  philosophy  of  Cooker}-,  etc.  In  all  this  we  are  the 
ridicule  of  other  nations.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  brought  down  i)hilos- 
ophy  from  the  clouds,  —  the  English  have  degraded  her  to  the 
kitchen ;  and  this,  our  prostitution  of  the  teim,  is,  by  foreignei-s, 
alleged  as  a  significant  indication  of  the  low  state  of  the  mental 
sciences  in  Britain.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will,  without  a  definition,  be 
able  to  fonn  at  least  a  general  notion  of  wliat  is  meant  by  philos- 
ophy. In  its  more  extensive  signification,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  by  their  causesy^ — and  this  is,  in  fact,  Aris- 
totle's definition ;  *  while,  in  its  stricter  meaning,  it  is  confined  to 
tlie  sciences  which  constitute,  or  hold  immediately  of,  the  science 
of  mind. 

1  See  Hegel,  Werhe,  vi.  18;  xiii.  72;  Schcid-  {nroXaii^ovai  irdtrrts  .  .  .  Jxi  fity  odv  ^ 

ler,  Encyclop.  der  Phitosophif^  i.  p.  27.  —  Ed.  <ro^/o  irtpl    Tiyas   atrlas  Kol   ifxds  itrnp 

S  Metaph.  V.  1 :  iruaei  iirurrfifiri  itajfoririK^  dirurT^firit  8^A.or*     Eth.  Nie.  vi.  7 :  8«7  &pa 

ircp2  iurias  ncol  &f»x^f  iariy  ^  iuepifiiar^pca  rhy  trwphy  fi^  fi6yoy  t&  4k  rSov  apx&y  €t8- 

1j  avXatHTT^pas.      I.   1  :  r^y  6yofia(ofi^irny  4vcu,  dXA^  Kol  v*p\  rh,s  Vx^  ftXT^i^ci/ciy. 

ffo^tdy  wfpl  tA  irpSrra  citrta  icol  rhs  itpx^  ""  *^' 
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LECTURE    IV. 


THE    CAUSES    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 


Having  thus  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  apprehend  what 

cannot  be  precisely  understood, — the  Nature 
The  causes  of  phfl-      ^^^   Comprehension   of  Philosophy,  —  I  now 

^^/^i^tuur."**      proceed  to  another  question,  —  What  are  the 

Causes  of  Philosophy  ?  The  causes  of  philoso- 
phy lie  in  the  original  elements  of  our  constitution.  We  are 
created  with  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  created 
with  the  tendency  to  exert  it.  Man  philosoi)hizes  as  he  lives.  He 
may  philosophize  well  or  ill,  but  philosophize  he  must.  Philosophy 
can,  indeed,  only  be  assailed  through  philosophy  itself.  **  I^**  says 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Olympiodorus,*  "we  must 
philoso])hize,  we  must  philosophize ;  if  we  must  not  philosophize,  we 
must  philosophize;  —  in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must  philosophize." 
"Were  philosophy,''  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  "an  evil,  still 
philosophy  is  to  be  studied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  scientifically 
contemned."  And  Averroes,* — "Pliilosophi  solum  est  spernere  phil- 
osophiam,"  Of  the  causes  of  philosophy  some  are,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  man's  very  capacity  for  knowledge ; 
these  are  essential  and  necessary.  But  there 
are  others,  again,  which  lie  in  certain  feelings 
with  which  he  b  endowed ;  these  are  comple- 
mentary and  assistant. 

Of  the  former  class,  —  that  is,  of  the  essential  causes,  —  there  are 

in   all  two:  the  one  is,  the   necessity  we  feel 
^"^^.^'!?*^^      to  connect  Causes  with  Effects;  the  other,  to 

rentljr  two-iola. 

carry  up   our  knowledge  into  Unity.      These 
tendencies,  however,  if  not  identical  in  their  origin,  coincide  in 


These  causes  either 
essential  or  comple- 
mentary. 


1  O'ympiodori  in  Ftatonis  Aleibiadem  Priorem 
Commentarii^  ed.  Creuzer,  p.  144.  Kal  Apic- 
roT4\rii  4v  r^  nporpnrruc^  fXcTcv  2ki 
cfre  0«Ao<ro<>i9r/oy,  iptKoao^rrrioV  cfrc  /i^ 
^iKotro^rfrtov.  ^ikoa'wpvrr4ov'  mhnws  Si  ^<A- 
nffo^riov*  Quoted  also  by  the  anonymons 
commentator  in  Cramer's  Antodota^  iv.  p.  891. 
—Ed. 


S  El  irai  ixPV^f^os  tfn  <^iXo<ro0fa,  ct  t(fx' 

TOS.      Stromata^  i.  2.  —  Ed. 

8  See  DisruMions„  p.  786.  —  Ed.  ["Se  mo* 
qner  dc  la  philosophic,  c'ert  vraimcnt  phil> 
opopher.''  Tascal,  PmsHs,  part  i.  art.  xi.  ( 
86.  Compare  Montaigne,  Essais^  lib.  ii.  c.  xiL 
— tom.  11.  p.  216,  ed.  1725.] 
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their  result ;  for,  as  I  have  previously  explained  to  you,  in  ascend- 
ing from  cause  to  cause,  we  necessarily,  (could  we  carry  our  analysis 
to  its  issue,)  arrive  at  absolute  unity.  Indeed,  were  it  not  a  discus- 
sion for  which  you  are  not  as  yet  prepared,  it  might  be  shown,  that 
both  principles  originate  in  the  same  condition ;  —  that  both  ema- 
nate, not  from  any  original  power,  but  from  the  s^me  original  power- 

lessness  of  mind.  ^  Of  the  former,  —  namely,  the 
Caose  and^EflfecJ  ^      tendency,  or  rather  the  necessity,  which  we  feel  to 

connect  the  objects  of  our  experience  with  others 
which  afford  the  reasons  of  their  existence, — it  is  needful  to  say  but 
little.  The  nature  of  this  tendency  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we 
can  at  present  enter ;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  too  notorious 
to  require  either  proof  or  illustration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  or 
rather  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  mind  is  una- 
ble to  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  any  absolute  commence- 
ment ;  it  cannot  conceive  that  anything  which  begins  to  be  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  new  modification  of  preexistent  elements ;  it  is 
unable  to  view  any  individual  thing  as  other  than  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain  of  being;  and  every  isolated  object  is  viewed  by  it 
only  as  a  fragment  which,  to  be  known,  must  be  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  thus 
that  we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  historical  knowl- 
edge of  existence ;  and  that  even  our  happiness  is  interested  in  dis- 
covering causes,  hypothetical  at  least,  if  not  real,  for  the  various 
pha^nomena  of  the  existence  of  which  our  experience  informs  us. 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  reram  cognoscere  causas."  s 

The  second  tendency  of  our  nature,  of  which  philosophy  is  the 

result,  is  the  desire  of  Unitv.     On  this,  which 

2.  The  love  of  Unity.        •    j      j    •         i  ^i.         ^i         -^  •  ^     r 

mdeed  involves  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  more  explicit.  This  tendency  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  human  mind.  It,  in  part,  originates  in 
the  imbecility  of  our  faculties.  We  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  and  it  is  only  by  assorting 
them  in  classes  that  we  can  reduce  the  infinity  of  nature  to  the  fini- 
tude  of  mind.  The  conscious  Ego,  the  conscious  Self,  by  its  nature 
one,  seems  also  constrained  to  require  that  unity  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  everything  which  it  receives,  and  in  everything 
which  it  produces.  I  regret  that  I  can  illustrate  this  only  by 
examples  which  cannot,  I  am  aware,  as  yet  be  fully  intelligible 

1  This  is  pftrtiallj  argued  in  the  Dueussions,  p.  609. — Ed.       S  Virgil,  GeorgieSf  iL  480. 
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to  all.  We  are  conscious  of  a  scene  presented  to  our  senses  only 
by  uniting  its  parts  into  a  perceived  whole.  Pqrception  is  thus 
a  unifying  act.  The  Imagination  cannot  represent  an  object  with- 
out uniting,  in  a  single  combination,  the  various  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension 
of  the  one  in  the  many,  and  language  little  else  than  a  registry 
of  the  factitious  unities  of  thought.  The  Judgment  cannot  affirm 
or  deny  one  notion  of  another,  except  by  uniting  the  two  in  one 
indivisible  act  of  comparison.  Syllogism  is  simply  the  union  of 
two  judgments  in  a  third.  Reason,  Intellect,  vovs,  in  fine,  con- 
catenating thoughts  and  objects  into  system,  and  tending  always 
upwards  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  from  general  laws  to 
universal  principles,  is  never  satisfied  in  its  ascent  till  it  compre- 
hend, (what,  however,  it  can  never  do),  all  laws  in  a  single  formula, 
and  consummate  all  conditional  knowledge  in  the  unity  of  uncon- 
ditional existence.  Nor  is  it  only  in  science  that  the  mind  desider- 
ates the  one.  We  seek  it  equally  in  works  of  art.  A  work  of  art 
is  only  deserving  of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  an  idea  of  the  work  has 
preceded  its  execution,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  model  in  sensible  forms.  All  languages  express  the  mental 
operations  by  words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the  many  to  the 
one.  ZSiVco-i?,  7r€/3tXiyj/ri9,  (rw<ua-&rjaL^t  (rwcinyvCxTL^,  etc.  in  Greek ;  —  in 
Latin,  cogere^  {co-agere)^  cogitare^  (co-agitare),  concipere^  cognoscere^ 
C07nprehendere^  coucire^  with  their  derivatives,  may  serve  for  ex- 
amples. 
The  history  of  philosophy  is  only  the  history  of  this  tendency ; 

and  pliilosophers  have  amply  testified  to  its 
reality.  "The  mind,"  says  Anaxagorns,^  "only 
knows  when  it  subdues  its  objects,  when  it  re- 
duces the  many  to  the  one."  "All  knowledge,"  say  tlie  Platonists,' 
"  is  the  gathering  up  into  one,  and  the  indivisible  ajiprehension  of 
this  unity  by  the  knowing  mind."  Leibnitz'  and  Kant*  have,  in 
like  manner,  defined  knowledge  by  the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity.    "  The  end  of  philosophy,"  says  Plato,  *  "  is  the  intuition 


Tcstimoniefl   to  the 
love  of  unity. 


1  Arist  De  Anima^  iii  4 :  Aydymj  &pa,  4irt\ 
wdma  vout  d^yi;  ttvai,  &<nrtp  <^o-2v  *Am(- 
ay6past  Twi  Kpar^f  rovro  8*  itrrly  Xva 
yvtapi^.  The  paraage  of  Anaxagonui  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Commentary  of  Sim- 
pliciua,  and  quoted  in  part  hy  Trcndelcnhurg 
on  the  De  Anima^  p.  46fi.  —  Ed. 

9  Priscianus  Lydus:  Karh  r^v  tls  iy 
(ruwiipttrtVf  Koi  r^v  h^^pitnov  rov  yvwrrov 
waunht  wtpiXrf^ty,  kirdtnis  iffrafi^trijs  yuta- 
ircwf.  {Mtrd'Ppaffis  r&v  BttuppdoTov  Tlfpl 
Aur^^tvs—  Opera  2%eopA. ed.  Basil  p.  273) 


Thus  rendered  in  the  Latin  version  of  Fici- 
nu8 :  ^^Cognitio  omnis  constat  secundum  quan- 
dam  in  unum  coogregationem,  atcjuc  secun- 
dem  impartihilcm  cognoscihilis  totius  com- 
prehcnslonem. — Ed. 
8  Monadologie^  S  14.  —  Ed. 

4  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/t^  p.  859,  ed.  1799. 
—  Ed. 

Cf.  I^ilfbuSj  suh  iuit*,  especially  p.  16: 
Aciy  Tifias  &c2  fJay  i8«ay  trtpi  wayrhs  iKdtr- 
Tore  ^tfiwovs  CriTuyi  and  lUpublief  y.  p. 
476,  et.  seq.  —  Ed. 
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guiding   principle   in 
philosophy. 


of  unity;**  and  Plotmns,  among  many  otbers,*  observes  that  our 
knowledge  is  perfect  as  it  is  one.  The  love  of  unity  is  by  Aristotle 
applied  to  solve  a  multitude  of  psychological  phaBnomena.'  St. 
Augustin  even  analyzes  pain  into  a  feeling  of  the  frustration  of 
unity.  ^Quid  est  enim  aliud  dolor,  nisi  quidam  sensus  divisionis 
vel  corruptionis  impatiens?  Unde  luce  clarius  apparet,  qiiam  sit 
Ola  anima  in  sui  corporis  universitate  avida  unitatis  et  ten  ax."' 
This  love  of  unity,  this  tendency  of  mind   to  generalize  its 

knowledge,  leads  us  to  anticipate  in  nature  a 
Lore  of  ^°**y  »  corresponding  uniformity;  and  as  thb  antici- 
pation is  found  ih  harmony  with  experience, 
it  not  only  affords  the  efficient  cause  of  philoso 
phy,  but  the  guiding  principle  to  its  discoveries.  "Thus,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  observed  that  solid  bodies  are  compressible, 
we  are  induced  to  expect  that  liquids  will  be  found  to  be  so 
likewise;  we  subject  them,  consequently,  to  a  series  of  experiments; 
nor  do  we  rest  satisfied  until  it  be  proved  that  this  quality  is  com- 
mon to  both  classes  of  substances.  Compressibility  is  then  pro- 
clmmed  a  physical  law,  —  a  law  of  nature  in  general ;  and  we  ex- 
perience a  vivid  gratification  in  this  recognition  of  unconditioned 
universality."  Another  example;  Kant/  reflecting  on  the  differences 
among  the  planets,  or  rather  among  the  stars  revolving  round  the 
sun,  and  having  discovered  that  these  differences  betrayed  a  uni- 
form progress  and  proportion,  —  a  proportion  which  was  no  longer 
to  he  found  between  Saturn  and  the  first  of  the  comets,  —  the  law 
of  unity  and  the  analogy  of  nature,  led  him  to  conjecture  that,  in 
the  intervening  space,  there  existed  a  star,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  vindicate  the  universality  of  the  law.  This  anticipation  was 
verified.    Uranus  was  discovered  by  Henschel,  and  our  dissatisfac- 


1  Enn.  iii.  lib.  viii.  e.  2,  on  which  FioinoB 
Mys:  <*  Cognosccndi  potentia  in  Ipeo  actn 
cognltionifl  unum  quodammodo  sit  cum  ob- 
JcctOf  et  quo  magis  sit  unum,  eo  perfectior 
Mt  cognitio,  atque  vicissim  — Ed. 

JSktt.  vi.  lib.  ix.  c.  1 :  *Apcr^  8^  4^X^'  ^^'^ 
§lt  |y,  icol  tli  fdau  Afio?ioyl€tM  ii^ttdp.  .  .  . 
'EirciS^  T^  wdyra  els  iy  6y^h  ^fuoupyovtra 
lud  vKirrovca  itoi  ftop^wutra  fcoi  ctnrrdr' 
roMTo.  Proclufl,  —  rvcMTif  oifitvhs  ^arcu 
rSv  irrtov,  ttictas  fi^  t<m  rh  Sv  ,  .  ,  Ou8i 
A^TOf  Ktrrai'  Koi  yiip  6  x6yos  iK  imW&y 
ffffi  cfrcp  t/a.cios'  fcol  ^  yy&cis,  Urojf  rh 
famiTKoy  tw  yltnfrai  vphs  rh  y¥t0cr6v.  In 
Batcms  TMeologiam^  p.  76  (ed.  lOlS).  — £d. 

<  8c«  De  Mtmona^  f  6,  for  appUcfttion  of 
this  principle  to  the  problem  of  Reminiscence. 
Cf.  ReuTs  Works,  p.  900.    See  also  PrMtms, 


xviii.  9,  where  it  is  used  to  explain  the  higher 
pleasure  we  derive  fVom  those  narratives  that 
relate  to  a  single  subject.  —  £d. 

3  De  Ubero  ArHtrio,  lib.  iii.  28.  [St.  Au- 
gustin applied  the  principle  of  Unity  to  solve 
the  theory  of  the  Beautiftil :  **  Omnis  pul- 
chritudinis  forma  unitas  est.^*  EpiM.  xviii.] 
—  Orcd  Interp. 

4  AJlgemeine  NaturgnehickU  taut  TheorU  d«f 
HimmeU,  1755;  Werke,  vol.  vi.  p.  88.  Kant's 
coi^ecture  was  founded  on  a  supposed  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  eccentricities  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  This  progression,  however, 
is  only  true  of  Venus,  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  The  eccentricity  diminishes  again 
in  Uranus,  and  still  more  in  Neptune.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries  have  thus  rather  weak- 
ened than  conflrmied  the  theory. — Ed. 
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lion  at  the  anomaly  appeased.  Franklin,  in  like  manner,  surmised 
that  lightning  and  the  electric  spark  were  identical ;  and  when  he 
succeeded  in  verifying  this  conjecture,  our  love  of  unity  was  grati- 
fied. From  the  moment  an  isolated  fact  is  discovered,  we  en- 
deavor to  refer  it  to  other  facts  which  it  resembles.  Until  this 
be  accomplished,  we  do  not  view  it  as  understood.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  sulphur,  which,  in  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
perature melts  like  other  bodies,  but  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat, 
instead  of  evaporating,  again  consolidates.  When  a  fact  is  gen- 
eralized, our  discontent  is  quieted,  and  we  consider  tlie  generality 
itself  as  tantamount  to  an  explanation.  Why  does  this  apple  fall 
to  the  ground  ?  Because  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
Arrived  at  this  general  fact,  we  inquire  no  more,  although  ignorant 
now  as  previously  of  the  cause  of  gravitation ;  for  gravitation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  name  for  a  general  fact,  the  why  of  which 
we  know  not.  A  mystery,  if  recognized  as  imiversal,  would  no 
longer  appear  mysterious. 

"  But  this  thirst  of  unity,  —  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generalize 

its  knowledge,  and  our  concomitant  belief  in  the 
e  o   on  ty  »      uniformity  of  natural  phaBnomena,  is  not  only 

MMiroe  of  error.  /*.      •  . 

an  effective  mean  of  discovery,  but  likewise 
an  abundant  source  of  error.  Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  de- 
tected between  two  or  thi-ee  facts,  than  men  hasten  to  extend  it 
to  all  others;  and  if,  perchance,  the  similarity  has  been  detected 
by  ourselves,  self-love  closes  our  eyes  to  the  contradictions  which 
our  theory  may  encounter  from  experience."^  "I  have  heard," 
says  Condillac,  "  of  a  philosopher  who  had  the  happiness  of  think- 
ing that  he  had  discovered  a  principle  which  was  to  explain  all 
the  wonderful  phasnomena  of  chemistry,  and  who,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  self-gratulation,  hastened  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  a 
skilful  chemist.  The  chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him, 
and  then  calmly  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  imfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  his  discovery,  —  that  the  chemical  fiicts  were  precisely 
the  converse  of  what  he  had  supposed  them  to  be.  '  Well,  then, 
said  the  philosopher, '  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  they  arc, 
that  I  may  explain  them  on  my  system.' " '  We  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  refer  everything  we  do  not  know  to  principles  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  As  Aristotle  observes,*  the  early  Pythagoreans, 
who  first  studied  arithmetic,  were  induced,  by  their  scientific  predi- 
lections, to  explain  the  problem  of  the  universe  by  the  properties  of 

1  Gamier,  Covn  tU  PiyeAtfJofie,  p.  192-94.         9  ThtiU  de»   Slimes,  cbap.   adi.  (Emvra 
tec  Ancillon,  Now.  M£Umgt*^  i.  p.  1,  et  »tq.]        FhUot.  torn.  iv.  p.  146  (ed.  1796). 

8  AfiKti^.  1.5.— £d. 
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number ;  and  he  notices  also  that  a  certain  musical  philosopher  was, 
in  like  manner,  led  to  suppose  that  the  soid  was  but  a  kind  of  har- 
mony.* The  musician  suggests  to  my  recollection  a  passage  of  Dr. 
Reid.  "  Mr.  Locke,"  says  he,  "  mentions  an  eminent  musician  who 
believed  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the 
seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,"  he 
continues,  "knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  that  there 
could  be  only  three  parts  in  harmony — to  wit,  bass,  tenor  and 
treble;  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity."' 
The  alchemists  would  see  in  nature  only  a  single  metal,  clothed  with 
the  different  appearances  which  we  denominate  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  mercury,  etc.,  and  tliey  confidently  explained  the  mysteries, 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.^ 
Some  of  our  modem  zoologists  recoil  from  the  possibility  of  nature 
working  on  two  different  plans,  and  rather 'than  renounce  the  unity 
which  delights  them,  they  insist  on  recognizing  the  wings  of  insects 
in  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  sternum  of  quadrupeds  in  the  an- 
tennas of  butterflies,  —  and  all  this  that  they  may  prove  that  man  is 
only  the  evolution  of  a  molluscum.  Descartes  saw  in  the  physical 
world  only  matter  and  motion ;  *  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  thought  itself  is  only  a  movement  of  matter.^  Of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Condillac  recognized  only  one,  which 
transformed  itself  like  the  Protean  metal  of  the  alchemists ;  and  he 
maintains  that  our  belief  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  is  a  sensa- 
tion.* It  is  this  tendency,  indeed,  which  has  principally  determined 
philosophers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  neglect  or  violate  the 
original  duality  of  consciousness ;  in  which,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  — 
a  self  and  not-sel^  —  mind  knowing  and  matter  known,  —  are  ^ven 
in  counterpoise  and  mutual  opposition  ;  and  hence  the  three  TJnita- 
rian  schemes  of  Materialism,  Idealism,  and  Absolute  Identity .'^  In 
fine.  Pantheism,  or  the  doctrine  which  identifies  mind  and  matter, 
—  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  God  and  the  imiverse,  —  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  this  modification  of  atheism  in 
the  most  ancient  and  in  the  most  recent  times  ?  Simply  because 
it  carries  our  love  of  unity  to  its  highest  firiition.     To  sum  up  what 


1  De  Amma^  L  4;  Flato,  Phaulo^  p.  86.    The  5  Priestley,  Disquisitions  nlating  to  Matter 

nine  theory  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Aris-  and  Spirit ^  sect.  iii.  p.  24,  «t,  aeq. ;  Free  Discus- 

totle^  own  pupil,  Aristozeiins.    See  Cicero,  sions  of  Materialism  and  Necessity,  pp.  258,  267, 

ZWsc  Queest.  i.  10.  ~  Ed.  et,  seq.  ~  Ed. 

9  M<ctfee<iia/ Anmiy, Ess.  Ti. chap.  viii. :  Cb0.  .  _.  ..       ,,,     ._.,        ^^ . 

_r.         .-«                                            .  6  The  preceding  illnstrations  are  borrowed 

o    V't.       «..  «^.,  .-^.         t  *-  from  Gamier,  Psychologies  p.  m.-Eo. 
8  See  Bmeker,  Hist.  AblosoipAuB,  toI.  ir.  p. 

677,  <f.  s«9.— Ed.  7  See  the  Author^  Supplementary  Disser. 

4  Prindpia,  pars  ii.  28.  —  Ed.  tations  to  Beid,  note  C.  —Ed. 
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has  just  been  said  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  DavieSi  a  highly 
philosophic  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age :  — 

"  Musicians  think  our  souls  are  hannonies; 
Physicians  hold  that  thoy  complexions  be; 
Epicures  make  them  swarms  of  atomies : 
Which  do  by  chance  into  our  bodies  flee. 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air;  another  fire; 

Another  blood,  diffused  about  the  heart; 
Another  saith  the  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  essence  each  doth  yield  a  part. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  every  brain. 

As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  every  star; 
And  others  think  the  name  of  soul  is  vain. 

And  that  wo  only  wcll-mix'd  bodies  are. 

Thus  those  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  show. 
While  with  their  doctrines  they  at  hazard  play; 

Tossing  their  light  opinions  to  and  fVx), 
To  mock  the  lewd,^  as  learned  in  this  as  they; 

For  no  craz'd  brain  could  over  yet  propound. 
Touching  the  soul  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought; 

But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found, 
Which,  in  their  schools,  the  self-same  thought  have  taught."^ 

To  this  love  of  unity  —  to  this  desire  of  reducing  the  objects  of 

our    knowledge    to    harmony   and    system  —  a 
Influence  of  precon-       sourcc  of  truth  and  discovcry  if  subservient  to 

oeived  opinion  reduc-  ,  - •         i     .      /•  j    i   i      •        -r.    n  j 

ibie  to  love  of  unity.        observation,  but  of  error  and  delusion  if  allowed 

to  dictate  to  observation  what  phsenomena  are 
to  be  perceived ;  to  this  principle,  I  say,  we  may  refer  the  influ- 
ence which  preconceived  opinions  exercise  upon  our  perceptions 
and  our  judgments,  by  inducing  us  to  see  and  require  only  what  is 
in  unison  with  them.  What  we  wish,  says  Demosthenes,  that  we  be- 
lieve ;  ^  what  we  exjKJct,  says  Aristotle,  that  we  find  *  —  truths  which 
liave  been  reechoed,  by  a  thousand  confessors,  and  confirmed  by  ten 
thousand  examples.     Opinions  once  adopted  become  part  of  the 

1  Ln«f,  according  to  Tooke,  fhnn  Anglo-  s  Bo^Xrroi  toi»*  ImMrrof  nol  arrai^  De- 
Saxon,  lowed,  past  participle  of  Lawanj  to      mostb.  (Hyntk.  ilL  p.  68.  — Ed. 

mislead.    It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  (Jkiy)  4  RJut.  ii.  1.   T^*  fUv  iitt^fwv'ni  iral  «i^^- 

people  in  contradiBtinction  fhnn  the  clergy.  viSi  jiiri,  Ouf  f  rh  4a'6fM^o¥  ifii,  urol  ta'§ff' 

See  Richardson,  Bng.  IKef.,  v.  LewtL  —Ed.  3cu  teal  Ato^i'  Ifirccr^cu  ^i^roi,  r^  V  &va- 

2  On  th€  Lmnmaiup  qfiM  and,  itanxaO,  ^7,  koSl   Bvax^ptdmm^  rodyoM-ior.— £d. 
9tMq. 
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intellectual  system  of  their  holders.  If  opposed  to  prevalent  doc- 
trines, self-love  defends  them  as  a  point  of  honor,  exaggerates  what- 
ever may  confirm,  overlooks  or  extenuates  whatever  may  contradict. 
Again,  if  accepted  as  a  general  doctrine,  they  are  too  often  recog- 
nized, in  consequence  of  their  prevalence,  as  indisputable  truths,  and 
all  counter  appearances  peremptorily  overruled  as  manifest  illu- 
sions. Thus  it  is  that  men  will  not  see  in  the  phenomena  what 
alone  b  to  be  seen  ;  in  their  observations,  they  interpolate  and  they 
expunge ;  and  this  mutilated  and  adulterated  product  they  call  a 
fact.  And  why  ?  Because  the  real  phaenomena,  if  admitted,  would 
spoil  the  pleasant  music  of  their  thoughts,  and  convert  its  factitious 
harmony  into  discord.  "  Quae  volunt  sapiunt,  et  nolunt  sapere  quae 
vera  sunt"  ^  In  consequence  of  this,  many  a  system,  professing  to 
be  reared  exclusively  on  observation  and  fact,  rests  in  reality  mainly 
upon  hypothesis  and  fiction.  A  pretended  experience  is,  indeed, 
the  screen  behind  which  every  illusive  doctrine  regularly  retires. 
"  There  are  more  false  facts,"  says  Cullcn,' "  current  in  the  world, 
than  false  theories ;"  —  and  the  livery  of  Lord  Bacon  has  been  most 
ostentatiously  paraded  by  many  who  were  no  members  of  his 
household.  Fact^  —  observ^ation,  —  induction,  have  always  been 
the  watchwords  of  those  who  have  dealt  most  extensively  in  fancy. 
It  is  now  above  three  centuries  since  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  the 
Sciences^  observed  of  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  and  Metoposcopy, 
(the  Phrenology  of  those  days),  that  experience  was  professedly 
their  only  foundation  and  their  only  defence  :  "  Solent  omnes  ilia?  di- 
vinationum  prodigiosae  artes  non,  nisi  experientife  titulo,  se  defcndere 
et  se  objectionum  vinculis  extricare."  ^  It  was  on  this  ground,  too, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  great  Kepler  vindicated  the  first  of  these 
arts,  Astrology.  For,  said  he,  how  could  the  principle  of  a  science 
be  false  where  experience  showed  that  its  predictions  were  uni- 
formly fulfilled."  *  Now,  truth  was  with  Kepler  even  as  a  passion  ; 
and  his,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  that  ever 
cultivated  and  promoted  a  science.  To  him,  astronomy,  indeed, 
owes  perhaps  even  more  than  to  Newton.  And  yet,  even  his  gixiat 
mind,  preoccujpied  with  a  certain  prevalent  belief,  could  observe  and 
judge  only  in  conformity  with  that  belief.  This  tendency  to  look 
at  realities  only  through  the  spectacles  of  an  hyi)othe8is,  is  perhaps 
seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  fortunes  of  medicine.    The  history 

1  [St.  Hilarii,  lib.  vii.,  i>c  TrinitaU^  enb      his  Materia  Medico^  vol.  i.  o.  ii.  art.  iv.,  second 
fadt]  edition .  —  Ed. 

S  For  CuUen*8  illnstratfonf  of  the  influenoe         s  CpenL,  vol.  il.  c.  88,  p.  04 : 
of  %  pretended  experience  in  Medicine,  eee         i  De  SteOa  NotMy  o.  8, 10;  Uarmoniee  Mimdly 

lib.  iv.  c.  7. — Ed. 
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of  that  science  is,  in  truth,  little  else  than  an  incredible  narrative  of 
the  substitution  of  fictions  for  facts ;  the  converts  to  an  hypothesis, 
(and  every,  the  most  contradictory,  doctrine  has  had  its  day),  regu- 
larly seeing  and  reporting  only  in  conformity  with  its  dictates.^  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  the  variations  and 
alternations  in  this  science,  which  are  perhaps  only  surpassed  by 
those  in  medicine,  are  to  be  traced  to  a  refusal  of  the  real  pha^nom- 
enon  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  to  the  substitution  of  another, 
more  in  unison  with  preconceived  opinions  of  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor,  in  this  commutation  of  fact  with  fiction,  should  we 
suspect  that  there  is  any  inala  fides.  Prejudice,  imagination,  and 
passion,  suflUciently  explain  the  illusion.  "Fingunt  simul  cre- 
duntque."  ^  "  When,"  says  Kant,  "  we  have  once  heard  a  bad  report 
of  this  or  that  individual,  we  incontinently  think  that  we  read  the 
rogue  in  his  countenance ;  fancy  here  mingles  with  observation, 
which  is  still  farther  vitiated  when  affection  or  passion  interferes." 

"  The  passions,"  says  Ilelvetius,'  "  not  only  concentrate  our 
attention  on  certain  exclusive  aspects  of  the  objects  which  they  pre- 
sent, but  they  likewise  often  deceive  us  in  showing  these  same 
objects  where  they  do  not  exist.  The  story  is  well  known  of  a  par- 
son and  a  gay  lady.  They  had  both  heard  that  the  moon  was 
peopled,  —  believed  it,  —  and,  telescope  in  hand,  were  attempting 
to  discover  the  inhabitants.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  says  the  lady, 
who  looked  fii-st,  I  perceive  two  shadows ;  they  bend  toward  each 
other,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  two  happy  lovers.  Lovers,  madam, 
says  the  divine,  who  looked  second ;  oh  fie !  the  two  shadows  you 
saw  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral.  This  story  is  the  history 
of  man.  In  general,  we  perceive  only  in  things  what  we  are  de- 
sirous of  finding :  on  the  earth  as  in  the  moon,  various  preposses- 
sions make  us  always  recognize  either  lovere  or  cathedrals." 

Such  are  the  two  intellectual  necessities  which  afford  the  two 

principal  sources  of  philosophy :  —  the  intellec- 

hii°*  h^w"*d  ^       ^^^   necessity   of  refunding  effects  into  their 

causes  ;*  —  and  the  intellectual  necessity  of  car- 
rying up  our  knowledge  into  unity  or  system.  But^  besides  these 
intellectual  necessities,  which  are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  there  is  another  powerful  subsidiary  to 
the  same  effect,  —  in  a  certain  affection  of  our  capacities  of  feeling. 
This  feeling,  according  to  circumstances,  is  denominated  surprise, 
astonishment^  admiration^  wonder^  and,   when  blended  with  the 

1  See  the  Author's  Article  "  On  the  Rerola-         ^  DeP  Esprit^  Discoors  i.  chap.  il. 

tioiM  of  Medicine,"  Dtseussions^  p.  242.  —  Ed.  4  [Tbk  expreesion  is  employed  bjr  Sergeant. 

2  Tacitus,  Hi»t,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  —  Ed.  See  Mtthod  to  Seienuy  p.  222.  Cf  pp.  144, 145.] 
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intellectual  tendencies  we  have  considered,  it  obtains  the  name  of 
curiosity.  This  feeling,  though  it  cannot,  as  some  have  held,  be 
allowed  to  be  the  principal,  far  less  the  only,  cause  of  philosophy, 
is,  however,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  speculation ;  and,  though  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  existence  of  philosophy  absolutely,  it 
adequately  explains  the  preference  with  which  certain  parts  of 
philosophy  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  order  in  which  philosophy 
in  general  has  been  developed.  We  may  eiT  both  in  exaggerating, 
and  in  extenuating,  its  influence.  Wonder  has  been  contemptuously 
called  the  daughter  of  ignorance  ;  true,  but  wonder,  we  should  add, 
is  the  mother  of  knowledge.  Among  others,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Bacon,  have  all  concurred  in  testifying  to  the  influence 
of  this  principle.  "  Admiration,"  says  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the 
T?iecBtettis^  — "  admiration  is  a  highly  philosophical  affection ;  in- 
deed, there  is  no  other  principle  of  philosophy  but  this.*' — ''That 
philosophy,"  says  Aristotle,  "was  not  originally  studied  for  any 
practical  end,  is  manifest  from  those  who  first  began  to  philosophize. 
It  was,  in  fact,  wonder  which  then,  as  now,  determined  men  to  phi- 
losophical researches.  Among  the  phajnom'ena  presented  to  them, 
their  admiration  was  first  directed  to  those  more  proximate  and 
more  on  a  level  with  their  powers,  and  then  rising  by  degrees,  they 
came  at  length  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  higher  phae- 
nomena,  —  as  the  different  states  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  stars, — 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Now,  to  doubt  and  to  be  aston- 
ished, is  to  recognize  our  ignorance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lover  of 
wisdom  is  in  a  certain  sort  a  lover  of  mythi,  (c^iXo/xv^ds  ttw?),  for  the 
subject  of  mythi  is  the  astonishing  and  marvellous.  If  then,  men 
philosophize  to  escape  ignorance,  it  is  clear  that  they  pursue  know- 
ledge on  its  own  account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  foreign 
utility.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact ;  for  it  was  only  after  all  that 
pertained  to  the  wants,  welfare,  and  conveniences  of  life  had  been 
discovered,  that  men  commenced  their  philosophical  researches.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifest  that  we  do  not  study  philosophy  for  the  sake 
of  anything  ulterior ;  and,  as  we  call  him  a  free  man  who  belongs 
to  himself  and  not  to  another,  so  philosophy  is  of  all  sciences  the 
only  free  or  liberal  study,  for  it  alone  is  unto  itself  an  end."^  —  "It 
is  the  business  of  philosophy,"  says  Plutarch,  "  to  investigate,  to 
admire,  and  to  doubt."'  You  will  find  in  the  first  book  of  the 
De  Augmentis  of  Bacon,*  a  recognition  of  the  principle  "  admiratio 


1  p.  165.  — Ed.  vol.  il.  J  886;  4irt\  8i  rov  ^tXoao^Tv,  1^, 

S  Meiaph.  lib.  i.  c.  2.    See  alio  for  a  passage  ^h  forfiif,  rh  ^v/juiCtiVt  *col  kwoptlv,  ^Ed. 

1o  a  similar  efTect,  Rhetoric^  lib.  I.  c.  11.  4  Vol.  vili.  p.  8,  (Montagu's  ed.) 
S  Plutarch,  UtfH  rov  1,1  rov  iw  Af^^ii , 
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est  semen  sapientise,"  and  copious  illnstrations  of  its  truth,  —  illus- 
trations which  I  shall  not  quote,  but  they  deserve  your  private 
study. 

No  one,  however,  has  so  fully  illustrated  the  play  and  effect  of 
this  motive  as  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  this  country,  Adam. 
Smith ;  although  he  has  attributed  too  little  to  the  principal,  too 
much  to  the  subsidiary,  momenta.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  what  had  been,  previously  to  him,  observed  in  regard  to 
this  principle  by  others.  You  will  find  the  discussion  among  his 
posthumous  essays,  in  that  entitled  The  Principks  which  lead  and 
direct  Philosophical  Inquiries^  illustrated  by  the  History  of  As- 
tro7iomy  ; —  to  this  I  must  simply  refer  you. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  principle  of  wonder  affords 

an  explanation  of  the  order  in  which  the  differ- 
Afford«anexpiation      ^^^  objects  of  philosophy  engaged  the  attention 

of  the  order  in  which  •'  L,  /•  , 

oijecta  rtudied.  ^^  mankind.     The  aim  of  all  philosophy  is  the 

discovery  of  principles,  that  is,  of  higher  causes ; 
but,  in  the  procedure  to  this  end,  men  first  endeavored  to  explain 
those  phaenomena  which  attracted  their  attention  by  arousing  their 
wonder.  The  child  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  observation  of  the 
world  without ;  the  world  within  first  engages  the  contemplation  of 
the  man.  As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  was  it  with  the  species. 
Philosophy,  before  attempting  the  problem  of  intelligence,  endeav- 
ored to  resolve  the  problem  of  nature.  The  spectacle  of  the  exter- 
nal universe  was  too  imposing  not  first  to  solicit  curiosity,  and  to 
direct  upon  itself  the  prelusive  efforts  of  philosophy.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  in  whom  philosophy  finds  its  earliest  representatives, 
endeavored  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  universe,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  scientific  for  a  religious  cosmogony.  For  a  season  their 
successors  toiled  in  the  same  course  ;  and  it  was  only  after  philoso- 
phy had  tried,  and  tired,  its  forces  on  external  nature,  that  the 
human  mind  recoiled  upon  itself,  and  sought  in  the  study  of  its  own 
nature  the  object  and  end  of  philosophy.  The  mind  now  became 
to  itself  its  point  of  departure,  and  its  principal  object ;  and  its 
progress,  if  less  ambitious,  was  more  secure.  Socrates  was  he  who 
first  decided  this  new  destination  of  philosophy.  From  his  epoch 
man  sought  in  himself  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  history  of  philosophy  was  henceforward  only  a  deveU 
opment,  more  or  less  successful,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  temple  —  rW9t  crcavrw  —  Know  thyself.  ^ 

1  Flato,  VuAa^mtu.^  p.  843.  — £d.  [See  G^ruzez,  iVonvfoii  Corns  de  Philosophies  p.  1.) 


LECTURE   V. 

THE  DISPOSITIONS  WITH  WHICH  PHILOSOPHY  OUGHT  TO 

BE  STUDIED. 

Having,  in  the  previous  Lectures,  informed  you, —  1%  What 
Philosophy  is,  and  2^,  What  are  its  Causes,  I  would  now,  in  the 
third  place,  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  Dispositions  with  which 
Philosophy  ought  to  be  studied,  for,  without  certain  practical  con- 
ditions a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect  Method  of 
procedure,  (our  next  following  question,)  remains  barren  and  unap- 
plied. 

"  To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,"  says  Socrates,  "  we 
must  banish  prejudice,  passion,  and  sloth ; "  ^  and  no  one  who  neg- 
lects this  precept  can  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  only  another  tenii  for  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  prejudices,  —  that  is,  all   opinions 

formed  on  irrational  grounds, — ought  to  be 
First  condition  of       removed.     A  preliminary  doubt  is  thus  the  fun- 

the  study  of  Philoso-         j  ^  -,  j.^.  «     ,  .,  ,  j    .i 

phy,-  renunciation  of      ^^^mental  condition  of  philosophy ;  and  the  ne- 
pt^udice.  cessity  of  such  a  doubt  is  no  less  apparent  than 

is  its  difficulty.  We  do  not  approach  the  study 
of  philosophy  ignorant,  but  perverted.  ''  There  is  no  one  who  has 
not  grown  up  under  a  load  of  beliefs  —  beliefs  which  he  owes  to 
the  accidents  of  country  and  family,  to  the  books  he  has  road,  to  the 
society  he  has  frequented,  to  the  education  he  has  received,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  circumstances  which  have  concurred  in  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  These  beliefs  may  be  true,  or 
they  may  be  false,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  be  a  medley 
of  truths  and  errors.  It  is,  however,  under  their  influence  that  he 
studies,  and  through  them,  as  through  a  prism,  that  he  views  and 
judges  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Everything  is  therefore  seen  by 
him  in  false  colors,  and  in  distorted  relations.    And  this  is  the  rea- 

[See  Gatien-Arnoolt,  Dortrine  Philosophique,  p.  88.] 
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Bon  why  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  truth,  requires  a  renunciation 
of  prejudices,  (praB-judicia,  opiniones  prae-judicatae),  —  that  is,  con- 
clusions formed  without  a  previous  examination  of  their  grounds."  ^ 
In  tliis,  if  I  may  without  irreverence  compare  things  human  with 

things  divine,  Christianity  and  Philosophy  coin- 
in  this  ChrUrtianity      cidc,  — for  tinth   is  equally  the   end  of  both. 

What  IS  the  primary  condition  which  our  Sa- 
viour requires  of  his  disciples  ?  That  they  throw  off  their  old  pre- 
judices, and  come  with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandings open  to  conviction.  "  Unless,"  He  says,  "  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  Such 
is  true  religion ;  such  also  is  tnie  philosophy.  Philosophy  requires 
an  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  authority,  a  renunciation 
of  all  blind  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  our  age  and  country',  and  a 
purification  of  the  intellect  from  all  assumptive  beliefs.  Unless  we 
can  cast  off  the  prejudices  of  the  man,  and  become  as  children,  do- 
cile and  unperverted,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the  temple  of 
philosophy.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  primary  condition  which  has 
mainly  occasioned  men  to  wander  from  the  unity  of  truth,  and 
caused  the  endless  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects. 
Men  would  not  submit  to  approach  the  word  of  God  in  order  to 
receive  from  that  alone  their  doctrine  and  their  faith ;  but  they  came 
in  general  witli  preconceived  opinions,  and,  accordingly,  each  found 
in  revelation  only  what  he  was  predetermined  to  find.     So,  in  like 

manner,  is  it  in  philosophy.  Consciousness  is  to 
onw  ousDess  an  ^^^q  philosopher  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  theo- 
logian. Both  are  revelations  of  the  truth, — 
and  both  afford  the  tnith  to  those  who  are  content  to  receive  it,  as 
it  ought  to  be  received,  with  reverence  and  submission.  But  as  it 
has,  too  frequently,  fared  with  the  one  revelation,  so  has  it  with  the 
other.  Men  turned,  indeed,  to  consciousness,  and  professed  to  re- 
gard its  authority  as  paramount,  but  they  were  not  content  humbly 
to  accept  the  facts  which  consciousness  revealed,  and  to  establish 
these  without  retrenchment  or  distortion,  as  the  only  principles  of 
their  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  with  opinions  already 
formed,  with  systems  already  constructed,  and  while  they  eagerly 
appealed  to  consciousness  when  its  data  supported  their  conclusions, 
they  made  no  scruple  to  overlook,  or  to  misinterpret,  its  flicts  when 
these  were  not  in  harmony  with  their  speculations.  Thus  religion 
and  philosophy,  as  they  both  terminate  in  the  same  end,  so  they 
both  depart  from  the  same  fundamental  condition,    "  Aditus  ad  reg- 

1  [Gatlen-Arnoiilt,  Doct.  Pka.^  pp.  89, 40.] 
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num  hominiB,  qnod  ftmdatur  in  scientiis,  qaam  &d  K^um  coelorum, 
in  quod,  nisi  sub  persona  infantis,  intrare  non  datur."  ^ 

But  the  influence  of  early  prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  inas- 

•  much  as  this  influence  is  unobtrusive.    Few  of 
ii^uenee  of  etriy      ^  ^    perhaps,  full  v  aware  of  how  little  we  owe 

to  ourselves,  —  how  much  to  the  influence  of 
others.  "  Non  licet,"  says  Seneca,  "  ire  recta  via ;  trahunt  in  pra- 
vum  parentes ;  trahunt  servi ;  nemo  errat  uni  sibi  sed  dementiam 
spargit  in  proximos  accipitque  invicem.  Et  ideo,  in  singulis  vitia 
populonim  sunt,  quia  ilia  populus  dedit ;  dum  facit  quisque  pejorem, 
£ictus  est.  Didicit  detoriora,  deinde  docuit :  effectaque  est  ingens 
ilia  nequitia,  congesto  in  unum,  quod  cuique  pessimum  scitur.  Sit 
ergo  aliquis  custos,  et  aurem  subinde  pervellat,  abigatque  rumores  et 
reclamet  populis  laudantibus."  * 
Man  is  by  nature  a  sof  ial  animal.     "  He  is  more  political,"  says 

Aristotle,  "than  any  bee  or  ant."*    But  the  ex- 
Soarce  of  the  power      igtence  of  society,  from  a  family  to  a  state,  sup- 

of  custom.    Han  a  10-  _^   •      t_  x»         ^'  ^  .. 

ciai  animaL  poses  a  ccrtam  harmony  oi  sentiment  among  its 

members;  and  nature  has,  accordingly,  wisely 
implanted  in  us  a  tendency  to  assimilate  in  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought  to  those  with  whom  we  live  and  act.  There  is  thus,  in 
every  society  great  or  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  to- 
wards a  common  centre.  As  in  our  natural  body,  every  part  has  a 
necessary  sympathy  with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their 
harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body, 
there  is  always  a  strong  predisposition,  in  each  of  its  members,  to 
act  and  think  in  unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy,  or 
fellow-feeling,  of  our  social  nature,  is  the  principle  of  the  different 
spirit  dominant  in  different  ages,  countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods 
of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why  fashions,  why  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  why  moral  example,  either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  exert  so  powerful  an  influence.  As  men  are  naturally 
prone  to  imitate  others,  they  consequently  regard,  as  important  or 
insignificant,  as  honorable  or  disgraceful,  as  true  or  false,  as  good  or 
bad,  what  those  around  them  consider  in  the  same  light.  They  love 
and  hate  what  they  see  others  desire  and  eschew.  This  is  not  to  be 
regretted  ;(it  is  natural,  and,  consequently,  it  is  right  J  Indeed,  were 
it  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  mankind  in  general,  destined  as  they  are  to  occu- 
pations incompatible  with  intellectual  cultivation,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  forming  opinions  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 

1  Bacon,  Nov.  Org,  lib.  i ,  aph.  IxviU.  9  ^itt.  xeir.  »  MU.  i.  2.— Ed. 
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tant  objects  of  human  consideration.  If  such,  however,  be  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  with  respect  to  the  unenlightened  classes,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  heavier  obligation  is  thereby  laid  on  those  who  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  examine  with  dili-  . 
gence  and  impartiality  the  foundations  of  those  opinions  which  have 
any  connection  with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If  the  multitude  must 
be  led,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors. 
That  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are,  by  natural  disposition, 
only  what  others  are,  is  a  fact  at  all  times  so  obtrusive,  that  it  could 
not  escape  observation  from  the  moment  a  reflective  eye  was  first 
turned  upon  man.  "  The  whole  conduct  of  Cambyses,"  says  Ilero- 
dotus,  *  the  father  of  history,  "  towards  the  Egyptian  gods,  sanctu- 
aries, and  priests,  convinces  me  that  this  king  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree insane,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  insulted  the  worship 
and  holy  things  of  the  Egyptians.  If  any  one  should  accord  to  all 
men  the  permission  to  make  free  choice  of  the  best  among  all 
customs,  undoubtedly  each  would  choose  his  own.  That  this  would 
certainly  happen  can  be  shown  by  many  examples,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  following.  The  King  Darius  once  asked  the  Greeks^ 
who  were  resident  in  his  court,  at  what  pnce  they  could  be  induced 
to  devour  their  dead  parents.  The  Greeks  answered,  that  to  this 
no  price  could  bribe  them.  Thereupon  the  king  asked  some  In- 
dians who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  dead  parents,  what  they 
would  take  not  to  eat  but  to  burn  them ;  and  the  Indians  answered 
even  as  the  Greeks  had  done."  Herodotus  concludes  this  narrative 
with  the  observation,  that  "Pindar  had  justly  entitled  Custom  — 
the  Queen  of  the  World." 

The   ancient  skeptics,   from   the   conformity  of  men   in   every 

country,  their   habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 

Skeptical  inference      ^^^.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  diversity  of  different  nations 

from  the  influence  of        .  ^'  *' 

custom.  ^^  these  habits,  inferred  that  nothing  was  by  na- 

ture beautiful  or  deformed,  true  or  false,  good  or 
bad,  but  that  these  distinctions  originated  solely  in  custom.  The 
modern  skepticism  of  Montaigne  terminates  in  the  same  assertion  ; 
and  the  sublime  misanthropy  of  Pascal  has  almost  carried  him  to  a 
similar  exaggeration.  "In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  "we 
find  hardly  anything  which  does  not  change  its  character  in  chang- 
ing its  climate.  Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses 
the  whole  of  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and 
a  few  years  of  possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has 
its  epochs,    A  pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits. 

1  Lib.  iii.  87, 88. 
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Truth,  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  I "  *  This  doc- 
trine is  exaggerated,  but  it  has  a  foundation  in  truth  ;  and  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  are 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
opinions,  tastes,  manners,  affections,  and  actions  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  exert  upon  all  and  each  of  its  members. ' 

Nor  is  this  influence  of  man  on  man  less  unambiguous  in  times  of 

social  tranquillity,  than  in  crises  of  social  convul- 
Thte   influence   of       gJon.     In  scasons  of  political  and  religious  revo- 

xnan  on  man  in  times  Jution,  there  ariscs  a  strufffflc  between  the  resist- 
both    of    tranquility        ,  '  .  . 

and  convulsion.  ^S  force  of  ancient  habits  and  the  contagious 

sympathy  of  new  modes  of  feeling  and  thought. 
In  one  portion  of  society,  the  inveterate  influence  of  custom  prevails 
over  the  contagion  of  example  ;  in  others,  the  contagion  of  example 
prevails  over  the  conservative  force  of  antiquity  and  habit.  In 
either  case,  however,  we  think  and  act  always  in  sympathy  with 
others.  "  We  remain,"  says  an  illustrious  philosopher,  "  submissive 
so  long  as  the  world  continues  to  set  the  example.  As  we  follow 
the  herd  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  what  is  respectable,  so  we 
are  ready  to  follow  the  multitude  also,  when  such  conceptions  come 
to  be  questioned  or  rejected ;  and  are  no  less  vehement  reformers, 
when  the  current  of  opinion  has  turned  against  former  establish- 
ments, than  we  were  zealous  abettors  while  that  current  continued 
to  set  in  a  different  direction."  ^ 
Thus  it  is  that  no  revolution  in  public  opinion  is  the  work  of  an 

individual,  of  a  single  cause,  or  of  a  day.     When 

Belation  of  the  indl-        ^,  •  •      i  •       j    ^i  ^     ^        t_  4. 

Tiduai  to  social  crises.  ^"®  ^"®^^  "^®  amvcd,  the  catastrophc  must  en- 
sue ;  but  the  agents  through  whom  it  is  appar- 
ently accomplished,  though  they  may  accelerate,  cannot  originate 
its  occurrence.  Who  believes  that  but  for  Luther  or  Zwingli  the 
Reformation  would  not  have  been  ?  Their  individual,  their  per- 
sonal energy  and  zeal,  perhaps,  hastened  by  a  year  or  two  the  event ; 
but  had  the  public  mind  not  been  already  ripe  for  their  revolt,  the 
fete  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
been  that  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in  the  fifteenth.  Woe  to 
the  revolutionist  who  is  not  himself  a  creature  of  the  revolution ! 
If  he  anticipate,  he  is  lost ;  for  it  requires,  what  no  individual  can 
supply,  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympathy  in  a  nation  to  un- 
twine the  ties  of  custom  which  bind  a  people  to  the  established  and 

1  Bmsieif  partie  i.  art  vi.  $  8,  (toI.  U.  p.  128,      ha/tt  und  WUUnskriifte  de»  Mentekeny  ii.  826, 
ed.  Faugire.)  (ed.  1806.) 

S  See  Meinera,  Untertuehmgtn  il6er  dU  Denk-         S  Ferguson^s  Moral  and  PolitieeU  Science^  vol. 

i.  part.  1.  chap.  U.  $  11,  p.  186. 
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the  old.    This  is  finely  expressed  by  Schiller,  in  a  soliloquy  from  the 
mouth  of  the  revolutionary  Wallenstein :  — 

Schiller.         '' What  is  thy  purpose ?    Hast  thoa  fnirlj  weighed  it? 
Thou  scelcest  ev'n  from  its  broad  base  to  shake 
The  calm  enthroned  majesty  of  power, 
Bj  ages  of  possession  consecrate  — 
Firm  rooted  in  the  ragged  soil  of  custom  — 
And  with  the  people's  first  and  fondest  faith, 
As  with  a  thousand  stubborn  tendrils  twined. 
That  were  no  strife  where  strength  contends  with  strengtli. 
It  is  not  strength  I  fear  —  I  fear  no  foe 
Whom  with  my  bodily  eye  I  see  and  scan ; 
Who,  brave  himself,  inflames  my  courage  too. 
It  is  an  unseen  enemy  I  dread, 
Who,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  fights  against  me  — 
Fearful  to  me  but  from  his  own  weak  fear. 
Not  that  which  proudly  towers  in  life  and  strength 
Is  truly  dreadful ;  but  the  mean  and  common. 
The  memory  of  the  eternal  yesterday, 
Which,  ever-warning,  ever  still  returns. 
And  weighs  to-morrow,  for  it  weighed  to-day; 
Out  of  the  common  is  man's  nature  fhimed, 
And  custom  is  the  nurse  to  whom  he  cleaves. 
Woe  then  to  him  whose  daring  hand  profanes 
The  honored  heir-looms  of  his  ancestors  I 
There  is  a  consecrating  power  in  time; 
And  what  is  gray  with  years  to  man  is  godlike. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  art  in  right; 
The  crowd  will  lend  thee  aid  to  keep  it  sacred."  * 

This  may  enable  you  to  understand  how  seductive  is  the  influence 
of  example ;  and  I  should  have  no  end  were  I  to  quote  to  you  all 
that  philosophers  have  said  of  the  prevalence  and  evil  influence  of 
prejudice  and  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  custom  is  called,  by  Pindar  and  Herodotus, 

the  Queen  of  the  World  —  and  the  same  thing 
TMtimimies  of  phfl-      jg  expressed  by  the  adage  —  "  Mundus  regitur 

M^ved  ophii^'!''''      opinionibus."    "  Opinion,"  says  the  great  Pascal, 

"disposes  of  all  things.  It  constitutes  beauty, 
justice,  happiness ;  and  these  are  the  all  in  all  of  the  world.  I  would 
with  all  my  heart  see  the  Italian  book  of  which  I  know  only  the 

1  WaOeHMitm,    (Translated  by  Mr.  George  Hoir.)    Act.  i.  scene  4,  p.  15. 
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title,  —  a  title,  however,  which  is  itself  worth  many  books  —  DeUa 
opiniofie  regina  del  niondo.  I  subscribe  to  it  implicitly."  ^  "  Cou- 
tume,"  says  Regnier, 

"  Ooatumc,  opinion,  reincs  dc  notre  sort, 
Yous  r^glcz  des  mortels,  et  la  vie,  ct  la  mortl " 

"  Almost  every  opinion  we  have,"  says  the  pious  Charon,  "  we 
have  but  by  authority ;  we  believe,  judge,  act,  live  and  die  on  trust, 
as  common  custom  teaches  us ;  and  rightly,  for  we  are  too  weak  to 
decide  and  choose  of  ourselves.    But  the  wise  do  not  act  thus."  * 
"  Eveiy  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  strong  enough  to  have  had  its 
martyra ;" '  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh  — "  It  is  opinion,  not  truth,  that 
travelleth  the  world  without  passport."*    "Opinion,"  says  Heracli- 
tus,  "  is  a  falling  sickness ;"  *  "  and  Luther — "  O  doxa !  doxa !  quam 
es  communis  noxa."    In  a  word,  as  Ilommel  has  it,  "  An  ounce  of 
custom  outweighs  a  ton  of  reason."  ® 
Such  being  the  recognized  universality  and  evil  effect  of  preju- 
dice, philosophers  have,  consequently,  b^en  unan- 
Phfloeopheri  unani-      imous  in  making  doubt  the  first  step  towards 
thrfl«t°iite  °fo  °hii.      philosophy.     Aristotle  has  a  fine  chapter  in  his 
oiphy.  Metaphysics '  on  the  utility  of  doubt,  and  on  the 

things  which  we  ought  first  to  doubt  of;  and  he 
concludes  by  establishing  that  the  success  of  philosophy  depends  on 
the  art  of  doubting  well.  This  is  even  enjoined  on  us  by  the  Apostle. 
For  in  saying  "  Prove"  (which  may  be  more  correctly  translated  test) 
— "  Test  all  things,"  he  imj)licitly  commands  us  to  doubt  all  things. 
"  He,"  says  Bacon, "  who  would  become  philosopher,  must  com- 

mence  by  repudiating  belief;"  and  he  concludes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings with  the  observation,  that  "were  there  a  single  man  to  be 
found  with  a  firmness  sufficient  to  efface  from  his  mind  the  theories 
and  notions  vulgarly  received,  and  to  apply  his  intellect  free  and 
without  prevention,  the  best  hopes  might  be    entertained  of  his 

success."®    "To  philosophize,"  says  Descartes, 

"  seriously,  and  to  good  effect,  it  is  necessary  for 

a  man  to  renounce  all  prejudices ;  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  great- 

1  Pimsiesy  partie  i.  art.  (  vi.  8.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  4  Preface  to  his  History  of  the  World. 

63f  ed.  Faugire.     M.  Faugire  ha«  restored  8  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  i  7. 

the  original  text  of  Pascal  —  ^^Ld* imagination  6  [Alex.  v.  Joch  (Hommcl),  Uber  Belohnung 

dispose  de  tout."    The  ordinary  reading  is  vnd  Strafe y  p.  111.    See  Krug.  Philoxophisdus 

Vopinion.  —  Ed.]  Lexikotiy  vol.  V.  p.  467,  art.  GeufoknJuit.] 

*  De  la  Sagesse,  liv.  i.  chap.  xvi.  7  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.  —  Ed. 

3  EssaiSf  Ht.  i.  chap.  xl.  8  "  Nemo  adbuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  in- 
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est  care  to  doubt  of  all  his  previous  opinions,  so  long  as  these  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  new  examination,  and  been  recognized  as 
true."^  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities  in  support  of  so 
obvious  a  truth.  The  ancient  philosophers  refused  to  admit  slaves 
to  their  instruction.  Prejudice  makes  men  slaves;  it  disqualifies 
them  for  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  their  emancipation  from  preju- 
dice is  what  philosophy  first  inculcates  on,  what  it  first  requires  o^ 
its  disciples.  *  Let  us,  however,  beware  that  we  act  not  the  part  of 
revolted  slaves ;  that  in  asserting  our  Uberty  we  do  not  run  into 

license.  Philosophi(Jal  doubt  is  not  an  end  but 
-a  mean.  We  doubt  in  order  that  we  may  be- 
lieve ;  we  begin  that  we  may  not  end  with  doubt.  We  doubt  once 
that  we  may  believe  always ;  we  renounce  authority  that  we  may 
follow  reason  ;  we  surrender  opinion  that  we  may  obtain  knowledge. 
We  must  be  protestants,  not  infidels,  in  philosophy.     "  There  is  a 

great  difference,"  says  Malebranche,  "between 
doubting  and  doubting. — We  doubt  through 
passion  and  brutality;  through  blindness  and  malice,  and  finally 
through  fancy  and  from  the  very  wish  to  doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also 
fi-om  prudence  and  through  distrust,  from  wisdom  and  through 
penetration  of  mind.  The  former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness, 
which  never  issues  to  the  light,  but  leads  us  always  further  from  it ; 
the  latter  is  a  doubt  which  is  born  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."  Indeed,  were  the  effect 
of  philosophy  the  establishment  of  doubt,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Doubt,  as  a  permanent  state  of  mind, 
would  be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  an  intellectual  death.  The  mind 
lives  as  it  believes,  —  it  lives  in  the  affirmation  of  itsell^  of  nature, 
and  of  God ;  a  doubt  upon  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  diminution 
of  its  life,  — a  doubt  upon  the  three,  were  it  possible,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  mental   annihilation.    It  is  well  observed,  by  Mr. 

Stewart,  "  that  it  is  not  merely  in  order  to  free 
the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is 
useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  established  opinions.    It  is  such 


Stewart. 


ventiu  est,  ut  decrererit,  et  sibi  impo«uerit, 
theorias  et  notions  commanes  penitas  abo- 
lere,  et  intellcctum  abrasum  et  aequum  ad 
particularia,  de  intej^ro,  applicare.  Itaque 
ilia  ratio  humana  quam  habcmus,  ex  xnulta 
fide,  et  multo  etiam  casu,  ncc  non  ex  puerili- 
bu8,  quas  primo  hauaimus,  notionibus,  far- 
rago qiucdam  est,  et  congeries.  Qnod  siquis 
aetate  matura,  et  sensibus  integriS|  et  mente 
repargata,  se  ad  experientiam,  et  ad  partio- 


nlaria  de  intcgro  applicet,  de  eo  melius  sper- 
andum  est."— iVo».  Org.  i.  aph.  xcvli. ;  Works^ 
vol.  ix.  p  252,  (Montagu's  ed.)  Sec  also  om' 
itmo  Nov.  Org.  i.  aph.  Ixviii. 

1  Prin.  Phii.  pars  i.  §  76.    [Cf.  Clauberg, 
De  Dubitatione  Cktrtesieuta,  CO.  i.  ii.     Opera^  p. 
1181.  — Ed.] 
S  [Cf.  Gatien-Amoult,  Doet.  Phil.,  p.  41.] 
8  Redurdu  de  la  Veriti,  liv.  i  chap.  xx.  f  8. 
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an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present, 
can  secure  a  philosopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  skepticism. 
To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely 
to  give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  fonner 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  association  which 
had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between 
truth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  if  divested  of 
such  an  alliance.  The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  remarkably 
reversed:  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against  many 
of  those  absurdities  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason  in  captiv- 
ity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers 
should  have  stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundary  which  cooler  re- 
flection and  more  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact 
is,  that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our 
nature.  That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  case  is  the  same  with  unlimited  skepticism :  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no  means 
unnatural,  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  when 
reason  first  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  and  when  it 
unquestionably  required  a  superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  intrepidity,  for  an  individual  to  resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing 
superstition.  But,  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of 
&shionable  opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  vulgar,  the 
philosophical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  skepticism,  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  emancipation 
fix)m  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weakness  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude  ;  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with  Rous- 
seau, that  'he  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brought  himself  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  discrim- 
ination, would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
League.'  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of  fashionable 
and  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  superiority  and  the 
sfrength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  disentangle  tnith  from  error ; 
and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclusions  of  his  own  unbiassed  faculties 
to  the  united  clamors  of  superstition  and  of  false  philosophy. 
Such  are  the  men  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
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world ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  im- 
press their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age.  "* 
In  a  word,  philosophy  is,  as  Aristotle  has  justly  expressed  it,  not 

the   art  of  doubtinc:,  but  the  art  of  doubting: 
well.* 
In  the  second  place,  in  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Socrates,  the 

passions,  under  which  we  shall  include  sloth. 

Second  ^  practical        ^^^j^^  ^^  ^ye  subjugated. 

^on  of  ^the^ioM^  These  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and 

consequently  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  carefully 
considering  all  that  the  solution  of  a  question  requires  should  be 
examined.  A  man  under  the  agitation  of  any  lively  emotion,  is 
hardly  aware  of  aught  but  what  has  immediate  relation  to  the  pas^ 
sion  which  agitates  and  engrosses  him.  Among  the  affections  which 
influence  the  will,  and  induce  it  to  adhere  to  skepticism  or  error, 

there  is  none  more  dangerous  than  sloth.  The 
greater  proportion  of  mankind  are  inclined  to 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry ;  or 
they  fancy  that  a  superficial  examination  is  enough ;  and  the  slight- 
est agreement  between  a  few  objects,  in  a  few  petty  points,  they  at 
once  assume  as  evincing  the  correspondence  of  the  whole  throughout. 
Others  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  the  matters  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  take  no  account  of  any 
opinion  but  that  which  they  have  stumbled  on, — for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  have  embraced  it,  and  are  unwilling  to  recom- 
mence the  labor  of  learning.  They  receive  their  opinion  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  have  had  suggested  to  them  their  own ;  and 
they  are  always  facile  scholars,  for  the  slightest  probability  is^  for 
them,  all  the  evidence  that  they  require. 

Pride  is  a  powerful  impediment  to  a  progress 
in  knowledge.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, men  seek  honor,  but  not  truth.  They  do  not  cultivate  what  is 
most  valuable  in  reality,  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  opinion. 
They  disdain,  perhaps,  what  can  be  easily  accomplished,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  obscure  and  recondite ;  but  as  the  vulgar  and 
easy  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  rare  and  arduous  is  built,  they 
fail  even  in  attaining  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  remain  with 
only  a  farrago   of  confused   and  ill-assorted  notions.    In   all  its 

1  CoO.  Works,  vol.  ii. ;  ElementSy  vol.  L  book  ^  y^  ffrrcpor  cvvop/a  xCcis  rw  wpirtpam 

i\.  $  1,  p.  68,  et  seq.  k'wopovfi4if<»v  iirrl,  \691y  V  o^K  tcruf  d^yo- 

S  Metaph.  ii.  1.   "EtfTJ  9k  rois  tirroprjircu  owras  rhv  Sco-fu^K Ed. 

fiov\ofi4yoiS  TpoCfryw  rh  dcenrop^trflu  KoKais' 
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phases,  self-love  is  an  enemy  to  philosophical  progress ;  and  the  his- 
tory^of  pliilosophy  is  filled  with  the  illusions  of  which  it  has  heen 
the  source.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  led  men  to  close  their  eyes 
against  the  most  evident  truths  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  adopted  opinions.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  physician  in 
Europe,  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  would  admit  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  finely  ob- 
served by  Bacon,  that  "  the  eye  of  human  intellect  is  not  dry,  but 
receives  a  suffusion  from  the  will  and  from  the  affections,  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  engender  any  sciences  it  pleases.  For  what 
a  man  wishes  to.be  true,  that  he  prefers  believing.'*^  And,  in 
another  j)lace,  "  if  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to 
any  doctrine,  either  because  received  and  credited,  or  because  other- 
wise pleasing,  —  it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine,  and  to  its  support ;  and  albeit  there  may  be  found  a  more 
powerful  array  of  contradictory  instances,  these,  howeveiv  it  eitner 
does  not  observe,  or  it  contemns,  or  by  distinction  extenuates  and 
rejects.''  ^ 

1  N&v.  Org.  lib.  L  aph.  zliz.  *  -Z^*        ^rL 


LECTURE    VI. 

THE   METHOD   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  next  question  we  proceed  to  consider  is, — What  is  the 
tnie  Method  or  Methods  of  Philosophy? 

There  is  only  one  possible  method  in  philosophy ;  and  what  have 
been  called  the  different  methods  of  different  philosophers,  vary 
from  each  other  only  as  more  or  less  perfect  applications  of  this 
one  Method  to  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

All  method  1  is  a  rational  progress, —  a  progress  towards  an  end; 

and  the  method  of  philosophy  is  the  procedure 

Method  a  progress      conducive  to  the   end  which  phUosophy  pro- 

towards  an  end.  . 

poses.  The  ends,  —  the  final  causes  of  philoso- 
phy,—  as  we  have  seen,  —  are  two; — first,  the  discovery  of  effi- 
cient causes;  secondly,  the  generalization  of  our  knowledge  into 
unity;  —  two  ends,  however,  which  fall  together  into  one,  inas- 
much as  the  higher  we  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  causes,  we 
necessarily  approximate  more  and  more  to  unity.  The  detection 
of  the  one  in  the  many  might,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  the  end 

to  which  philosophy,  though  it  can  never  reach 
Philosophy  ha.  but      j£^  ^^^^^  continually  to  approximate.     But,  con- 

one  possible  method.  j  x  r  ? 

sidering  philosophy  m  relation  to  both  these 
ends,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  has  only  one  possible 
method. 

Considering  philosophy,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  its  first 

end,  —  the  discovery  of  causes,  —  we  have  seen 
Thte  shown  In  reia-      ^Yiat  causes,  (taking  that  term  as  synonymous 

tion  to  the  first  end  of         ^         ,,       .  ,       \       ,  .   ,       ,  m  *.  ^  ,      v 

Philosophy.  ^^^'  ^^  Without  which  the  effect  would  not  be,) 

are  only  the  coefficients  of  the  effect ;  an  effect 
being  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  all  the  partial 
causes,  the  concurrence  of  which  constitute  its  existence.  Thb 
being  the  case,  —  and  as  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  discover 


1  [On  the  difference  between  Order  and  post  aliam;  Methodos  nt  nnam  per  aliam.** 

Method,  see   Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logktr^  Cf.  Zabarella,  Op.  Lo^.,  pp.  139, 149, 223,  225; 

parsiv.  c.  i.  note :  *'  Methodus  diflbrt  ab  Or-  Molinsas,  Log.y  p.  231  et  »eq.  p.  244  et  ieq.,  ed. 

dine ;  quia  ordo  fkcit  ut  rem  unam  disoamus  1613.] 
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what  particular  causes  must  conspire  to  produce  snch  or  such  an 
effect, —  it  follows,  that  nothiug  can  become  known  to  us  as  a  cause 
except  in  and  through  its  effect ;  in  other  words,  that  we  can  only 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  cause  by  extracting  it  out  of  its  effect. 
To  take  the  example,  we  formerly  employed,  of  a  neuti*al  salt. 
,  This,  as  I  observed,  was  made  up  by  the  conjunction  of  three 
proximate  causes,  —  viz.  an  acid,  —  an  alkali,  —  and  the  force  which 
brought  the  alkali  and  the  acid  into  the  requisite  approximation. 
This  last,  as  a  transitory  condition,  and  not  always  the  same,  we 
shall  throw  out  of  account.  Now,  though  we  might  know  the 
acid  and  the  alkali  in  themselves  as  distinct  phtenomena,  we  could 
never  know  them  as  the  concurrent  causes  of  the  salt,  unless  we 
had  known  the  salt  as  their  effect.  And  though,  in  this  example, 
it  happens  that  we  are  able  to  compose  the  effect  by  the  union  of 
its  causes,  and  to  decompose  it  by  their  separation,  —  this  is  only 
an  accidental  circumstance ;  for  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  can  only  be  decomposed, 
but  not  actually  recomposed,  and  in  those  which  can  be  recom- 
posed,  this  possibility  is  itself  only  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  previously  obtained  by  an  oiiginal  decomposition  of  the 
effect. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  the  research  of  causes,  the 

one  necessary  condition  of  its  possibility  is  the 
decomposition  of  effects  into  their  constituted 
causes.  This  is  the  fundamental  procedure  of  philosophy,  and  is 
called  by  a  Greek  term  Analysis,  Biit  though  analysis  be  the 
fundamental  procedure,  it  is  still  only  a  mean  towards  an  end. 
We  analyze  only  that  we  may  comprehend ;  and  we  comprehend 
only  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  in  thought  the  com- 
plex effects  which  we  have  analyzed  into  their  elements.  This 
mental  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  the  final,  the  consummative 
procedure  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  Greek 

term  Synthesis.  Analysis  and  synthesis,  though 
commonly  treated  as  two  different  methods,  ai'e, 
if  properly  understood,  only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  the  correlative  of  the  other. 
Analysis,  without  a  subsequent  synthesis,  is  incomplete;  it  is  a 
mean  cut  off  from  its  end.  Synthesis,  without  a  previous  analysis, 
is  baseless ;  for  synthesis  receives  from  analysis  the  elements  which 
it  recomposes.  And,  as  synthesis  supposes  analysis  as  the  pre- 
requisite of  its  possibility,  —  so  it  is  also  dependent  on  analysis  for 
the  qualities  of  its  existence.  The  value  of  every  synthesis  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  the  foregoing  analysis.    If  the  precedent 
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analysis  afford  false  elements,  the  subsequent  synthesis  of  these 
elements  will  necessarily  afford  a  false  result.  If  the  elements 
furnished  by  analysis  are  assumed,  and  not  really  discovered,  —  in 
other  words,  if  they  be  hypothetical,  the  synthesis  of  these  hypo- 
thetical elements  will  constitute  only  a  conjectural  theory.  The 
legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  thus  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  analysis  which  it  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  it 
founds. 

These  two  relative  procedures  are  thus  equally  necessary'  to  each 

other.     On  the  one  hand,  analysis  without  syn- 

Constitute  a  single      ^jj^gjg  affords  Only  a  commenced,  only  an  incom- 

plete,  knowledge.  On  the  other,  synthesis  with- 
out analysis  is  a  false  knowledge, —  that  is,  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Both,  therefore,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  philosophy,  and  both 
are,  in  philosophy,  as  much  pails  of  the  same  method  as,  in  the 
animal  body,  inspii-ation  and  expiration  are  of  the  same  vital  func- 
tion. But  though  these  operations  are  each  requisite  to  the  other, 
yet  were  we  to  distinguish  and  compare  what  ought  only  to  be 
considered  as  conjoined,  it  is  to  analysis  that  the  preference  must 
be  accorded.  An  analysis  is  always  valuable;  for  though  now 
T^athout  a  synthesis,  this  synthesis  may  at  any  time  be  added; 
whereas  a  synthesis  without  a  previous  analysis  is  radically  and 
ah  initio  null. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  or  the 
discovery  of  causes,  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  possible 
method,  —  that  method  of  which  analysis  is  the  foundation,  syn- 
thesis the  completion.  In  the  second  place,  considering  philosophy 
in  relation  to  its  second  end,  the  carrying  up  our  knowledge  into 
unity, — the  same  is  equally  apparent. 

Everything  presented  to  our  observation,  whether  external  or 

internal,  whether  through  sense  or  self-conscious- 
Only  one  posnibie      jj^ss,  is  presented  in  complexity.    Through  sense, 
e       8io%\umrei^       ^j^^  objects  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  multitudes, 

tion  to  the  second  end  •'  ...  . 

of  Piiiiosophy.  and   each   separate   individual   of  these   multi- 

tudes is  itself  a  congeries  of  many  various  qual- 
ities. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  })liaBnomena  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Every  modification  of  mind  is  a  complex  state;  and  the 
different  elements  of  each  state,  manifest  themselves  only  in  and 
through  each  other.  Thus,  nothing  but  multiplicity  is  ever  pre- 
sented to  our  observation;  and  yet  our  faculties  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  at  once  only  the  very  simplest 
conjunctions.  There  seems,  therefore,  a  singular  disproportion 
between  our  powers  of  knowledge  and  the  objects  to  be  known. 
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How  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored  ?  This  is  the  great  problem 
proposed  by  nature,  and  which  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  combina- 
tion, enable  us  to  solve.  For  example,  I  perceive  a  tree,  among 
other  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape,  and  I  wish  to  obtain  a  full 
and  distinct  conception  of  that  tree.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Divide 
et  impera:  I  must  attend  to  it  by  itself^  that  is,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  scene  before  me.  I  thus  analyze 
that  scene ;  I  separate  a  petty  portion  of  it  from  the  rest,  in  order 
to  consider  that  portion  apart.  But  this  is  not  enough,  the  tree 
itself  is  not  a  unity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  complex  assemblage 
of  elements,  far  beyond  what  my  powers  can  master  at  once. 
I  must  carry  my  analysis  still  farther.  Accordingly,  I  consider 
successively  its  height,  its  breadth,  its  shape;  I  then  proceed  to 
its  trunk,  rise  from  that  to  its  branches,  and  follow  out  its  different 
ramifications;  I  now  fix  my  attention  on  the  leaves,  and  severally 
examine  their  fonn,  color,  etc.  It  is  only  after  having  thus,  by 
analysis,  detached  all  these  parts,  in  order  to  deal  with  them  one 
by  one,  that  I  am  able,  by  revei^sing  the  process,  fully  to  conii)re- 
hend  them  again  in  a  series  of  synthetic  acts.  By  synthesis,  rising 
from  the  ultimate  analysis  step  by  step,  I  view  the  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents ;  I  reconstruct  them ;  and  it  is  only  through  these  two 
counter-processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
vert the  confused  perception  of  the  tree,  which  I  obtained  at  first 
sight,  into  a  clear,  and  distinct,  and  comprehensive  knowledge.^ 

But  if  juialy^is  and  s^iithesis  be  required  to  afford  us  a  perfect 
knowledge  even  of  one  individual  object  of  sense,  still  more  are 
they  required  to  enable  the  mind  to  reduce  an  indefinite  multitude 
of  objects,  —  the  infinitude,  we  may  say,  of  nature,  —  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  finite  comprehension.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  requisite 
to  extract  the  one  out  of  the  many,  and  thus  to  recall  multitude 
to  unity,  —  confusion  to  order.  And  how  is  this  pei-fonned  ?  The 
one  in  the  many  being  that  in  which  a  plurality  of  objects  agi-ee,  — 
or  that  in  which  they  may  be  considered  as  the  same;  and  the 
agreement  of  objects  in  any  common  quality  being  discoverable 
only  by  an  observation  and  comparison  of  the  objects  themselves, 
it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  can  only  be  evolved  out  of 
a  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  many.  But  this  evolution  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis.  By  analysis,  from 
the  infinity  of  objects  presented  to  our  observation,  we  select  some. 
These  we  consider  apart,  and,  further,  only  in   certain  points  of 

1  [On  the  gnbjeot  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  compare  Condillao,  Logiqut^  oo.  I.  IL] 
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view,  —  and  we  compare  these  objects  with  others  also  considered 
in  the  same  points  of  view.  So  far  the  procedure  is  analytic. 
Having  discovered,  however,  by  this  observation  and  comparison, 
that  certain  objects  agree  in  certain  respects,  we  generalize  the 
qualities  in  which  they  coincide,  —  that  is,  from  a  certain  number 
of  individual  instances  we  infer  a  general  law ;  we  perform  what 

is  called  an  act  of  Induction.    This  induction  is 

Induction.  .         ,  _  i    ^»         .^    «  i 

erroneously  viewed  as  analytic;  it  is  purely  a 
synthetic  process.^  Fqy  example,  from  our  experience,  —  .ind  all 
experience,  be  it  that  of  the  individual  or  of  mankind,  is  only 
finite,  —  from  our  limited  experience,  I  say,  that  bodies,  as  observ-ed 
by  us,  attract  each  other,  we  infer  by  induction  the  unlimited  con- 
clusion that  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other.  Now,  here 
the  consequent  contains  much  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
antecedent.  Experience,  the  antecedent,  only  says,  and  only  can 
say,  this,  that,  and  the  other  body  gravitate,  (that  is,  some  bodies 
gravitate) ;  the  consequent  educed  from  that  antecedent,  says, — 
all  bodies  gravitate.  The  antecedent  is  limited,  —  the  consequent 
tmlimited.  Something,  therefore,  has  been  added  to  the  antecedent 
in  order  to  legitimate  the  inference,  if  we  are  not  to  hold  the  con- 
sequent itself  as  absurd ;  for,  as  you  will  hereafler  learn,  no  con- 
clusion must  contain  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premises 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  What  then  is  the  something?  If  we 
consider  the  inductive  process,  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  affirmation,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  body  gravitate,  is  con- 
nected with  the  affirmation,  all  bodies  gravitate,  only  by  inserting 
between  the  two  a  third  affirmation,  by  which  the  two  other  affirma- 
tions are  connected  into  reason  and  consequent,  —  that  is,  into  a 
logical  cause  and  effect.  What  that  is  I  shall  explain.  All  scien- 
tific induction  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  nature  is  uniform 
in  her  operations.  Of  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  presumption, 
I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  as  it  is  a  principle 
which  we  suppose  in  all  our  inductions,  it  cannot  be  itself  a  product 
of  induction.  It  is,  therefore,  interpolated  in  the  inductive  reason- 
ing by  the  mind  itself.  In  our  example  the  reasoning  will,  accord- 
ingly, run  as  follows: 

This,  that,  and  the  other  body,  (some  bodies,)  are  observed  to 
gravitate ; 


1  It  may  be  considered  as  the  one  or  the  simpler  and  more  convenient  point  of  view: 

other,  according  as  the  whole  and  its  parts  and  in  this  respect  Induction  is  properly  syn- 

are  viewed  in  the  relations  of  comprehension  thetic.    See  Xhtd  Author's  Discussiotu^  p.  173. 

or  of  extension.    The  latter,  however,  is  the  ^£d. 
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But,  (as  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations,)  this,  that,  and  the 
other  body,  (some  bodies,)  represent  all  bodies,  — 

Therefore  all  bodies  gravitate. 

Now,  in  this  and  other  examples  of  induction,  it  is  the  mind 
which  binds  up  tlie  separate  substances  observed  and  collected 
into  a  whole,  and  converts  what  is  only  the  observation  of  many 
particulars  into  a  universal  law.  This  procedure  is  manifestly  syn- 
thetic. 

Kow,  you  will  remark  that  analysis  and  synthesis  are  here  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  each  other.  The  previous  observation  and 
comparison,  —  the  analytic  foundation,  —  are  only  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  the  subsequent  induction,  —  the  synthetic  consumma- 
tion. What  boots  it  to  obseiTC  and  to  compare,  if  the  uniformities 
we  discover  among  objects  are  never  generalized  into  laws?  We 
have  obtained  an  historical,  but  not  a  philosophical  knowledge. 
Here,  therefore,  analysis  without  synthesis  is  incomplete.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  induction  which  does  not  proceed  upon  a  compe- 
tent enumeration  of  particulars,  is  either  doubtful,  improbable,  or 
null;  for  all  synthesis  is  dependent  on  a  foregone  analysis  for 
whatever  degree  of  certainty  it  may  pretend  to.  Thus,  considering 
philosophy  in  relation  to  its  second  end,  unity  or  system,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  method  by  which  it  accomplishes  that  end,  is  a  method 
involving  both  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic  process. 

Now,  as  philosophy  has  only  one  possible  method,  so  the  His- 
tory of  philosophy  only  manifests  the  conditions 
The  hfetory  of  phi-       ^f  ^|j|g  ^^j^  method,  more  or  less  accurately  ful- 

™^^  L  lo-  oL„^*!      filled.    There  are  aberrations  in  the  method,  — 

more  or  leas  accurate  ' 

fulfilment  of  the  con-      no  aberrations  from  it. 

ditious  of  the    one  u  Philosophy  commenced  with  the  first  act  of 

t   » "_.      ^,       M       reflection  on  the  objects  of  sense  or  self-con- 

Earlie«t  problem  of  ,  "^  ^  ^    ^ 

philosophy.  sciousncss,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  them. 

And  with  that  first  act  of  reflection,  the  method 
of  philosophy  began,  in  its  application  of  an  analysis,  and  in  its 
application  of  a  synthesis,  to  its  object.  The  first  philosophers 
naturally  endeavored  to  explain  the  enigma  of  external  nature. 
The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  material  universe,  and  the  mar- 
vellous demonstrations  of  power  and  wisdom  wliich  it  everywhere 
exhibited,  were  the  objects  which  called  forth  the  earliest  eflfbrts 
of  speculation.  Philosophy  was  thus,  at  its  commencement,  phys- 
ical, not  psychological ;  it  was  not  the  problem  of  the  soul,  but 
the  problem  of  the  world,  which  it  first  attempted  •to  solve. 
"And  what  was  the  procedure  of  philosophy  in  its  solution  of 

this  problem  ?    Did  it  first  decompose  the  whole  into  its  partSi  in 

10 
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order  again  to  reconstruct  them  into  a  system  ?  This  it  couhl  not 
accomplish ;  but  still  it  attempted  this,  and  nothing  else.  A  com- 
plete analysis  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  fii*8t  efforts  of  intel- 
ligence; its  decompositions  were  necessarily  partial  and  imperfect; 
a  ^rtial  and  imperfect  analysis  afforded  only  hypothetical  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  synthesis  of  these  elements  issued,  consequently, 
only  in  a  one-sided  or  erroneous  theory. 

"  Thales,   the   founder   of  the   Ionian    philosoi)hy,   devoted   an 

especial  study  to  the  phaenomena  of  the  mate- 
s  h    r  "*     ^  ^^^      rial  universe ;  and,  struck  with  the  appearances 

of  power  which  water  manifested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies,  he  analyzed  all  existences  into  this  element,  which 
he  viewed  as  the  universal  principle,  —  the  universal  agent  of  cre- 
ation. He  proceeded  by  an  incomplete  analysis,  and  generalized 
by  hypothesis  the  law  which  he  drew  by  induction  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  small  series  of  phajnomena.  v 

"The  Ionic  school  continued  in  the  same  path.  They  limited 
themselves  to  the  study  of  external  nature,  and  sought  in  matter 
the  principle  of  existence.  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  country- 
man and  disciple  of  Thales,  deemed  that  he  had  traced  the  primary 
cause  of  creation  to  an  ethereal  principle,  which  occupied  space, 
and  whose  different  combinations  constituted  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter. Anaximenes  found  the  original  element  in  air,  from  which, 
by  rarefaction  and  condensation,  he  educed  existences.  Anaxa- 
goras  carried  his  analysis  farther,  and  made  a  more  discreet  use 
of  hypothesis;  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  distinct  from  the  pha2nomena  of  nature ;  and  his  notion  of 
the  Deity  was  so  far  above  the  gross  conceptions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  accused  of  atheism.  ^ 

"Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  school,  analyzed  the  proper- 
ties of  number;   and  the  relations  which  this 
,.  ,r  0^,°™!  ^^      ^       analysis  revealed,  he  elevated  into  principles  of 

Italic  Scliool.  "^  '  ,  ,  *  *         , 

the  mental  and  material  universe.  Mathematics 
were  his  only  objects;  his  analysis  was  partial,  and  his  synthesis 
was  consequently  hypothetical.  The  Italic  school  developed  the 
notions  of  Pythagoras,  and,  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  existence,  its  disciples  did  not  extend  their 
speculation  to  the  consideration  either  of  substance  or  of  cause. 

''Thus,  these  earlier  schools,  taking  external  nature  for  their 
point  of  departure,  proceeded  by  an  imperfect  analysis,  and  a  pre- 
Bumf)tuous  synthesis,  to  the  construction  of  exclusive  systems, — 
in  which  Idealism,  or  Materialism,  preponderated,  according  to  the 
kind  of  data  on  which  they  founded. 
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"The  Eleatic  school,  which  is  distinguished  into  two  branches, 

the  one  of  Physical,  the  other  of  Metaphysical, 

Eleatio  School.  ,     .  ,  .,  •  i  ,  , 

speculation,   exhibits    the   same  character,  the 
same  point  of  departure,  the  same  tendency,  and  the  same  eiToi's. 
•*  These  errors  led  to  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists,  which  was 

assailed  by  Socrates, — the  sage  who  determined 

The  Sophists.     Soc-  ,.         ...  ,       .        ..        ^.  . 

^^^  a  new  epoch  m  philosophy  by  directing  obser- 

vation on  man  himself,  and  henceforward  the 
study  of  mind  becomes  the  prime  and  central  science  of  philosophy. 
"  The  point  of  departure  was  changed,  but  not  the  method.  The 
observation  or  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  though  often  profound, 
remained  always  incomi)lete.  Fortunately,  the  first  disciples  of 
Socrates,  imitating  the  prudence  of  their  master,  and  warned  by 
the  downfall  of  the  systems  of  the  Ionic,  Italic,  and  Eleatic  schools, 
mdde  a  sparing  use  of  synthesis,  and  hardly  a  pretension  to  system, 
"Plato   and  Aristotle  directed  their  observation  on   the  phaB- 

nomena  of  intelligence,  and  we  cannot  too 
highly  admire  the  profundity  of  their  analysis,, 
and  even  the  sobriety  of  their  synthesis.  Plato  devoted  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  higher  faculties  of  intelligence;  and  his 
disciples  were  led  by  the  love  of  generalization,  to  regard  as  the 
intellectual  whole,  those  portions  of  intelligence  which  their  master 
had  analyzed ;  and  this  exclusive  spirit  gave  birth  to  systems  false, 
not  in  themselves,  but  as  resting  upon  a  too  narrow  basis.  Aris- 
totle, on  the  other  hand,  whose  genius  was  of  a  more  positive 
character,  analyzed  with  admirable  acuteness  those  operations  of 
mind  which  stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  senses ;  and 
this  tendency,  which  among  his  followers  became  often  exclusive 
and  exaggerated,  naturally  engendered  systems  which  more  or  less 
tended  to  materialism."^ 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  systems  resulting  from 

those  opposite  tendencies  were  combined,  en- 

School  of  Alexan-         ,  j    .  .,  i   ^      /•         .1 

^^j^  deavored  to  reconcile  and  to  fuse  them  into  a 

still  more  comprehensive  system.  Eclecticism, 
—  conciliation,  —  union,  were,  in  all  things,  the  grand  aim  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Geographically  situated  between  Greece  and 
Asia,  it  endeavored  to  ally  Greek  with  Asiatic  genius,  religion  with 
philosophy.     Hence  the   Neoplatonic  system,   of  which   the  last 

great  representative  is  Proclus.     This  system 

is  the  result  of  the  long  labor  of  the  Socratio 

schools.    It  is  an  edifice  reared  by  synthesis  out  of  the  materials 


1  GMrazez,  Nouveau  Cours  de  PhilosopkU^  p.  4-8.   Fftils,  1884,  (2d  ed.) 
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which  analysis  had  collected,  proved,  and  accumulated,  from  Soc* 
rates  down  to  Plotinus. 

But  a  synthesis  is  of  no  greater  value  than  its  relative  analysis ; 
and  as  the  analysis  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  was  not  com- 
plete, the  synthesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. 

In  the  scholastic  philosophy,  analysis  and  observation  were  too 

often  neglected  in  some  departments  of  phi- 

loITV^^*'^"**''  ™"      losophy,  and  too  often  carried  rashly  to  excess 

in  others. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

centuries,  the  labors  of  philosophy  were   prin- 
osop  y       m       eipally  occupied  in  restoring    and   illustratinc: 

the  revival  of  letters.  ^^       ,  ,    . 

the  Greek  systems;   and  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth   century,  that  a  new  epoch  was  determined  by  the 

genius  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.    In  Bacon  and 
Bacon  and  Deacar-      Descartcs  our  modem  philosophy  may  be  said 

to  originate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first 
who  made  the  doctrine  of  method  a  principal  object  of  considera- 
tion. Tliey  both  proclaimed,  that,  for  the  attainment  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  with  care,  —  that  is,  to  an- 
alyze ;  to  reject  eveiy  element  as  hypothetical,  which  this  analysis 
does  not  spontaneously  afford;  to  call  in  experiment  in  aid  of 
observation;  and  to  attempt  no  synthesis  or  generalization,  until 
the  relative  analysis  has  been  completely  accomplished.  They 
showed  that  previous  philosophers  had  erred,  not  by  rejecting 
either  analysis  or  synthesis,  but  by  hurrying  on  to  sjiithetic  induc- 
tion from  a  limited  or  specious  analytic  observation.  They  pro- 
pounded no  new  method  of  philosophy,  they  only  expounded  the 
conditions  of  the  old.  Tliey  showed  that  these  conditions  had 
rarely  been  fulfilled  by  philosophers  in  time  past;  and  exhorted 
them  to  their  fulfilment  in  time  to  come.  They  thus  explained 
the  petty  progress  of  the  past  philosophy;  —  and  justly  anticipated 
a  gigjmtic  advancement  for  the  future.  Such  was  their  precept, 
but  such  unfortunately  was  not  their  example.  There  are  no  phi- 
losophers who  merit  so  much  in  the  one  respect,  none,  perhaps, 
who  deserve  less  in  the  other. 

Of  philosophy  since  Bacon  and  Descartes,  we  at  present  say 

nothing.    Of  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  fre- 

Result  of  this  hia-         ^ .  •-  it»^a  »a^ 

toricai  sketch  of  phi-      q^^nt  occasion  to  speak.    But  to  sum  up  what 
loaophy.  ^^^8  historical  sketch  was  intended  to  illustrate. 

There  is  but  one  possible  method  of  philoso- 
phy,—  a  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  the  purity 
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and  equilibrium  of  these  two  elements  constitute  its  perfection. 
The  aberrations  of  philosophy  have  been  all  so  many  violations 
of  the  laws  of  this  one  method.  Philosophy  has  erred,  because  it 
built  its  systems  upon  incomplete  or  erroneous  analysis,  and  it  can 
only  proceed  in  safety,  if  from  accurate  and  unexclusive  observa- 
tion, it  rise,  by  successive  generalization,  to  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. 


LECTURE    VII. 

THE   DIVISIONS    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAVE  already  endeavored  to  afford  you  a  general  notion  of 
what  Philosophy  comprehends:  I  now  proceed  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  the  Parts  into  which  it  has  been  divided.  Here, 
however,  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  most  famous  distributions, 
and  to  those  which,  as  founded  on  fundamental  principles,  it  more 
immediately  concerns  you  to  know.  For,  were  I  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  Divisions  of  Philosophy  which  have 
been  proposed,  I  should  only  confuse  you  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
tradictory opinions,  with  the  reasons  of  which  you  could  not,  at 
present,  possibly  be  made  acquainted. 

Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Lucilius,  expresses  the 

wish  that  the  whole  of  philosophy  might,  like 

^^^^^J^  *    '      the  spectacle  of  the  universe,  be  at  once  sub- 
vision  of  rhilosophy.  ^       *  ' 

mitted  to  our  view.  ''Utinara  quemadmodum 
universi  mundi  facics  in  conspectum  venit,  ita  philosophia  tota 
nobis  posset  occurrere,  simillimum  mundo  spectaculum."^  But  as 
we  cannot  survey  the  univei*se  at  a  glance,  neither  can  we  con- 
template the  whole  of  philosophy  in  one  act  of  consciousness. 
We  can  only  master  it  gradually  and  piecemeal;  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  reason  why  philosophers  have  always  distributed  their 
science,  (constituting,  though  it  does,  one  organic  whole,)  into  a 
plurality  of  sciences.  The  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  a 
division  of  philosophy,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  enabled  to 
embrace  in  one  general  view  its  various  parts,  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute,  is  admitted  by 
every  philosopher.  "Res  utilis,"  continues  Seneca,  "et  ad  sapi- 
entiam  properanti  utique  necessaria,  dividi  philosophiam,  et  ingens 
corpus  ejus  in  membra  disponi.  Facilius  enim  per  partes  in  cog- 
nitionem  totius  adducimur."^ 

But,  although  philosophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  a 
distribution,  they  are  almost  as  little  at  one  in  regard  to  the  paits, 
as  they  are  in  respect  to  the  definition,  of  their  science ;  and,  indeed, 
their  differences  in  reference  to  the  former,  mainlv  arise  from  their 

1  J^iK.  Ixxxix.  2  Epist.  Ixxxix. 
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discrepancies  in  reference  to  the  latter.  For  they  who  vajy  in  their 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  cannot  agree  in  their  division  of  the 
parts. 

The  most  ancient  and  universally  recognized  distinction  of  philo- 
sophy, is  into  Theoretical  and  Practical.    These 
The  mart  ancient  di-      ^^^  discriminated  by  the  different  nature  of  their 

Tifiion  into  Theoretical  ,  , 

and  Practical.  ends.    Theoretical,  called  likewise   speculative, 

and  contemplative,  philosophy,  has  for  its  high- 
est end  mere  truth  or  knowledge.  Practical  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  truth  or  knowledge  only  as  its  proximate  end,  — 
this  end  being  subordinate  to  the  ulterior  end  of  some  practical  ac- 
tion. In  theoretical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing, 
scimus  tit  sciamus :  in  practical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of 
acting,  scimus  ut  operemur}  I  may  here  notice  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  that  practical 

activity  which  is  contradistinguished  from  mere 

The  temi  Active. 

intellectual  or  speculative  energy,  —  what  the 
Greeks  express  by  wpaotrctv,  the  Germans  by  handeln.  The  want  of 
sr.jh  a  word  occasions  frequent  ambiguity;  for,  to  express  the 
species  which  has  no  appropriate  word,  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
the  generic  term  active.  Thus  our  philosophers  divide  the  powers 
of  the  mind  into  Intellectual  and  Active.  They  do  not,  however, 
thereby  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  powers  called  intellectual  are  a 
whit  less  energetic  than  those  specially  denominated  active.  But, 
from  the  want  of  a  better  word,  they  are  compelled  to  employ  a 
term  which  denotes  at  once  much  more  and  much  less  than  they  are 
desirous  of  expressing.  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  term  practical 
has  also  obtained  with  us  certain  collateral  significations,  which 
render  it  in  some  respects  unfit  to  supply  the  want.*  But  to  return. 
This  distinction  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  was  first 

explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle ; '  and  the  at- 
Hirtory  of  the  di»-      tempts  of  the  later  Platonists  to  carry  it  up  to 

tinction  of  Theoretical        ^,  ,  -r*    .1  , 

and  Practical.  Plato  and  cvcn  to  Pythagoras,  are  not  worthy 

of  statement,  far  less  of  refutation.  Once  pro- 
mulgated, the  division  was,  however,  soon  generally  recognized. 
The  Stoics  borrowed  it,  as  maybe  seen  from* Seneca:* — "Philo- 
Bophia  et  contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat,  simulque  agit."    It 

*  8«Q»pi|Tiiir^f /i^y  kirurr4)ixyis  ri\oi  kKiil^  ^  ironrriir^  ^  ^^cw^nyruc^.   Cf.   Metaph.  x.  7; 

CM,  irpamucns    V  Hpyoy.    Arist.  Meuspk.  A  Top.  vi.  6,  viii.  8.    Bnt  the  diviaion  had  been 

minor,  c.  1 ;  "  or  as  Averroes  has  it.  Per  speew  at  least  intimated  by  Plato :  Politims,  p.  258 : 

lativam  scimus  ut  sciamusj  per  practieam  seimus  Tairji  rolmw,  avfATOtrtu  ivKrHifias  8iaip«i, 

M  opereniur.'^—  I>iscvitsions.  p.  134.  —  BID.  T^K  fiiv  TpcueriK^iy  wpoctVK^V^  r^¥  W  yAviUf 

S  Cf.  Reid^s  Woiles.  p.  611.  n.  t.  —  Ed.  yvu<mK4iv,'-l£J>. 

8  MeUqtk.  Y.  1 :  Tiuaa  SmUom  ^  irpcucruc^  4  ^.  xcv.  10. 


u  a-  jr  'Sat  Tti^zliOOia 
ey  ill!  SIC  uatTZtt  i^  HUH 

3L*f9HBBU2k.    r^i=-t  in^s  ihas 
T^ransy.  mil  I^tf^fRtkai, — 

'^r^^l^wu     nif  r    ?^aK3i2L    ^NlltMT?— ^^^ 'V3£n    'V3XL  •^»'^"    VTHnrSf*   J&ibsO- 

I  .*<^ricL  'lie  a^'-i^^Ain  ic  liiiknNiia^  :iini  TiwiwuiaL. 


'Iillt  ^JspiiiiT"^ — jni'^  "aiMRCisiLi  ir^oScTer  lies 
"itty-'iiiiL  "iiti  ^aerr!  ir  ^wcuiacuiL  rr  k3?!>wleJgc, 

'M  iiiicn«;di]a  ir  mrccai.  liniu^tjnaj  jtzol  laiMBecaciL  ecfumits  this 
'juv^rvrittaL  Mine  sauiwciiaT  :£l  i^riin:  ^ucifa  i«tc  ^*  ^a^  cues^onr  on 

v^'-^'i.*:  3#x  '^^jiit  WLljiX!^Q.j:  i-T.  iz  fMzfi  «c  ibccaikl  plulosophy 
ir.wn  hifr  r»^MTi«fi  as  pca^zftraiL  inAsotaiab.  s^  swce  fcaowieJ^, — that 
w,  *hft  Tsw^r*  p<#«Ae:ai»r>a  oc  cnsL.  — »  ace  Mae  ^^:&e!$c  ea-l  of  any 
f*'*v>K%'^T.  brrt.  oa  xhi^  oxunrr.  all  tnscn.  or  knovie^i^  i>  Taloable 
/yr».7  wv)9»mT)^  m  it  4et«miBe5.  the  miad  to  its  evMBtempLation, — 
th:*t  1^  Ui  yntXhtal  ener^.  Spe^rtilatioflu  theMo««.  indbsmoch  as  it 
H  r^A,  %  n^ztifm  of  thonight.  bat.  oo  the  contnLnr,  the  hi^;;hest  energy 
iA  iftt^lWt,  Vk,  tn  pfiiDt  of  hcu  prevmineiitlT  fMrahrtkaiL  The  practice 
//f //ft^  \fr%n^'\h  of  jyhilfHophr  is,  indeed.  difEerent  tn>ai  that  of  another ; 
)mi  kW  %rf.  %u\\  ifnrut:sd ;  for  in  none  is  mere  knowledge  the  ulti- 
tf,ftt^^  —  th^  \%\^h0T9it  end. 

j\ffiirti^  i}te  ;kn/:f#;ntis  the  principal  difTerence  of  opinion  regarded 
f  r»/'  ti'Mtirti  «4  Jy^c  to  I'hilojtophT  and  its  branches.  But  as  this 
touUtfVt'my  in  //f  vary  fmlK>rdinate  importance,  and  hinges  upon 
/liMifi/fli//ri»i,  Up  explain  which  would  require  considerable  detail,  I 

t  n^i.  f4mp.  44m.  MfUh.  rH.  14;  Titp  U  rifrroMtr  «f  n^  rV  AoyurV  ^cwyrfar  Ac- 

•*/^^'/^  ^  V^  ^ihi9*fti^  Ifwotmffvm^imv  Ecr-  /9i(AAorra.    Seneca,  1>.  facxxix. :  *•  E|iie«rol 

*M^^  ^^^  h  K«A0^icf,  rh  ^ueuth$f  ifta  qnu  partes  philo«ophi«patar«niiitc»9e,N»i- 

tm\   ^*9'fmA¥,  ^f  ^ffi  riwf,   fur4ipxrro,  nrmlem,  atqne  Horalem :  RaUonalem  remoT- 

AfgdMtn^  $h  h  KI^¥mot  rh  ^ueutbp  irol  ernnt.'*— £d. 
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shall  content  myself  with  saying, — that,  by  the  Platonists,  Logic 

was  regarded  both  as  a  part,  and  as  the  instru- 
Controrewy  among      ^ent,   of  philosophy ;  — by   the    Aristotelians, 

aucieDts  regarding  the         •*    •  ^   ^i      i  •         i/»  •       m      A 

Illation  of  Logic  to      (Anstotle  himself  is  silent),  as  an  instrument, 
rhiio«ophy.  but    not  as  a  part,   of  philosophy;  —  by  the 

Stoics,  as  forming  one  of  the  three  parts  of  philo- 
sophy,—  Physics,  or  theoretical.  Ethics,  or  practical  philosophy, 
being  the  other  two.  ^  But  as  Logic,  whether  considered  as  a  part 
of  philosophy  proper  or  not,  was  by  all  included  under  the  philoso- 
phical sciences,  the  division  of  these  sciences  which  latterly  prevailed 
among  the  Academic,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stoical  sects,  was 
into  Logic  as  the  subsidiary  or  insti-umental  doctrine,  and  into 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Philo- 
sophy. ' 

It  is  manifest  that  in  our  sense  of  the  term  practical^  Logic,  as  an 
instrumental  science,  would  be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
practical  philosophy. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  an  anomaly  which  you 

will  find  explained  in  no  work  with  which  I  am 
ut^lTlZ^^^.       acquainted.     Certain  branches  of  philosophical 

knowledge  are  called  Arts,  —  or  Arts  and 
Sciences  indifferently ;  others  are  exclusively  denominated  Sciences. 
Were  this  distinction  coincident  with  the  distinction  of  sciences 
speculative  and  sciences  practical,  —  taking  the  tenn  practical  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  —  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  for,  as  every 
practical  science  necessarily  involves  a  theory,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  call  the  same  branch  of  knowledge  an  art, 
when  viewed  as  relative  to  its  practical  application,  and  a  science, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  theory  which  that  application  sup- 
poses- But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  speculative  sciences,  indeed, 
are  never  denominated  arts ;  we  may,  therefore,  throw  them  aside. 
The  difficulty  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  practical.  Of  these 
some  never  receive  the  name  of  arts;  others  are  called  arts  and 
sciences  indifferently.  Thus  the  sciences  of  Ethics,  Economics, 
Politics,  Theology,  etc.,  though  all  practical,  are  never  denominated 
arts ;  whereas  this  appellation  is  very  usually  applied  to  the  practical 
sciences  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  etc. 

1  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  In  Anal.  Prior,  LaertJua,  rii.  89;  Pieudo-riutarcb,  Dt  Plat, 

p.  2,(ed.  1620).     Ammonias^  In  Cattg.  o.  4;  i%f7.  Prooem.    It  is  nometimen,  but  apparentlj 

PhUoponnis  In  Anal.  Prior,  f.  4;  Cramer's  without  muoh  reason,  attributed  to  IMato. 

Ametdoia^  vol.  iv.  p.  417.    Compare  the  Au-  See  Cicero,  Aead.  Qyatt.  1.  6;  Eoaebius,  Praf, 

thor'8  DUcMstioms^  p.  182.    The  division  of  Eva$i.  zi.  1;  Aagustin,  Dt  Civ,  Dei.  viiL  4 

Philosophy  into  Logic,  PhjaicB,  and  Ethics,  —Ed. 

probably  originated  with  the  Stoics.     See  *  Scoct  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  10.— Ed. 
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That  the  term  ait  is  with  us  not  coextensive  with  practical  science, 
is  thus  manifest ;  and  yet  these  are  frequently  confounded.  Thus, 
for  example,  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  definition  of  Logic,  thinks  that 
Logic  is  a  science,  in  so  far  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  an  art,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  practical 
rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions ;  and  he  de- 
fines an  art  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.  ^  Now,  if  this 
view  were  correct,  art  and  practical  science  would  be  convertible 
terms.  But  that  they  are  not  employed  as  synonymous  expressions 
is,  as  we  haVe  seen,  shown  by  the  incongruity  we  feel  in  talking  of 
the  art  of  Ethics,  the  art  of  Religion,  etc.,  though  these  are  emi- 
nently practical  sciences. 

The  question,  therefore,  still  remains,  Is  this  restriction  of  the 
term  art  to  certain  of  the  practical  sciences  the  result  of  some  acci- 
dental and  forgotten  usage,  or  is  it  founded  on  any  rational  principle 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  ?  The  former  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
common  belief;  for  no  one,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  has  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  apparently  vague  and  capricious  manner  in  which 
the  terms  art  and  science  are  applied.  The  latter  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  the  true ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  tlie  reason 
of  the  application  of  the  term  art  to  certain  practical  sciences,  and 
not  to  othera. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was,  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  only  the  prevalent,  but,  during  the 

Itfl  blatorical  origin.  '  /  ^  "  '  °      . 

middle  ages,  the  one  exclusive  philosophy  in 
Europe.  Tins  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  has  exerted  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  languages  of  modjem  Europe ;  and  from  this  com- 
mon source  has  been  principally  derived  that  community  of  expres- 
sion which  these  languages  exhibit.  Now,  the  peculiar  application 
of  the  term  art  was  introduced  into  the  vulgar  tongues  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy ;  and  was  borrowed  by  that  philosophy  from 
Aristotle.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  which  might  be 
alleged  of  the  unfelt  influence  of  a  single  powerful  mind,  on  the  as- 
sociations and  habits  of  thought  of  generations  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  of  Aristotle  is  preeminently  true,  what  has  been  so  beautifully 
said  of  the  ancients  in  general : — 

"The  great  of  old! 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovrans  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns."  a 

Now,  then,  the  application  of  the  term  art  in  the  modem  lan- 

1  See  DitcussionSf  p.  181. — Ed.  s  Bjrron's  Ma^fhdj  Act  iU.  Soene  Ir. 
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gnages  being  mediately  governed  by  certain  distinctions  which  the 
capacities  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  Aristotle  to  establish,  these 
distinctions  must  be  explained. 
In  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  the  terms  irpa(iq  and  vpaicrucos, — 

that  is,  practice  and  practical^  were  employed 
both  in  a  generic  or  looser,  arid  in  a  special  or 
stricter  signification.  In  its  generic  meaning  npaiisj  practice,  was 
opposed  to  theory  or  speculation,  and  it  comprehended  under  it, 
practice  in  its  special  meaning,  and  another  coordinate  term  to 
which  practice,  in  this  its  stricter  signification,  was  opposed.     This 

term  was  iroo^o-ts,  which  we  may  inadequately 
translate  by  production.  The  distinction  of 
vpaxTiKoi  and  irovfjfTiKo^  consisted  in  this:  the  former  denoted  that 
action  which  terminated  in  action,  —  the  latter,  that  action  which 
resulted  in  some  permanent  product.  For  example,  dancing  and 
music  are  practical,  as  leaving  no  work  after  their  performance; 
whereas,  painting  and  statuary  are  productive,  as  leaving  some 
product  over  and  above  their  energy.^ 
Now  Aristotle,  in  formally  defining  art,  defines  it  as  a  habit  pro- 
ductive, and  not  as  a  habit  practical,  cfis  ^0117- 
Toc^  ftcToi  Xoyov; — and,  though  he  has  not  always 
himself  adhered  strictly  to  this  limitation,  his 
definition  was  adopted  by  his  followers,  and  the 
term  in  its  application  to  the  practical  sciences, 
(the  term  practical  being  here  used  in  its  generic  meaning),  came 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  those  whose  end  did  not  result  in 
mere  action  or  energy.  Accordingly  as  Ethics,  Politics,  etc.,  pro- 
posed happiness  as  their  end,  —  and  as  happiness  Avas  an  energy,  or 
at  least  the  concomitant  of  energy,  these  sciences  terminated  in 
action,  and  were  consequently  practical^  not  productive.  On  the 
other  hand.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc.,  did  not  terminate  in  a  mere,  —  an 
evanescent  action,  but  in  a  permanent,  —  an  enduring  product. 
For  the  end  of  Logic  was  the  production  of  a  reasoning,  the  end 
of  Rhetoric  the  production  of  an  oration,  and  so  forth.*  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  vindicate  its  correctness.     My  only  aim  is  to  make  you 


Why  Ethics,  Poli- 
ticK,  etc.,  designated 
Sciences;  Logic,  Bhe- 
torio,  etc.,  Arts. 


1  See  Eth.  Nie.  i.  1.  ^uupopk  94  ris  ^al" 
wrrcu  rm¥  r4\jonr  rit  fi^y  ydp  tiaiy  iydpytuu 
rii  ik  xap*  tArks  Ifrya  riyiL  Jbid.  vi.  4; 
BiagM  Moralia,  i.  85.  Cf.  Quintilian,  Insti- 
Htf.  lib.  ii.  c.  18— Ed. 

S  Cf.  Bai^radyck,  Institut.  Log.  lib.  i.  |  6. 
Logicm  dicitnr  irotciK,  id  est, yac^re  tiye  effietre 
•jrlloginnos,  deflnitiones,  etc.  Ncque  enim 
rernm  est,  quod  quidam  aiunt,  rois or  semper 
iilgniftoare  ^oimodi  aotionem,  qua  ex  pal-i 


pabili  materia  opus  aliquod  efficitur  quod 
etiam  post  actionem  pei  manet.  Nam  Poetica 
dicta  est  iirh  rov  xoitiy  qute  tamen  palpabi- 
lem  materiam  non  tractat,  neque  opus  iacit 
ipsa  Poetas  flctione  durebilius.  Quod  euim 
poemata  supersint,  id  non  est  ab  ea  actioue 
qua  eflSciuntur  scd  a  scriptione.  Atque  lueo 
de  genere.  See  also  Scbdbler,  Qpem,  Tract. 
Prooem.  §  iii.  p.  6.  —  £d. 
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aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction,  in  order  that  you  may 
comprehend  the  principle  which  originally  determined  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  art  to  some  of  the  practical  sciences  and  not  to 
others,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  principle  the  various 
employment  of  the  term  must  appear  to  you  capricious  and  unintel- 
ligible. It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  notice  that  the  rule  applies 
only  to  the  philosophical  sciences,  —  to  those  which  received  their 
form  and  denominations  from  the  learned.  The  mechanical  dexter- 
ities were  beneath  their  notice ;  and  these  were  accordingly  left  to 
receive  their  appellations  from  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Aris- 
totelic  proprieties.  Accordingly,  the  term  art  is  in  them  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  productive  and  unproductive  operations. 
We  speak  of  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  equally  as  of  the  art  of  rope- 
making.     But  to  return. 

The  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical  is  the 

most  important  that  has  been  made;  and  it  is 
that  which  has  entered  into  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tributions attempted  by  modem  philosophers. 
Bacon  was  the  first,  aft^r  the  revival  of  letters, 
who  essayed  a  distribution  of  the  sciences  and 
of  philosophy.  He  divided  all  human  knowl- 
edge into  History,  Poetr}',  and  Philosophy.  Philosophy  he  dis- 
tinguished into  branches  conversant  about  the  Deity,  about  Nature, 
and  about  Man  ;  and  each  of  these  had  their  subordinate  divisions, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.^ 

Descartes  *  distributed  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical, 

with   various  subdivisions;    but    his   followers 
adopted  the    division  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Physics,  and  Ethics.^    Gassendi  recognized,  like 
the  ancients,  three  parts  of  philosophy.  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,* 

and  this,  along  with  many  other  of  Gassendi's 
K    t"*Fi  It        ^^'       doctrines,  was  adopted  by  Locke.*     Kant  dis- 
tinguished philosophy  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, with  various  subdivisions;^  and  the  distribution  into  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  was  also  established  by  Fichte.  ^ 


Univenalitj  of  the 
division  of  Philoeo- 
pby  into  Theoretical 
and  Practical. 

Bacon. 


Descartes   and    his 
followers. 


1  Advancement  of  Learning ,  Works  ^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
100,  124,  (ed.  Montagu.)  De  Aut^entis  Seien- 
tiarum,  lib.  ii.  o.  1,  lib.  iii.  c.  1;  WorkSy  vol. 
viii.  pp.  87, 162.  —  Ed. 

8  See  the  Treflitory  Epistle  to  the  Prindpia. 
—  Ed. 

3  See  Sylvain  Regis,  Court  entier  de  FhUoso- 
phie.  contenant  la  Logiqne,  Im  H etaphysique, 
la  Physiqae,  et  la  Morale.  Cf.  Clauberg:  — 
"  Physica  ....  Philosophfa  Naturalis  dk>- 
Itttr;  dkClDCta  a  Sapernaturmli  ami  Metaphyi- 


ica,  et  a  Rationali  sen  Logica,  necnon  a  Moral! 
sen  Practica.  Disput.  Pkys.  i.,  Qpcm,  p.  M. 
—  Ed. 

4  Syntagma  Pktlosopkium,  Lib.  ProCBm.  0.  9. 
{Opera.  Lugduni,  1668,  vol.  1.  p.  29.)— £d. 

i  Essay,  book  iv.  ch.  21.  —  Ed. 

6  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/iy  Methodenldlire, 
c.  8.  —  Ed. 

7  OrundlagBdergesammteH  WiaeHeha/ttltkn^ 
f  4.  (ITcric,  Tol.  i.  p.  126.)— Ed. 
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I  have  now  concluded  the  Lectures  generally  introductory  to  the 

proper  business  of  the  Course.    In  these  lec- 

CoMiuaiOTiof  In-      tui^s,  fix)m  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects, 

I  was  compelled  to  anticipate  conclusions,  and 
to  depend  on  your  being  able  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  what  it  was 
impossible  for  me  articulately  to  explain.  I  now  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  which  are  hereafter  to  occupy  our 
attention,  with  comparatively  little  apprehension,  —  for,  in  these,  we 
shall  be  able  to  dwell  more  upon  details,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  subject  will  open  upon  us  by  degrees,  so  tliat,  every  step  that 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  progress  easier.  But  I  have  to  warn 
you,  that  you  will  probably  find  tlie  very  commencement  the  most 
arduous,  and  this  not  only  because  you  will  come  less  inured  to 
difl5culty,  but  because  it  will  there  be  necessary  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples, and  these  of  a  general  and  abstract  nature ;  whereas,  having 
once  mastered  these,  every  subsequent  step  will  be  comparatively 
easy. 

Without  entering  upon  details,  I  may  now  summarily  state  to 

you  the  order  wlrfch  I  propose  to  follow  in  the 

Order  of  the  Course.  .  ^  m,  .  -  ,.     - 

ensuing  Course.      This  requires  a  preliminary 


exposition  of  the  different  departments  of  Philosophy,  in  order  that 
you  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  our 
consideration,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  others. 
Science  and  philosophy  are   conversant  either  about  Mind  or 

about  Matter.     The  former  of  these  is  Philoso- 


DifltributJon  of  the 


phy  properly  so  called.      With  the  latter  we 

PhUoeophical        Sci-        *     -^    ^      '    .    -^    ^       ,  ^    .  « 

have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  tar  as  it  mav 


encea. 


enable  us  to  throw  light  upon  the  former,  for 
Metaphysics  in  whatever  latitude  the  tenn  be  taken,  is  a  science, 
or  complement  of  sciences,  exchisively  occupied  with  mind.  Now 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  Psychology  or  Metaphysics,  in  the 
widest  signification  of  the  terms,  —  is  threefold;  for  the  object  it 
immediately  proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1°,  Pn.t- 
xoMENA  in  general ;  or,  2",  Laws  ;  or,  3®,  Infekexcks,  —  Results. 
This  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to  these  three  questions : 

1",  What  are  the  Facts  or  Phaenomena  to  be 

The  three  grand       observed?     2%  What  are  the  Laws  which  regu- 

questioM    of   Philoe-        _  ,  _  _  ,  .   ,       ,  , 

^^j,  late  these  facts,  or  under  which  these  phaenom- 

ena appear?      3^,  What  are  the  real  Results, 
not  immediately  manifested,  which  these  facts  or  phaenomena  war- 
rant ns  in  drawing  ? 
If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of  observing  ^d 
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generalizing  the  various  phsenomena  it  reveals, — that  is,  of  analyz- 
ing them  into  capacities  or  faculties,  — r-  we  have 
rtf  M'  d  °°™*"^  ^^  one  mental  science,  or  one  department  of  men- 
tal science ;  and  this  we  may  call  the  Phenome- 
nology OP  Mind.  It  is  commonly  called  Psychology  —  Empib- 
ICAL  Psychology,  or  the  Inductive  Philosophy  of  Mind;  we 
might  call  it  Ph.enomenal  Psychology.  It  is  evident  that  the 
divisions  of  this  science  will  be  determined  by  the  classes  into 
which  the  phsenomena  of  mind  are  distributed. 

If,  again,  we  analyze  the  mental  phienomena  with  the  view  of 

discovering  and  considering,  not  contingent  ap- 
*     °™°  ^^  ^       pearances,  but  the  Jiecesaary  and  universal  facts, 

—  L  e.  the  Laws,  by  which  our  faculties  are  gov- 
erned, to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
or  to  explain  their  procedures  and  manifestations,  —  we  have  a 
science  which  we  may  call  the  Nomology  of  Mind, — nomological 
PSYCHOLOGY.  Now,  there  will  be  as  many  distinct  classes  of  Nomo- 
logical Psychology,  as  there  are  distinct  classes 

Its  subdivisions.  f^  .      ,  i        .i       t^i 

of  mental  phaenomena  under  the  Pbaenomeno- 
logical  division.  I  shall,  hereafter,  show  you  that  there  are  Three 
gi*eat  classes  of  these  phajnomcna,  —  viz.  1°,  The  phenomena  of 
our  Cognitive  faculties,  or  faculties  of  Knowledge ;  2%  The  phae- 
nomona  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain ; 
and,  8%  The  phoBnomena  of  our  Conative  powers,  —  in  other  words, 
the  phienomena  of  Will  and  Desire.  (These  you  must,  for  the 
present,  take  upon  trust). ^  Each  of  these  classes  of  phaenomena 
has  accordingly  a  science  which  is  conversant  about  its  Laws.  For 
as  each  proj)oscs  a  different  end,  and,  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  is  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  each  must,  consequently^  have  a 
different  science  conversant  about  these  laws,  —  that  is,  a  different 
Nomology. 

There  is  no  one,  no  Nomological,  science  of  the  Cognitive  facul- 
ties in   general,  though  we  have  some  older 
•u"*V*^iti  *  ^      treatises  which,  though  partial  in  their  subject, 

afford  a  name  not  unsuitable  for  a  nomology  of 
the  cognitions,  —  viz.  Gnoseologia  or  Gnostologia.  There  is  no 
independent  science  of  the  laws  of  Perception ;  if  there  were,  it 
might  be  called  -Esthetic,  which,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
be  ambiguous.  Mnemonic,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  Memory, 
has  been  elaborated  at  least  in  numerous  treatises ;  but  the  name 
Anamnestic,  the  art  of  Recollection  or  Reminiscence,  might  be 
equally  well  applied  to  it.     The  laws  of  the  Representative  faculty, 

1  See  infra.  Leot.  XI.  p.  188,  el  seq.  —  £d. 
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—  that  is,  the  laws  of  Association,  have  not  yet  been  elevated  into 
a  separate  nomological  science.  Neither  have  the  conditions  of  the 
Regulative  or  Legislative  faculty,  the  faculty  itself  of  Laws,  been 
fully  analyzed,  far  less  reduced  to  system ;  though  we  have  several 
deservedly  forgotten  treatises,  of  an  older  date,  under  the  inviting 
name  of  Noologies,    The  only  one  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  whose 

laws  constitute  the  object-matter  of  a  separate 
science,  is  the  Elaborative,  —  the  Understand- 
ing Special,  the  faculty  of  Relations,  the  faculty  of  Thought 
Proper.  This  nomology  has  obtained  the  name  of  Logic  among 
other  appellations,  but  not  from  Aiistotle.  The  best  name  would 
have  been  Dianoetic.  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
in  relation  to  the  end  which  our  cognitive  faculties  propose,  —  t.  e, 
the  True.  To  this  head  might  be  referred  Grammar,  —  Univei*sal 
Grammar,-,- Philosophical  Grammar,  or  the  science  convereant  with 
the  laws  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  thought. 
The  Xomology  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  which 

govern  our  capacities  of  enjoyment,  in  relation 
^ jomoiogy  of  the      ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^j^.^j^    ^^^^  propose,  —  /,  e,  the 

Pleasurable,  —  has  obtained  no  precise  name 
in  our  language.  It  has  been  called  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  and, 
on  the  Continent  especially,  it  has  been  denominated  Esthetic. 
Neither  name  is  unobjectionable.  The  first  is  vague,  metaphorical, 
and  even  delusive.  In  regard  to  the  second,  you  are  aware  that 
aUr^rfdi*;  in  Greek  means  feeling  in  general,  as  well  as  sense  in  par- 
ticular, as  our  term  feeling  means  either  the  sense  of  touch  in 
particular,  or  sentiment,  —  and  the  capacity  of  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  in  general.  Both  tenns  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ambiguous ;  but  this  objection  can  rarely  be  avoided,  and  -Esthetic, 
if  not  the  best  expression  to  be  found,  has  already  been  long  and 
generally  employed.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Baumgarten, 
a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfian  school,  first 
applied  the  term  -Esthetic  to  the  doctrine  which  we  vaguely  and 
periphrastically  denominate  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  the  theory  of 
the  FinQ  Arts,  the  science  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,^  etc., — 
and  this  term  is  now  in  general  acceptance,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  throughout  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  teim  Apolaustic 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  designation. 

Finally,  the  Nomology  of  our  Conative  powers 
8,  Nomology  of  the      j^  Practical  Philosophy,  properly  so  called  ;  for 

Conative  rowers.  .  ... 

practical  philosophy  is  simply  the  science  of  the 
laws  regulative  of  our  Will  and  Desires,  in  relation  to  the   end 

1  Baumgarten's  work  on  this  subject,  entiUed  JEsthetiea  (two  toIs.),  was  pablished  in  1750- 
58.-£d. 
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which  our  conative  powers  propose,  —  i.  e.  the  GrOOD.    This,  as  it 

considers  these  laws  in  relation  to  man  as  an 

Ethics;  Politics.  .    j.    .  j      i  •  i   x«         -l  i. 

individual,  or  in  relation  to  man  as  a  member 
of  society,  will  be  divided  into  two  branches,  —  Ethics  and  Poli- 
tics ;  and  these  again  admit  of  various  subdivisions. 

So  much  for  those  parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  are 
conversant  about  Phaenomena,  and  about  Laws.  The  Third  great 
branch  of  this  philosophy  is  that  which  is  engaged  in  the  deduction 
of  Inferences,  or  Results. 

In  the  First  branch,  —  the  Phsenomenology  of  mind,  —  philoso- 
phy is  properly  limited  to  the  facts  aiforded  in 

III.  Ontology,  or      cousciousuess.  Considered  exclusively  in  them- 

Metaphysics  Proper.  ,-r»ii»  i, 

selves.  But  these  facts  may  be  such  as  not  only 
to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  but  likewise  to  funiish  us 
with  grounds  of  inference  to  something  out  of  themselves.  As 
effects,  and  effects  of  a  certain  character,  they  may  enable  us  to 
infer  the  analogous  character  of  their  unknown  causes  ;  as  phaenom- 
ena, and  phfenomena  of  peculiar  qualities,  they  may  warrant  us  in 
di*awing  many  conclusions  regarding  the  distinctive  character  of 
that  unknown  principle,  of  that  unknown  substance,  of  which  they 
are  the  manifestations.  Although,  therefore,  existence  be  only 
revealed  to  us  in  phaenomena,  and  though  we  can,  therefore,  have 
only  a  relative  knowledge  either  of  mind  or  of  matter ;  still,  by 
inference  and  analogy,  we  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  mere  appearances  which  experience  and  observation  afford. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  are  not  given  us  as  phaenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate 
knowledge ;  yet,  if  the  phaenomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  the  hypotheses  of  immortality 
and  of  God,  we  are  assui'edly  entitled,  from  the  existence  of  the 
former,  to  infer  the  reality  of  the  latter.  Now,  the  science  con- 
versant about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
manifestations,  is  called  Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  Pkoper.  We 
might  call  it  Inferential  Psychology. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  Philosophy 
as  here  proposed :  — 


Mind  or 
Comwioiisnens  S 
RflbrdR 


Facts,  —  Phicnomenology, 
Empirical  Psychology. 


Cognitions. 

Feelings. 

Conative  Powers  (Will  and  Desire). 


/  Cognitions,  —  Logic. 


Laws,  —  Nomology,  Rational  ^   Feelings,  —  JEsthetic. 

Psychology.  1   ^       ^      „  (  Moral  Pliilosophr. 

I  I.  onativo  lowers,  j  Political  Philosophy. 
Results,  —  Ontology,    Infer-  j    Being  of  God. 

eutial  Psychology.  |  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc. 

In  this  distribution  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  you  will  observe 
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that  I  take  little  acconnt  of  the  celebrated  division  of  philosophy 
^.     .      ^^^  ^  into  Speculative   and   Practical,  which  I  have 

Meaning  of  the  term.  *  ,    .       -,  * 

already  explained  to  you/  for  I  call  only  one 
minor  division  of  philosophy  practical,  —  viz.  the  Noraology  of  the 
Conative  powers,  not  because  that  science  is  not  equally  theoretical 
with  any  other,  but  simply  because  these  powers  are  properly  called 
practical,  as  tending  to  practice  or  overt  action. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  Philosophy,  which  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose as  the  simplest  and  most  exhaustive,  and  I  shall  now  proceed, 
in  reference  to  it,  to  specify  the  particular  branches  which  form  the 
objects  of  our  consideration  in  the  present  course. 

The  subjects  assigned  to  the  various  chairs  of  the  Philosophical 

Faculty,  in  the  different  Universities  of  Europe, 
DiatribuUon  of  Bub-      were  not  Calculated   upon  any  comprehensive 

^osTphy^n  ti^unl      ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^'^  ^^  philosophy,  aiid  of  their 
Yerrities  of  Europe.         natural     connection.       Our    universities    were 

founded  when  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was 
the  dominant,  or  rather  the  exclusive,  system,  and  the  parts  distrib- 
uted to  the  different  classes,  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  or  Philoso[)hy, 
were  regulated  by  the  contents  of  certain  of  the  Aristotelic  books, 
and  by  the  order  in  which  they  were  studied.  Of  these,  there  were 
always  Four  great  divisions.  There  was  first  Logic,  in  relation  to 
the  Organon  of  Aristotle ;  secondly.  Metaphysics,  relative  ta  his 
books  under  that  title ;  thirdly.  Moral  Philosophy,  relative  to  his 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Economics ;  and,  fourthly.  Physics,  relative  to 
his  Physics,  and  the  collection  of  treatises  styled  in  the  schools  the 
Parva  Naturalia,  But  every  university  had  not  a  full  complement 
of  classes,  that  is,  did  not  devote  a  separate  year  to  each  of  the 
four  subjects  of  study ;  and,  accordingly,  in  those  seats  of  learning 
where  three  years  formed  the  cumculum  of  philosophy,  two  of 
these  branches  were  combined.  In  this  university.  Logic  and  Met- 
aphysics were  taught  in  the  same  year ;  in  others.  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  were  conjoined ;  and,  when  the  old  practice  was 
abandoned  of  the  several  Regents  or  Professors  carrying  on  their 
students  through  every  department,  the  two  branches  which  had 
been  taught  in  the  same  year  were  assigned  to  the  same  chair. 
What  is  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  this,  —  Aristotle's  treatise 
Oji  the  Soul  being,  (along  with  his  lesser  treatises  on  Memory  and 
Reminiscence,  on  Sense  and  its  Objects^  etc.,)  included  in  the  Parva 
Naturalia,  and,  he  having  declared  that  the  consideration  of  the 
soul  was  part  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,*  the  science  of  Mind 

1  See  ante,  p.  80.  —  Eo.  ^tpl  ^XV**  ^  irditnts  ^  r^s  roidurris.     Cf. 

9  De  Animoy  i.  1.     ^voucov  rh  ^co»p^(rai      Metaph,\.\.    A^Koy  T&s  9fi  iy  To7s ^virucotf 
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was  always  treated  along  with  Physics.  The  professors  of  Natural 
Philosophy  have,  however,  long  abandoned  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  this  branch  has  been,  as  more  appropriate  to  their  departments, 
taught  both  by  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  —  for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
metaphysics  and  psychology  are,  though  vulgarly  used  as  synon- 
ymous expressions,  by  any  means  the  same.  So  much  for  the  his- 
torical accidents  which  have  affected  the  subjects  of  the  different 
chairs. 

I  now  return  to  the  distribution  of  philosophy,  which  I  have 

given  you,  and,  first,  by  exclusion,  I  shall  tell 

Subjects  approp  -         ^^  what  docs  not  conccm  us.     In  this  class, 

»te  to  thia  Chair.  "^  .  ,  ^ 

we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Practical  Philoso- 
phy,—  that  is,  Ethics,  Politics,  Economics.  But,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  no  other  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  not  either 
specially  allotted  to  our  consideration,  or  which  does  not  fall  nat- 
urally within  our  sphere.  Of  the  former  description,  are  Logic, 
and  Ontology  or  Metaphysics  Proper.  Of  the  latter,  are  Psychol- 
ogy, or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  its  stricter  signification,  and 
-Esthetic. 

These  subjects  are,  however,  collectively  too  extensive  to  be 

overtaken  in  a  single  Course,  and,  at  the  same 
ompre  lens  on  an        time,  somc  of  them  are  too  abstract  to  afford 

order  of  tlie  Couree.  '  ,       , 

the  proper  materials  for  the  instruction  of  those 
only  commencing  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  depart- 
ment allotted  to  this  chair  comprehends  the  two  extremes  of  phi- 
losophy,—  Logic,  forming  its  appropriate  introduction,  —  Meta- 
physics, its  necessary  consummation.  I  propose,  thecefore,  in  order 
fairly  to  exhaust  the  business  of  the  chair,  to  divide  its  subjects 
between  two  Courses,  —  the  one  on  Phtenomenology,  Psychology, 
or  l^Icntal  Philosophy  in  general ;  the  other,  on  Nomology,  Logic, 
or  the  laws  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  in  particular.' 


rh  rl  iari  (riTuy  iral  6pl(t<r^ai,  Kod  9i6ti  koI 
Ttpll  ^vxvs  difias  d^CQfp^acu  rov  ^vo-tKoD,  5<n) 
fA^i  &vfv  rrjs  S\ris  kariy,  —  Ed. 

1  From  the  following  sentenoes,  which  ap- 
pear iu  the  maiiUHcript  lecture  as  superseded 
by  the  paragraph  given  in  the  text,  it  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Author  had  originally  designed 
to  discuss  specifically,  and  with  greater  detail, 
the  three  grand  departments  of  Philosophy 
indicated  in  the  distribution  proposed  by  him : 
—  "  Tlie  plan  which  I  propose  to  adopt  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Course,  or  rather  Courses, 
is  the  following: 

"I  shall  commence  with  Mental  Philoso- 


phy, strictly  so  called,  ^ith  the  science  which 
is  conversant  with  the  Manifestations  of  Mind, 
—  Phsenomenology,  or  Psychology.  I  sL.%11 
then  proceed  to  Logic,  the  science  which  cobh 
siders  the  Laws  of  Thought;  and  finally,  to 
Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  proper,  the  philos- 
ophy of  Results.  .£8thetic,  or  the  theory  of 
the  Pleasurable,  I  should  consider  subse- 
quently to  Logic,  and  previously  to  Onto]- 
ogy"  — On  the  propriety  of  according  to  Psy- 
chology the  first  place  in  the  order  of  the  phil- 
osophical sciences,  see  Cousin,  Cows  de  P  Him 
toire  de  la  Philo»cpKiej  Deuxi&me  S^e,  torn.  iL 
p.71-73(ed.  1847).  — Ed. 


LECTURE    VIII. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ITS  DEFINITION.    EXPLICATION  OF  TERMS. 

I  NOW  pass  to  the  First  Division  of  my  subject,  which  will  occupy 
the  present  Course,  and  commence  with  a  definition  of  Psychol- 
ogy,—  The  Phenomenology  op  Mind. 

Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly  so 

denominated,  is  the  science   conversant  about 
flnition  of  Psy-      ^j^^  phcenomena^  or  modifications^  or  states  of 

the  Mind^  or    Canscious-Subjectj  or  >Sbw/,  or 
J^rit^  or  Sdfy  or  Ugo. 
In  this  definition,  you  will  observe  that  I  have  purposely  accumu- 
lated a  variety  of  expressions,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
you  accurately  acquainted  with  their  meaning ;  for  they  are  terms 
of  vital  importance  and  frequent  use  in  philosophy.  —  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  further,  I  shall  pause  a  moment  in  explanation  of 
the  terms  in  which  this  definition  is  expressed.     Without  restrict- 
ing myself  to  the  following  order,  I  shall  consider  the  word  P^y- 
chology  ;  the  correlative  terms  subject  and  substaficCy  phcenomenofiy 
modification^  statCy  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  occasion  to 
explain  another  correlative,  the  expression  object^  and,  finally,  the 
words  mindy  soidj  spirit,  self,  arid  e(/o. 

Indeed,  after  considering  these  terms,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  up,  in  one  series,  the  philosophical  expressions  of  principal 
importance  and  most  ordinary  occurrence,  in  order  to  render  less 
frequent  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  course  of  our  procedure, 
to  afford  the  requisite  verbal  explanations. 
The  term  Psychology,  is  of  Greek  compound,  its  elements  i/t^, 

signifying  sotd  or  mind,  and  Xoyos,  signifying 
e  erm    syc  o  o-      discourse  ov  doctrine.     Psychology,  therefore, 

gyj  ito  use  vindicated.        ,  J  ojf  » 

is  the  discourse  or  doctrine  treating  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But,  though  composed  of  Greek  elements,  it  is,  like 
the  greater  number  of  the  compounds  of  Aoyos,  of  modem  combi- 
nation. I  may  be  asked,  —  why  use  an  exotic,  a  technical  name  ? 
Why  not  be  contented  with  the  more  popular  terms.  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  or  Mental  Philosophy,  —  Science  of  Mind  or  Mental 
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Science? — expressions  by  which  this  department  of  knowledge 
has  been  usually  designated  by  those  who,  in  tliis  country,  have 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  To  this  there 
are  several  answers.  In  the  first  place,  philosophy  itself,  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  its  branches,  have,  in  our  language,  received  Greek 
technical  denominations;  —  why  not  also  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  science  of  mind?  In  the  second  place,  the  term  psychology 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  doctrine 
of  mind  in  the  philosophical  language  of  every  other  European 
nation.  Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  it 'is  now  naturalized  in  English, 
psycJiology  and  psychological  having  of  late  years  come  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  their  employment  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
the  best  English  writers.  It  was  familiarly  employed  by  one  of 
our  best  writers,  and  most  acute  metaphysicians,  Principal  Camp- 
bell of  Aberdeen;^  and  Dr.  Beattic,  likewise,  has  entitled  the  first 
part  of  his  Mements  of  Moral  Science^  —  that  which  treats  of  the 
mental  faculties,  —  p8ycholog}^  To  say  nothing  of  Coleridge,  the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  also  an  advocate  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  justly  censured  Dr.  Brown  for  not  using  it,  in  place  of 
his  very  reprehensible  expression,  —  Physiology  of  Mind^  the  title 
of  his  unfinished  text-book.^  But  these  are  reasons  in  themselves 
of  comparatively  little  moment :  they  tend  merely  to  show  tliat, 
if  otherwise  expedient,  the  nomenclature  is  permissible ;  and  that 
it  is  expedient,  the  following  reasons  will  prove.  For,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  always  of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  precision  to  be 
able  to  use  one  word  instead  of  a  plurality  of  Avords,  —  especially, 
where  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  descriptive  appellation  might 
occasion  tedium,  distraction,  and  disgust ;  and  this  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  any  science,  if  the  science  be  able  to 
possess  no  single  name  vicarious  of  its  definition.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Psychology  is  preferable  to  Philosophy  of  Mind.  But, 
in  the  fourth  place,  even  if  the  employment  of  the  description  for 
the  name  could,  in  this  instance,  be  tolerated  when  used  substan- 
tively, what  are  we  to  do  when  we  require,  (which  we  do  unceas- 
ingly,) to  use  the  denomination  of  the  science  adjectively?  For 
example,  I  have  occasion  to  say  a  psychological  fact,  a  psychological 
law,  a  psychological  curiosity,  etc.  How  can  we  express  these  by 
the  descriptive  appellation  ?  A  psychological  fact  may  indeed  be 
styled  a  fact  considered  relatively  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind, — a  psychological  law  may  be  called  a  law  by  wliich  the 


1  Fhilotophy  of  Wutorie^  vol.  I,  p.  143,  (Ist     losopky^  in  tlie  Knojclopedia  Britannina,  tqL 
ed.);  p- 123,  (ed.  1816.)  —Ed.  i.p.899.,  (7th  ed.)~£D. 

S  DuMertatUm  on  the  progrtu  of  Rhieal  Phu 
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mental  phaanomena  are  governed, — a  psychological  curiosity  may 
be  rendered  —  by  what,  I  really  do  not  know.  But  how  miserably 
weak,  awkward,  tedious,  and  affected,  is  the  commutation  when  it 
can  be  made;  not  only  do  the  vivacity  and  precision  of  the  original 
evaporate,  the  meaning  itself  is  not  even  adequately  conveyed. 
But  this  defect  is  still  more  manifestly  shown  when  we  wish  to 
place  in  contrast  the  matters  proper  to  this  science,  with  the  mat- 
ters proi)er  to  others.  Thus,  for  example,  to  say, —  this  is  a  psy- 
chological, not  a  physiological,  doctrine  —  this  is  a  psychological 
observation,  not  a  logical  inference.  IIow  is  the  contradistinction 
to  be  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  ?  It  is  impossible,  —  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contrast  consists,  first,  in  the  two  opposite  terms  being 
single  words,  and  second,  in  their  being  both  even  technical  and 
precise  Greek.  This  necessity  has,  accordingly,  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  psychology  and  psychological  into  the  phi- 
losophical nomenclature  of  every  nation,  even  where  the  same 
necessity  did  not  vindicate  the  employment  of  a  non-vernacular 
expression.  Thus  in  Germany,  though  the  native  language  affords 
a  facility  of  composition  only  inferior  to  the  Greek,  and  though  it 
possesses  a  word  {Seeletdehre)  exactly  correspondent  to  ilnjxpkoyia,  yet 
because  this  substantive  did  not  easily  allow  of  an  adjective  flexion, 
the  Greek  terms,  substantive  and  adjective,  were  both  adopted,  and 
have  been  long  in  as  familiar  use  in  the  Empire,  as  the  terms  geog- 
raphy and  geographical, — physiology  and  physiological,  are  with  us. 

What  I  have  now  said  may  suffice  to  show  that,  to  supply  neces- 
sity, we  must  introduce  these  words  into  our 

The  terms  Physiol-  philosophical  vocabulary.  But  the  propriety  of 
ogy  and  Physics,  as      ^j^jg  jg  g^jjj  further  showu  by  the  inauspicious 

ph^^ml^toap^  attempts  that  have  been  recently  made  on  the 
priate.  name  of  the  science.    As  I  have  mentioned  be- 

fore. Dr.  Brown,  in  the  very  title  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  lectures  on  mental  philosophy,  has  styled  this  philoso- 
phy, "  77ie  Physiology  of  the  Human  Mind;'^  and  I  have  also  seen 
two  English  publications  of  modem  date, — one  entitled  the  ^Phys^ 
icsof  the  Soul^  the  other  ^InteUecttial  PhysicsP^  Now  the  term 
nature^  (^vo-ts,  natural  though  in  common  language  of  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  has,  in  general,  by  philosophers,  been  applied 
appropriately  to  denote  the  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of 
the  material  universe.  And  the  words  Physiology  and  Physics 
have  been  specially  limited  to  denote  sciences  conversant  about 

1  hudUetual  Thytiet^  an  Es$ay  eonuming  th*     toneeming  the  licUun  o/Bting.  1808.   By  GOT- 
Iktture  of  Being  and  the  Phtgression  o/exutenee,     ernor  Pownall.  —  £d. 
Londoo,  1796).    LudUetueU  PhyticSf  an  Satan 
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these  laws  as  regulating  the  phasnomena  of  organic  and  inorganio 
bodies.  The  empire  of  nature  is  the  empire  of  a  mechanical  neces- 
sity; the  necessity  of  nature,  in  philosophy,  stands  opposed  to  the 
liberty  of  intelligence.  Those,  accordingly,  who  do  not  allow  that 
mind  is  matter, — who  hold  that  there  is  in  man  a  principle  of  action 
superior  to  the  determinations  of  a  physical  necessity,  a  brute  or 
blind  fate  —  must  regard  the  application  of  the  terras  Physiology 
and  Physics  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mind  as  either  singularly  ins^ 
propriate,  or  as  significant  of  a  false  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Mr.  Stewart  objects*  to  the  term  Spirit^  as  seeming  to  imply  an 

hypothesis  conceminff  the  nature  and  essence 

Spirit,  Soul.  J.^,  .      ^         .1  .    i  .  •      •    i         1  .i_ 

of  the  sentient  or  thinkmg  pnnciple,  altogether 
Unconnected  with  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  phajnomcna,  and 
their  general  laws;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  disposed  to  object 
to  the  words  Pneumatology  and  Psychology ;  the  former  of  which 
was  introduced  by  the  schoolmen.  In  regard  to  Spirit  and  Pneu- 
matology^ Mr.  Stewart's  criticism  is  perfectly  just.  They  are  un- 
necessary ;  and,  besides  the  etymological  metaphor,  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  theological  limitation,  wliich  spoils  them  as 
expressions  of  philosophical  generality.*  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Psychology.  For  though,  in  its  etymology,  it  is  like  almost 
all  metaphysical  terms,  originally  of  physical  application,  still  this 
had  been  long  forgotten  even  by  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
reject  philosophical  expressions  on  this  account,  we  should  be  left 
without  any  tenns  for  the  mental  phaenomena  at  all.  The  term 
soul^  (and  what  I  say  of  the  term  soul  is  true  of  the  term  spirit^ 
though  in  this  country  less  employed  than  the  term  mincl^  may  be 
regarded  as  another  synonym  for  the  unknown  "basis  of  the  mental 
phajnomena.  Like  nearly  all  the  words  significant  of  the  internal 
world,  there  is  here  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  exteraal ;  and 
this  is  the  case  not  merely  in  one,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the 

analogy,  in  all  languages.     You  are  aware  that 

in  *«ieHim  'a^  ^^"^      'A^'  ^^®  Greek  term  for  soul,  comes  from  ^vj^m^ 

I  breathe  or  ^/ow,  —  as  irv^im  in  Greek,  and 
spiritus  in  Latin,  from  verbs  of  the  same  signification.     Li  like 

1  Philosophieal  Essays^  Prelim.  Dissert,  ch.     npiritnal   eubetanoeSf  — God, —Angels,   and 
1 ;  Works^  vol.  v.  p.  20.  Devils,  —  and  Man.    Thus  — 

Pnenmatolo.  [  I'  Theologia  (XaturaJis). 

2  [The  terms  Psychology  and  Pneumatology,        giaorPneu-  -        Angclographia,  Dnmon- 
or  Pneumatic^  are  not  equivalents.    Tlie  latter        matica,  ologia. 

word  was  used  for  the  doctrine  of  spirit  in  I  8.  Ts)  chologia. 

general,  which  was  subdivided   into  three     —-See  Theoph.  Gale,  Gale   Logica,   p.  466. 

branches,  as  it  treated  of  the  three  orders  of     (1681).] 
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manner,  anima  and  animna  are  words  wliieh,  though  in  Latin  they 
have  lost  their  primary  signification,  and  are  only  known  in  tlieir 
secondary  or  metaphorical,  yet^  in  their  original  physical  meaning, 
are  p^eser^'^ed  in  the  Greek  ave/mo?,  wind  or  air.  The  English  soul^ 
and  the  German  Sede^  ct)me  from  a  Gothic  root  saivaki^  which 
signifies  to  stomu  Ghost,  the  old  English  word  for  spirit  in  gen- 
eral, and  so  used  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
same  as  the  German  Geist^  and  is  derived  from  Gas,  or  Gtschty 
jvhich  signifies  air.  In  like  manner  the  two  words  in  Hebrew  for 
soul  or  spirit,  nephesh  and  rtiach,  are  derivatives  of  a  root  which 
means  to  breathe;  and  in  Sanscrit  the  word  atmd  (analogous  to 
the  Greek  <iTfu>$,  vapor  or  air)  signifies  both  mind  and  wind  or  air? 
Sapientia^  in  Latin,  originally  meant  only  the  power  of  tasting;  as 
sagacitas  only  the  faculty  of  scenting.  In  French,  penser  comes 
from  the  Latin  pendere^  through  pensare  to  weigh,  and  the  terms, 
attejitio,  intentio,  (entendement,)  comjyrehensio,  apprehensio,  pefie^ 
traiio,  understanding,  etc.,  are  just  so  many  bodily  actions  trans- 
ferred to  the  expression  of  mental  energies.* 

There  is,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  no  reason  to  reject  such  use- 
ful termssa  psychology  and  psychological ;  terms, 
By  whom  the  appei-      ^       ^^^^  j^  g^^^lj  general  acceptation  in  the  phi- 

lation  Psychology  flrrt  '    .  ^    -ri  y  V  jV 

employed.  losophy  01   iLurope.    1  may,  however,  add  an 

historical  notice  of  their  introduction.  Aristo- 
tle's principal  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  entitled  Ilcpt 
^vx7^ ;  but  the  first  author  who  gave  a  treatise  on  the  subject  imder 
the  title  Psychologia,  (which  I  have  observed  to  you  is  a  modem 
compound),  is  Otto  Casmann,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  published  at 
Hanau  his  very  curious  work,  "  Psychologia  Anfhrojwlogira,  sive 
AnimcB  Humanm  DoctrinaP  This  was  followed,  in  two  years,  by 
his  ^^AnthropologicB  Pars  IL,  hoc  est,  de  fabrica  Ilumani  Cor- 
poris.^  This  author  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  the  name  Anthro- 
pologia  to  the  science  of  man  in  general,  which  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  —  the  first,  Psychologia,  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
the  second,  Somatologia,  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Body ;  and 
these  thus  introduced  and  applied,  still  continue  to  be  the  usual  ap- 
pellations of  these  branches  of  knowledge  in  Germany.  I  would 
not  say,  however,  that  Casmann  was  the  true  author  of  the  term 

1  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  li.  p.  Gale,  Philosopkia  Oeneralis,  pp.  821, 322.  Trich- 

98.     In  AngIo-Sai(on,   Sawel^   Sawal^   Sawl,  ard,  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle^ 

&««.  — Ed.  p.  6,6.] 

«  Scotch,  Ghaist^  Gastly.  4  [On  this  point  tee  Leibnitz,  Nouv.  Ess.  lib. 

»lSee  n.  Scbmid,  Verswh  einer  Metaphysih  ili.c.  i.  S  6;  Stewart,  Phil,  Essays— Works,  yo\, 

der  inneren  Natur^  p.  60,  note.  Scheidler's  Ay-  v.  Eisay  t.  ;  Brown,  Hyman  Understanding^ 

thaiofU^  pp.  299-aOl,  320,  et  uq.    Cf.  Theop.  p.  888,  ei  seq,] 
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psychology.,  for  his  master,  the  celebrated  Rudolplius  Goclenius  of 
Marburg,  published,  also  in  1594,  a  work  entitled,  "^yxoXoyio,  hoc 
esty  (le  Ilominis  Perfections,  A?nma,  etc^^  being  a  collection  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  subject ;  in  1596  another,  entitled  "2>e  prceclpuis 
Mater  lis  Psychologids;^'^  and  in  1597  a  third,  entitled  "  Ant  hares 
Vttrii  de  Psychologia^''  —  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Goclenius.  ^  Subsequently,  the  term  became 
the  usual  title  of  the  science,  and  this  chiefly  through  the  authority 
of  Wolf,  whose  two  principal  works  on  the  subject  are  entitled 
"  Psychologia  Empirica^'^  and  "  Psychologia  Ratio^ialisP  Charles 
Bonnet,  in  his  "  Essai  de  Psychologies'*  *  familiarized  the  name  in 
France  ;  where,  as  well  as  in  Italy, — indeed,  in  all  the  Continental 
countries,  —  it  is  now  the  common  appellation. 

In  the  second  place,  I  said  that  Psychology  is  conversant  about 
the  pha?}iomena  of  the  thinking  subject^  etc.,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
expound  the  import  of  the  correlative  terms  phmnomenon^  subject, 
etc. 

But  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be  best  illustrated  by  now 
stating  and  explaining  the  great  axiom,  that  all  human  knowledge, 
consequently  that  all  human  philosophy,  is  only  of  the  relative  or 
phienomenal.  In  this  proposition,  the  term  relative  is  opposed  to 
the  tenn  absolute  ;  and,  therefore,  in  saying  that  we  know  only  the 

relative,  I  virtually  assert  that  we  know  nothing 

The  convl&tivfi  torms  ^^ 

rh^enomenon,     Sub-  absolute,  —  nothing  existing  absolutely ;  that  is, 

jcct,  illustrated  by  re-  in  and  for  itself,  and  without  relation  to  us  and 

fercnce  to  the  reiativ-  Qur  faculties.     I  shall  illustrate  this  by  its  appli- 

ity  of  humau  knowi-  ^^^j^^^     q^^  knowledge  is  either  of  matter  or 

edge.  ° 

of  mind.  Now,  what  is  matter  ?  What  do  we 
know  of  matter?  Matter,  or  body,  is  to  us  the  name  either  of  some- 
thing known,  or  of  something  unknown.  In  so  far  as  matter  is  a 
name  for  something  known,  it  means  that  which  appears  to  us  under 
the  forms  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  rough- 
ness, smoothness,  color,  heat,  cold,  etc. ;  in  short,  it  is  a  common 
name  for  a  certain  series,  or  aggregate,  or  complement,  of  appear- 
ances or  phaenomena  manifested  in  coexistence. 

But  as  the  phaenomena  appear  only  in  conjunction,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  think  them  conjoined  in 
and  by  something;  and  as  they  are  phaenomena,  we  cannot  think 
them  the  phaenomena  of  nothing,  but  must  regard  them  as  the  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  something  that  is  extended,  solid,  figured,  etc. 
But  this  something,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  —  /.  e.  considered  apart 

1  [Tlie  term  psychology  is,  howereTf  med  by      eonnn  Gmtmitnhtm,  prefixed  to  hit  Cieeron- 
Joannes  Thomaa  Freigius  In  the  Cattdogu*  La'     tamu,  1575.    See  also  Gale,  Lcfico,  p.  466.] 

t  Pablished  in  1765.  —  Ed. 
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from  its  phaBnomena,  — is  to  us  as  zero.  It  is  only  in  its  qualities, 
only  in  its  effects,  in  its  relative  or  phasnomenal  existence,  that  it  is 
cognizable  or  conceivable ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  law  of  thought,  which 
compels  us  to  think  something,  absolute  and  unknown,  as  the  basis 
or  condition  of  the  relative  and  known,  that  this  something  obtains 
a  kind  of  incomprehensible  reality  to  ua.  Now,  that  which  mani- 
fests its  qualities,  —  in  other  words,  that  in  which  the  appearing 
causes  inhere,  that  to  which  they  belong,  is  called  their  subject^  or 
substance,  or  substratum.  To  this  subject  of  the  phsBuomcna  of  ex- 
tension, solidity,  etc.,  the  term  matter  or  material  substance  is  com- 
monly given;  and,  therefore,  as  contradistinguished  from  these 
qualities,  it  is  the  name  of  something  unknown  and  inconceivable. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  term  mind.  In  so  far  as  mind 
is  the  common  name  for  the  states  of  knowing,  willing,  feeling,  de- 
siring, etc.,  of  which  I  am  conscious,  it  is  only  the  name  for  a  certain 
series  of  connected  phtenomena  or  qualities,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
presses only  what  is  known.  But  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  that  sub- 
ject or  substance  in  which  the  phaenomena  of  knowing,  willing,  etc., 
inhere,  —  something  behind  or  under  these  phaenomena,  —  it  ex- 
presses what,  in  itself  or  in  its  absolute  existence,  is  unknown. 

Thus,  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable,  are  only  two  dif- 
ferent series  of  phaenomena  or  qualities;  mind  and  matter,  as  un- 
known and  unknowable,  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two 
different  series  of  phaenomena  or  qualities,  are  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make,  from  the  existence  of  known  phaenomena ;  and 
the  distinction  of  two  substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seeming 
incompatibility  of  the  two  series  of  phaenomena  to  coinhere  in  one. 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  only  relative  ;  of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  know 
nothing;  and  we  may  say  of  man  what  Virgil  says  of  ^neas,  con- 
templating in  the  prophetic  sculpture  of  his  shield  the  future  glories 
of  Rome  — 

"  Renimque  ignams,  imagine  gaudet."  ^ 

This  is,  indeed,  a  truth,  in  the  admission  of  which  philosophers,  in 

general,  have  been  singularly  harmonious;  and 
General  harmony  of      ^hc  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  Dr.  Rcid 

philoAopbers    resard-         /»        .1  •        i.  a*  i_    ii  '     "a    j       t 

r     *w      w,  ix    ^      for  this  observation,  is  wholly  unmented.     In 

iag  the  relativity   of  '  •^ 

human  knowledge,  fact,  I  am  hardly  aware  of  the  philosopher  who 

has  not  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  and  there 
are  few  who  have  not  explicitly  enounced  the  observation.     It  is 

lJ&MMf,TiU.780.— Ed. 
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St.  AuguBtin. 


only  since  Reid's  death  that  certain  speculators  have  arisen,  who 

have  obtained  celebrity  by  their  attempt  to  found  philosophy  on  an 

immediate  knowledge  of  the.  absolute  or  unconditioned.    I  shall 

quote  to  you  a  few  examples  of  this  general  recognition,  as  they 

happen  to  occur  to  my  recollection  ;  and,  in  order  to  manifest  the 

better  its  universality,  I  purposely  overlook  the  testimonies  of  a 

more  modem  philosophy. 

Aristotle,  among  many  similar  obsen'ations,  remarks  in  regard  to 

matter,  that  it  is  incognizable  in  itself;^  while 
T«timoni«i,  -  of       j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  g^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  intellect 

does  not  know  itself  directly,  but  only  in- 
directly, in  knowing  other  things;''*  and  he  defines  the  soul  from 
its  i)ha3nomena,  "  the  principle  by  which  we  live,  and   move,  and 

perceive,  and  understand."'    St.  Augustin,  the 

most  philosophical  of  the  Christian  fathers,  ad- 
mirably says  of  body,  —  "  Materiam  cognoscendo  ignorari,  et  igno- 
rando  cognosci  ;"*  and  of  mind,  —  "Mens  se  cognoscit 'cognoscendo 
se  vivcre,  se  meminisse,  se  intelligere,  se  velle,  cogitare,  scire,  judi- 

care."^    "Non    incurrunt,"    says    Melanchthon, 

Melanchthon.  .  ,..,,. 

"ipsae  substantiae  m  oculos,  sea  vestitie  et  om- 
atae  aceidentibus ;  hoc  est,  non  possumus,  in  hac  vita,  acie  oculonim 
perspicere  ipsas  substantias :  sed  utcunque,  ex  aceidentibus  quae  in 
sensus  exteriores  incurrunt,  ratiocinamur,  quomodo  inter  se  differant 
substantiae."  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 

adducing  one  other  evidence  of  the  general  con- 
sent of  philosophers  to  the  relative  character  of 
our  knowledge,  as  affording  a  graphic  specimen  of  the  manner  of  its 
ingenious  author.  "  Substantias  non  a  nobis  cognoscuntur,"  says  the 
elder  Scaligcr,  "  sed  eanim  accidentia.     Quis  enim  me  doceat  quid 

sit  substantia,  nisi  miseris  illis  verbis,  res  subsistens  ?     Scientiam 
ergo  nostram  constat  esse  umbram  in  sole.    Et  sicut  vulpes,  elusa  a 

ciconia,  lainbendo  vitreum  vas  pultem  baud  attingit :  ita  nos  externa 

tantum  accidentia  percipiendo,  formas  intemas  non  cognoscimus." ' 


The  cider  Scallger. 


1  Metaph.  lib.  Tii.  (vi.)  o.  10:  \r}  dfXi}  Ayvwr" 
ros  Ko^*  avHiy.  — Kd.] 

2  Mttaph.  xii.  (xi.)  7.  A^t^*'  8i  voc7  6  ^vs 
Kcerk  fifr<i\rj\^uf  tov  yorirov'  yomhs  yhp 
yiyverai  ^tyydywy  Kcd  yoAy'  Cf.  Df  Anima^ 
iii.  4.  Kol  uibrhs  h\  yorir6s  i<my  txnrtp  rh 
yorp'd'  —  Ed. 

8  De  Anima^  Lib.  ii.  c.  2.    *H  }^xh  fo{noii 

Kirfifftt.  —  Ed. 
4  Con/ess.  xii.  5.    "  Duin  sibi  luec  dicit  hu- 


mana  cogitatio,  conetar  earn  (materiam)  Tel 
noMe  ignorando  yel  ignorare  noKcendo." 
—  Ed. 

5  From  the  sparioas  treatise  attributed  to 
St.  Austin,  eutitled  De  Spiritu  et  Anima^  0. 
32;  but  see  De  Trinitait^  lib.  x.  S  16,  torn.  vilL 
p.  897,  (ed.  Ben.) 

6  Erotrmata  Diakctices,  lib.  i.,  Pr.  Substan* 
tia.  [This  is  the  text  in  the  edition  of  Strige- 
lius.  It  varies  considerably  in  dilTereiit  edi- 
tions. —  Ed.] 

7  De  Subtilitate^  Ex.  cccvii.  (  21. 
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So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  philosophers  in  gen- 
eral.    We  know  mind  and  matter  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
accidents  or  phsenomena.^ 
Thus  our  knowledge  is  of  relative  existence  only,  seeing  that  ex- 
istence in  itself,  or  absolute  existence,  is  no  ob- 
All  reimtive  exist-      ject  of  knowledge. «    But  it  does  not  follow  that 

enoe  not  compriaed  in  n       i     .  .  .         «     . 

what  is  relative  to  xu.      ^^  relative  existence  is  relative  to  us  ;  that  all 

that  can  be  known,  even  by  a  limited  intelli- 
gence, is  actually  cognizable  by  us.  We  must,  therefore,  more  pre- 
cisely limit  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  by  adding,  that  all  we  know  is 
known  only  under  the  special  conditions  of  our  faculties.  This 
is  a  truth  likewise  generally  acknowledged.  "Man,"  says  Pro- 
tagoras, "  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,"  (wavTiav  xpVf^'''^^  fiirpov 
aySponros;),  —  a  truth  which  Bacon  has  well  expressed :  "  Omnes  per- 
ceptiones  tam  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex 
analogia  universi :  estque  intellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  inaequalis 
ad  radios  rerum,  qui  suam  naturam  naturae  rerum  immiscet,  eamque 
distorquet  et  inficit." '  "  Omne  quod  cognoscitur,"  says  Boethius, 
"  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potius  com- 
prehenditur  facultatem  ;"  *  and  this  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same 
terms  by  the  two  very  opposite  philosophers,  Kant  and  Condillac, 
— "In  perception"  (to  quote  only  the  former)  "  everything  is  known 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  faculty  of  sense."  * 
Now  this  principle,  in  which  philosophers  of  the  most  opposite 

opinions  equally  concur,  divides  itself  into  two 
his  principle  has      branches.    In  the  firet  place,  it  would  be  unphil- 

two  branch^.  .  i     i         i  i  . 

osophical  to  conclude  that  the  properties  of 
existence  necessarily  are,  in  number,  only  As  the  number  of  our 
faculties  of  apprehending  them ;  or,  in  the  second,  that  the  proper- 
ties known,  are  known  in  their  native  purity,  and  without  addition 
or  modification  from  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  capacities  of  intel- 
ligence.    I  shall  illustrate  these  in  their  order. 

In  regard  to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  exists 
for  us,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  that  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except  certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence, 
which  are  relative  or  analogous  to  our  faculties.  Beyond  these 
modes  we  know,  and  can  assert,  the  reality  of  no  existence.    But 

iFor  additional  testimonies  on  this  point,         3  Novum  Organum^  lib.  i.,  Aph.  xli.  —  Ed. 
see  the  Author*s  Diseussionx^  p.  644.  — Ed.  4  De  Consol.    Phil.  lib.  v.  Pr.  4.    Quoted  in 

S  [Absolute  in  two  senfies :  1^,  As  opposed  to  Discussions^  p.  645.  —  Ed. 
partial ;  2®,  As  opposed  to  relative.    Better  if         6  Kritik  der  rei$ien  Vemunfl^  Vorrede  zur  zwei. 

I  liad  said  that  onr  knowledge  not  of  absolute,  ten  Auflage.    Quoted  in  Discussions^  p.  646. 

and,  therefore,  only  of  the  partial  and  rela-  Cf.  ibid.  Transo.  JStsth.  (  8.  —  EId. 
tire.]  —  Pencil  Jotting  on  Blank  Lea/ of  Lecture. 
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i^  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assert  as  actually  exist- 
ent except  what  we  know ;  neither,  on  the  other, 
1.  The  number  of       are  we  warranted  in  denying,  as  possibly  exist- 
tbe  propertie«  of  ex-      g^j^  what  we  do  not  know.    The  universe  may 

M  tue  namber  of  «ir  ^  conceived  as  a  polygon  of  a  thousand,  or  a 
powers  of  ap|)ff«iien-  hundred  thousand,  sides  or  facets, — and  each  of 
•ion-  *  these  sides  or  facets  may  be  conceived  as  rep- 

resenting one  special  mode  of  existence.  Now, 
of  these  thousand  sides  or  moiles  all  may  be  equally  essential,  but 
three  or  four  only  may  be  tumeii  towards  us  or  be  analogous  to  our 
organs.  One  side  or  facet  of  the  universe,  as  holding  a  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous  or  visible  existence ; 
another,  as  pR>j>ortiou:il  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  the  mode  of 
8onon>us  or  audible  exist em.'^ ;  and  so  on.  But  if  every  eye  to  see, 
if  every  ear  to  hear,  were  annihilated,  the  modes  of  existence  to 
which  these  onr:ins  now  st:md  in  relation,  —  that  which  could  be 
seen,  that  which  could  bo  heard,  would  still  remain ;  and  if  the  in- 
telligences, nxluceii  to  the  three  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
were  then  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  any  modes  of  being  except 
those  to  which  these  three  senses  were  analogous,  the  procedure 
would  not  be  more  un warrant eil,  than  if  we  now  ventured  to  deny 
the  possible  reality  of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those 
to  the  perception  of  which  our  five  senses  are  accommodated.  I 
will  illustrate  this  by  an  hj-pothetical  parallel.  Let  us  suppose  a 
block  of  marble,*  on  which  there  are  four  different  inscriptions, — 
in  Grt^ek,  in  Latin,  in  Persic,  and  in  Hebrew,  and  that  four  trav- 
ellers approach,  each  able  to  read  only  the  inscription  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  Greek  is  delighted  with  the  information  the  marble 
affords  him  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Roman  finds  interesting 
matter  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  Persian  deciphers 
an  oracle  of  Zoroaster.  And  the  Jew  is  surprised  by  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Exodus.  Here,  as  each  inscription  exists  or  is  signifi- 
cant only  to  him  who  possesses  the  corresponding.languQge ;  so  the 
several  modes  of  existence  are  manifested  only  to  those  intelli- 
gences who  possess  the  corresponding  organs.  And  as  each  of  the 
four  readers  would  be  rash  if  he  maintained  that  the  marble  could 
be  significant  only  as  significant  to  him,  so  should  we  be  rash,  were 
we  to  hold  that  the  universe  had  no  other  phases  of  being  than  the 
few  that  are  turned  towards  our  faculties,  and  which  our  five  senses 
enable  us  to  perceive. 

1  Tbli  illoftntSoii  ia  taken  firom  F.  Hemtterhtds,  Soph^U  omdtia  Pkilo$opkU » Qhifti  MO* 
topkifmst  Tol.  L  p.  981,  (ed.  1792.)—  Ed. 
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Voltaire,  (aliud  agendo),  has  ingeniously  expressed  this  truth  in 

one  of  his  philosophical  romances.     "  Tell  me," 
jniuftmted  from  Vol-      ^^^^  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 

planets  of  the  Dog-Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  re- 
cently arrived,  in  a  journey  through  the  heavens,  —  "  Tell  me,  how 
many  senses  have  the  men  on  your  globe  ?  "  —  "  We  have  seventy- 
two  senses,"  answered  the  academician,  "  and  we  are,  every  day, 
complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  number.  Our  imagination 
goes  far  beyond  our  wants.  What  are  seventy-two  senses!  and 
how  pitiful  a  boundary,  even  for  beings  with  such  limited  percep- 
tions, to  be  cooped  up  within  our  ring  and  our  ^ve  moons.  In  spite 
of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  passions  as  can  result  from 
six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning."  —  "I  can 
very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas,  "  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  con- 
tinually a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are 
forever  telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are  beings 
infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the 
universe.  I  have  seen  many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and 
many  as  much  superior ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  who  had  not  always  more  desires  than  real  necessi- 
ties to  occupy  their  life.  And  pray,  how  long  may  you  Saturnians 
live,  with  your  few  senses?"  continued  the  Sirian.  "Ah!  but  a 
very  short  time  indeed  ! "  said  the  little  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh. 
"  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  we  are  forever  com- 
plaining of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  be  an  universal  law  of 
nature."  —  "Alas!  "  said  the  Saturnian,  "we  live  only  ^ve  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen 
thousand  years  of  our  counting).  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  existence  is  a  point, —  our 
duration  an  instant,  —  our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begun* 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  anything  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not venture  even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to 
you  and  to  myself^  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous 
appearance  which  I  cut  in  the  universe." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  philosopher,"  replied  Microme- 
gas, "  I  should  be  afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is 
even  that  ?  and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived  a 
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single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole  eternity,  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  I  have  been  in  coantries  where  they  live  a  thousand  times 
longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have  always  fonnd  them  marmarin^ 
just  as  we  do  ourselves.  Bat  you  have  seventy-two  senses,  and 
they  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  globe.  How  many 
pro|»ertics  has  matter  ^-ith  you?"  —  **If  you  mean  essential  prop- 
ertiefs"  said  the  Satumian,  '^without  which  our  globe  could  not 
fiul>fsi.st,  we  count  three  hundred,  —  extension,  impenetrability,  mo- 
bility, gravity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  — "  That  small  number,* 
replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  "may  be  sufficient  for  the  views 
which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your  narrow  hab- 
itation. Your  globe  is  little ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have 
few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this,  Providence 
has  Ruited  you  most  happily  to  each  other." 

"The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every- 
thing which  the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  after  conmiunicating 
to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  knew  not,  and  reasoning  as  well  and  as  ill  as  phOosophers 
usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together  on  a  little  tour  of  the 


universe."' 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe,  that 
had  we  faculties  equal  in  number  to  all  the  possible  modes  of  exist- 
ence, whether  of  mind  or  matter,  still  would  our  knowledge  of 
mind  or  matter  be  only  relative.  If  material  existence  could  ex- 
hibit ten  thousand  phajnoinena,  and  if  we  ])os8e8sed  ten  thousand 
senses  to  apprehend  these  ten  thousand  phaenomena  of  material 
existence, —  of  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  should  be  then 
as  ignorant  as  we  are  at  present. 

But  the  consideration  that  our  actual  faculties  of  knowledge  are 

probably  wholly  inadequate  in  number  to  the 
2.  Th«  propertie.  of       possible  modes  of  being,  is  of  comparatively 

in  their  native  purity.       ^^^^  importance  than  the  other  consideration  to 

which  we  now  proceed,  —  that  whatever  we 
know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be ;  for  it 
is  of  less  importance  that  our  knowledge  should  be  limited  than 
that  our  knowledge  should  be  pure.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
moment  that  we  should  be  aware  that  what  we  know  is  not  a  sim- 
ple relation  apprehended  between  the  object  known  and  the  subject 
knowing,  —  but  that  every  knowledge  is  a  sum  made  up  of  several 
elements,  and  that  the  great  business  of  philosoj>hy  is  to  analyse 
and  discriminate  these  elements,  and  to  determine  from  whence 
these  contributions  have  been  derived.    I  shall  explain  what  I 


»    •      •  •     •  • 
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mean,  by  an  example.    In  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  the 

mind  does  not  know   it  in  immediate  relation 
iiiurtnited  by  the      ^^  j^^^j^  ^^^  mediately  in  relation  to  the  ma- 

■ct  of  perception.  '  •' 

tenal  organs  of  sense.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
throw  these  organs  out  of  consideration,  and  did  not  take  into 
account  what  they  contribute  to,  and  how  they  modify,  our  knowl- 
edge of  that  object,  it  is  evident,  that  our  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  external  perception  would  be  erroneous.  Again,  an 
object  of  perception  may  not  even  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sense,  but  may  make  its  impression  on  that  organ 
through  an  intervening  medium.  Now,  if  this  medium  be  thrown 
out  of  account,  and  if  it  be  not  considered  that  the  real  external 
object  is  the  sum  of  all  that  externally  contributes  to  affect  the 
sense,  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  run  into  error.  For  example,  I  see 
a  book,  —  I  see  that  book  through  an  exteraal  medium,  (what  that 
medium  is,  we  do  not  now  inquire,)  —  and  I  see  it  through  my 
organ  of  sight,  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  full  object  presented  to  the 
mind  (observe  that  I  say  the  mind),  in  perception,  is  an  object 
compounded  of  the  external  object  emitting  or  reflecting  lights  i.  e. 
modifying  the  external  medium,  — of  this  external  medium,  —  and 
of  the  living  organ  of  sense,  in  their  mutual  relation,  —  let  us  sup- 
pose, in  the  example  I  have  taken,  that  the  full  or  adequate  object 
perceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that  this  amount  is  made  up  of 
three  several  i)arts,  —  of  four,  contributed  by  the  book,  —  of  four, 
contributed  by  all  that  intervenes  between  the  book  and  the  organ, 
and  of  four,  contributed  by  the  living  organ  itself.  ^ 

I  use  this  illustration  to  show,  that  the  phaBnomenon  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  is  not  presented  immediately  to  the  mind,  but  is 
known  by  it  only  as  modified  through  certain  intermediate  agencies; 
and  to  show  that  sense  itself  may  be  a  source  of  error,  if  we  do 
not  analyze  and  distinguish  what  elements,  in  an  act  of  perception, 
belong  to  the  outward  reality,  what  to  the  outward  medium,  and 
what  to  the  action  of  sense  itself.  But  this  source  of  error  is  not 
limited  to  our  perceptions ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  not 
merely  by  not  distinguishing  in  an  act  of  knowledge  what  is  con- 
tributed by  sense,  but  by  not  distinguishing  what  is  contributed  by 
the  mind  itself.  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  function  of 
philosophy ;  and  the  greater  number  of  its  higher  problems  arise  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  shares  to  which  the  knowing  subject,  ^ 
and  the  object  known,  may  pretend  in  the  total  act  of  cognition. 
For  according  as  we  attribute  a  larger  or  a  smaller  proportion  to 

1  This  illogtratioii  U  borrowed  in  an  im-     Sophyle  oh  de  la  Philosophie  ■—  CEuvre*  ^Uoso- 
proTed  form  from  F.  Uemsterhuis.    See  hit     phiques^  i.  279. —Ed. 
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each,  we  either  run  into  the  extremes  of  Idealism  and  Materialism, 
or  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  two.  But,  on  this  subject, 
it  would  bo  out  of  place  to  say  anything  further  at  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  understand 

what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  that  all  our 
In  what  soiiM.  htt-      knowledge  is  only  relative.    It  is  relative,  1\ 

man  knowledge  ig  rel-  *^  "  .  i       i    ^   i 

^^jyg  Because  existence  is  not  cognizable,  absolutely 

and  in  itself  but  only  in  special  moiles;  2**, 
Because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  our  faculties ;  and,  3%  Because  the  modes,  thus  relative 
to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to,  and  known  by,  the  mind  only 
under  modifications  detennined  by  these  faculties  themselves.  This 
general  doctrine  being  premised,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  take  some 
speciiil  notice  of  the  several  terms  significant  of  the  relative  nature 
of  our  knowledge.  And  here  there  are  two  opposite  series  of  ex- 
pressions,—  1°,  Those  which  denote  the  relative 
Two  opposite  furies      ^^^  ^^^  known ;   2%  Thoso  which  denote  the 

of  terms  as  applied  to  .  ,  ^- 

human  knowledge.  absolute  and  the   unknown.      Of  the  fonner 

class, 'are  the  words  phcenomeno)},  niochy  mocltji' 
eation^  atate^  —  words  which  are  em])loyed  in  the  definition  of  Psy- 
chology ;  and  to  these  may  bo  added  the  analogous  terms,  —  quality^ 
property^  attribute^  accident.  Of  the  latter  class,  —  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute and  the  unknown,  —  is  the  word  atibjecty  which  w^e  have  to 
explain  as  an  element  of  the  definition,  and  its  analogous  expres- 
sions, suhntance  and  substratum.  These  opposite  classes  cannot  be 
explained  apart ;  for,  as  each  is  correlative  of  the  other,  each  can 
be  comprehended  only  in  and  through  its  correlative. 

The   term  subject  {subjectum^  inroGrcuriSf  woKct^icvov)  is  used  to 

denote  tlie  unknown  basis  which  lies  under  the 

The  term  Subject.  .  ^-  /.       i  .   i 

various  phaonomena  or  properties  of  which  we 
become  aware,  whether  in  our  internal  or  external  experience.  In 
the  more  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  that  of  Germany,  it  has, 
however,  been  principally  employed  to  denote  the  basis  of  the 
various  mental  pluenomena ;  but  of  this  special  signification  we  are 
,  ^  hereafter  more  particularly  to  speak.^   The  word 

Substance.  *  ^  i 

substance  (substantia)  may  be  employed  in  two, 
but  two  kindred,  meanings.  It  may  be  used  either  to  denote  that 
which  exists  absolutely  and  of  itself;  in  this  sense  it  may  be  viewed 
as  derived  from  subs istendoy  and  as  meaning  ens  per  se  subs^istetis; 
or  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  basis  of  attributes,  in  which  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  substando,  and  as  meaning  id  quod 

1  For  the  history-  and  various  meanings  of      note,  JRnVrt  WorhSy  p.  806.    See  also  Trendek 
the  terms  Subjtet  and  Objeaf  see  the  Author*!      enborg.  fZemniia  lifters  Jnslol«lu«,i  1.— Ed. 
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substat  accidentibuSy  like  the  Greek  vTrooroo-is,  vTroKci/icvov.  In  eitlier 
case  it  will,  however,  signify  the  same  thing,  viewed  in  a  different 
aspect.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  is  considered  in  contrast  to,  and 
independent  o^  its  attributes ;  in  the  latter,  as  conjoined  with  these, 
and  as  affording  them  the  condition  of  existence.  In  different  rela- 
tions, a  thing  may  be  at  once  considered  as  a  siihstance^  and  as  an 
attribute^  qucUity^  or  mode.  This  paper  is  a  substance  in  relation  to 
the  attribute  of  white ;  but  it  is  itself  a  mode  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stance, matter.  Substance  is  thus  a  term  for  the  substratum  we  are 
obliged  to  think  to  all  that  we  variously  denominate  a  mode,  a  state, 
a  quality y  an  attribute,  2l  property ,  an  accident,  2^  phenomenon,  an  ap- 
pearance,  etc.  These,  though  expressions  generically  the  same,  are, 
however,  used  with-  specific  distinctions.  The  terms  mode,  state^ 
quality,  attribute,  property,  accident,  are  employed  in  reference  to  a 
substance,  as  existing ;  the  terms  ph(mwmenon,  appearance,  etc.  in 
reference  to  it,  as  known.    But  each  of  these  expressions  has  also  its 

peculiar  signification.  A  mode  is  the  manner  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing.  Take,  for  example,  a 
piece  of  wax.  The  wax  may  be  round,  or  square,  or  of  any  other 
definite  figure ;  it  may  also  be  solid,  or  fluid.  Its  existence  in  any 
of  these  modes  is  not  essential ;  it  may  change  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  substantial  alteration.  As  the  mode  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance,  we  can  accord  to  it  only  a  secondary  or  preca- 
rious existence  in  relation  to  the  substance,  to  which  we  accord  the 
privilege  of  existing  by  itselfj  per  se  existere;  but  though  the  sub- 
stance be  not  astricted  to  any  particular  mode  of  existence,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  can  exist,  or,  at  least,  be  conceived  by  us 
to  exist  in  none.  All  modes  are,  therefore,  variable  states;  and 
though  some  mode  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  thing,  any 

individual  mode  is  accidental.    The  word  modi" 

fication  is  properly  the  bringing  a  thing  into  a 

certain  mode  of  existence,  but  it  is  very  commonly  employed  for 

the  mode  of  existence  itself.     State  is  a  term 
nearly  synonymous  with  mode,  but  of  a  mean- 
ing more  extensive,  as  not  exclusively  limited  to  the  mutable  and 
contingent. 

Quality  is,  likewise,  a  word  of  a  wider  signification,  for  there  are 
essential  and  accidental  qualities.*  The  essential  qualities  of  a  thing 
are  those  aptitudes,  those  manners  of  existence  and  action,  which 
it  cannot  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  in  man  the 
faculties  of  sense   and   intelligence ;  in  body,  the  dimensions  of 

iTbe  term  quality  should,  in  rtrictness,  be  confined  to  accidental  attributes.    See  the 
Author*!  note,  RdeTi  Works^  p.  836.  —  Ki>. 
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length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  in  God,  the  attributes  of  eternity, 

omniscience,  omnipotence,  etc.     By  accidental 
d   *  *d    ui   "  qualities,  are  meant  those  aptitudes  and  manners 

of  existence  and  action,  which  substances  have 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  or  which  they  have  always,  but 
may  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  of  the  transitory 
class  are  the  whiteness  of  a  wall,  the  health  which  we  enjoy,  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  etc.  Of  the  i>crmanent  class  are  the  grav- 
ity of  bodies,  the  periodical  movement  of  the  planets,  etc. 

The  term  attribute  is  a  word  properly  comertible  with  quality^ 

for  every  quality  is  an  attribute,  and  everv  at- 

Attribute.  .,.1.1.  \ 

tnbute  IS  a  quality;  but,  in  our  language,  cus- 
tom has  introduced  a  certain  distinction  in  their  application.  Attri- 
bute is  considered  as  a  word  of  loftier  significance,  and  is,  there- 
fore, conventionally  limited  to  qualities  of  a  higher  application. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  felt  as  indecorous  to  speak  of  the 
qualities  of  God,  and  as  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  attributes  of 
matter. 

Property  is  correctly  a  synonym  for  peculiar  quality  ;*  but  it  is 

frc»quently  used  as  coextensive  with  quality  in 

Property.    Accident.  1  4       .  ,  1  .  , 

general.  Accident^  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ab- 
breviated expression  for  accidental  or  contingent  quality. 

Phanomenon  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  which  appears^  and  may 

therefore  be  translated  by  aiypearance.    There 

riuenomenon.  .  i-  .•      ..         !^     1  .       -.       t       , 

IS,  however,  a  distmction  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  employ-men t  of  the  Greek  term  shows  that  it  is  used 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  application.  In  the  second  place,  the 
English  name  is  associated  with  a  certain  secondary  or  implied 
meaning,  which,  in  some  degree,  renders  it  inappropriate  as  a  pre- 
cise and  definite  expression.  For  the  tenn  appearance  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  that  which  reveals  itself  to  our  observation,  as 
existent,  but  also  to  signify  that  which  only  seems  to  be,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  truly  is.  There  is  thus  not  merely  a  certain  vague- 
ness in  the  word,  but  it  even  involves  a  kind  of  contradiction  to 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when  employed  for  pha?nof)ienon.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tenn  pha?nomenon  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  language,  as  a  philosophical  substitute  for  the  term  appearance. 

1  In  the  older  and  AriRtotelian  senM  of  the  the  later  Logiciann,  the  term  projterty  wan  lesa 

term.    See  Topics,  i.  6 :    "iZiov  V  itrrlv  %  fi^  correctly  used  to  denote  a  necessary  quality, 

9riKo7  fity  rh  tI  ^v  •Tvtu,  fi6y^  S*  {nrdpx*^  whether  peculiar  or  not.  —  £d. 
Koi  iun'iKaTyiyop€7reu  rou  irpdyfueros*      By 


LECTURE    IX. 

EXPLICATION    OF   TERMS  —  RELATIVITY   OF   HUMAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

After  giving  a  definition  of  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of 

Mind,  in   which   I  endeavored   to   comT)rise  a 

Recapitulation.  •    ^        x»  •  xi.  i         .-  x»      u-  i. 

vanety  oi  expressions,  the  explanation  of  which 
might  smooth  the  way  in  our  subsequent  progress,  I  was  engaged, 
during  my  last  Lecture,  in  illustrating  the  principle,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  merely  relative.  We  know,  and 
can  know,  nothing  absolutely  and  in  itself:  all  that  we  know  is 
existence  in  certain  special  forms  or  modes,  and  these,  likewise, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  analogous  to  our  faculties.  We  may 
suppose  existence  to  have  a  thousand  modes ;  —  but  these  thousand 
modes  are  all  to  us  as  zero,  unless  we  possess  faculties  accommo- 
dated to  their  apprehension.  But  were  the  number  of  our  facul- 
ties coextensive  with  the  modes  of  being,  —  had  we,  for  each 
of  these  thousand  modes,  a  separate  organ  competent  to  make  it 
known  to  us,  —  still  would  our  whole  knowledge  be,  as  it  is  at 
present,  only  of  the  relative.  Of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself 
we  should  then  be  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now.  We  should  still 
apprehend  existence  only  in  certain  special  modes,  —  only  in  cer- 
tain relations  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 

These  relative  modes,  whether  belonging  to  the  world  without 
or  to  the  world  within,  are,  under  different  points  of  view  and  dif- 
ferent limitations,  known  under  various  names,  as  qualities,  proper- 
tiesy  essence,  accidents,  phiTenome)Ui,  manifestations,  appearances.^ 
and  so  forth ;  —  whereas  the  unknown  something  of  which  they 
are  the  modes,  —  the  unknown  ground,  which  affords  them  support, 
is  usually  termed  their  substance  or  subject.  Of  the  signification 
and  differences  of  these  expressions,  I  stated  only  what  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  their  philosophical  appli- 
cation. Substance,  (substantia,)  I  noticed,  is  considered  either  in 
contrast  to  its  accidents,  as  res  per  se  subsistens,  or  in  connection 
with  them,  as  id  quod  sribstat  accident ibus.    It,  therefore,  compre- 
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hends  both  the  Greek  terms  ova-ia  and  v7roK€Lfi€vov,  —  ova-ia  being 
equivalent  to  substarUia  in  the  meaning  of  ena  per  se  suhsisUtis;  — 
vircMcci/Acvov  to  it,  as  id  quod  suhatat  accidentibus}  The  term  subject 
is  used  only  for  substance  in  its  second  meaning,  and  thus  corres- 
ponds to  vn-oicci/icvov ;  its  literal  signification  is,  as  its  etymology 
expresses,  that  which  lies,  or  is  placed,  under  the  pliaenomena.  So 
much  for  the  terms  substance  and  subject^  significant  of  unknown  or 
absolute  existence. 

I  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  differences  of  the  various  terms 
expressive  of  known  or  relative  existence,  mode,  niodification^  statCy 
qucUity^  attribtite,  property^  phcenonienon^  appearance^  but  what  I 
stated  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate. 

I  at  present  avoid  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  substance 

and  phaenomenon.  I  shall  only  obsen^e  in  gen- 
eral, that  philosophere  have  fi'equently  fallen  into 
one  or  other  of  three  different  eiTors.  Some 
have  denied  the  reality  of  any  unknown  gi'ound 
of  the  known  phaenoniena;  and  have  maintained 
that  mind  and  matter  have  no  substantial  existence,  but  are  merely 
the  two  complements  of  two  series  of  associated  qualities.  This 
doctrine  is,  however,  altogether  futile.  It  belies  the  veracity  of 
our  primary  beliefs;  it  leaves  unsatisfied  the  strongest  necessities 
of  our  intellectual  nature ;  it  admits  as  a  fact  that  the  phsenomena 
are  connected,  but  allows  no  cause  explanatory  of  the  fact  of  their 
connection.  Others,  again,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error. 
They  have  attempted  to  speculate  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  grounds  of  the  phaenomena  of  mind  and  matter,  apart 
fix>m  the  phaeiiomena,  and  have,  accordingly,  transcended  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  philosophy.  A  third  party  have  taken  some  one, 
or  more,  of  the  plxenomena  themselves  as  the  basis  or  substratum 
of  the  others.  Thus  Descartes,  at  least  as  understood  and  followed 
by  Mallebranche  and  others  of  his  disciples,  made  thought  or  con- 
sciousness convertible  with  the  substance  of  mind;*  and  Bishops 
Brown  and  Law,  with  Dr.  Watts,  constituted  solidity  and  extension 


Philosoptaen  haye 
fkllen  into  three  dif- 
ferent errors  regard- 
ing Substance. 


I  'Trrfcrraenj,  here  noted,  by  way  of  interpo- 
kuioH^OB  of  theological  application.  [On  this 
point  see  MeUnchthon,  Erat.  Dial.  (Strigelii) 
p.  146,  ft  seq.  "  In  philoeophia,  generaliter 
nomine  Essentia  utixnur  pro  re  per  $ese  consi' 
dertUOy  sive  sit  in  predicainento  snbstantiae, 
aire  sit  accidens.  At  {hr6<rTairts  significat 
rem  subsistenteniy  qaie  opponitur  accidentibus. 
Ecclesia  vcro  cum  quodam  disorimine  his  vo- 
eabuUa  utitor.    Nam  vocabulum  Essentia  sig- 


nificat id  quod  revera  est^  etiamsi  est  commn- 
nicatum.  *Tir6<rTeuris  autem  seu  Persona  est 
subsistens,  vivum,  individuum,  intelligena, 
incommunicabile,  non  sustentatum  in  alio." 
Compare  the  relative  annotation  by  Strigel- 
ius,  and  ll»c]cer,  Clavis  Phil.  Arist.  p.  801.  — 
Ed.] 

2  Prindpia^  pars  i. }  08, 51--53.  On  this  point 
see  Stewart,  Worksy  vol.  ii.  p.  478,  note  A. 
—Ed. 
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into  the  substance  of  body.    This  theory  is,  however,  liable  to  aU 
the  objections  which  may  be  alleged  against  the  first.^ 

I  defined   Psychology,  the   science  conversant  about  the  pho^ 

nomena  of  the  mindy  or  consciaus-subfecty  or  self^ 
Erp  anation    o        ^^  ^         rpj^^  former  parts  of  the  definition  have 

tenna— (continued.)  i.  ,   .       j      ,,     ^.  .     ,  .  » 

been  explained ;  the  terms  mtncly  conscKms-sulh' 

jecty  selft  and  effOy  come  now  to  be  considered.    These  are  all  only 

expressions  for  the    unknown  basis   of  the   mental  phaenomena, 

"vdewed,  however,  in  different  relations. 

Of  these  the  word  mind  is  the  first.     In  regard  to  the  etymology 

of  this  term,*  it  is  obscure  and  doubtful ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  none  of  the  attempts  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin  are  successful.  It  seems  to  hold  an  analogy  wiA  the 
Latin  metiSy  and  both  are  probably  derived  from  the  same  common 
root  This  root,  which  is  lost  in  the  European  languages  of  Scytho- 
Indian  origin,  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  mena^  to  know 
or  understcmd.  The  Greek  vow,  intelligence^  is,  in  like  manner, 
derived  from  a  verb  of  precisely  the  same  meaning  (voccu).  The 
word  mind  is  of  a  more  limited  signification  than  the  term  souL 
In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  term  </a;x^  aotd^  comprehends,  besides 
the  sensitive  and  rational  principle  in  man,  the  principle  of  organio 
life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and,  in  Christian 
theology,  it  is  likewise  used,  in  contrast  to  Trvcvfui  or  spirit^  in  a 
vaguer  and  more  extensive  signification. 

Since  Descartes  limited  psychology  to  the  domain  of  conscious- 
ness, the  term  mind  has  been  rigidly  employed  for  the  self-knowing 
principle  alone.  Mind,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject 
of  the  various  internal  phaBUomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or 
that  subject  of  which  consciousness  is  the  general  phaBnomenon. 
Consciousness  is,  in  fact,  to  the  mind  what  extension  is  to  matter 
or  body.  Though  both  are  phaenomena,  yet  both  are  essential 
qualities;  for  we  can  neither  conceive  mind  without  consciousness, 

nor  body  without  extension.    Mind  can  be  de- 
dean     defined      fi^ed  only  a  posteriori.  —  that  is,  only  from  its 

manifestations.  What  it  is  in  itself,  that  is, 
apart  from  its  manifestations,  —  we,  philosophically,  know  nothing, 
and,  accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  mind  is  simply  that  which  per- 
ceivesy  thinks^  /eelsy  willSy  desireSy  etc.  Mind,  with  us,  is  thus 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Rational  and  Animal  souls  of  Aris- 
totle ;  for  the  faculty  of  voluntary  motion,  which  is  a  function  of 

1  Bntydopatdia  Bn'tanniea,  art.  Metapkynu^         S  On  etymology  of  mind^  etc.  —  see  Sctaeid- 
pp.  «iby  046,  (7th  ed.)  [Cf.  Deaoartes,  Frinapia      ler'a  P$ydiologi9,  p.  826. 
pan  i.  i  68,  pan  ii.  i  4. — £d.] 
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the  animal  soul  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  ought  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally done^  to  be  excluded  from  the  phaenomena  of  consciouness 
and  mind. 

The  definition  of  mind  from  its  qualities  is  given  by  Aristotle ; 
it  forms  the  second  definition  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul^  and  after 
him,  it  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Reid.^  That  lieid,  therefore,  should  liave  been 
praised  for  having  thus  defined  the  mind,  shows  only  thef  ignorance 
of  his  encomiasts.     He  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect  at  all. 

The  next  term  to  be  considered  is  conscious  subject.    And  first, 

what  is  it  to  be  conscious  ?  Without  anticipat- 
ing  the  discussion  relative  to  consciousness,  as 
the  fiindamental  function  of  intelligence,  I  may,  at  present,  simply 
indicate  to  you  what  an  act  of  consciousness  denotes.  This  act  is 
of  the  most  elementary  character ;  it  is  the  condition  of  all  knowl- 
edge ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  define  it  to  you ;  but,  as  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  thing,  it  is  easy  to  enable  you  to  connect  the 
thing  with  the  word.  I  know,  —  I  desire,  —  I  feel.  What  is  it 
that  is  cotnmon  to  all  these  ?  Knowing  and  desiring  and  feeling 
are  not  the  same,  and  may  be  distinguished.  But  they  all  agree 
in  one  fundamental  condition.  Can  I  know,  without  knowing  that 
I  know?  Can  I  desire,  without  knowing  that  I  desire?  Can  I 
feel,  without  knowing  that  I  feel?  This  is  impossible.  Now  this 
knowing  that  I  know  or  desire  or  feel,  —  this  common  condition  of 
self-knowledge,  is  precisely  what  is  denominated  Consciousness.* 

So  much  at  present  for  the  adjective  of  conscious  —  now  for  the 
substantive,  subject^ — coyisciouS'Suhject,  Though  consciousness  be 
the  condition  of  all  internal  phaenomena,  still  it  is  itself  only  a 
phaenomenon;  and,  therefore,  supposes  a  subject  in  which  it  in- 
heres;—  that  is,  supposes  something  that  is  conscious,  —  something 
that  manifests  itself  as  conscious.  And,  since  consciousness  com- 
prises within  its  sphere  the  whole  phaenomena  of  mind,  the  ex- 
pression consciouS'Subject  is  a  brie^  but  comprehensive,  definition 
of  mind  itself. 

I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
subject  in  its  philosophical   application, —  viz.  the  unknown  basis 

1  De  Anima,  il.  2.     'H  ^x^  '^  rovro  f  toTs,    koL  tAi   Hwdfuts   iwh  roinwf  hri" 

(Sifity  Kcu    aXad€iy6tifda    nai    ^lOfooifAt^a  voovfuv.    In  lib.  iJ.  De  Anima,  p.  76,  (Aid. 

wp^Tws,    Cf.  Themistius.    El  9(  XP^  \4ytiy  FoJ.)  — Ed. 

rl  tttcurrov  ro&roty,  otov  ri  rh  vorjruchy.  fl  2  IntelUctunl  Powers,  Ej^eay  i.  c.  2;  Workt,  p. 

ri  rh  tuff^TiKhv,  irp6rtpov  iirifTKeirrtoy,  rl  229.    "  By  the  miud  of  a  man,  we  understand 

rh  ¥0€i¥^  iro)  ri  rh  alabdv€<rdai'  wp&r§pai  that  in  him  which  thinlcs,  remembers,  reuoni, 

yap  icol  <Taupf<rr€fKU  irphs  ^fioj  rw  HvvdfuAy  wills."  —  Ed. 

•tai  al  iytpytuu'  wpotyrvyx'^t^*'  7^  ^~  ^  Compare  Discustions^  p.  47.  —  £d. 
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of  phflBTioraenal  or  manifested  existence.  It  is  thus,  in  its  applica- 
tion, common  equally  to  the  external  and  to  the  internal  worlds. 
But  the  philosoj)hers  of  mind  have,  in  a  manner,  usuqied  and 
appropriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  their 
hands,  the  phrases  conscious  or  thinking  subject^  and  subject  simply, 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing;  and  custom  has  prevailed  so  far, 
that,  in  psychological  discussions,  the  subject  is  a  term  now  cur- 
rently employed,  throughout  Europe,  for  the  mind  or  thinking 
principle} 

The  question  here  occurs,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  employment? 

If  mind  and  subject  are  only  convertible  terms, 
SoJlItvLi^J™      why  multiply  synonyms?      Why   exchange   a 

precise  and  proximate  expression  for  a  vague 
and  abstract  generality  ?  The  question  is  pertinent,  and  merits  a 
reply ;  for  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  is  necessary,  its 
introduction  cannot  possibly  be  vindicated.  Now,  the  utility  of 
this  expression  is  founded  on  two  circumstances.  The  first,  that 
it  affords  an  adjective ;  the  second,  that  the  terms  subject  and  sub- 
jective have  opposing  relatives  in  the  terms  object  and  objective^  so 
that  the  two  pairs  of  words  together,  enable  us  to  designate  the 
primary  and  most  important  analysis  and  antithesis  of  philosophy, 
in  a  more  precise  and  emphatic  manner  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  technical  expressions.     This  will  require  some  illustration. 

Subject^  we  have  seen,  is  a  term  for  that  in  which  the  phoBnomena 

revealed  to  our  observation,  inhere ;  —  what  the 
cmw     u  jectire      gclioolmen  have  desiffU'^ited  the  materia  in  qua. 

and    Objective;   their        x .     •      i  i        i 

origin  aud  mcftoing.         Lmiited    to    the    mental    phflBnomena,   subject 

therefore,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and  sub- 
jectivCj  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  thinking  sub- 
ject. Object,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tenn  for  that  about  which 
the  knowing  subject  is  convei*sant,  what  the  schoolmen  have  styled 
the  materia  circa  quam;  while  objective  means  that  which  belongs 
to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing ;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  is 
ideal, —  what  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thought  of  the  individual. 

Now,  the  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  our  acts  of  knowledge,  or  cognitions,  —  to  distinguish  what 
elenients  are  contributed  by  the  knowing  subject,  what  elements 
by  the  object  known.  There  must,  therefore,  be  temis  adequate 
to  designate  these  correlative  opposites,  and  to  discriminate  the 

1  See  the  Autlior's  note,  ReicTs  Works,  p.  806.  — £d. 
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share  which  each  has  in  the  total  act  of  cognition.  But,  if  we  re- 
ject the  terms  subject  and  subjective^  —  object  and  objectivcy  there 
are  no  others  competent  to  the  purpose. 

At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  easy  to 

make  you  aware  of  tlie  paramount  necessity  of 

Errow  arising  from      ^^^^^  ^  distinction,  and  of  such  terms,  —  or  to 

wtntofthe  terms  Sub-  .  <•  «  i  n  i 

ject  and  Object.  show  you  how,  from  the  want  of  words  ex- 

pressive of  this  primary  antithesis,  the  mental 
philosophy  of  this  country  has  been  checked  in  its  development, 
and  involved  in  tlie  utmost  perplexity  and  misconception.  It  is 
sufKcient  to  remark  at  present,  that  to  this  defect  in  the  language 
of  his  psychological  analysis,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  confusion,  not  to  say  the  errors  of  Reid,  in  the  very  cardinal 
point  of  his  i)hilosophy,  —  a  confusion  so  great  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  misconceived  by  Brown,  who,  in 
adoi)ting  a  modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per- 
ception, seems  not  even  to  have  suspected,  that  he,  and  Reid,  and 
modern  philosophers  in  general,  were  not  in  this  at  one.*  The 
terms  subjective  and  objective  denote  the  primary  distinction  in 
consciousness  of  self  and  not-self^  and  this  distinction  involves  the 
whole  science  of  mind;  for  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  a 
detennination  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  mutual  relations.  The  distinction  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  Philosophy  proper, 
but  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Ethics,  Politics,  Jurisprudence, 
Theology.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  —  a  philological  example. 
Suppose  a  lexicographer  had  to  distinguish  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word  certainty.  Certainty  expresses  either  the  firm  conviction 
which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  a  thing ;  or  the  character  of  the 
proof  on  which  its  reality  rests.  The  former  is  the  subjective  mean- 
ing; the  latter  the  objective.  By  what  other  terms  can  they  bne 
distinguished  and  described? 
The  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  as  marking  out  the  funda- 
mental and  most  thorough-going  antithesis  in 

History  of  the  terms  l-i  i  ai_        • 

Subject  and  Object.  philosophy,  wc  owc,  among  many  other  impor- 

tant  benefits,  to  the  schoolmen,  and  from  the 
schoolmen  the  terms  passed,  both  in  their  substantive  and  adjective 
forms,  into  the  scientific  language  of  modem  philosophers.  De- 
prived of  these  terms,  the  Critical  Philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  and  France,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  familiarly  employed  in  scientific  language,  even  subsequently 

i  See  on  this  question  the  Author's  Ih.%eus-     sertationM  tp  JUitTs  Workt^  notes  B  and  C  — 
MOM,  p.  45f  et  $eq.^  and  hit  Siq^UmtiUarf  Dts»      £d. 
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to  the  time  of  Locko,  the  adjective  forms  seem  at  length  to  have 
dropt  out  of  the  English  tongue.  That  these  words  waxed  obso- 
lete, was,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which  had  gradually 
crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Object^  besides  its 
proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive^ 
endy  final  cause,  (a  meaning,  by  the  way,  not  recognized  by  John- 
son.) This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in 
whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  corrupted,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Subject  in  English,  as  82ijet  in 
French,  had  not  been  rightly  distinguished  from  object,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of 
the  corresponding  tenn  (vTroicct/utcvov)  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that 
the  logical  application  of  the  word,  (subject  of  predication),  facili- 
tated, or  occasioned  this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  required.  The  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  by  no  other  terms  ;  and  if  these  did  not  already 
enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  as  strictly  analogical,  they  are  well  entitled  to  sue  out 
their  naturalization.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  —  and  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  last  parallel  expressions  are  the  terms  self  and  e^o.     These 

we  shall  take  together,  as  they  are  absolutely 
ted  f  ^PM  °  '"^  convertible.  As  the  best  preparative  for  a  prop- 
er understanding  of  these  ferms,  I  shall  trans- 
late to  you  a  passage  from  the  I^h'rst  Alcibiades  of  Plato.  ^  The  in- 
terlocutors are   Socrates  and  Alcibiades. 

"  Socr,  Hold,  now,  with  whom  do  you  at  present  converse  ?  Is 
it  not  with  me  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Soer.  And  I  also  with  you  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr.    It  is  Socrates  then  who  speaks  ?  —  Alcib.     Assuredly, 

Socr.    And  Alcibiades  who  listens  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr.  Is  it  not  with  language  that  Socrates  speaks  ?  —  Alcib. 
What  now  ?  of  course. 

Socr.  To  converse,  and  to  use  language,  are  not  these  then  the 
same  ?  —  Alcib.    The  very  same. 

Socr.  But  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the  thing  used,  —  are  these 
not  different  ?  —  Alcib.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Socr.  A  currier,  —  does  he  not  use  a  cutting  knife,  and  other  in- 
struments ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 


IP.  129.  The  genninenees,  howerer,  ofthis  tnmslatioii);  Sohleiennaoher*8  huroducHtm^ 
Dlalogqe  it  qmstionabl*.  See  Bitter,  Uht.  translated  1^  Dobeon,p.828;  Brandis,  Qtstk. 
of  Amdeni  PkiUnapkift  ToL  it  p.  164,  (BncUali     tUr  Or.  Rom.  Pkilo$opki«t  rd.  li.  p.  180.  ^Xd. 
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Soar.  And  the  man  who  uses  the  cutting  knife,  is  he  different 
from  the  instrument  he  uses  ?  —  Alcib,    Most  certainly. 

Socr.  In  like  manner,  the  lyrist,  is  he  not  different  from  the  l)Te 
he  plays  on  ?  —  Alcib,     Undoubtedly. 

Socr,  This,  then,  was  what  I  asked  you  just  now,  —  does  not  he 
who  uses  a  thing  seem  to  you  always  different  from  the  thing  used  ? 

—  Alcib,     Very  different. 

Socr,  But  the  currier,  does  he  cut  with  his  instruments  alone,  or 
also  with  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib,    Also  with  his  hands. 

Socr,     He  then  uses  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,    And  in  his  work  he  uses  also  his  eyes  ?  — Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the 
thing  used,  are  different  ?  —  Alcib,    We  are. 

Socr,  The  currier  and  lyrist  are,  therefore,  different  from  the 
hands  and  the  eyes,  with  which  they  work  ?  —  Alcib,     So  it  seems. 

Socr,  Now,  then,  does  not  a  man  use  his  whole  body  ?  —  Alcib, 
Unquestionably. 

Socr,  But  we  are  agreed  that  he  who  uses,  and  that  which  is 
used,  are  different? — Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,  A  man  is,  therefore,  different  from  his  body?  —  Alcib. 
So  I  think. 

Socr,    What  then  is  the  man  ?  —  Alcib,    I  cannot  say. 

Socr,  You  can  at  least  say  that  the  man  is  that  which  uses  the 
body  ?  —  Alcib,     True. 

Socr,  Now,  does  anything  use  the  body  but  the  mind  ?  —  Alcib, 
Nothing. 

Socr,  The  mind  is,  therefore,  the  man?  —  Alcib,  The  mind 
alone." 

To  the  same  effect,  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  mind  contains  the 
man,  not  the  man  the  mind.  ^  "  Thou  art  the  soul,"  says  Hierocles, 
"  but  the  body  is  thine."  *  So  Cicero  —  "  Mens  cujusque  is  est  quis- 
que,  non  ca  figura  quae  digito  demonstrari  potest ; "  ^  and  Macrobius 

—  "  Ergo  qui  vi<ietur,  non  ipse  verus  homo  est,  sed  verus  ille  est,  a 
quo  regitur  quod  videtur."  * 

No  one   has,  however,  more  beautifully  ex- 

Arbutlmot.  .  "^ 

pressed  this  truth  than  Arbuthnot.* 

"  What  am  I,  whence  produced,  and  for  what  end? 
Whence  drew  1  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 

iThat  the  mind  is  the  man,  is  maintained  3  Somnium  Scipionis^  S  8.  —  Ed. 

by  Aristotle  in  several  places.    Cf.  EtK.  Nic.  4  Macrobius,  In  Somnium  Seipionis,  lib.  U. 

ix.  8;  X.  7;  but  these  do  not  contain  the  ex-  q,  12.  — Ed. 
act  words  of  the  text  —  Ed. 

2  In  Aurea  Pjfthagoreorum  Carminaf  20:  2^  ti        ,««  p 

7^  fl  fi  ^uxh'  Th  8i  a&fia  a6y.  —  Ed.  .     p.       . 


5  Know  thyself.     See  Dodsley^s  CoOectioHt 
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Am  I  th'  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  chance, 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance? 
Or,  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought, 
And  of  unthinkinji^  substance,  bom  with  thought. 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
A  branchin^^  channel  with  a  mazy  flood  ? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides. 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides, 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juiws  stray. 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  fVame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will; 
Nursed  from  tlie  fruitful  glcl3c,  like  yonder  tree, 
AVaxes  and  wastes,  —  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains ; 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains; 
And,  from  the  fleeting  stream,  rcpair'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood." 

But  let  us  come  to  a  closer  detennination  of  the  point ;  let  us  ap- 
peal to  our  experience.     "  I  tuni  my  attention 
The  Self  or  Ego  in       ^^        ^^'       ^^^^  ^j^  .|  ^^^^^  j  j^,^^^  organs,  and 

Illation  to  bodily  or-  "^  ^  &        ' 

gans,  and  thoughts.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^e  thoughts.     My  body  is  the  comple- 

ment of  my  organs ;  am  I  then  my  body,  or  any 
part  of  my  body  ?  This  I  cannot  be.  The  matter  of  my  body,  in 
all  its  points,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  in  a  perpetual  process  of  renewal. 
I,  —  I  do  not  pass  away,  I  am  not  renewed.  None  probably  of  the 
molecules  which  constituted  my  organs  some  yeai*s  ago,  form  any 
part  of  the  material  system  which  I  now  call  mine.  It  has  been 
made  up  anew ;  but  I  am  still  what  I  was  of  old.  These  organs 
may  be  mutilated ;  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved ;  but  not  the  less  do  I  continue  to  be  what  I  was,  one  and 
entire.  It  is  even  not  impossible  to  conceive  me  existing,  deprived 
of  every  organ,  —  I  therefore,  who  have  these  organs,  or  this  body, 
J  am  neither  an  organ  nor  a  body. 

"  Neither  am  I  identical  with  my  thoughts,  for  they  are  manifold 
and  various.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  one  and  the  same.  Each  mo- 
ment they  change  and  succeed  each  other ;  this  change  and  succes- 
sion takes  place  in  me,  but  I  neither  change  nor  succeed  myself  in 
myself.  Each  moment,  I  am  aware  or  am  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence and  change  of  my  thoughts :  this  change  is  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  me,  sometimes  by  something  different  from  me ;  but  I  al- 
ways can  distinguish  myself  from  them :  I  am  a  permanent  being, 
an  enduring  subject,  of  whose  existence  these  thoughts  are  only  so 
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many  modes,  appearances,  or  phaenomena; — I  who  possess  organs 
and  thoughts  am,  therefore,  neither  these  organs  nor  these  thoughts, 

"  I  can  conceive  myself  to  exist  apart  from  every  organl  But  if 
I  try  to  conceive  myself  existent  without  a  thought,  —  without 
some  form  of  consciousness,  —  I  am  unable.  This  or  that  thought 
may  not  be  perhaps  necessary ;  but  of  some  thought  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  conscious,  otherwise  I  can  no  longer  conceive  my- 
self to  be.  A  suspension  of  thought  is  thus  a  suspension  of  my 
intellectual  existence ;  I  am,  therefore,  essentially  a  thinking,  —  a 
conscious  being ;  and  my  true  character  is  that  of  an  intelligence,  — 
an  intelligence  served  by  organs."  ^ 

But  this  thought,  this  consciousness,  is  possible  only  in,  and 
through,  the  consciousness  of  Self  The  Self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in 
every  act  of  intelligence,  as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs. 
It  is  I  that  perceive,  I  that  imagine,  I  that  remember,  I  that  attend, 
I  that  compare,  I  that  feel,  I  that  desire,  I  that  will,  I  that  am  con- 
scious. The  I,  indeed,  is  only  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  these 
special  modes ;  but  it  is  manifested  in  them  all ;  they  are  all  only 
the  phajnoraena  of  the  I,  and,  therefore,  the  science  conversant 
about  the  phaBnomena  of  mind  is,  most  simply  and  unambigu(fusly, 
said  to  be  conversant  about  the  phenomena  of  the  lor  Ego. 

This  expression,  as  that  which,  in  many  relations,  best  marks  and 
discriminates  the  conscious  mind,  has  now  become  familiar  in  every 
country',  with  the  exception  of  our  own.  "Why  it  has  not  been  nat- 
uralized with  us  is  not  unapparent.  The  French  have  two  words 
for  the  Ego  or  I  — Je  and  MoL  The  former  of  these  is  less  appro- 
priate as  an  abstract  term,  being  in  sound  ambiguous ;  but  le  moi 
admirably  expresses  what  the  Germans  denote,  but  less  felicitously, 
by  their  Das  Ich.  In  English,  the  I  could  not  be  tolerated ;  be- 
cause, in  sound,  it  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the  word  signi- 
ficant of  the  organ  of  sight.  We  must,  therefore,  either  renounce 
the  term,  m  resort  to  the  Latin  Ego  ;  and  this  b  perhaps  no  disad- 
vantage, for,  as  the  word  is  only  employed  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
relation,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  distinctly  marked,  by  its 
being  used  in  that  relation  alone.  The  term  Self  is  more  allow- 
able ;  yet  still  the  expressions  Ego  and  NortrEgo  are  felt  to  be  less 
awkward  than  those  of  Self  and  Not-Self 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  terms  involved  in  the  definition 
which  I  gave  you  of  Psychology. 

1  Gatien-Arnoult,  {Doct,  PhQ.,  p.  84-86.  *£d.] 


LECTURE    X, 

EXPLICATION    OF    TEBMS. 

I  NOW  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
other  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  philosophy,  and  which  it 
is  expedient  to  explain  at  once,  before  entering  upon  discussions 
in  which  they  will  continually  recur.  I  take  them  up  without 
order,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  grouped  together  by  their 
meaning;  and  the  first  I  shall  consider,  are  the  terms  hypothesis 
and  theory. 

When  a  phaenomenon  is  presented  to  us  which  can  be  explained 

by  no  cause  within  the  sphere  of  our  experi- 
ence, we  feel  dissatisfied  and  uneasy.  A  desire 
arises  to  escape  from  this  unpleasing  state;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  desire  is  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  outstanding 
phaenomenon  to  unity,  by  assigning  it,  ad  interim^  to  some  cause 
or  class,  to  which  we  imagine  that  it  may  possibly  belong,  until  we 
shall  be  able  to  refer  it,  pennanently,  to  that  cause,  or  class,  to 
which  we  shall  have  proved  it  actually  to  appertain.  The  judg- 
ment by  which  the  phaenomenon  is  thus  provisorily  referred,  is 
called  an  hypothesis^  —  a  supposition. 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  to  unity  and  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  do  this  in  recalling  them,  ad  interim^  to  some  prin- 
ciple, through  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprAend  them. 
From  this  view  of  their  nature  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are 
permissible,  and  how  far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient, — 
throwing  altogether  out  of  account  the  possibility  that  what  is  at 
first  assumed  as  hypothetical,  may  subsequently  be  proved  true. 

An  h3rpothesis  is  allowable  only  under  certain  conditions.     Of 

these   the  first  is,  —  that  the  phaenomenon  to 

Two  conditions  of      Y)q  explained,  should  be  ascertained  actually  to 

legitimate  hypothesis.  -         .^^  ,,«  111  i. 

jjj^  g^g^  exist.     It  would,  for  example,  be  absurd  to  pro- 

pose an  hyi)othesi8  to  account  for  the  possibility 
of  apparitions,  until  it  be  proved  that  ghosts  do  actually  appear. 
This  precept,  to  establish  your  fact  before  you  attempt  to  oonject- 
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ure  its  cause,  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  too  elementary  to  be 
worth  the  statement.  But  a  longer  experience  will  convince  you 
of  the  contrary.  That  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  is  not  only  not 
superfluous,  but  even  highly  requisite  as  an  admonition,  is  shown 
by  great  and  numerous  examples  of  its  violation  in  the  history  of 
science ;  and,  as  Cullen  has  truly  observed,  there  are  more  false 
&cts  current  in  the  world  than  false  hypotheses  to  explain  them. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  which  men  seem  to  admit  so  lightly  as 
an  asserted  fact.  Of  this  I  might  adduce  to  you  a  host  of  mem- 
orable examples.  I  shall  content  myself  with  one  small  but  sig- 
nificant illustration. 

Charles  II.,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  established  under  his  patronage,  sent  to  request  of  that 
learned  body  an  explanation  of  the  following  phaenomenon.  When 
a  live  fish  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  the  basin,  water,  and  fish 
do  not  weigh  more  than  the  basin  and  water  before  the  fish  is 
thrown  in;  whereas,  when  a  dead  fish  is  employed,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  exactly  equal  to  the  added  weights  of  the  basin, 
the  water,  and  the  fish.  Much  learned  discussion  ensued  regarding 
this  curious  fact,  and  several  elaborate  papers,  propounding  various 
hypotheses  in  explanation,  were  read  on  the  occasion.  At  length 
a  member,  who  was  better  vei'sed  in  Aristotle  than  his  associates, 
recollected  that  the  philosopher  had  laid  it  down,  as  a  general  rule 
of  philosophizing,  to  consider  the  an  sit  of  a  fact,  before  proceeding 
to  investigate  the  ciir  sit ;  and  he  ventured  to  insinuate  to  his  col- 
leagues, that,  though  the  authority  of  the  Stagirite  was  with  them, 

—  the  disciples  of  Bacon,  —  of  small  account,  it  might  possibly  not 
be  altogether  inexpedient  to  follow  his  advice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  seeing  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  at  variance  with  common 
sense,  and  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  were  admitted 
to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  After  much  angry  discussion,  some 
members  asserting  the  fact  to  be  in  itself  notorious,  and  others 
declaiming  that  to  doubt  of  its  reality  was  an  insult  to  his  majesty, 
and  tantamount  to  a  constructive  act  of  treason,  the  experiment 
was  made,  —  when  lo !  to  the  confusion  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 

—  the  name  by  which  the  Society  was  then  popularly  known,  —  it 
was  found  that  the  weight  was  identical,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living 
fish  were  used. 

This  is  only  a  past  and  petty  illustration.  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  extensive  hypotheses,  very  generally  accredited,  even  at 
the  present  hour,  which  are,  however,  noticing  better  than  assump- 
tions founded  on,  or  explanatory  of,  phaenomena  which  do  not 
really  exist  in  nature. 
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The  second  condition  of  a  permissible  hypothesis  is,  —  that  the 

phaenomenon  cannot  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  an  hypothesis.  It  would,  for  example, 
have  been  absurd,  even  before  the  discoveries  of  Franklin,  to 
account  for  the  phaBuomenon  of  lightning  by  the  hypothesis  of 
supernatural  agency.  These  two  conditions,  of  the  reality  of  the 
phaenomenon,  and  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  for  its  explana- 
tion, being  fulfilled,  an  hypothesis  is  allowable.^ 
But  the  necessity  of  some  hypothesis  being  conceded,  how  are 

we  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  bad, 
Criteria  of  the  ex-      —  ^  probable  and  an   improbable  hyi)othesi8  ? 

cellence  of  an  hypoth-        rru  4-  n  r  ^       V       ^u     ' 

^g^  The  comparative   excellence   oi   an    hypothesis 

requires,  in  the  firet  place,  that  it  involve  noth- 
ing con  trad  ictoiy,  either  internally  or  externally,  —  that  is,  either 
between  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  between  these  and 
any  established  tniths.  Thus,  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the 
heavenly  revolutions  became  worthless,  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  ascertained  pha?nomena  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury.  Thus  the  Wernerian  hypothesis  in  geology 
is  improbable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  water  was 
originally  able  to  hold  in  solution  substances  which  it  is  now  inca- 
pable of  dissolving.  The  Huttonian  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  far  preferable,  that  it  assumes  no  effect  to  have  been  produced 
by  any  agent,  which  that  agent  is  not  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. In  the  second  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  proj)or- 
tion  as  the  phjenomenon  in  question  can  be  by  it  more  completely 
explained.  Thus,  the  Copernican  hypothesis  is  more  probable 
than  the  Tychonic  and  semi-Tychonic,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us 
to  explain  a  greater  number  of  phenomena.  In  the  third  place, 
an  hypothesis  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  independent  of  all 
subsidiary  hypotheses.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  Copeniican  hy- 
pothesis is  more  probable  than  the  Tychonic.  For,  though  both 
save  all  the  phaenomena,  the  Copernican  does  this  by  one  principal 
assumption ;  whereas  the  Tychonic  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
several  subordinate  su])positions,  to  render  the  principal  assumi)tion 
available.     So  much  for  hypothesis. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  hypothesis  than  perhaps  was  necessary ; 
for  you  must  recollect  that  these  terms  are,  at  present,  considered 
only  in  order  to  enable  you  to  underetand  their  signification  when 
casually  employed.  We  shall  probably,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  Course,  have  occasion  to  treat  of  them  expressly,  and  with 

ifOn  the  conditiona  of  legitimate  hypoth-      ica  Eteetiva^  Diss.  Pnelim.  art.  8,  torn.  1.  p^ 
eais  compare  John  Christopher  Starm,  Pky»-     28.] 
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the  requisite  details.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  more  concise  in  treating 
of  the  cognate  expression,  —  theory.  This  word  is  employed  by 
English  writei*s,  in  a  very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with 
them  usually  convertible  with  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis  is  com- 
monly used  as  another  term  for  conjecture.  Dr.  Reid,  indeed, 
expressly  does  this ;  he  identifies  the  two  words,  and  explains  them 
as  philosophical  conjectures,  as  you  may  see  in  his  First  Essay  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers^  (Chapter  III.)*  This  is,  however,  wrong; 
wrong,  in  relation  to  the  original  emi)loyment  of  the  terms  by  the 
ancient  philosophers;  and  wrong,  in  relation  to  their  employment 
by  the  philosophera  of  the  modern  nations. 

The  terms  tJieory  and  tJieoretical  are  proi)erly  used  in  opposition 

to  the   terms  practice  and  practical:   in   this 

Thcorv  *  Pr&cticc 

sense  they  were  exclusively  emi)loyed  by  the 
ancients;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  continental  philosophers.  Practice  is  the  exercise  of  an 
art,  or  the  application  of  a  science,  in  life,  which  application  is 
itself  an  art,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  apply  all  he 
knows;  there  being  required,  over  and  above  knowledge,  a  ceilain 
dexterity  and  skill.  Theory,  on  the  contrary,  is  mere  knowledge 
or  science.  There  is  a  distinction,  but  no  opposition,  between 
theory  and  i)racticc;  each  to  a  certain  extent  supposes  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  tlieory  is  dependent  on  practice ;  practice  must 
have  preceded  theory;  for  theory  being  only  a  generalization  of 
the  principles  on  which  practice  proceeds,  these  must  originally 
have  been  taken  out  of,  or  abstracted  from,  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  there  is  no  practice 
without  a  theory.  The  man  of  practice  must  have  always  known 
something,  however  little,  of  what  he  did,  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  of  the  means  by  which  his  intention  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  procedure ;  he  was  a  limited,  he  was,  in  some  degree, 
an  unconscious,  theorist.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  liis  prac- 
tice, and  reflected  on  his  performance,  his  theory  acquired  greater 
clearness  and  extension,  so  that  he  became  at  last  distinctly  con- 
scious of  what  he  did,  and  could  give,  to  hims^f  and  others,  an 
account  of  his  procedure. 

"  Per  varies  usus  artcm  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrantc  viam."  > 

In  this  View,  theoiy  is,  therefore,  simply  a  knowledge  of  the 
piinciples  by  which  practice  accomplishes  its  end. 

1  Workt^  p.  235;  see  alfo  p.  97. .~  Ed.  s  [ManUiut^  1. 02.] 
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The  opposition  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  is  some- 
what different;  for  these  do  not  stand  simply 
Theorettefti  and      related  to  each   other  as  theory  and  practice. 

Practical  Pliiloaophy.  .  . 

Practical  philosophy  involves  likewise  a  theory, 
—a  theory,  however,  subordinated  to  the  practical  application  of 
its  principles ;  while  theoretical  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practice,  but  terminates  in  mere  speculative  or  contemplative 
knowledge.^ 

The  next  group  of  ^sociated  words  to  wliich  I  would  call  your 
attention  is  composed  of  the  terms,  — poicer,  /aculti/y  capacity^  dis'y 
position^  habit,  act,  operation^  ^J^^i'gy*  function,  etc. 

Of  these  the  first  is  power,  and  the  explanation  of  this,  in  a 

manner,  involves  that  of  all  the  others, 
rower.   Reid'i  crifr  j  ^^         j^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^     .         ^^  Correct  an  error 

jciein  of  Loeke.  .       .  ,     * 

of  Dr.  Reid,  in  relation  to  this  term,  in  his  crit- 
icism of  Locke's  statement  of  its  import.  —  You  will  observe  that 
I  do  not,  at  present,  enter  on  the  question,  How  do  we  acquire 
the  notion  of  power  ?  and  I  defend  the  following  passage  of  Locke, 
only  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  comprehension  of  the  term. 
"The  mind,"  s^^ys  Locke,  "being  every  day  informed,  by  the  senses, 
of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  without, 
and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on 
what  passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas,  •  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the 
senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and 
concluding  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  changes  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  same 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers,  in  one 
thing,  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and,  in  another,  the  possibility  of  making  that  change;  and  so 
comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  say,  fire  has 
a  power  to  melt  gold,  —  that  is,  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  its 
insensible  parts  and  consequently  its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid, 
and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to 
blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby 
the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its 
room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cases,  the  power,  we  consider,  is 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas;  for  we  cannot 
obser\'e  any  alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything, 
but  by  the  observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive 

1  See  aii<«,  p.  80. — Ed. 
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any  alteration  to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of 
its  ideas.  Power,  thus  considered,  is  twofold  —  viz.  as  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change :  the  one  may  be  called  active, 
and  the  other  passive  power."  \ 

I  have  here  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  distinction  of 

power  into  two  kinds,  active  and  passive  —  the 

AcUve  and  Pasaive       former    meaning,  id  quod  jwtest  facere^  that 

which  can  effect  or  can  do^  —  the  latter  id  quod 
potest  fieri  that  which  can  be  effected  or  can  be  done.  In  both  cases 
the  general  notion  of  power  is  expressed  by  the  verb  potest  or  can. 
Now,  on  thi^  Dr.  Reid  makes  the  following  strictures.^  "  On  this 
account  by  Locke,"  he  says,  "of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  make  Xy^o  remarks,  with  the  respect  that  is 
most  justly  due  to  so  great  a  philosopher  and  so  good  a  man." 
We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  remarks 
by  Dr.  Reid,  which  is  as  follows,  —  "  Whereas  Locke  distinguishes 
power  into  active  and  passive^  I  conceive  passive  power  is  no  power 
at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call 
this  j)oicer^  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  jxtssive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing 
it ;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.  Perhaps 
he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as  an  opposite  to  active  pmcer.  But 
I  conceive  we  call  certain  powers  active^  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  powers  that  are  called  specidative.  As  all  mankind  distin- 
guish action  from  speculation,  it  is  veiy  proper  to  distinguish  the 
powers  by  wliich  those  different  operations  are  performed,  into 
active  and  speculative.  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  acknowledges  that 
active  power  is  more  properly  called  power :  but  I  see  no  propriety 
at  all  in  passive  power;  it  is  a  powerless  power,  and  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms." 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Reid  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  erroneous 
from  first  to  last.  Tlie  latter  part,  in  which  he  attempts  to  find 
a  reason  for  Locke  being  unwanly  betrayed  into  making  this  dis- 
tinction, is,  supposing  the  distinction  untenable,  and  Locke  its 
author,  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  his  hallucination:  for, 
surely,  the  powers  by  which  we  speculate  are,  in  their  operations, 
not  more  passive  than  those  that  have  sometimes  been  styled 
active^  but  which  are  properly  denominated  practical.  But  in  the 
censure  itself  on  Locke,  Reid  is  altogether  mistaken.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  was  Locke  from  being  unlucky  in  inventing  the  dis- 

1  JSuay,  Book  ii.  ch.  21.  i  1.  —  £d.       3  Aetivt  PowerSf  Essay  i.  ch.  8;    Works,  p.  C19.—  £l>. 
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tinctioD,  it  wag  invented  some  two  thousand  years  before.  In  the 
second  place,  to  call  the  possibility  of  being  changed  a  poicevj  is 
no  misapplication  of  the  word.  In  the  tliird  place,  so  far  is  the 
phrase  pcissive  power  from  not  being  employed  by  any  good  author, 
—  there  is  hardly  a  metaphysician  previous  to  Locke,  by  whom  it 
was  not  familiarly  used.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated distinctions  in  philosophy.  It  was  first  formally  enounced 
by  Aristotle,^  and  from  him  was  universally  adopted.  Active  and 
passive  power  are  in  Greek  styled  Swa/At?  voLrjTuc^,  and  Svvofit?  tto^ 
ruaj'j  in  hatin,  potentia  actica,  and  potentia  passiva.^ 

Powevy  therefore,  is  a  word  which  we  may  use  both  in  an  active, 
and  in  a  passive,  signification,  and,  in  psychology,  we  may  apply  it 
both  to  the  active  faculties,  and  to  the  passive  capacities,  of  mind. 
This  leads  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  faculties,  and  cajxicities. 

Facidty  {faculta^)  is  derived  from  the  obsolete 
Latin  fantl^  the  more  ancient  form  of  facilis, 
from  which  again  facilitas  is  formed.  It  is  properly  limited  to 
active  power,  and,  therefore,  is  abusively  applied  to  the  mere  pas- 
sive affections  of  mind. 

Capa<:ity  {capacitas)  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  properly  limited 

to  these.  Its  primary  signification,  which  is 
literally  room  for,  as  well  as  its  employment, 
favors  this ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  examples 
of  its  usage  in  an  active  sense.  Leibnitz,  as  f;ir  as  I  know,  was  the' 
first  who  limited  its  psychological  application  to  the  piissivities  of 
mind.  In  his  famous  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  V  Entendement  IIu- 
main,  a  work  written  in  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  same 
subject,  he  observes :  "  We  may  say  that  power  {puissance),  in  ge- 
neral, is  the  possibility  of  change.  Now  the  change,  or  the  act  of 
this  possibility,  being  aclion  in  one  subject  and  passion  in  another, 
there  will  be  two  powers  (deux  puissances,)  the  one  passive,  the 
other  active.  The  active  may  be  called  faculty,  and  perhaps  the 
passive  might  be  called  capacity,  or  receptivity.  It  is  true  that  the 
active  power  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  higher  sense,  when,  over  and 
above  the  simple  faculty,  there  is  also  a  tendency,  a  nisus ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  dynamical  considerations.     We 


Capacity 


1  See  Urtaph.  iv.  (v.)  12;  viii.  (Ix.)  1.  —  Ed. 

2  This  distinction  is,  indeed,  cstabllslied  in 
the  Greek  language  itself.  That  tongue  has, 
among  its  other  man-ellous  perfections,  two 
sets  of  potential  ac^Jectives,  the  one  for  activt^ 
the  other  forpoxsivc  power.  Those  for  active 
power  are  denoted  by  terminations  in  tijc<(s, 


those  for  passive  power  by  terminations  in 
T6i.  Thus  icovffriK^Vy  that  which  can  make; 
TonrrSPt  that  which  can  be  made;  Kivrjfrucivy 
that  which  can  move;  Kivr)T6v^  that  which 
can  be  moved ;  and  so  irpcurrtKc^s  and  fcpoK- 
r6si  al<Tb7triK6i  and  a2<r3i7T<(s,  yo7jriK6s  and 
yorir6st  ouco^ofkrirucis  and  oiKo6ofiifT6s,  etc. 
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might  give  to  it  in  this  meaning  the  special  name  oi  forced  ^  I  may- 
notice  that  Reid  seems  to  have  attributed  no  other  meaning  to  the 
term  power  than  that  of  force. 

Power,  then,  is  active  and  passive ;  faculty  is  active  power,  — 
capacity  is  passive  power. 

The  two  terms  next  in  order,  are  disposition^  in  Greek,  Sia^ccrc?; 

and  hahit^  in  Greek,  c^ts.     I  take  these  U  gether 

Disposition,  Habit  ,  ...  ,  t»     i 

as  they  are  smiilar,  yet  not  the  same.  x>oth  are 
tendencies  to  action  ;  but  they  differ  in  tliis,  that  disposition  properly 
denotes  a  natural  tendency,  habit  an  acquired  tendency.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  them  by  another  difference.  "  Habit  (efts)  is  discrim- 
inated from  disposition  (Sui^co-ts)  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  easily 
movable,  the  former  of  longer  duration,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
moved."  ^  I  may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repetition  is  called 
consuetude^  or  custom.  The  latter  terms,  which  properly  signify  the 
cause,  are  not  unfrequently  abusively  employed  for  habit,  their 
effect. 

I  may  likewise  observ^e  that  the  terms  power ^  f acuity ^  capacity^ 
are  more  appropriately  applied  to  natural,  than  to  acquired,  capa- 
bilities, and  are  thus  inapplicable  to  mere  habits.  I  say  m^re  habits, 
for  where  habit  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  capability,  both 
terms  may  be  used.  Thus  we  can  say  both  the  Acuity  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  abstraction,  —  the  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
the  habit  of  suffering;  but  still  the  meanings  are  not  identical. 
The  last  series  of  cognate  terms  are  act^  operation^  energy.    They 

are  all  mutually  convertible,  as  all  denoting  the 
Act,  Operation,  En-       present  cxertion  or  exercise  of  a  power,  a  fee- 

ulty,  or  a  habit.  I  must  here  explain  to  you 
the  famous  distinction  of  actual  and  potential  existence ;  for,  by  this 

distinction,  act,  operation,  energy,  are  contra- 
discriminated  from  power,  faculty,  capacity,  dis- 
position, and  habit.  This  distinction,  when  di- 
vested of  certain  subordinate  subtleties  of  no  great  consequence,  is 
manifest  and  simj)le.  Potential  existence  means  merely  that  the 
thing  may  he  at  some  time ;  actual  existence,  that  it  now  is}  Thus, 
the  mathematician,  when  asleep  or  playing  at  cards,  does  not  exer- 
cbe  his  skill ;  his  geometrical  knowledge  is  all  latent,  but  he  is  still 
a  mathematician,  —  potentially. 


1  Nouvmux  Rvait^  liv.  ii.  ch,  21.  (1.  —  £^.       learned  note  of  Trendelenburg  on  Aritt.  dt 
S  Catfg.  ch.  8.  —  Kd.  Animoj  il.  1.  —  £o. 

s  This  distinction  it  well  illottrated  in  the 


Potential   and   Act- 
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'  Ut  quamvis  tacit  Hermof^ncs,  cantor  tamen  atque 
Optimus  est  modulator;  —  ut  Alfenus  vafer,  omni 
Abjecto  instrumento  artis,  clausaque  tabcma, 
Sutor  erat."  i 


Hermogenes,  says  Horace,  was  a  singer,  even  when  silent ;  how  ? 
—  a  singer,  not  in  actu  but  in  posse.  So  Alfenus  was  a  cobbler, 
even  when  not  at  work  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  cohhlQv  potential ;  where- 
as, when  busy  in  his  booth,  he  was  a  cobbler  actual. 

In  like  manner,  ray  sense  of  sight  potentially  exists,  though  my 
eyelids  are  closed ;  but  when  I  open  them,  it  exists  actually.  Now, 
power^  faculty^  capacity^  dispositiofi^  habifj  are  all  different  expres- 
sions for  potential  or  possible  existence ;  act,  operation^  energy^  for 
actual  or  present  existence.  Thus  the  poxcer  of  imagination  ex- 
presses the  unexerted  capability  of  imagining ;  the  act  of  imagina- 
tion denotes  that  power  elicited  into  immediate,  —  into  present  ex- 
istence. The  different  synonyms  for  potential  existence,  are  exist- 
ence hv  Swaficc,  in  potentia^  in  posse,  in  poxcer  /  for  actual  existence, 
existence  Iv  lv€py€la,  or  €v  ^€A.€;(€i(gi,  in  actu,  in  esse,  in  act,  in  operor 
tion,  in  energy.  The  term  energy  is  precisely,  the  Greek  term  for  act 
of  ojKJration ;  but  it  has  vulgarly  obtained  the  meaning  of  forcible 
activity.  * 

The   word  functio,  in   Latin,  simply  expresses  performance   or 

operation  ;  functio  inun^ris  is  the  exertion  of  an 
energy  of  some  determinate  kind.  But  with  us 
the  word  function  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  niunus 
alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific  character,  of  a 
power.  Thus  the  function  of  a  clergyman  does  not  mean  with  us 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  the  peculiarity  of  those  duties 
themselves.  The  function  of  nutrition  does  not  mean  the  opera< 
tion  of  that  animal  power,  but  its  discriminate  character. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  of  the  psychological 
terms  in  most  general  and  frequent  use.  Others,  likewise,  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  elucidate ;  but  these  may,  I  think, 
more  appropriately  be  dealt  with  as  they  happen  to  occur. 


Fanotion. 


1  Horaoe,  Sat.  i.  8, 129.  —Ed. 

S  But  there  is  another  relation  of  potenti- 
ality and  actuality  which  I  may  notice,— 
Hermogenes,  Alfenus,  before,  and  after,  ac- 
quiring the  habits  of  singer,  and  cobbler. 
There  is  thus  a  double  kind  of  potentiality 
and  actuality,  —  fbr  when  Hermogenes  has 
obtained  the  habit  and  power  of  singing, 


though  not  actually  exercising,  he  is  a  singet 
in  octM,  in  relation  to  himself,  before  he  had 
acquired  the  accomplishment.  This  aflbrdi 
the  distinction  talten  by  Aristotle  of  first  and 
second  energy,  —  the  first  being  the  habit  ac- 
quired, the  second  the  immediate  exercise  of 
that  habit.    \Qt  Jh  Anima,  lib.  ii.  o. — Kd.] 
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LECTURE    XI. 


OUTLINE    OF    DISTRIBUTION    OF    MENTAL    PHUENOMENA : 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  — ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  iinportjint  subject^  — 

the  Distribution  of  the  Mental  Phaenomena  into 

Distribntion  of  the         .1     •         •  4.  11  t  3 

^  ,   ,  their  pnmary  or  most  general  classes.     In  regard 

mental  phaenomena.  ... 

to  the  distribution  of  the  mental  phjenomena,  I 
shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  give  any  history  or  criticism  of  the 
various  classifications  which  have  been  proposed  by  different  philo- 
sophei's.  These  classifications  are  so  numerous,  and  so  contra- 
dictory, that,  in  the  present  stage  of  your  knowledge,  such  a  history 
would  only  fatigue  the  memory,  without  informing  the  understand- 
ing ;  for  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  yet  able  to  comprehend, 
at  least  many  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  for,  or  against, 
the  different  distributions  of  the  human  faculties.  I  shall,  therefore, 
at  once  proceed  to  state  the  classification  of  these,  which  I  have 
adopted  as  the  best. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  mental  phaenomena, 

these  are  all  seen  to  comprise  one  essential  ele- 
Consciousness,— the       ment,  or  to  be  possible  only  under  one  necessary 

one  e»ientinl  clement  j...  mi  •         1  a  j-x*  •      ^^ 

,•         ,  ,    ^  condition.     Ihis   element  or  condition  is  Con- 

01  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, sciousness,  or  the  knowledge  that  I,  —  that  the 

Ego  exists,  in  some  determinate  state.  In  this 
knowledge  they  appear,  or  are  realized  as  phaBnomena,  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  likewise  disappear,  or  have  no  longer  a  ])haBnomenaI 
existence ;  so  that  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  an  internal 
light,  by  means  of  which,  and  which  alone,  what  passes  in  the  mind 
is  rendered  visible.  Consciousness  is  simi)le,  —  is  not  composed  of 
parts,  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  resembles  itself,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity ;  thus,  there  are  not  various 
kinds  of  consciousness,  although  there  are  various  kinds  of  mental 
modes,  or  states,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Whatever  division, 
therefore,  of  the  mental  phaenomena  maybe  adopted,,  all  its  mem- 
bers must  be  within  consciousness  itself,  which  must  be  viewed  as 
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comprehensive  of  the  whole  phfenomena  to  bo  divided ;  far  less 
should  we  reduce  it,  as  a  special  ])haBnoraenon,  to  a  particular  class. 
Let  consciousness,  therefore,  remain  one  and  indivisible,  compre- 
hending all  the  modifications,  —  all  the  jihajnomena,  of  the  thinking 
subject. 

But  taking,  again,  a  survey  of  the  mental  modifications,  or  phfe- 

nomena,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  these  are 

Three  grand  elaasca         ^^^^    ^^    divide    thcmSclvCS    into    THREE    great 
of   mental    pluenom-  ,  ▼        ,        /•  i  ^i  ^i  t 

classes.     In  the  first  place,  tliere  are  the  phae- 


ena. 


nomena  of  Knowledge;  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  pha»nomena  of  Plea- 
sure and  Pain ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  the  pha3nomena  of 
Will  and  Desire.^ 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  I  see  a  picture.  Now,  fii*st 
of  all,  —  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a  certain  complement  of 
colors  and  figures,  —  I  recognize  what  the  object  is.  This  is  the 
phajnomenon  of  Cognition  or  Knowledge.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  phajnomenon  of  which  I  may  be  here  conscious.  I  may  expe- 
rience certain  affections  in  the  contemi)lation  of  this  object.  If  the 
picture  be  a  masterpiece,  the  gratification  will  be  unalloyed ;  but  if 
it  be  an  unequal  production,  I  shall  be  conscious,  perhaps,  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  enjoyment  alloyed  with  dissatisfaction.  This  is  tlie 
phajuomenon  of  Feeling,  —  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pairu  But  these 
two  phaenomena  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  of  which  I  may  be  conscious 
on  the  occasion.  I  may  desire  to  see  the  picture  long,  —  to  see  it 
often,  —  to  make  it  my  own,  and,  perha])s,  I  may  will,  resolve,  or 
determine  so  to  do.  Tliis  is  the  complex  phajnomenon  of  Will  and 
Desire. 

The  Enghsh  language,  unfortunately,  does  not  afford  us  terms 

competent  to   express   and   discriminate,   with 

Their  nomenelatare. 

even  tolerable  clearness  and  precision,  these 
classes  of  phenomena.  In  regard  to  the  first,  indeed,  we  have 
comparatively  httle  reason  to  complain,  —  the  synonymous  terms, 
kfioicledge  and  cognition^  suffice  to  distinguish  the  phsenomena  of 
this  class  from  those  of  the  other  two.  In  the  second  class,  the 
defect  of  the  language  becomes  more  apparent.  The  word  feeling 
is  the  only  term  under  which  we  can  possibly  collect  the  phaenom- 
ena  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  yet  this  word  in  ambiguous.  For  it 
is  not  only  employed  to  denote  what  we  are  conscious  of  as  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  in  our  mental  states,  but  it  is  likewise  used  as  a 

1  Compare  Stewart^s  Wbrksy  toI.  i.,  Advertisement  by  Editor.  •Ed. 
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Bynonym  for  the  sense  of  touch.*  It  is,  however,  principally  in 
relation  to  the  third  class  that  the  deficiency  is  manifested.  In 
English,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  terra  capable  of  adequately 
expressing  what  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire ;  that  is,  the 
7ii&us  or  conatus^ — the  tendency  towards  the  realization  of  their 
end.  By  will  is  meant  a  free  and  deliberate,  by  desire  a  blind  and 
fatal,  tendency  to  act.*  Now,  to  express,  I  say,  the  tendency  to 
overt  action,  —  the  quality  in  which  desire  and  will  are  equally 
contained, — we  possess  no  English  tenn  to  \^hich  an  exception  of 
more  or  less  cogency  may  not  be  taken.  Were  we  to  say  the  phe- 
nomena of  tendency^  the  phrase  would  be  vague ;  and  the  same  is 
tnie  of  the  phienoraena  of  doing.  Again,  the  term  phaenomena  of 
appetency  is  objectionable,  because,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  unfa- 
miliarity  of  the  expression,)  appetency^  though  perhaps  et^Tnologi- 
cally  unexceptionable,  has  both  in  Latin  and  English  a  meaning 
almost  synonymous  with  desire.  Like  the  Latin  a2J2}etentia^  the 
Greek  opc^i?  is  equally  ill-balanced,  for,  though  used  by  philosophers 
to  comprehend  both  will  and  desire,  it  more  familiarly  suggests  the 
latter,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  solicitous,  with  Mr.  Harris 
and  Lord  M'onboddo,  to  naturalize  in  English  the  term  orectic? 
Again,  the  phrase  phenomena  of  activity  would  be  even  worse ; 
every  possible  objection  can  be  made  to  the  term  active  powers^  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  designated  the  orectic 
faculties  of  the  Aristotelians.  For  you  vn\\  observe,  that  all  facul- 
ties are  equally  active;  and  it  is  not  the  overt^pci-formance,  but  the 
tendency  towards  it,  for  which  we  are  in  quest  of  an  expression. 
The  Gorman  is  the  only  language  I  am  acquainted  with  which  is 
able  to  supply  the  tenn  of  which  philosophy  is  in  want.  The  ex- 
pression Bestrebicngs  Vennoyen^  which  is  most  nearly,  though  awk- 
wardly and  inadequately,  translated  hy  striving  faculties^  —  faculties 
of  effort  or  endeavor,  —  is  now  generally  employed,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Germany,  as  the  genus  comprehending  desire  and  will.  Per- 
haps the  phrase, phaBuomena  of  exertio7i^is^  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
expression  to  denote  the  manifestations,  and  exertive  faculties,  the 
best  expression  to  denote  the  faculties  of  will  and  desire.  Exero^  in 
Latin,  means  literally  to  pi(t  forth^  —  and,  with  us,  exertion  and 
exertive  are  the  only  endurable  words  that  I  can  find  wliich  a])proxi- 
mate,  though  distantly,  to  the  strength  and  precision  of  the  German 

1  [Brown  uses  feeUng  for  oonscioosnesB.  —  s  Cf.  Arittotk,  10m.  i.  10:  Bo^Atyo-is,  iirrk 

Oral  Interp.];  e.  g.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  xiyov   6p€^is    iyt^v,    fiXoyoi    «'    opt^tts, 

2£nd,  Lecture  xi.    "  The  mind  ia  rascepUble  ^     .    ^^  hri^uia.  -  Ed. 

ofavarietr  of  feelings,  every  new  feeling  be-  Va     t      .  *,     J* . .  ,    ^     . 

tag  .  otang.  of  it.  ^te."    8«ooDd  edlUon,  *^„^!*  Mo.boddoW««»i  maphy.u,. 


TOl.  Lp.223.  — £d. 


book  U.  obapt.  tU.  ix.— £d. 
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Bj  whom  tbifl  three- 
fold distrflratioii  first 
made. 


expression.  I  shall,  however,  occasionally  employ  likewise  the  term 
appet^n^y  in  the  rigoroira  signification  I  have  mentioned,  —  as  a 
genus  comprehending  under  it  both  desires  and  volitions.^ 

This  division  of  the  phaenomena  of  mind  into  the  three  great 

classes  of  the  Cognitive  faculties,  —  the  Feel- 
ings, or  capacities  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  —  and 
the  Exertive  or  Conative  Powers,  —  I  dp  not 
propose  as  original.  It  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant ;  *  and  the  felicity  of  the  distribution  was  so  apparent,  that 
it  has  now  been  long  all  but  universally  adopted  in  Germany  by  the 
philosophers  of  every  school ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the  only  phi- 
losopher of  any  eminence  by  whom  it  has  been  assailed,  —  indeed, 
the  only  philosopher  of  any  reputation  by  whom  it  has  been,  in  that 
country,  rejected,  is  not  an  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
but  one  of  its  most  zealous  champions.^  To  the  psychologists  of 
this  country,  it  is  apparently  wholly  unknown.  They  still  adhere 
to  the  old  scholastic  division  into  powere  of  the  Understanding  and 
powers  of  the  Will ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  into  Intellectual 
and  Active  powers.* 

By  its  author,  the  Kantian  classification  has  received  no  illustra- 
tion ;  and  by  other  German  philosophers,  it  has 
Objection  to  the  cUj».       apparently  been  viewed  as  too  manifest  to  re- 

ificaUon  obviated.  M  xr         i       t    .1  •    i     •.  i  i. 

quire  any.  Jsor  do  1  tlunk  it  needs  much; 
though  a  few  words  in  explanation  may  not  be  inexpedient.  An 
objection  to  the  arrangement  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  three  classes  are  not  coordinate.  It  is  evident  that  every 
mental  phaenomenon  is  either  an  act  of  knowledge,  or  only  possible 
through  an  act  of  knowledge,  for  consciousness  is  a  knowledge,  —  a 
phaenomenon  of  cognition ;  and,  on  this  princi[)le,  many  philoso- 
phers,—  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Wolf,  Platner,  and  others, 
—  have  been  led  to  regard  the  knowing,  or  representative  faculty, 
as  they  called  it,  —  the  faculty  of  cognition,  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  from  which  all  others  are  derivative.     To  this  the 

1 1848.     The  term  Conative  (fVom  Conari)  is         2  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft^  Einleitun^.    The 
employed  by  Cudworth  in  his  Treatise  on  Free      stimc  division  is  also  adopted  as  the  basis  of 


WiUy  published  some  years  ago  from  h\»  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  [A  Treatise  on  Free 
WiU,  by  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.  D.,  edited  by 
John  Allen,  M.  A.  London,  1838,  p.  81. 
"  Notwithstanding  which,  the  hegemonic  of 
the  soul  may,  by  conatives  and  endeavors, 
acquire  more  and  more  power  over  them." 
Tlie  terms  Conation  and  Conative  are  those 
finally  adopted  by  the  Author,  as  the  most 
appropriate  expressions  for  the  class  of 
phxnomcnm  In  question.  —  Ed. 


his  Anthropologie.  —  Ed. 

8  This  philosopher  is  Krug,  who  attacked 
the  Kantian  divLiion  in  his  Grundiage  zu  einer 
neu6n  Theorie  der  GeftikU  und  de$  sogenannten 
GefiihUvermbgens^  Konigsberg,  1828.  See  also 
his  Handworterbueh  der  Philosophisehni  Wissen' 
seha/itny  art.  Gefiihl  and  SeeUnkrafle.  A  fuller 
account  of  tills  controversy  is  given  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  in  a  subsequent  Lecture.  Sea 
Lectures  on  the  Feelings.  —  Ed. 

4  Sec  below,  Lect,  XX.  —  Ed. 
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answer  is  easy.  These  philosophers  did  not  observe  that,  although 
pleasure  and  pain  —  although  desire  and  volition,  are  only  as  they 
are  known  to  be ;  yet,  in  these  modifications,  a  quality,  a  phtenom- 
enon  of  mind,  absolutely  new,  has  been  superadded,  which  was 
never  involved  in,  and  could,  therefore,  never  have  been  evolved 
out  of,  the  mere  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  faculty  of  knowledge 
is  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
nati  of  the  others ;  and  we  are  able  to  conceive  a  being  possessed 
of  the  power  of  recognizing  existence,  and  yet  wholly  void  of  all 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  of  all  powers  of  desire  and  voli- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive  a  being 
possessed  of  feeling  and  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  a 
knowledge  of  any  object  upon  which  his  affections  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  without  a  consciousness  of  these  affections  themselves. 

We  can  farther  conceive  a  being  possessed  of  knowledge  and 
feeling  alone  —  a  being  endowed  with  a  power  of  recognizing  ob- 
jects, of  enjoying  the  exercise,  and  of  grieving  at  the  restraint,  of 
his  activity,  —  and  yet  devoid  of  that  faculty  of  voluntary  agency — 
of  that  conation,  which  is  possessed  by  man.  To  such  a  being 
would  belong  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  neither  desire  nor 
will,  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  activity  independ- 
ently of  all  feeling;  for  voluntary  conation  is  a  faculty  which  can 
only  be  determined  to  energy  through  a  pain  or  pleasure,  —  through 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  objects. 

In  distinguishing  the  cognitions,  feelings,  and  conations,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  these  phaenomena  are  possible  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  In  our  philosophical  systems,  they  may 
stand  separated  from  each  other  in  books  and  chapters ;  —  in  nature, 
they  are  ever  interwoven.  In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of 
mind,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire  or  will,  go  to  constitute  the 
mental  state ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  abstraction  that  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  state  into  elements,  which  are  never  really  ex- 
istent but  in  mutual  combination.  These  elements  are  found,  indeed, 
in  very  various  proportions  in  different  states,  —  sometimes  one  pre- 
ponderates, sometimes  another ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which  they 
are  not  all  coexistent. 

Let  the  mental  phaenomenn,  therefore,  bo  distributed  under  the 
three  heads  of  phronomena  of  Cognition,  or  the  faculties  of  Knowl- 
edge ;  pliaenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  capacities  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain ;  and  phaenomena  of  Desiring  or  Willing,  or  the  powers  of 
Conation. 

The  order  of  these  is  determined  by  their  relative  consecution. 
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Feeling  and  appetency  suppose  knowledge.     The  cognitive  facul- 
ties,  therefore,   stand   first.     But   as   will,   and 

Order  of  tbe  men-         i*  -,  .  -,  ^    i  *»  .1 

tei  piuenomeDA.  tlesire,  and  aversion,  suppose  a  knowledge  of  the 

pleasurable  and  painful,  the  feelings  will  stand 
second  as  intermediate  between  the  other  two. 

Such  is  the  highest  or  most  general  classification  of  the  mental 

phienomena,  or  of  the  phasnomcna  of  which  we 
ConacioumeM,    the       ^^  conscious.    But  as  tlicsc  primary  classes  are, 

first  object  of  confid-  i  J  » 

^^tio^,  as  we  have  shown,  all  included  under  one  uni- 

versal phajnomcnon,  —  the  phaBnomenon  of  con- 
sciousness, —  it  follows  that  Consciousness  must  form  the  fii*st  object 
of  our  consideration. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  preliminary  detail  of  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  in  relation  to  consciousness.  The  only 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  confuse  you.  It  is  necessaiy,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  correct  and  definite  notions  on  the  subject,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  these,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  in  what 
respects  the  opinions  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the  cardinal  point 
of  all  philosophy,  are  inadequate  or  erroneous.     I  may  notice  that 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  favored  us  with 
No  ffpeciai  account      ^^  special  or  articulate  account  of  conscious- 

of    conBciousneaa    by  r^u      r  •    j       1    •    x      j    j         j 

Reid  or  Stewart.  ness.     1  he  former,  mdeed,  mtended  and-  prom- 

ised this.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first 
Essay  On  the  Intellectual  Powers^  which  is  entitled  DwUion  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind^  the  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

"I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  understanding.  I  shall  only  mention  those 
which  I  propose  to  explain,  and  they  are  the  following : 

**  1st,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  External  Senses ; 
2dly,  Memory ;  3dly,  Conception  ;  4thly,  The  powers  of  Resolving 
and  Analyzing  complex  objects,  and  compounding  those  that  are 
more  simple;  5thly,  Judging;  Gthly,  Reasoning;  7thly,  Taste; 
Stilly,  Moral  Perception ;  and,  last  of  all.  Consciousness."  ^ 

The  work,  however,  contains  no  essay  upon  Consciousness ;  but, 
in  reference  to  this  deficiency,  the  author,  in  the  hist  paragraph  of 
the  book,  states,  —  "As  to  Consciousness,  what  I  think  necessary  to 
be  said  upon  it  has  been  already  said ;  Essay  vi.,  chap,  v,"  ^  —  the 
chapter,  to  wit,  entitled  On  the  First  Principles  of  Contingent 
Truths,  To  that  chapter  you  may,  however,  add  what  is  spoken  of 
consciousness  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Essay,  entitled,  JSrp//- 
cation  of  Words^  §  7.  ^  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  glean  the  opinion 
of  both  Reid  and  Stewart  on  the  subject  of  consciousness,  from 

1  irarJ»,p.244.~£i>.  s  1&.  p.  606.  —  £d.  8  lb.  p.  222.  ~  Ed. 
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incidental  notices  in  their  writings  ;  but  these  are  fortunately  suffi- 
cient to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  on  this  subject. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  spread  obscurity  over  a  very 

transparent  matter,  than  the  attempts  of  phi- 
Con*ciou8ne88  can-      Josophcrs  to  define  consciousncss.  Consciousness 

not  be  deflued.  i        t    /.       t 

cannot  be  denned;  we  may  be  ourselves  fully 
aware  what  consciousness  is,  but  we  cannot,  witliout  confusion,  con- 
vey to  others  a  definition  of  what  we  ourselves  clearly  apj)rehend. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Consciousness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowl- 
edge. Consciousness  is  itself  the  one  highest  source  of  all  corapre- 
hensibility  and  illustration,  —  how,  then,  can  we  find  aught  else  by 
which  consciousness  may  bo  illustrated  or  comprehended  ?  To 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  liave  a  second  conscious- 
ness, through  which  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  first  consciousness  was  possible.  Many  philosophers,  —  and 
among  others  Dr.  Brown,  —  have  defined  consciousness  ii/eelinff.^ 
But  how  do  they  define  a  feeling?  They  define,  and  must  define  it, 
as  something  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for  a  feeling  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  no  feeling  at  all.  Here,  therefore,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  logical  see-saw,  or  circle.  They  define  consciousness  by 
feeling,  and  feeling  by  consciousness,  —  that  is,  they  explain  the 
same  by  the  same,  and  thus  leave  u§  in  the  end  no  wiser  than  we 
were  in  the  beginning.  Other  philosophers  say  that  consciousness 
is  a  knowledge,  —  and  others,  again,  that  it  is  a  belief  or  conviction 
of  a  knowledge.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  violation  of  logi- 
cal law.  Is  there  any  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  conscious? 
Is  there  any  belief  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  ?  There  is  not, 
—  there  cannot  be ;  therefore,  consciousness  is  not  contained  under 
either  knowledge  or  belief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  and 
belief  are  both  contained  under  consciousness.  In  short,  the  notion 
of  consciousness  is  so  elementary,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  resolved 
into  others  more  simple.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  under 
any  genus,  —  any  more  general  conception;  and,  consequently,  it 
cannot  be  defined. 

But  though  consciousness  cannot  be  logically  defined,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  philosophically  analyzed.    This  analysis 
^,   ^       is  effected  by  observinc:  and  holding  fast  the 

mlts  of  philoiophlcal  j*  r*  > 

^^-gjg^  pnajnomena  or  tacts  of  consciousness,  companng 

these,  and,  from  this  comparison,  evolving  the 
■universal  conditions  under  which  alone  an  act  of  consciousness  is 
possible. 

1  FKUotophy  of  tht  Bmnan  Mind.    Lecture  xl.  t  Tol.  i.  p.  2S7-887.  Second  edition.  —  Ed. 
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It  is  only  in  following  this  method  that  we  can  attain  to  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  consciousness ;  and  it 
need  not  afflict  us  if  the  result  of  our  investigation  be  very  different 
from  the  conclusions  that  have  been  previously  held. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  show  you  in  detail  what  the  act  of 

consciousness  comprises, "  it  may  be  proper,  in 

What  kind  of  »ct  the  first  pLicc,  to  recall  to  you,  in  general,  what 
the  word  coiuwiou*.      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  jg  employed  to  denote.     I 

dZotl,  ITd  what  it      ^^^w»  ^  ^^^^  I  desire,  etc.     What  is  it  that  is 
involves.  necessarily  involved  in  all  these?     It  requires 

only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  when  I 
know,  I  must  know  that  I  know,  —  when  I  feel,  I  must  know  that  I 
feel,  —  when  I  desire,  I  must  know  that  I  desire.  The  knowledge, 
the  feeling,  the  desire,  are  possible  only  under  the  condition  of 
being  known,  and  being  known  by  me.  For  if  I  did  not  know  that 
I  knew,  I  would  not  know,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  felt,  I  would 
not  feel,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  desired,  I  would  not  desire. 
Now,  this  knowledge,  which  I,  the  subject,  have  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  my  being,  and  through  which  knowledge  alone  these  modi- 
fications are  possible,  is  what  we  call  consciousness.  The  expressions, 
T  know  that  I  know^  —  I  know  that  I  feel^  —  I  know  that  I  desire^ 
—  are  thus  translated  by,  I  am  conscious  that  Iknow^  —  I  am  con^ 
scious  that  I  fed.,  —  I  am  conscious  that  I  desire.  Consciousness  is 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  its  acts 
and  affections; — in  other  words,  the  self-affirmation,  that  certain 
modifications  are  known  by  me,  and  that  these  modifications  are 
mine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  consciousness  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
anything  different  from  these  modifications  themselves,  but  is,  in 
fact,  the  general  condition  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  existence 
within  the  sphere  of  intelligence.  Though  the  simplest  act  of 
mind,  consciousness  thus  expresses  a  relation  subsisting  between 
two  terms.  These  terms  are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  I  or  Self,  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  modification,  —  and,  on  the  other,  some  modifi- 
cation, state,  quality,  affection,  or  operation  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject. Consciousness,  thus,  in  its  simplicity,  necessarily  involves 
three  things,  —  1%  A  recognizing  or  knowing  subject ;  2",  A  recog- 
nized or  known  modification ;  and,  8®,  A  recognition  or  knowledge 
by  the  subject  of  the  modification. 

From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  consciousness 
ConscioumeM  and       ^^^  knowledge  each  involve  the  other.    An  act 

knowledge       involve 

eaoh  other.  ^^  knowledge  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 

I  know;  an  act  of  consciousness  by  the  formula, 
I  know  that  I  know:  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  without 
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at  the  same  time  knowing  that  we  know;  so  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  we  know  without  our  actually  knowing.  The  one 
merely  explicitly  expresses  what  the  other  implicitly  contains.  Con- 
sciousness and  knowledge  are  thus  not  opposed  as  really  different. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  two  terms  to  express  notions, 
which,  as  they  severally  infer  each  other,  are  really  identical  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is  easy.  Realities  may  be  in  themselves  insepara- 
ble, while,  as  objects  of  our  knowledge,  it  may 
NatKiPe  of  Bcientiflc      j^^  nccessary  to  consider  them  apart.     Notions, 

likewise,  may  severally  imply  each  other,  and  be 
inseparable  even  in  thought ;  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  distinguish  them  by  different  terms,  and  to  consider 
them  in  their  relations  or  correlations  to  each  other.     Take  a  geo-^ 

metrical  example,  —  a  triangle.  This  is  a  whole 
uiuBtrated  by  a  gco-      composed   of  certain  parts.      Here  the  whole 

metrical  example.  *  .  *  «  . 

cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  its  parts, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  their  whole. 
Yet  it  is  scientifically  necessary  to  have  different  names  for  each, 
and  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  whole  in  relation  to  the 
parts,  and  now  the  parts  in  correlation  to  the  whole.  Again,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  triangle  are  sides  and  angles.  Here  the  sides 
suppose  the  angles,  —  the  angles  suppose  the  sides,  —  and,  in  fact, 
the  sides  and  angles  are  in  themselves  —  in  reality,  one  and  indi- 
visible. But  they  are  not  the  same  to  us,  —  to  our  knowledge. 
For  though  we  cannot  abstract  in  thought,  the  sides  from  the  angle, 
the  angle  from  the  sides,  we  may  make  one  or  other  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  We  may  either  consider  the  angles  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides ;  or  the  sides  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  angles.  And  to  express  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  what,  in  nature,  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

As  it  is  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.     We 

require  different  words,  not  only  to  express  ob- 
By  the  distinction      j^^^^  ^^^  relations  different  in  themselves,  but 

of  consciousness  and 

knowledge.  ^^  exprcss  the  same  objects  and  relations  under 

the  different  points  of  view  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  mind,  when  scientifically  considering  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  different  words  as  different  things,  but  only  as  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  aspects.  The  verbal  distinction 
is  taken  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  and  its  convenience 
warrants  its  establishment.    Knowledge  is  a  relation,  and  every 
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relation  supposes  two  terms.  Thus,  in  the  relation  in  question, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  subject  of  knowledge, — that  is,  the 
knowing  mind,  —  and  on  the  other,  there  is  an  object  of  knowledge, 
—  that  is,  the  thing  known;  and  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  terms.  Now,  though  each  term  of  a  rela- 
tion necessarily  supposes  the  other,  nevertheless  one  of  these  terms 
may  be  to  us  the  more  interesting,  and  we  may  consider  that  term 
as  the  principal,  and  view  the  other  only  as  subordinate  and  correl- 
ative. Now,  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  In  an  act  of 
knowledge,  my  attention  may  be  principally  attracted  either  to  the 
object  known,  or  to  myself  as  the  subject  knowing ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  although  no  new  element  be  added  to  the  act,  the  con- 
dition involved  in  it,  —  Iknoio  that  Iknoxc^  —  becomes  the  primary 
and  prominent  matter  of  consideration.  And  when,  as  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  the  act  of  knowledge  comes  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  it  is,  at  last,  in  the  progress 
of  the  science,  found  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  tO- 
possess  a  scientific  word  in  which  this  point  of  view  should  be  per- 
manently and  distinctively  embodied.  But,  as  the  want  of  a  tech- 
nical and  approprifcte  expression  could  be  experienced  only  after 
psychological  abstraction  had  acquired  a  certain  stability  and  impor- 
tance, it  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of  such  an  expression 
could  not,  in  any  language,  be  of  very  early  date.  And  this  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  synonymous  terms  for  conscumsness 

in  the  different  languages,  —  a  history  which, 
Hfatory  of  the  term       t^o^orh    curious,  vou    wiU  find    noticed    in  no 

consciousness.  ^ 

publication  whatever.  The  employment  of  the 
word  conscientia,  of  which  our  term  consciousness  is  a  translation, 
is,  in  its  psychological  signification,  not  older  than  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Previously  to  him,  this  word  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  ethical  sense,  expressed  by  our  term  conscience^  and  in 
the  striking  and  apparently  appropriate  dictum  of  St.  Augustin, — ' 

"certissima  scientia  et  clamante  conscientia"^ — 
iM  \UA    y  St.  An-      i^rhich  you  may  find  so  frequently  paraded  by 

the  continental  philosophers,  when  illustrating 
the  certainty  of  consciousness ;  in  that  quotation,  the  term  is,  by  its 
author,  applied  only  in  its  moral  or  religious  signification.  Besides 
the  moral  application,  the  words  conscire  and  coyiscientia  were  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  participation  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Thus  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  were  said  conscire^  —  and  coti- 
scius  is  even  used  for  conspirator ;  and,  metaphorically,  this  com- 

1  Jh  DriniUUe,  xiU.  1.~£d. 
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munity  of  knowletlge  is  attributed  to  inanimate  objects,  —  as,  wail- 
ing to  the  rocks,  a  lover  says  of  himself^  — 


« 


£t  conscia  laxa  fatigo."  ^ 


First  nsed  by  Dca 
eartes  in  present  p^y 
Ghologi«al  meaning. 


I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  deny  that  these  words  were 
sometimes  used,  in  ancient  Latinity,  in  the  modem  sense  of  con- 
sciousness, or  being  conscious.  An  unexceptionable  example  is 
afforded  by  Quintilian  in  his  Ifistitutiojies,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  xi. ;  ^  and 
more  than  one  similar  instance  may  be  drawn  from  Tertullian,'  and 
other  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Until  Descartes,  therefore,  the  Latin  terms  cojiscire  and  conscien- 

tia  were  very  rarely  usurped  in  their  present 
psychological  meaning, — a  meaning  which,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  was  not  expressed  by  any  term 
in  the  vulgar  languages ;  for,  besides  Tertullian, 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  or  two  obscure  instances  in  which,  as  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  terms  (rwcuo-^ai^o/iat  and  crwowr^i^o-is,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak,  the  terms  conscio  and  co7iscientiay  were, 
as  the  nearest  equivalents,  contorted  from  their  established  signifi- 
cation to  the  sense  in  which  they  were  afterwards  employed  by 
Descartes.  Thus,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  West,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that,  prior  to  Descartes,  there  was  no  psychological  term  in 
recognized  use  for  what,  since  his  time,  is  expressed  in  philosoph- 
ical Latinity  by  conscientia^  in  French  by  conscience,  in  English  by 
conaciovsnesSy  in  Italian  by  conscienza,  and  in  German  by  Bevyu^- 
stseyn.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  (and 
I  might  add  the  Spanish  and  other  Romanic  languages),  the  terms 
are  analogous ;  the  moral  and  psychological  meaning  being  denoted 
by  the  same  word. 

In  Greek  there  was  no  term  for  consciousness 
until  the  decline  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  language.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  philosophers,  had  no  spe- 
cial term  to  express  the  knowledge  which  the 
mind  affords   of  the   operations  of  its  faculties,  though  this,  of 


No  term  for  con- 
■oiouBnass  in  Greek 
until  the  decline  of 
philosophy. 


1  Compare  Virgil,  JEruid^  ix.  429:  "  Caelum 
hoc  et  conscia  sidera  teetor." 

S  "  Conecius  snm  mihi,  quantum  mediocri- 
tate  ralui,  quaeque  antea  scierim  qnseque  ope- 
rfi  hi^aflce  gratia  potuerim  inqnlrere,  ean- 
dide  me  atque  8im]riiciter  in  notitiam  eorum, 
•1  qui  forte  eognoeoere  Tolniasent,  protulisse." 
Thii  aenae,  however,  is  not  unusual.    Cf  Cie, 


Tuse.  ii.  4:  **Mihi  sum  consoius,  nunquam 
me  nimis  capidnm  fViisse  yitae."  —  Ed. 

p  De  T^stimomo  Animaj  o.  5 :  **  Sed  qui  ejus- 
modi  eruptiones  animae  non  putayit  dootrinam 
esse  natuneetcongenitseetingenitse  conscien- 
tise  taeita  eommssa."  De  Canu  Ckristi,  o.  3 
"  Sed  satis  ent  illi.  inquis,  conscientia  sua." 
Cf.  Angustin,  De  Ttiniiatey  x.  o.  7 :  '^  Et  quia 
sibi  bene  consoia  est  principatus  sui  quo  cor- 
pus regit."] 
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course,  was  necessarily  a  frequent  matter  of  their  consideration. 
Intellect  was  supposed  by  tbem  to  be  cognizant  of  its  own  opera- 
tions ;  it  was  only  doubted  whether  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex  act. 
In  regard  to  sense,  the  matter  was  more  perplexed;  and,  on  this 
point,  both  pliilosophers  seem  to  vacillate  in  their  opinions.  In  his 
Theoetetxu^  Plato  accords  to  sense  the  power  of  perceiving  that  it 
perceives;  whereas,  in  his  Chamiid^%^  this  power  he  denies  to 
sense,  and  attributes  to  intelligence,  (vov?.)  In  like  manner,  an 
apparently  different  doctrine  may  be  found  in  different  works  of 
Aristotle.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul  he  thus  cogently  argues: 
"  When  we  perceive  that  we  see,  hear,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  that  by 
sight  itself  we  perceive  that  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by 
another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a  sense  of  sight,  conversant 
equally  about  the  object  of  sight,  color.  Consequently  there  must 
either  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object^  or  every  sense  must  be 
percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight  be 
different  from  sight  itself,  it  follows  either  that  there  is  a  regress 
to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit  at  last  some  sense  percipient  of  itself; 
but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense 
at  once."'  Here  a  consciousness  is  apparently  attributed  to  each' 
several  sense.  This,  however,  is  expressly  denied  in  his  work  "  On 
Sleep  and  Waking^^*  to  say  nothing  of  his  Problems^  which,  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  are  not  genuine.  It  is  there  stated 
that  sight  does  not  see  that  it  sees,  neither  can  sight  or  taste  judge 
that  sweet  is  a  quality  different  from  white;  but  that  this  is  the 
function  of  some  common  faculty,  in  which  they  both  converge. 
The  apparent  repugnance  may,  however,  easily  be  reconciled.  But, 
what  concerns  us  at  present,  in  all  these  discussions  by  the  two 
philosophers,  there  is  no  single  term  employed  to  denote  that 
special  aspect  of  the  phaenomenon  of  knowledge,  which  is  thus 
by  them  made  a  matter  of  consideration.  It  is  only  under  the 
later  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  that  peculiar  terms,  tantamount 
to  our  consciousness,  were  adopted  into  the  language  of  philos- 
ophy.   In  the  text  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  indeed,  (vii.  85,)  I  find 


1 "  Accedit  testimoniiim  Platonis  in  TbeK-  Flato,  howeyerf  merely  denies  that  there  ean 

teto,  ubi  ait  senaan  tentire  quod  sentit  et  be  a  seote  which  perceives  the  act  of  sensation 

qnod  non  sentit.'*  ~  Conimbneenses  in  Arist.  tU  without  perceiving  its  ottject.  —  £d. 
Anim.  iL  2.    The  passage  referred  to  is  proba-        3  Be  Anima,  iii.  2.  ~£d. 
blj  Tkecu.y  p.  192:  *A96twoy  ,  ,  .  t  cuVdiC-        *I>e  Somno,  o.  2.  )  4-    The  passage  in  the 

y§Tai  7€,  tT9p6v  rt  &w  oitr^difrrau,  onjI^wM  ProbUms,  which  may  perhaps  have  the  same 

thai,  mi,  t  ourdriCirrrcu,  Sty  ti  fi^  alff^tiyrrau  meaning,  though  it  admits  of  a  different  in- 

Thia  passage,  however,  is  not  exactly  in  terpreUtion,  is  sect.  xi.  J  88:    X«pi<r^«<ra  5i 

point  —  Ed.  tUffdnffis  ZtayoUa  KO^rtp  iumtrdrrrow  fiyw 

«P.  167,  tt  »Hi.  Cf.  Coaimbricenies,  1.  o.  Ix««     Seeltarthar,  2)iscii»»M»«,p.61.— Ed. 
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Terms  tantamount  to 
ooDsoiousncss  adopted 
hj  the  later  riatonists 
and  Aristoteliana 


(rw€t(^t9  manifestly  employed  in  the  sense  of  consciousness.  This, 
however,  is  a  corrupt  reading ;  and  the  authority  of  the  best  man- 
uscripts and  of  the  best  critics  shows  that  crwSc- 
o-is  is  the  true  lection.^  The  Greek  Platonists 
and  Aristotelians,  in  general,  did  not  allow  that 
the  recognition  that  we  know,  that  we  feel, 
that  we  desire,  etc.,  was  the  act  of  any  special 
fiwulty,  but  the  general  attribute  of  intellect;  and  the  power  of 
reflecting,  of  turning  back  upon  itself  was  justly  viewed  as  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  intelligence.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  pos- 
sess some  single  term  expressive  of  this  intellectual  retortion, —  of 
this  cTrioTpcK^^  irpos  lavrov^  and  the  term  crwcuo-^iyo-i?  was  adopted. 
This  I  find  employed  particularly  by  Proclus,  Plotinus  and  Simpli- 
cius.*  The  term  awetSiyo-t?,  the  one  equivalent  to  the  votiscientia 
of  the  Latins,  remained  like  conscientia  itself,  long  exclusively 
applied  to  denote  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty;  and  it  is  only 
in  Greek  writers  who,  as  Eugenius  of  Bulgaria,  have  flourished 
since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  that  ctwciSt^is  has,  like 
the  conscientia  of  the  Latins,  been  employed  in  the  psychological 
meaning  of  consciousness.''  I  may  notice  that  the  word  crwcTriyitixris, 
in  the  sense  of  consciousness,  is  also  to  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  }ater  authors  on  philosophy  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  ex- 
pression (TwaMi-^o-t?,  which  properly  denotes  the  self-recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling,  was,  however,  extended  to  mark  consciousness 

in  general.  Some  of  the  Aristotelians,  how- 
ever, like  certain  philosophers  in  this  country, 
attributed  this  recognition  to  a  special  faculty. 
Of  these  I  have  been  able  to  discover  only 
three :  Philoponus,  in  his  commentaiy  on  Aris- 
totle's treatise  Of  tlie  Soul;^  Michael  Ephesius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Memory  and  JRemin- 


Certain  of  the  Aris- 
totelians attributed 
the  recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling  to  a 
special  faculty. 


1  The  correction  avvitais  is  made  by  Men- 
age on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  t*.  dpfi^, 
KuBter,  on  the  otlier  hand,  propoeen,  on  the 
authority  of  Lacrtlus,  to  read  avytiSriais 
for  ffMtoris  in  Suidas.  >-£d. 

S  [Plotinus,  Enn.  v.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Proclus, 
hut.  Theot  c.  89.  Simplicius,  In  Epiet.  Enchir. 
p.  28,  Heins.  —  (p.  49,  Schweij;h.)]  In  the 
two  first  of  these  passages,  avvcdadritris  ap- 
pears to  be  used  merely  in  its  etymological 
•enie  of  perception  of  an  object  in  coi\}unc- 
tloD  with  other  obt^ects.  In  the  last,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  Ailly  equivalent  to  the  modem 
€9nacioHstuu,'  as  also  in  Hieroclcs,  In  Aurea 


Pyth.  Coarm.  41,  p.  218,  ed.  1654.  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,  Adv.  Math.  ix.  68  (p.  407,  Bekker). 
Michael  Ephesius,  In  Arist.  de  Memoriay  p. 
134.  Plutarch,  De  Pro/eetibus  in  Virtutey  c.  1, 
8.  Plotinus,  Enn.  iii.  lib.  4,  b.4.  Simplicius, 
Jit  Arist.  CcUeg.  p.  83,  b.  ed.  1551.  —  Yjy. 

9  See  the  Logic  of  Eugonius,  p.  113.  He 
also  uses  avytwiyywais  in  the  same  sense. 
The  title  of  his  work  is,  'H  Xoyiic^  ix  woXa^- 
tofrrt  icai,  vtwrtptcy  cwtpayia^fiaa*  i^h 
Evytyfou  9uuc6vov  raD  Bovkyap^ws'  if  Ac'- 
^i^  rris  JUi^ovlas.   "Etci  <4^r.  (1766.)— Ed. 

4  On  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  lie  mentions  this  as  the 
opinion  of  the  more  recent  interpreters,  —  Ed. 
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iscence;^  and  Michael  Psellus,  in  his  work  on  Various  Knowledge? 
It  is  doubteti,  however,  whether  the  two  last  be  not  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  their  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, is  even  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity.  They  assign 
this  recognition  to  a  faculty  which  they  call  to  ttpoo-cktikoi/,  —  that  is 
TO  irpoa'€KTiKbv  fjiipoq,  the  ^attentive  part  or  function  of  mind.  This  is 
the  first  indication  in  the  history  of  philosophy  of  that  false  analysis 
which  has  raised  attention  into  a  separate  faculty.  I  beg  you,  liow- 
ever,  to  observe,  that  Philoponus  and  his  follower,  Michael  Ei)he- 
sius,  do  not  distinguish  attention  from  consciousness.  This  is  a 
point  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider,  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  found  that,  though  wrong  in  making  consciousness  or  attention 
a  peculiar  faculty,  they  were  right,  at  least,  in  not  dividing  con- 
sciousness and  attention  into  different  faculties. 

But  to  return  from  our  historical  digression.     We  may  lay  it 

down  as  the  most  general  characteristic  of  con- 

The  moBt  general  sciousness,  that  it  is  the  recognition  by  the 
charaoterisUc  of  con-       thinking  subject  of  its  own  acts  or  affections. 

^'i^^^iai  condi-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'■^  ^s  ^^  difficulty  and  no  dispute, 

tions  of cousciousQess.       In  this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.     The  more 

arduous  task  remains  of  determining  the  special 
conditions  of  consciousness.  Of  these,  likewise,  some  are  almost 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  controversy.  Before  proceeding  to  those 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  proper, 

in  the  first  place,  to  state  and  dispose  of  such 

1.  TboM  generally      determinations  as  are  too  palpable  to  be  called 

***™***^-  in  question.     Of  these  admitted  limitations,  the 

Consciousness     im-         «  .        ,  .  •  ^      i  i         ^ 

piie«,  1  actual  knowi-  "^^^  ^^  ^"^^  consciousness  IS  an  actual  and  not 
edge.  a  potential  knowledge.'     Thus  a  man  is  sjud 

to  know,  —  /.  e,  is  able  to  know,  that  7  -(-  9  are 
=  16,  though  that  equation  be  not,  at  the  moment,  the  object  of 
his  thought ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  conscious  of  this  tinith 
unless  while  actually  present  to  his  mind. 

The  second  limitation  is,  that  consciousness  is  an  immediate,  not 

a  mediate  knowledge.     We  are  said,  for  exam- 
2.  Immediate  knowi-      ^j^^  ^^  know  a  past  Occurrence  when  we  repre- 
sent it  to  the  mind  in  an  act  of  memory.     We 
know  the  mental  representation,  and  this  we  do  immediately  and 


1  Rather  in  the  Commentary  on  the  iVicoma-  Upoaoxh  ^^  ^<^^  fo^'  ^^  vpoff^xofxty  ro7s 

ehean  EthicSy  otually  attributed  to  Euntratius,  fpyots  ots  trpdrrofAtr  icai  ro7s  \iyois   <Xs 

p.  160,6.    It  it  not  mentioned  in  the  Com-      \4youty. Ed. 

mentary  on  the  De  Memona.  —  Kd. 

9  [Ptellas,  Dc   Omni/aria  Doctrina^  (  46:]  8  Compare  Beid's  CoU,  TTorib,  p.  810.  — £d. 
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in  itself^  and  are  also  said  to  know  the  past  occurrence,  as  medi- 
ately knowing  it  through  the  mental  modification  which  represents 
it.  Now,  we  are  conscious  of  the  representation  as  immediately 
known,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented, which,  if  known,  is  only  known  through  its  representation. 
If,  therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  propriety  a  knowledge,  con- 
sciousness is  not  coextensive  with  knowledge.  This  is,  however, 
a  problem  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider.  I  may  here  also 
observe,  that,  while  all  philosophers  agree  in  making  consciousness 
an  immediate  knowledge,  some,  as  Reid  and  Stewart,  do  not  admit 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  consciousness.  They  hold  that 
we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  but  they 
hold  that  these  objects  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 
This  is  an  opinion  we  are,  likewise,  soon  to  canvass. 

The  third  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  held  as  uni- 
versally admitted,  is,  that  it  supposes  a  contrast, 
— a  discrimination;  for  we  can  be  conscious  only 

crimination  of  ODf  ob-        .  ,  .  /»  i  .  t 

jcctfrom  another.  inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  oi  something;  and 

we  are  conscious  of  something  only  inasmuch  as 
we  are  conscious  of  what  that  something  is,  —  that  is,  distinguish  it 
from  what  it  is  not.  This  discrimination  is  of  different  kinds  and 
degrees. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  grand 

opposites,  self  and  not-self,  —  ego  and  non-ego, 
Thia  discrimination      _  ^^^q^  j^^^  matter ;    (the  contrast  of  subject 

of  varioua  kinds  and  i      i  .      ,    •  i  v       -rrr 

^^^g^  and  object  is  more  general.)     We  are  conscious 

of  self  only  in  and  by  its  contradistinction  from 
not-self;  and  are  conscious  of  not-self  only  in  and  by  its  contra- 
distinction from  self.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  states  or  modifications  of  the  internal  subject  or  self 
from  each  other.  We  are  conscious  of  one  mental  state  only  as 
we  contradistinguish  it  from  another;  where  two,  three,  or  more 
such  states  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  one ;  and 
were  we  to  note  no  difference  in  our  mental  modifications,  we 
might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  unconscious.  Hobbes  has  truly  said, 
"Idem  semper  sen  tire,  et  non  sen  tire,  ad  idem  recidunt."*  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the  parts  and  qualities 
of  the  outer  world.  We  are  conscious  of  an  external  object  only 
as  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  distinct  from  others,  —  where  several 

1  See  Reid,  InteOeetual  Powtn^  Enay  ri.  ch.  2  EUmenla  PkUoaophuey  part  iv.  o.  25,  (  6. 

5,  §  1,  6.     Works^  pp.  442, 445.    Stewart,  Out'  Otpmi,  ed.  Moleswortb,  vol.  i.  p.  821.    J^tsk 

lines  of  Moral  Philosophy ^  part  i.  §  1,  2;  Cot-  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  894.  — £d. 
UeUd  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  —  Ed. 
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distinguishable  objects  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them 
as  one;  where  no  object  is  discriminated,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any.  Before  leaving  this  condition,  I  may  parenthetically  state, 
that,  while  all  philosophers  admit  that  consciousness  involves  a  dis- 
crimination, many  do  not  allow  it  any  cognizance  of  aught  beyond 
the  sphere  of  selfl  The  great  majority  of  philosophers  do  this  be- 
canse  they  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  external  things,  and,  consequently,  hold  that  consciousness 
in  distinguishing  the  non-ego  from  the  ego,  only  distinguishes  self 
from  self;  for  they  maintain,  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  as 
something  different  fi'om  the  perceiving  mind,  is  only,  in  reality, 
a  modification  of  that  mind,  which  we  are  condemned  to  mistake 
for  the  material  reality.  Some  philosophers,  however,  (as  Reid 
and  Stewart,)  who  hold,  with  mankind  at  large,  that  we  do  possess 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  something  different  from  the  knowing 
sel^  still  limit  consciousness  to  a  cognizance  of  self;  and,  conse- 
quently, not  only  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  external 
objects  from  each  other,  but  even  of  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  ego  and  non-ego.  These  opinions  we  are  afterwards  to  consider. 
With  this  qualification,  all  philosophers  may  be  viewed  as  admit- 
ting that  discrimination  is  an  essential  condition  of  consciousness. 
The  fourth  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  assumed 

as  very  generally  acknowledged,  is,  that  it  in- 
volves judgment.  A  judgment  is  the  mental 
act  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  This 
fourth  condition  is  in  truth  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
third,  —  for  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  without  judging,  —  dis- 
crimination, or  contradistinction,  being  in  fact  only  the  denying 
one  thing  of  another.  It  may  to  some  seem  strange  that  con- 
sciousness, the  simple  and  primary  act  of  intelligence,  should  be 
a  judgment,  —  which  philosophers,  in  general,  have  viewed  as  a 
compound  and  derivative  operation.  This  is,  however,  altogether 
a  mistake.  A  judgment  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  you,  a  simple 
act  of  mind,  for  every  act  of  mind  implies  a  judgment.  Do  we 
perceive  or  imagine  without  affirming,  in  the  act,  the  external  or 
internal  existence  of  the  object?^  Now  these  fundamental  affirma- 
tions are  the  affirmations,  —  in  other  words,  the  judgments,  of  con- 
sciousness. 

The  fifth  undeniable  condition  of  consciousness  is  memory.    This 

con<lition  also  is  a  corollary  of  the  third.     For 

without  memory  our  mental  states  could  not  be 

held  fast,  compared,  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  referred  to 

1  See  Beid'g  Works^  pp.  248,  414,  with  the  Editor's  Notes.— Ed. 
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sel£  Without  memory,  each  indivisible,  each  infinitesimal,  moment 
in  the  inental  succession,  would  stand  isolated  from  every  other,  — 
would  constitute,  in  fact,  a  separate  existence.  The  notion  of  the 
ego  or  selfj  arises  from  the  recognized  permanence  and  iflentity  of 
the  thinking  subject  in  contrast  to  the  recognized  succession  and 
variety  of  its  modifications.  But  this  recognition  is  possible  only 
through  memory.  The  notion  of  self  is,  therefore,  the  result  of 
memory.  But  the  notion  of  self  is  involved  in  consciousness,  so 
consequently  is  memory. 


LECTURE   XII. 


CONSCIOUSNESS,— ITS  SPECIAL    CONDITIONS:  RELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE   FACULTIES    IN    GENERAL. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  our  determination  of  the  contents 
of  consciousness  may  be  viewed  as  that  universally  admitted ;  for 

though  I  could   quote  to  you  certain  counter- 

RecapltulaUon.  ^  .*  ,  /.         ,    . 

doctrines,  these  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
warrant  me  in  perplexing  the  discussion  by  their  refutation,  which 
would  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the  exposition  of  very  palpable 
mistakes.  Let  us,  therefore,  sum  up  the  points  we  have  established. 
We  have  shown,  in  general,  that  consciousness  is  the  self-recogni- 
tion that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  desire,  etc.  We  have  shown,  in  par- 
ticular, 1°,  That  consciousness  is  an  actual  or  living,  and  not  a 
potential  or  dormant,  knowledge ;  —  2®,  That  it  is  an  immediate  and 
not  a  mediate  knowledge;  —  3®,  That  it  supposes  a  discrimination; 
—  4®,  That  it  involves  a  judgment ;  —  and,  5%  That  it  is  possible 
only  through  memory. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  more  disputed  territory ;  and 

the  first  thesis  I  shall  attempt  to  establish,  in- 
II.  Special  condi-       yolvcs  several  Subordinate  questions, 
onao  couRciouaneM  j  state,  then,  as  the  first  contested  position 

not  generally  adinit-  '  '       ^         ^  * 

t^  which  I  am  to  maintain,  that  our  consciousness 

is  coextensive  with  our  knowledge.     But  this 
assertion,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious, is  tantamount  to  the  other  that  consciousness  is  coexten- 
sive  with    our  cognitive    faculties,  —  and  this 
1.  Our  conacioua-  j^^   -^   convertible   with    the   assertion,  that 

neas  coextensive  with  .  .  .   i    /.       i         i  i 

our  knowledge.  consciousness  18  not  a  special  faculty,  but  that 

our  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  only 
modifications  of  consciousness.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be 
thus  stated,  —  Is  consciousness  the  genus  under  which  our  several 
faculties  of  knowledge  are  contained  as  species,  —  or,  is  consci- 
ousness itself  a  special  faculty  coordinate  with,  and  not  compre- 
hending, these  ? 
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Before  proceeding  to  canvass  the  reasonings  of  those  who  have 

retluced  consciousness  from  the  general  condi- 

Error  of  Dr.Brown.  .  ...  ^   ,  ,    ,  t 

tion,  to  a  particular  vanety,  of  knowledge,  I 
may  notice  the  error  of  Dr.  Brown,  in  asserting  that,  "in  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  island,  consciousness  has  always  been 
classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual  powere  of  the  mind,  differing  from 
its  other  powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each  other."  ^  This 
statement,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  opinion  of  i)hilosophers  in 
general,  is  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  For,  in 
place  of  consciousness  being,  "  in  the  systems  most  generally  pre- 
valent," classed  as  a  special  faculty,  it  has,  in  all  the  greater  schools 
of  philosophy,  been  viewed  as  the  universal  attribute  of  the  intel- 
lectual acts.  Was  consciousness  degraded  to  a  special  faculty  in 
the  Platonic,  in  the  Aristotelian,  in  the  Cartesian,  in  the  Lockian,  in 
the  Leibnitzian,  in  the  Kantian  philosophies?  These  are  the  sys- 
tems which  have  obtained  a  more  general  authority  than  any 
others,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is  the  supremacy  of  consciousness 
denied ;  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly  recognized. 
Dr.  Brown's  assertion  is  so  far  true  in  relation  to  this  countrv,  that 
by  Ilutcheson,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  —  to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
names,  —  consciousness  has  been  considered  as  nothing  higher  than 
a  special  faculty.  As  I  regard  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  as 
the  error  is  one  affecting  the  very  cardinal  point  of  philosophy,  — 
as  it  stands  opposed  to  the  peculiar  and  most  important  princii)les 
of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  themselves,  and  has  even 
contributed  to  throw  around  their  doctrine  of  percejjtion  an  ob- 
scurity that  has  caused  Dr.  Brown  absolutely  to  mistake  it  for 
its  converse,  and  as  I  have  never  met  with  any  comj)etent  refutation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  supporters,  this 
opinion  is  altogether  untenable. 
As  I  previously  stated  to  you,  neither  Dr.  Reid  nor  Mr.  Stewart 

has  given  us  any  regular  account  of  conscious- 
Reid  and  Stewart  on       ^^^      ^^^^^  doctrine   on  this  subject  is   to   be 

oonsciousneM.  .  /«  /«    i     •  i 

found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  their  works. 
The  two  following  brief  passages  of  Reid  contain  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  that  doctrine.  The  first  is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  Essay  On  the  Intellectual  Poicers ;'  "  Consciousness  is  a  word 
used  by  philosophers  to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  our  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all 

I  Fkilosophp  qf  the  Human  Mind^  lecture  xl.  toI.  L  p.  225, 2d  edit— Ed.       S  TTorJb,  p.  222. 
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t 
« 

the  present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may  observe  that 
consciousness  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  consciousness  to 
things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done  in  popular  discourse,  is  to  con- 
found consciousness  with  memory ;  and  all  such  confusion  of  words 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
observed,  that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not 
of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it;  but  do  not  say  I 
am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power 
from  that  by  which  we  j)erceive  external  objects,  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to  preserve  this  dis- 
tinction, and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in  their  nature." 
The  second  is.  from  the  ^fih  chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay  On  the  In- 
telkctmil  Poicers}  "  Consciousness  is  an  operation  of  the  under- 
standing of  its  own  kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  ob- 
jects of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  eveiy  kind ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  actions  and  oj)erations  of  our  own  minds, 
while  they  are  present.  We  may  remember  them  when  they  are 
past ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  only  while  they  are  present." 
Besides  what  is  thus  said  in  general  of  consciousness,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  different  special  faculties,  Reid  contrasts  consciousness 
with  each.  Thus  in  his  essays  on  Perception,  on  Conception  or 
Imagination,  and  on  Memory,  he  specially  contradistinguishes  con- 
sciousness from  each  of  these  operations ;  ^  and  it  is  also  incident- 
ally by  Reid,'  but  more  articulately  by  Stewart,*  discriminated 
fi'om  Attention  and  Reflection. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  consciousness  is 

thus  a  special  faculty,  coordinate  with  the  other 
Con«ciou.iics5  a  «pe-      intellectual    powers,  having    like   them  a   par- 

cial  faculty,  according  '  °  i-      .         a     j 

to  Keid  aud  Stewart        ticular  operation  and  a  peculiar  object.     And 

what  is  the  peculiar  object  which  is  proposed  to 
consciousness?*  The  peculiar  objects  of  consciousness,  says  Dr. 
Reid,  are  all  the  present  passions  and  operations  of  our  minds. 
Consciousness  thus  has  for  its  objects,  among  the  other  modifica- 


1  Worles,  p.  442.  8  See  Worhi,  p  239.    Compare  pp.  240, 258, 

847,41»-20,448.-Eo. 

2  $ee  InteiUctwd  Powtny  Essay  ii.  Worh$,  p.  4  CaU.  Work$y  toI.  ii.  p.  1S4,  and  pp.  122, 128. 
297,  and  E^say  i.  Work*^  p.  222;  Essay  iii.  —Ed. 

WorkSy  pp.  840,  851;  Enay  iv.  Works^  p.  868.  <  See  the  same  argument  in  the  Author** 

— Ed.  DiMKMiofu,  p.  47.  —  Ed. 
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tions  of  the  mind,  the  acts  of  our  cognitive  faculties.  Now  here  a 
doubt  arises.  If  consciousness  has  for  its  object  the  cognitive  opera- 
tions, it  must  know  these  operations,  and,  as  it  knows  these  opera- 
tions, it  must  know  their  objects:  consequently,  consciousness  is 
either  not  a  si)ecial  faculty,  but  a  faculty  comprehending  every  cog- 
nitive act ;  or  it  must  be  held  that  there  is  a  double  knowledge  of 
every  object,  —  first,  the  knowledge  of  that  object  by  its  particular 
faculty,  and  second,  a  knowledge  of  it  by  consciousness  as  taking 
cognizance  of  every  mental  operation.  But  the  former  of  these 
alternatives  is  a  surrender  of  consciousness  as  a  coordinate  and  spe- 
cial faculty,  and  the  latter  is  a  supposition  not  only  unphilosoj)hical 
but  absurd.  Now,  you  will  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  Reid 
escapes,  or  endeavors  to  escaj)e,  from  this  dilemma.  Tliis  he  does 
by  assi lining  to  consciousness,  as  its  object,  the  various  intellectual 
openitions  to  the  exclusion  of  their  several  objects.  "I  am  con- 
scious," he  says,  "  of  percej)tion,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ; 
I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."  By 
this  limitation,  if  tenable,  he  certainly  escapes  the  dilemma,  for  he 
would  thus  disprove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  it  j)roceeds 
—  viz.,  that  to  be  conscious  of  the  operation  of  a  faculty,  is,  in  fact, 

to  be  consciotis  of  the  object  of  that  o])eration. 
Reicrs  limitation  of       rj.^^  ^^.j^^j^  question,  therefore,  turns  u]>on  the 

the  sphere  of  conecl-  ^  ^         r>      r  ^i  -  •      •    i  /•       •/.  .. 

oMueM  untenable.  P^oof  or  disproof  of  tliis   pnuciplc,  —  for  if  It 

can  be  shown  that  the  knowledge  of  an  opera- 
tion necessarily  involves  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  it  follows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  consciousness  conversant  about  the  in- 
tellectual operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects.  And  that 
this  principle  must  be  admitt<jd,  is  what,  I  hope,  it  will  require  but 
little  argument  to  demonstrate. 

Some    things    can    be    conceived   by   the    mind   each    separate 

and    alone;    others    only  in    connection   with 

Noconpciousncawof       something   clsc.     The    fonner  are    said  to    be 

a  cognitive  act,  with-      ^^^.         absolute ;   the  latter,  to  be  things  rela- 

out  a  couKciouraefifl  of  .      *^  ^  ]  *=* 

itiotject.  t^ve.     Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  may  be   given 

as  examj)les  of  the  former ;  husband  and  wife, 
of  the  latter.  Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  can  each  be  represented 
to  the  mind  without  the  other;  and  if  they  are  associated  in 
thought,  it  is  only  by  an  accidental  connection.  Husband  and 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  conceived  apart.  As  relative 
and  correlative,  the  conception  of  husband  involves  the  concep- 
tion of  wife,  and  the  conception  of  wife  involves  the  conception 
of  husband.  Each  is  thought  only  in  and  through  the  other,  and 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Socrates   as  the  husband  of  Xan- 
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thippe,  without  thinking  of  Xanthippe  as  the  wife  of  Socrates. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  know  what  a  husband  is  without  also 
knowing  what  is  a  wife,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  know 
what  a  wile  is  without  also  knowing  what  is  a  husband.  You 
will,  therefore,  understand  from  this  exami)le  the  meaning  of  the 
logical  axiom,  that  the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  one,  —  or  that 
the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  the  same. 

This  being  premised,  it  is  evident  that  if  our  intellectual  oper- 
ations exist  only  in  relation,  it  must  be  impossible  that  consci- 
ousness can  take  cognizance  of  one  term  of  this  relation  without 
also  taking  cognizance  of  the  other.  Knowledge,  in  general,  is  a 
relation  between  a  subject  knowing  and  an  object  known,  and  each 
operation  of  our  cognitive  fiiculties  only  exists  by  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular object^  —  this  object  at  once  calling  it  into  existence,  and 
specifying  the  quality  of  its  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  palpably 
impossible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  object  to  which  that  act  is  relative.  This,  however, 
is  what  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain.  They  maintain  that 
I  can  know  that  I  know,  without  knowing  what  I  know,  —  or 
that  I  can  know  the  knowledcre  without  knowins:  what  the  knowl- 
edge  is  about;  for  exam{)le,  that  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a 
book  without  being  conscious  of  the  book  perceived,  —  that  I  am 
conscious  of  remembering  its  contents  without  being  conscious 
of  these  contents  remembered,  —  and  so  forth.     The  unsoundness 

of  this  opinion  must,  however,  be   articulately 
shown  by  takinc^  the   different  faculties  in  de- 

re^pect  to  the  difTercDt  .  . 

cognitive  faculties.  ^^^^  which  they  have  contradistinguished  from 

consciousness,  and  by  showing,  in  regard  to 
each,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  propose  the  operation  of 
that  faculty  to  the  consideration  of  consciousness,  and  to  withhold 
from  consciousness  its  object. 

I   shall   commence   with   the  faculty  of  Imagination,  to  which 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  chosen,  under 

Imagination.  .  r      -^    ^.  .         •        ^r  r^  r^ 

various  hmitations,  to  give  the  name  of  Concep- 
tion. ^  This  faculty  is  peculiarly  suited  to  evince  the  error  of  hold- 
ing that  consciousness  is  cognizant  of  acts,  but  not  of  the  objects  of 
these  acts. 

"Conceiving,  Imagining,  and  Apprehending,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"  are  commonly  used  as  synonymous  in  our  language,  and  signify 
the  same  thing  which  the  logicians  call  Simple  Appreliension.  This 
is  an  operation  of  the  mind  different  from  all  those  we  have  men- 

1  Beid,  IrUtUectual  Powers^  lilssay  iv.  ch.  1 ;  Works^  p.  360,  Stewart,  Elements^  vol.  i  ch.  3,- 
Workty  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  —  Ed. 
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tioned  [Perception,  Memory,  etc.]  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  conscious  ofj  we  have  a  full 
persuasion  or  conviction  of  its  existence.  What  never  had  an 
existence  cannot  be  remembered ;  what  has  no  existence  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  or  of  consciousness ;  but 
what  never  had,  nor  has  any  existence,  may  be  conceived.  Every 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  cen- 
taur, as  it  is  to  conceive  a  horse  or  a  man.  Let  it  bo  observed', 
therefore,  that  to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when  taken 
in  the  proper  sense,  signify  an  act  of  the  mind  which  implies  no  be- 
lief or  judgment  at  all.  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor 
false."  ^  And  again :  "  Consciousness  is  employed  solely  about 
objects  that  do  exist,  or  have  existed.  But  conception  is  often 
employed  about  objects  that  neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will, 
exist.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  this  faculty,  that  its  object, 
though  distinctly  conceived,  may  have  no  existence.  Such  an 
object  we  call  a  creature  of  imagination,  but  this  creature  never 
was  created. 

"That  we  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter,  wc 
must  distinguish  between  that  act  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
which  we  call  conceiving  an  object,  and  the  object  which  we 
conceive.  When  we  conceive  anything,  there  is  a  real  act  or  oper- 
ation of  the  mind ;  of  this  we  are  conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  But  every  such  act  must  have  an  object ;  for  he 
that  conceives  must  conceive  something.  Suppose  he  conceives  a 
centaur,  he  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  this  object,  though  no 
centaur  ever  existed."*  And  again  :  "I  conceive  a  centaur.  This 
conception  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
and  to  which  I  can  attend.  The  sole  object  of  it  is  a  centaur,  an 
animal  which,  I  believe,  never  existed."  ' 

Now,  here  it  is  admitted  by  Reid,  that  imagination  has  an  object, 
and,  in  the  example  adduced,  that  this  object  has  no  existence  out 
of  the  mind.  The  object  of  imagination  is,  therefore,  in  the  mind, 
—  is  a  modification  of  the  mind.  Now,  can  it  be  maintained  that 
there  can  be  a  modification  of  mind,  —  a  modification  of  which 
we  are  aware,  but  of  which  we  are  not  conscious?  But  let  us 
regard  the  matter  in  another  aspect.  We  are  conscious,  says 
Dr.  Reid,  of  the  imagination  of  a  centaur,  but  not  of  the  centaur 
imagined.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  ob- 
ject and  the  act  of  imagination,  are  identical.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ample alleged,  the  centaur  imagined  and  the  act  of  imagining  it, 

1  ITorit,  p.  228.  >  IToHfcf,  p.  886.  8  Wbrfa,p.878. 
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are  one  and  indivisible.  What  is  the  act  of  imagining  a  centaur 
but  the  centaur  imaged,  or  the  image  of  the  centaur;  what  is 
the  image  of  the  centaur  but  the  act  of  imagining  it  ?  The  cen- 
taur is  both  the  object  and  the  act  of  imagination :  it  is  the  same 
thing  viewed  in  different  relations.  It  is  called  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation, w^hen  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence,  —  for 
everything  that  can  be  construed  to  the  mind,  everything  that  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  thought,  in  other  words,  everything  that 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind  as 
'  possible.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  centaur  is  called  the  object  of 
imagination,  when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence ; 
whereas  the  centaur  is  called  the  act  of  imagination,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  creation,  work,  or  operation,  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
centaur  imagined  and  the  imagination  of  the  centaur,  are  thus  as 
much  the  same  indivisible  modification  of  mind  as  a  square  is  the 
same  figure,  whether  we  consider  it  as  composed  of  four  sides,  or 
as  composed  of  four  angles,  —  or  as  paternity  is  the  same  relation 
whether  we  look  from  the  son  to  the  father,  or  from  the  father  to 
the  son.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  imagining  an  object 
without  being  conscious  of  the  object  imagined,  and  as  regards 
imagination,  Reid's  limitation  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  futile. 
I  proceed  next  to  Memory  :  —  "It  is  by  Memory,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 

"that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  past.  The  senses  give  us  information 
of  things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  present  moment ;  and  this  infor- 
.mation,  if  it  were  not  preserved  by  memory,  would  vanish  instantly, 
and  leave  us  as  ignorant  at  if  it  had  never  been.  Memory  must 
have  an  object.  Every  man  who  remembei*s  must  remember  some- 
thing, and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  object  of  his 
remembrance.  In  this,  memory  agrees  with  perception,  but  differs 
from  sensation,  which  has  no  object  but  the  feeling  itself.  Every 
man  can  distinguish  the  thing  remembered  from  the  remembrance 
of  it.  We  may  remember  anything  which  we  have  seen,  or  heard, 
or  known,  or  done,  or  suffered ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists,  and  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. To  confound  these  two  is  an  absurdity  which  a  thinking 
man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by  some  false  hypothesis  which 
hinders  him  from  reflecting  upon  the  thing  which  he  would  explain 
by  it."  *  "  The  object  of  memory,  or  thing  remembered,  must  be 
something  that  is  past;  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  consci- 
ousness, must  be  something  which  is  present.  What  now  is,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  memory;  neither  can  that  which  is  past  and  gone 

1  Works,  p.  888. 
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be  an  object  of  perception,  or  of  consciousness."^  To  these  pas- 
sages, which  are  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  Essay  On 
tlie  Intellectual  Powers^  I  must  add  another  from  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  same  Essay,  —  the  chapter  in  which  he  criticises  Locke's 
doctrine  in  regard  to  our  Pereonal  Identity.  "  Leaving,"  he  says, 
"  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
trace  them,  we  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,  first, 
that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  consciousness  the  conviction  we  have 
of  our  past  actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  conscious  of  what 
he  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  unless  by  consciousness  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fac- 
ulty by  which  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  actions. 
Sometimes,  in  popular  discourse,  a  man  says  he  is  conscious  that  he 
did  such  a  thing,  meaning  that  he  distinctly  remembers  that  he  did 
it.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  common  discourse,  to  fix  accurately  the 
limits  between  consciousness  and  memory.  This  was  formerly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  sense  and  memory.  And, 
therefore,  distinct  remembrance  is  sometimes  called  sense,  some- 
times consciousness,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  this  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  philosophy,  otherwise  we  confound  the  difierent 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  ascribe  to  one  what  really  belongs  to 
another.  If  a  man  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty  yeara  or 
twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  memory,  nor  ought  we 
to  allow  that  there  is  any  such  faculty.  The  faculties  of  conscious- 
ness and  memory  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  first  is 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  prcsent,  the  second  an  inmicdiate 
knowledge  of  the  past."  ^ 

From  these  quotations  it  appears  that  Reid  distinguishes  memory 
from  consciousness  in  this,  —  that  memory  is  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  consciousness  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present.  We  may,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  as 
present,  but  of  the  object  of  memory  as  past,  consciousness  is  im- 
possible. Now,  if  memory  and  consciousness  be,  as  Reid  asserts, 
the  one  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  other  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present,  it  is  evident  that  memory  is  a  fiiculty 
whose  object  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  every  intellectual  act.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine whether  this  attribution  of  repugnant  qualities  to  consciousness 
and  memory  be  correct,  —  whether  there  be  not  assigned  to  one  or 
other  a  function  which  does  not  really  belong  to  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  Dr.  Reid  says  of  consciousness,  I  admit 

1  Worlcs^  p.  840.  STTories,  p.  861. 
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that  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Consciousness  is  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present.  We  have,  indeed,  already  shown  that 
consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  only  of  the 
actual  or  now-existent.  This  being  admitted,  and  professing,  sis  we 
do,  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  the  one  generic  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, we,  consequently,  must  maintain  that  all  knowledge  is  imme- 
diate, and  only  of  the  actual  or  present,  —  in  other  words,  that  what 
is  called  mediate  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  past,  knowledge  of 
the  absent,  knowledge  of  the  non-actual  or  possible,  is  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  only  a  knowledge  contained  in,  and  evolved 
out  of,  an  immediate  knowledge  of  what  is  now  existent  and  actually 
present  to  the  mind.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  like  paradox ; 
I  trust  you  will  soon  admit  that  the  counter  doctrine  is  self-repug- 
nant. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  show  that  Dr.  Reid's  assertion  of  memory 

being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  is 

Memory  not  an  Im-         ^^^  ^j^j      ^.^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -j.  involves  a  COUtradlc- 
mediate  knowledge  of  .        .  , 

the  v^t  ti^^i  1^  terms.^ 

Let  US  first  determine  what  immediate  knowl- 
edge is,  and  then  see  whether  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  past, 

through  memory,  can  come  under  the  conditions 
Conditions  of  imme-       ^^  immediate  knowledge.     Now  nothing  can  be 

diate  knowledge.  ,  ^  ^  ,  .  '^ 

more  evident  than  the  following  positions  :  1**, 
An  object  to  be  known  immediately  must  be  known  in  itself, — that 
is,  in  those  modifications,  qualities,  or  pha^nomena,  through  which  it 
manifests  its  existence,  and  not  in  those  of  something  diflferent  from 
itself;  for,  if  we  suppose  it  known  not  in  itself,  but  in  some  other 
thing,  then  this  other  thing  is  what  is  immediately  known,  and  the 
object  known  through  it  is  only  an  object  mediately  known. 

But  2°,  If  a  thing  can  be  immediately  known  only  if  known  in 
itselfj  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  known  in  itself,  if  it  be  itself 
actually  in  existence,  and  actually  in  immediate  relation  to  our 
fiiculties  of  knowledge. 

Such  arc  the  necessar}*^  conditions  of  immediate  knowledge ;  and 
they  disprove  at  once  Dr.  Reid's  assertion,  that  memory  is  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  past.  An  immediate  knowledge  is  only  con- 
ceivable of  the  now  existent,  as  the  now  existent  alone  can  be 
known  in  itself.  But  the  past  is  only  past,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
now  existent ;  and  as  it  is  not  now  existent,  it  cannot  be  known  in 
itself.    The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is,  therefore,  impossible. 

We  have,  hitherto,  been  considering  the  conditions  of  immediate 

1  Compare  Diseumons^  p.  50.  —  Ed. 
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knowledge  in  relation  to  the  object ;  let  us  now  consider  them  in 
relation  to  the  cognitive  act.  Every  act,  and  consequently  every  act 
of  knowledge,  exists  only  as  it  now  exists ;  and  as  it  exists  only  in 
the  7iow^  it  can  be  cognizant  only  of  a  now-existent  object.  Mem- 
ory is  an  act,  —  an  act  of  knowledge ;  it  can,  therefore,  be  cognizant 
only  of  a  now-existent  object.     But  the  object  known  in  memory  is, 

exhypothesiy  past;  consequently,  we  are  reduced 
Application  of  these      ^q  ^\^q  dilemma,  either  of  refusing  a  past  object 

conditions      to      the         .11  •  a      n  /•      j      '.x* 

.       J  ^  ^  ^^      to  be  known  in  memory  at  all,  or  of  admittmg 

in  Memory.  it  to  be  Only  mediately  known,  in  and  through 

a  present  object.  That  the  latter  alternative  is 
the  true,  it  will  require  a  very  few  explanatory  words  to  convince 
you.  What  are  the  contents  of  an  act  of  memory?  An  act  of 
memory  is  merely  a  present  state  of  mind,  which  we  are  conscious 
of,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to,  and  representing,  another  state 
of  mind,  and  accompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind, 
as  now  represented,  has  actually  been.  I  remember  an  event  I  saw, 
—  the  landing  of  George  IV.  at  Leith.  This  remembrance  is  only 
a  consciousness  of  certain  imaginations,  involving  the  conviction 
that  these  imaginations  now  represent  ideally  what  I  fonnerly  really 
experienced.  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of  meraor}'-, 
is  the  present  mental  modification  ;  that  is,  the  representation  and 
concomitant  belief.  Beyond  this  mental  modification,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  this  mental  modification  is  not  only  known  to  con- 
sciousness, but  only  exists  in  and  by  consciousness.  Of  any  past 
object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  for  ex 
hypothesis  no  such  object  now  exists ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  know  such 
an  object,  it  can  only  be  said  to  know  it  mediately,  as  represented  in 
the  j)resent  mental  modification.  Properly  speaking,  however,  we 
know  only  the  actual  and  present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in 
truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be ;  for  its  existence  is 
only  an  inference  resting  on  the  belief,  that  the  mental  modification 
truly  represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
Wliat  is  immediately  known  must  be;  for  what  is  immediately 
known  is  supposed  to  be  known  as  existing.  The  denial  of  the 
existence,  and  of  the  existence  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
involves,  therefore,  a  denial  of  the  immediate  knowledge  of  an  object. 
We  may,  accordingly,  doubt  the  reality  of  any  object  of  mediate 
knowledge,  without  denying  the  reality  of  the  immediate  knowledge 
on  which  the  mediate  knowledge  rests.  In  memory,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  present  representation  and 
belief,  for  their  existence  is  the  consciousness  of  their  existence  itself 
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To  doubt  their  existence,  therefore,  is  for  us  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  our  consciousness.  But  as  this  doubt  itself  exists  only  through 
consciousness,  it  woukl,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  But,  though 
in  memory  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  representation  and 
belief^  as  facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that 
the  representation  and  belief  are  true.  We  may  assert  that  they 
represent  what  never  was,  and  that  all  beyond  their  present  mental 
existence  is  a  delusion.  This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  were  immediate.  So  far,  therefore,  is  mem- 
ory fi-om  being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the  pjist ;  while,  in  philosophical  pro- 
priety, it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowedge  of 
the  present  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  But  in  whatever  terms  we 
may  choose  to  designate  the  contents  of  memory,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  contents  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 


1  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  Dr.  Reid's 
doctrine  of  memory  as  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  applies  equally  to  his  doc- 
trine of  conception  or  imagination,  as  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  distant,  —  a  case 
which  I  deferred  noticing,  when  I  considered 
bis  contradistinction  of  that  faculty  from 
consciouftness.  "  I  can  conceive,"  he  says, 
"an  individual  object  that  really  exists,  such 
as  St.  Faul'e  Cburch  in  London.  I  have  an 
idea  of  it;  thut  is,  I  conceive  it.    The  imme- 


diate object  of  this  conception  is  four  hun- 
dred miles  distant;  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  acts  upon  me,  or  ttiat  I  act  upon 
it;  but  I  can  think  of  it  notwithstanding." 
This  requires  no  comment.  I  shall,  subse- 
quently, have  occasion  to  show  how  Eeid 
confused  himself  about  the  term  object,  —  this 
being  part  and  parcel  of  his  grand  error  in 
confounding  representative  or  mediate,  and 
intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge. 
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LECTURE    XIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  ITS  SPECLVL  CONDITIONS:   RELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE    FACULTIES    IN    GENERAL. 

Wk  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  faculty  which  Dr.  Reid 

spcciiilly  contradistinguishes  from  Consciousness, 

Our    con«5iouMie«8      — I  mean  Perception,  or  that  faculty  through 

coextensive  with  our       which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  external 

^^^,.   ^\    3.  .         world.     Xow,  you  will  observe  that  Reid  main- 

Reid     coDtradi8tin-  '  "^ 

gnishes  coneciousneM      tains  against  the  immense  majority  of  all,  and 
from  perception.  the  entire  multitude  of  modern   philosophers, 

that  we  have  a  direct  and  inmiediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  He  thus  vindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  its  own  modifications,  but  also  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  is  essentially  different  from  mind  or  self,  —  the 
modifications  of  matter.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  that  these 
were  known  by  any  common  faculty,  but  held  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  were  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Consciousness,  the 
qualities  of  matter  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Perception. 
Consciousness  was,  thus,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
subjective  ;  perception,  the  faculty  of  imme<liate  knowledge,  j)urely 
objective.  The  Ego  was  known  by  one  faculty,  the  Non-Ego  by 
another.  "  Consciousness,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but 
do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  dif- 
ferent power  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and 
as  these  different  powers  have  different  names  in  our  language, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philoso])her  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature."^  And  in  another  2>lace  he  observes:  —  "Conscious- 
ness always  goes  along  with  perception;  but  they  are  different 
operations   of  the  mind,   and  they  have   their    different   objects, 

1  hUelUawal  Bowen^  Eetaf  i.,  chap.  i.     Cbff.  Worh$^  p.  228. 
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Consciousness  is  not  perception,  nor  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
the  object  of  perception."  ^ 

Dr.  Reid  has  many  merits  as  a  speculator,  but  the  only  merit 

which  he  arrogates  to  himself,  —  the  principal 
PriDcipai  merit  .c      ^^^^-^  accorded  to  him  by  otiiers,— is,  that  he  was 

corded   to  Eeid  •«  »        ^,       «     .       ,  .,  ,  ,  . 

philosopher.  *^"®  ^^^  philosopher,  m  more  recent  times,  who 

dared,  in  his  doctrine  of  immediate  perception, 
to  vindicate,  against  the  unanimous  authority  of  philosophers,  the 
univoi-aal  conviction  of  mankind.  But  this  doctrine  he  has  at  best 
imperfectly  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  unfortunately 
obscured  it,  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  some  acute 
philosophers  —  for  Dr.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone  —  have  never 
even  suspected  what  his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is.  One 
of  these  errora  is  the  contradistinction  of  perception  from  con- 
sciousness. 

I  may  here  notice,  by  anticipation,  that  philosophers,  at  least 

modem  philosophers,  before  Reid,  allowed  to 
Modem  philosophers      the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
befcre  Reid  held  a      temal  reality.     They  conceded  to  it  only  a  rep- 
doctrine  of  represent.      rescutative  or  mediate  knowledge  of  external 

»tive    perception,    in  .  *=» 

one  or  other  of  two      things.     Of  tliesc  some,  however,  held  that  the 
form*.  representative  object  —  the  object  immediately 

known  —  was  different  from  the  mind  knowing, 
as  it  was  also  different  from  the  reality  it  represented ;  while  others, 
on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
entity,  no  t^rtium  quid^  between  the  reality  and  the  mind,  but  that 
the  immediate  or  representative  object  was  itself  a  mental  modifi- 
cation.* The  latter  thus  granting  to  mind  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  modification,  could,  consequently,  only 
recognize  a  consciousness  of  self  The  fonner,  on  the  contrary, 
could,  as  they  actually  diil,  accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of 

not-self     Now,  Reid,  after  asserting  against  the 

Reid  exempts  the      philosophers  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge 

object  of  perception       ^^  external  thinffs,  would  almost  appear  to  have 

from    the   sphere   of  i     i   i  •  it 

consciousness.  been  startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and,  instead 

of  cairying  his  principle  fairly  to  its  issue,  by 
according  to  consciousness  on  his  doctrine  that  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  as  existing,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  philoso- 
phers, it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as  represented,  he  incon- 
sistently stopped  short,  split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts, 

• 

1  Ibid.^  Essay  ii.,  chap.  ill.  CoU.  Works^  p.      ries  of  knowledge  and  perception,  see  the  Au* 
297-  thor's  supplementary  dissertations  to  Reld'a 

2  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  rarious  theo-     Works,  Notes  B  and  C — £d. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  ITS  SPECLVL  CONDITIONS:   KELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE    FACULTIES    IN    GENERAL. 

Wk  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  faculty  which  Dr.  Reid 

specially  contradistinguishes  from  Consciousness, 

Our    conPciousncM      — I  mean  Perce2)tion,  or  that  faculty  through 

eotfxtenflive  with  our       which  wc  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  external 

'^'!.   ^'  .    ...         world.     Xow,  3'ou  will  observe  that  Reid  main- 

Beid     coDtradifttin-  '  *^ 

guishes  coneciousncgs      taius  against  the  immense  majority  of  all,  and 
from  perception.  the   entire  multitude  of  modern   philosophei's, 

that  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  He  thus  vindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  its  own  modifications,  but  also  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  is  essentially  different  from  mind  or  self,  —  the 
modifications  of  matter.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  that  these 
were  known  by  any  common  faculty,  but  held  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  were  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Consciousness,  the 
qualities  of  matter  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Percej>tion. 
Consciousness  was,  thus,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  juirely 
subjective  ;  j)erception,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  j)urely 
objective.  The  Ego  was  known  by  one  faculty,  the  Non-Ego  by 
another.  "  Consciousness,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  2>erceive  it,  I  see  it,  but 
do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  conscioufhess  by  which 
wo  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  dif- 
ferent 2^0 wer  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and 
as  these  different  2>owers  have  different  names  in  our  language, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature."^  And  in  another  2>lace  he  observes:  —  ** Conscious- 
ness always  goes  along  with  j)erce])tion ;  but  they  are  different 
operations   of  the  mind,   and  they  have   their    different   objects 

1  IntelUchud  Fnotn^  Eemy  i.}  chap.  i.     Cbff.  Worht^  p.  228. 
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Consciousness  is  not  perception,  nor  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
the  object  of  perception."  ^ 

Dr.  Reid  has  many  merits  as  a  speculator,  but  the  only  merit 

which  he  arrogates  to  himself,  —  the  principal 
Principal  merit  .c      ^^^^  accorded  to  him  by  others,— is,  that  he  was 

oorded  to  Reid  me  ,/%  ,.1  ,. 

phiioiophcr.  ^"®  "^^  philosopher,  m  more  recent  times,  who 

dared,  in  his  doctrine  of  immediate  perception, 
to  vindicate,  against  the  unanimous  authority  of  philosophers,  the 
nnivei-sal  conviction  of  mankind.  But  this  doctrine  he  has  at  best 
imperfectly  developed,  and,  at  the  same  thne,  has  unfortunately 
obscured  it,  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  some  acute 
philosophers  —  for  Dr.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone  —  have  never 
even  8uspect<?d  what  his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is.  One 
of  these  errors  is  the  contradistinction  of  perception  from  con- 
sciousness. 

I  may  here  notice,  by  anticipation,  that  philosophers,  at  least 

modem  philosophers,  before  Reid,  allowed  to 

Modern  phiioflophera      the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex- 

befcrc  Reid  held  a      temal  reality.     They  conceded  to  it  only  a  rep- 

doctrine  of  repr««nt.      resentative  or  mediate  knowledge  of  external 

ative    perception,    "*  -  .  ^^« 

one  or  other  of  two      thmgs.     Of  these  some,  however,  held  that  the 
form*.  representative  object  —  the  object  immediately 

known  —  was  different  from  the  mind  knowing, 
as  it  was  also  different  from  the  reality  it  represented ;  while  others, 
on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
entity,  no  tertium  quid^  between  the  reality  and  the  mind,  but  that 
the  immediate  or  representative  object  was  itself  a  mental  modifi- 
cation.* The  latter  thus  granting  to  mind  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  modification,  could,  consequently,  only 
recognize  a  consciousness  of  self  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
could,  as  they  actually  did,  accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of 

not-self.     Now,  Reid,  after  asserting  against  the 

Reid  exempts  the      philosophers  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge 

object  of  perception      ^^  external  things,  would  almost  appear  to  have 

from    the   sphere  of  i    -i   i  i 

coDscioiisness.  ^cen  Startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and,  instead 

of  caiTying  his  principle  fairly  to  its  issue,  by 
according  to  consciousness  on  his  doctrine  that  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  as  existing,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  philoso- 
phers, it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as  represented,  he  incon- 
sistently stopped  short,  split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts, 

1  iMtf.,  Essay  il.,  chap.  iii.  0>U.  Workt^  p.      ries  of  knowledge  and  perception,  sm  the  An- 
297.  thorns  supplementary  dissertations  to  Reld'a 

S  For  a  Aill  discussion  of  the  various  theo-     Works,  Notes  B  and  C. — £]>. 
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and  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  material  qualities  on  perception 
alone,  allowing  that  of  mental  modifications  to  remain  exclusively 
with  consciousness.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  exemption  of 
the  objects  of  perception  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  can  be 
easily  shown  to  be  self-contradictory. 

What !  say  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Reid,  are  we  not  to  distinguish, 
as  the  product  of  different  faculties,  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of 
objects  in  themselves  the  most  opposite?  Mind  and  matter  are 
mutually  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  Mind  and 
matter  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  words  to  express  two  series  of  i>haB- 
nomena  known  less  in  themselves,  than  in  contradistinction  from 
each  other.  The  difference  of  the  phaBuomena  to  be  known,  surely 
legitimates  a  difference  of  faculty  to  know  them.  In  answer  to  this, 
we  admit  at  once,  that  —  were  the  question  merely  whether  we 
should  not  distinguish,  under  consciousness,  two  s])ceial  fiiculties, — 
whether  we  should  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distinctive  a2)pella- 
tions  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  particularly  cognizant  of 
the  external  world,  and  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  partic- 
ularly cognizant  of  the  internal  —  this  would  be  highly  proper  and 
expedient.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes 
consciousness  as  a  special  faculty  from  perception  as  a  special  fac- 
ulty, and  he  allows  to  the  former  the  cognizance  of  the  latter  in  its 
operation,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  object.  He  maintains  that  we  are 
conscious  of  our  perception  of  a  rose,  but  not  of  the  rose  i)erceived. 
That  we  know  the  ego  by  one  act  of  knowledge,  the  non-ego  by 
another.  This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  this 
doctrine  I  now  proceed  to  refute. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  logical  axiom,  but  a  self-evident 

truth,  that  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one. 

.That  in  this  Reid       Thus,  wc  cannot  kuow  what   is   tall   without 

to  wrong  shown,  1°,       linowinj?  what  is  short,  —  we  know  what  is  vir- 

From    the    princ  pie,  ^  v    .  .        •  .1  • 

that  the  knowledge  ^^^®  ^"v  ^^  ^^^  know  what  18  vicc,  —  the  science 
of  oipoeitea  is  one.        of  health  is  but  another  name  for  the  science  of 

disease.  Nor  do  we  know  the  opposites,  the  I 
and  Thou,  the  ego  and  non-ego,  the  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  by  a  different  law.  The  act  which  affirms  that  this  particu- 
lar phajnomenon  is  a  modification  of  Me,  virtually  afiinns  that  the 
pha?nomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  anything  different  from  Me, 
and,  consequently,  implies  a  common  cognizance  of  self  and  not- 
self;  the  act  which  affinns  that  this  other  phajnomenon  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  something  different  from  Me,  virtually  affirms  tliat  the 
phffinomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  Me,  and,  consequently,  im- 
plies a  common  cognizance  of  not-self  and  sel£    But  unless  we  are 
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prei)arerl  to  maintain  that  the  faculty  cognizant  of  self  and  not-self 
is  difTerent  from  the  faculty  cognizant  of  not-self  and  self,  we  must 
allow  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated  in 
the  same  indivisible  act  of  knowledge.  What,  then,  is  the  faculty 
of  wliieh  this  act  of  knowledge  is  the  energy  ?  It  cannot  be  Reid's 
consciousness,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  ego  or  mind,  —  it 
cannot  be  Reid's  perception,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  non- 
ego  or  matter.  But  as  the  act  cannot  be  denied,  so  the  faculty 
must  be  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  Reid's  cata- 
logue. But  though  not  recognized  by  Reid  in  his  system,  its  neces- 
sity may,  even  on  his  hypothesis,  be  proved.  For  if  with  him  we 
allow  only  a  sj^ecial  ficulty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  ego,  and 
a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  non-ego,  we  are  at 
once  met  with  the  question.  By  what  faculty  are  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  discriminated?  We  cannot  say  by  consciousness,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  mind,  —  we  cannot  say  by  perception,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  matter.  But  as  mind  and  ijjatter  are  never 
known  apart  and  by  themselves,  but  always  in  mutual  correlation 
and  contrast,  this  knowledge  of  them  in  connection  must  be  the 
function  of  some  faculty,  not  like  Reid's  consciousness  and  i)ercep- 
tion,  severally  limited  to  mind  and  to  matter  as  exclusive  objects, 
but  cognizant  of  them  as  the  ego  and  non-ego,  —  as  the  two  terras 
of  a  relation.  It  is  thus  shown  that  an  act  and  a  faculty  must,  per- 
force, on  Reid's  own  hypothesis,  be  admitted,  in  which  these  two 
terms  shall  be  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
—  in  short,  a  higher  consciousness,  embracing  Reid's  consciousness 
and  perception,  and  in  which  the  two  acts,  severally  cognitive  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  shall  be  comprehended,  and  reduced  to  unity 
and  coiTelation.  But  what  is  this  but  to  admit  at  last,  in  an  unphi- 
losophical  complexity,  the  common  consciousness  of  subject  and 
object,  of  mind  and  matter,  which  we  set  out  with  denying  in  its 
philosophical  simplicity? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  attempt  of  Reid  to  make  conscious- 
ness conversant  about  the  various  cognitive  fao- 
2°,  Reid'8  limitation      ultics  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects,  is  equally 
of  consciousness  is  8ui-      impossible  in  regard  to  Perception,  as  we  have 
o    18  octrineo  .     ghown  it  to  be  in  relation  to  Imagination  and 

an  immediate  knowl-  o 

edge  of  tiie  external  Memory ;  nay,  the  attempt,  in  the  case  of  per<» 
world.  ception,  would,  if  allowed,  be  even  suicidal  of 

his  great  doctrine  of  our  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world. 

Reid's  assertion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception, 
but  not  of  the  object  perceived,  involves,  first  of  all,  a  general 
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absurdity.     For  it  virtually  asserts  that  we  can  know  what  we  are 

not  conscious  of  knowing.     An  act  of  percep- 
it  first  of  all  in-      ^j^j^  jg  j^j^  ^^^  ^f  knowledge ;  that  we  perceive, 

imrdh  *  ^°^™   *         that  we  know.     Now,  if  in  perception   there 

be  an  external  reality  known,  but  of  which  ex- 
ternal reality  we  are,  on  Reid's  hypothesis,  not  conscious,  then  is 
there  an  object  known,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  But  as  we 
know  only  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  we  know,  —  in  other  words, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  know,  —  we  cannot  know 
an  object  without  being  conscious  of  that  object  as  known ;  conse- 
quently, wo  cannot  perceive  an  object  without  being  conscious  of 
tiiat  object  as  2>erceived. 

But,  again,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an 

operation  of  perception,  unless  consciousness  be 
And  secondly,  it  de-      coextensive  with  that  act ;  and  how  can  it  be 

stroys  the  distinction  .,    ^        .  ..     ^,  ^  j         ^      i 

-        .  ..   ,-       coextensive  with  the  act,  and  not  also  convers- 

01  consciousness  Itself.  ' 

ant  with  its  object?  An  act  of  knowledge  is 
only  possible  in  relation  to  an  object,  —  and  it  is  an  act  of  one 
kind  or  another  only  by  special  relation  to  a  particular  object. 
Thus  the  object  at  once  determines  the  existence,  and  specifies  the 
character  of  the  existence,  of  the  intellectual  energy.  An  act  of 
knowledge  existing  and  being  what  it  is  only  by  relation  to  its 
object,  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  can  be  kno>vn  only  through  the 
object  to  which  it  is  coiTelative;  and  Reid's  supposition  that  an 
operation  can  be  known  in  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
object,  is  impossible.  For  examjile,  I  see  the  inkstand.  IIow  can 
I  be  conscious  that  my  present  modification  exists,  —  that  it  is  a 
percei)tioii,  and  not  another  mental  state,  —  that  it  is  a  perception 
of  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sense,  —  and,  finally,  that 
it  is  a  j)orception  of  the  inkstand  and  of  the  inkstand  only, —  unless 
my  consciousness  comprehend  within  its  sphere  the  object,  which 
at  once  determines  the  existence  of  the  act,  qualifies  its  kind,  and 
distinguishes  its  individuality?  Annihilate  the  inkstand,  you  anni- 
hilate the  perception;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object, 
you  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  operation. 

It  undoubtedly  sounds  strange  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 

inkstand,  instead  of  saying,  I  am  conscious  of 

Whence  the  apparent      tlic  perce])tion  of  the  inkstand.     This  I  admit, 

inconRniity  of  the  ex-      ^^^^^  ^lic  admission  Can  avail  nothhig  to  Dr.  Reid, 

pression,  "Conscious-         /.       ^,  ,    .  »  r»  .T 

ncss  of  the  object  in      ^^^  ^^^^  apparent  incongruity  of  the  expression 
perception."  arises  only  from  the  prevalence  of  that  doctrine 

of  perception  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which 
it  is  his  principal  merit  to  have  sq  vigorously  assailed.     So  long 
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as  it  was  universally  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  the  mind  is  cog- 
nizant of  nothing  beyond,  cither,  on  one  theory,  its  own  represent- 
ative modifications,  or,  on  another,  the  species,  ideas,  or  represent- 
ative entities,  different  from  itself,  which  it  contains,  and  tliat  all  it 
knows  of  a  material  world  is  only  an  internal  rcjiresentatioii  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  it  mistakes  for  an  external  reality, — 
the  supposition  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  material  phaenomena 
was  regarded  only  as  a  vulgar,  an  miphilosophical  illusion,  and  the 
term  consciousness,  which  was  exclusively  a  learned  or  technical 
expression  for  all  immediate  knowledge,  was,  consequently,  never 
employed  to  express  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond 
the  mind  itself;  and  thus,  when  at  length,  by  Reid's  own  refutation 
of  the  prevailing  doctrine,  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the 
term  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  this  exten- 
sion, so  discordant  with  philosophic  usage,  is,  by  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation and  custom,  felt  at  first  as  strange  and  even  contradictory. 
A  slight  consideration,  however,  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
expression,  in  showing,  if  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  immediate  per- 
ception, the  necessity  of  not  limiting  consciousness  to  our  sub- 
jective states.  In  fact,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  conscious- 
ness was  not,  in  general,  restricted,  even  in  philosophical  usage,  to 
the  modifications  of  the  conscious  self.  That  great  majority  of 
philosophers  who  held  that,  in  perception,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  but  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant 
only  of  a  representative  something,  different  both  from  the  object 
represented,  and  from  the  percipient  mind,  —  these  philosophers, 
one  and  all,  admitted  that  we  are  conscious  of  this  tcrtiuni  quid 
present  to,  but  not  a  modification  of,  mind,  —  for,  excei)t  lleid  and 
his  school,  I  am  aware  of  no  philosophers  who  denied  that  con- 
sciousness was  coextensive  or  identical  with  immediate  knowledge. 

But,  in  the  third  jJace,  we  have  previously  reserved  a  supposition 

on  which  we  may  possibly  avoid  some  of  the 

8«,  A  8uppo8ition       self-contradictions   which    emerge    from   Reid's 
on  which  8ome  of  the       proposing   as   the   objcct  of  consciousucss   the 

Eelf-contradictiou8  of  .  i     -i*  /«  •  •  i  <• 

ijeid's  doctrine  may       ^^^  ^"^  excluding  from  its  cognizancc  the  ob- 
be  avoided.  ject,  of  perception ;  that  is,  the  object  of  its  own 

object.  The  supposition  is,  that  Dr.  Reid  com- 
mitted the  same  eiTor  in  regard  to  perception,  which  he  did  in 
regard  to  memory  and  imagination,  and  that  in  maintaining  our 
immediate  knowledge  in  perception,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
maintain,  that  the  mind  is  not,  in  that  act,  cognizant  of  any  repre- 
sentative object  differcnt  from  its  own  modification,  of  any  tertium 
quid  ministering  between  itself  and  the  external  reality;  but  that, 
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in  perception,  the  mind  is  determined  itself  to  represent  tlie  un- 
known external  reality,  and  that,  on  this  self-representation,  he 
abusively  bestowed  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge,  in  contrast 
to  that  more  complex  theory  of  perception,  which  holds  that  there 
intervenes  between  the  percipient  mind  and  the  external  existence 
an  intermediate  something,  different  from  both,  by  which  the  former 
knows,  and  by  which  the  latter  is  represented.  On  the  supposition 
of  this  mistake,  wo  may  believe  him  guiltless  of  the  others ;  and 
we  can  certainly,  on  this  ground,  more  easily  conceive  how  he  could 
accord  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  only  of  the  percipient  act, — 
meaning  by  that  act  the  representation  of  the  external  reality;  and 
how  he  could  deny  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
perception,  —  meaning  by  that  object  the  unknown  reality  itself. 
This  is  the  only  opinion  which  Dr.  Bro^vn  and  others  ever  suspect 
him  of  maintaining ;  and  a  strong  case  might  certainly  be  made 
out  to  prove  that  this  view  of  his  doctrine  is  correct.  But  if  such 
were,  in  truth,  Reid's  oi)inion,  then  has  he  accomplished  nothing, — 
his  whole  i)hilosophy  is  one  mighty  blunder.  For,  as  I  shall  here- 
after show,  idealism  finds  in  this  simpler  h}q)othesi8  of  representa- 
tion even  a  more  secure  foundation  than  on  the  other;  and,  in 
point  of  fnct^  on  this  hypothesis,  the  most  philosophical  scheme  of 
idealism  that  exists,  —  the  Egoistic  or  Fichtean,  is  established. 
Taking,  however,  the  general  analogy  of  Reid's  system,  and  a 

great  number  of  unambiguous  passages  into  ac- 
Thte  supposition  un-      ^  j  ^  g^tisfied  that  this  view  of  his  doe- 

tenable.  .        , 

trme  is  erroneous;  and  I  shall  endeavor,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  mediate  and  immediate  knowledge,  to  ex2)lain 
how,  from  his  never  having  formed  to  himself  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  these  under  all  their  possible  forms,  and  from  Iiis  historical 
ignorance  of  them  as  actually  held  by  philosophei*s,  —  he  often 
appears  to  8i>eak  in  contradiction  of  the  vital  doctrine  which,  in 
equity,  he  must  be  held  to  have  steadily  maintained. 

Besides  the  operations  we  have  already  considered,  —  Imagina- 
tion or  Conception,  Memory,  and   Perception, 

Reid  and  Stewart  which  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeav- 
maintain,  that  Attcn-  q^q^  ^q  discriminate  from  Consciousness,  there 
.  "   !°  «  .  !  ^'^r       are  further  to  be  considered  Attention  and  Re- 

tre  acta  not  8u^orat- 

nate  to,  or  contained      flection,  which,  in  like  manner,  they  have  main- 
in.  coneciousneaa.  tained  to  be  an  act  or  acts,  not  subordinate  to, 

or  contained  in.  Consciousness.  But,  before 
proceeding  to  show  that  their  doctrine  on  this  point  is  almost 
equally  untenable  as  on  the  preceding,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  up 
some  confiision,  and  to  notice  certain  collateral  errors. 
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In  the  first  place,  on  this  head,  these  philosophers  are  not  at  one ; 

for  Mr.  Stewart   seems   inadvertently  to   liave 
Certain  collateral  er-      misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr.  lieid  in  re- 

rors  noticed.    Stewart  *■  ,      *  , 

misrepreseuta  Ueid's  gard  to  the  meaning  and  difference  of  Atten- 
doctrine  of  the  mean-  tion  and  Reflection.  Reid  either  emjiloys  these 
iug  and  difference  of       terms  as  synonvmous  expressions,  or  he  distin- 

Attention  and  Ueflec-  .  ,  ,  "^  ,     ,  *,  .  .  ,     . 

^^^  guishes  them  only  by  making  attention  relative 

to  the  consciousness  and  percej)tion  of  the  pres- 
ent; reflection  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  second  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers^  he  says,  "In  order, 
however,  to  our  having  a  distinct  notion  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  be  conscious  of  them, 
for  all  men  have  this  consciousness :  it  is  farther  necessary  that  we 
attend  to  them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them  with 
care  while  thev  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memorv.  It  is  neces- 
sary  that,  by  emplopng  ourselves  frequently  in  this  way,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  reflection,"  etc.  And  in  the  firet 
chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay,  "3Ir.  Locke,"  he  says,  "has  restricted 
the  word  reflection  to  that  which  is  employed  about  the  operations 
of  our  minds,  without  any  authority,  as  I  think,  from  custom,  the 
arbiter  of  language  :  for  surely  I  may  reflect  upon  wliat  I  have  seen 
or  heard,  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have  thought.  The  word,  in  its 
proper  and  common  meaning,  is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of 
sense,  and  to  objects  of  consciousness.  lie  has  likewise  confounded 
reflection  with  consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  they  are  different  powers,  and  appear  at  very  different  periods 
of  life."-  In  the  first  of  these  quotations,  Reid  might  use  attention 
in  relation  to  the  consciousness  of  the  present,  reflection^  to  the 
memory  of  the  past;  but  in  the  second,  in  saying  that  reflection 
"is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness," he  distinctly  indicates  that  the  two  terms  are  used  by 

him  as  convertible.     Reid  (I  may  notice  by  the 
Reid  wrong  in  his       way)  is  wholly  wrong  in  his  strictures  on  Locke 

censure     of    Locke's        ^*i.«  j.  '   a.    i  r»^i_x  ^    u* 

^  ,    ,       „         for  his  restricted  usace  ot  the  term  reflection: 

usage  of  the  term  Be-  ^  ...  *'  -^ 

flection.  ^ov  it  was  not  until  after  his  time  that  the  term 

came,  by  TVol^  to  be  philosophically  employed 
in  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  iri  which  Locke  correctly 
applies  it.*    Reid  is  likewise  wrong,  if  we  literally  understand  his 


1  CM.  Work$y  p.  268.  liquet  quid  sit  flicultas  retlectendi,  scilieet 

S  Ibid.^  p.  420.  quod  sit  faeultas  attentionem  suam  successive 

S  [Wolf,  Ptfckolagia  Kmpiriea,  i  257:  "At-  adeaqusBinreperoeptainsunt^pro.arbitriodi- 

tentionis  succetsiva  directio  adea  qu«  In  n  rigcndi."]  Reid  is  ftirther  criticized  in  the  An- 

peroepta  insunt  dioitnr  R^exio.    Unde  aimnl  thor'e  edition  of  his  works,  pp.  847,420.  —Ed. 
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And  in  saying  that 
Reflection  is  employed 
in  relation  to  objects 
of  senBe. 


words,  in  saying  that  reflection  is  employed  in  common  language 

in  relation  to  objects  of  sense.  It  is  never  em- 
ployed except  upon  the  mind  and  its  contents. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external 
object,  except  in  so  far  as  that  object  has  been 
previously  perceived,  and  its  image  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture.  We  may  be  said  to 
reflect  upon  it  in  memory,  but  not  in  perception.     But  to  return. 

Reid,  therefore,  you  will  observe,  identifies  attention  and  reflec- 
tion. Now  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  chapter  on  Attention  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Elements^  says,  "  Some  important  observations  on 
the  subject  of  attention  occur  in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writ- 
ings ;  particularly  in  his  Essays  on  tJie  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man^ 
p.  62,  and  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78  et  seq. 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  atten- 
tion to  things  external  is  properly  called  observation;  and  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  reflections^ 

I  may,  however,  notice  a  more  important  inadvertence  of  Mr. 

Stewait,  and  this  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  do, 
as  his  authority  is  worthy  of  high  respect,  not 
only  on  account  of  philosophical  talent,  but  of 
historical  accuracy.  In  various  passages  of  his 
writings,  Mr.  Stewart  states  that  Locke  seems 
to  have  considered  the  employment  of  the  term  reflection,  in  its 
psychological  acceptation,  as  original  to  himself;  and  he  notices 
it  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney-General 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  should,  in  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soid^  have  employed  this  term  in  the  same  signification.  How  Mr. 
Stewart  could  have  fallen  into  this  error,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 
The  word,  as  employed  by  Locke,  was  in  common  use  in  every 
school  of  philosophy  for  fifteen  hundred  years  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  It  was  a 
term  in  the  philosophy  both  of  Descartes,^  and  of  Gassendi ;  *  and 
it  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  schoolmen,  with  whom  it  was 


Locke  not  the  first 
to  nse  the  term  Re- 
flection in  its  psycho- 
logical application. 


1  ITorib,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122, 123. 

S  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by 
others.  [See  Keckermann,  Opem^  torn.  i.  p. 
1612,  where  he  distingii itches  reflection^  —  inteU 
Uetio  reflexa^  interna^  per  quam  homo  intelligit 
sanm  intellectum, —  from  the  intellectio  externa^ 
qua  intellectos alias  res  extra  ee  positas  per- 
■ciplt.  Sec  also  Mazurc.  Cows  de  Philosophief 
tom.i.  p.  8S1.  — Eo.] 


8  [Descartes,  Epist.,  P.  ii.,  Ep.  iv.  (See  Gro- 
yer,  Essais  PhUosophiques^  torn.  iv.  p.  118.)  l>e 
la  Forge,  Dt  Menu  Humana^  Pnef.,  p.  9.] 

4  [Gansendi,  Physica,  $  iii.  Mcrob.  Po9t.,  lib. 
ix.  c.  3.  (Opmi,  Leyden,  1G68;  vol.  ii.  p.  451.) 
"  Ad  sccundam  vero  opcrationcm  prsPRertim 
spectat  ipsa  intellectns  ad  suam  operationem 
attcntio,  rcflexione  ilia  supra  actionem  pro- 
priam,  qua  se  intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve 
se  agitare.^'] 
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a  household  word.*  From  the  schoolmen,  hideed,  Locke  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philoso])hy,  the 
derivation  of  our  knowledge  through  the  double  medium  of  sense 
and  reflection,  —  at  least,  some  of  them  had  in  terms  articulately 
enounced  this  princi])le  five  centuries  i)revious  to  the  English  phi- 
loso2)her,  and  enounced  it  also  in  a  manner  far  more  correct  than 
was  done  by  him  ;^  for  they  did  not,  like  Locke,  regard  reflection 
itself  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  —  thus  reducing  all  our  knowledge 
to  experience  and  its  generalization,  but  viewed  in  reflection  only 
the  channel  through  which,  along  with  the  contingent  phnenomena 
of  our  internal  exi)erience,  we  discover  the  necessary  judgments 
which  are  original  or  native  to  the  mind. 

There  is,  likewise,  another  oversight  of  Mr.  Stewart  which  I  may 
notice.  "Although,"  he  says,  "the  connection  between  attention 
and  memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology  in  their  enumeration  of  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ;  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  particular  examina- 
tion." ^  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  there  are  many  pre- 
vious authors  who  have  considered  attention  as  a  separate  faculty, 
and  treated  of  it  even  at  greater  length  than  3Ir.  Stewart  himself. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  *  but  of  the  whole 
Wolfian  school ;  and  to  these  I  may  add  Condillac,  *  Contzen,  ^  Tie- 
demann,  ^  Irwing,  ®  Malebranche®  and  many  others.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Taking,  however.  Attention  and  Reflection  for  acts  of  the  same 
faculty,  and  supposing,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  reflection  is  properly 
attention  directed  to  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  observation,  atten- 


1  [We  have  the  scholastic  brocard  pointinf^  sim.  Goclenius,  Lexicon  Pkilosophieum^  v.  Re» 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  study  of  self:  ^*  lie-  Jlfxus.  Kcckermaun,  Opera^  torn.  i.  pp.  1600, 
flexiva  coj^itatio  facile  fit  deflexiva."  See  1612.  Conimbriceniies  in  Arist.  de  Anima^  pp. 
Keckermann,  Op^ra,  torn,  i  p.  46G]  370,373.] 

2  [See  Scotus,  Super  Vnivernaltbus  Forphyriij  3  Elements^  i.  c.  2.  Collected  Works^  vol.  ii.  p. 
Qu.  iii. :  **Ad  t«rtium  dico  quod  ilia  propoa-  122.  — Kd. 

itio  Aristotelis,  nihil   est  in   intcllectu  quin  4  Psyckolo^ ia  Empiriea^  ^  22i^  et  seq.  —  Ed. 

prias  fuerit  in  sonsu,  vera  est  de  eo  quod  e.st  5  Origine  des  Connoisanees  Humaines,  part, 

primum  iutelligibile,  quod  est  scilicet  quod  i.  {  ii.  ch.  2.  — Ed. 

quid  est  rei  materialis,  non  autcni  de  omnibus  6  PreUctiotifs  Logiar.  et  Metapkysica  auctore 

per scintclligibilibus;  quia multa  per sc  Intel-  Adamo  Contzen;  Mechlin,  1830;  vol.  ill.  p. 

ii;;untur,  non  quia  speciem  faciunt  in  sensu,  31.    (Originally  published  in  1775-1780.)— Ed. 

■ed   per  reflcxionem   intellectus."    (IJy   the  7  Handbitthder  Pysehologie^'p.Yll.  —  ED. 

Scotista  the  act  of  intellect  was  ref;arded  as  8  Erfahrungen  und  Untersudiungen  {iber  den 

threefold:  Rectus^  —CoUeuivus,  —  Jifflexus,  See  Mtnschen  von  karl  Franz  von  Irw'ing,  Berlin, 

Conatantius  (a  Sarnano),  Tract,  de  Seeundis  1777,  b.  i.  p.  411;  b.  ii.  p.  209.  —Ed. 

hUentionibus :  Scoti  Opera,  p.  452.)     See  also  9  De  la  Recherche  de  laViriti,  lib.  iii.  ch.  4; 

Philip  Moceuicus,  Conlemplationea  (1581),  pas-  lib.  vi.  ch.  2.     Traiti  de  la  Morale ^  ch.  5.  —  Ed. 
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tion  directecl  to  tlie  ])h£enomena  of  matter;   the   main   question 

comes  to  be  considered,  Is  attention  a  faculty 
If  Attention  a  fao-      different  from  consciousness,  as  Reid  and  Stewart 

ulty     different     from  .        .     «       «        ^       i  ^  .1  ^  ",  ^ 

coniciougucM  ?  maintam  r    As  the  latter  of  these  philosojmers 

has  not  argued  the  point  himself,  but  merely 
refers  to  the  arguments  of  the  fonner  in  confirmation  of  their  com- 
mon doctrine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following  passage 

from  Reid,  in  which  his  doctrine  on  this  head  is 
Keid  quoted  in  re-       contained.     "  I  retum,"   ho   says,   "  to  what  I 

fereuoe  to   thia  que»-  ..  1         .1  •  r-  '    i*  ^• 

^jqjj  mentioned  as  the  mam  source  01  miormation  on 

this  subject,  —  attentive  reflection  upon  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds. 

"  All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  its  operations,  are,  by  Mr. 
Locke,  called  ideas  of  reflection,  A  man  may  have  as  distinct  no- 
tions of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of 
any  object  whatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  observes, 
are  got  by  the  ])ower  of  reflection.  But  what  is  this  j)ower  of 
reflection  ?  '  It  is,'  says  the  same  author,  *  that  power  by  which  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and  observes  its  own  actions  and  oper- 
ations.' lie  observes  elsewhere,  *That  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  j)erceive  all  other  thuigs,  takes  no 
notice  of  itself;  and  that  it  requires  art  and  ])auis  to  set  it  at  a 
distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object.' 

**  This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make  its  own  operations  its 
object :  to  attend  to  them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  is  the 
])Ower  of  reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  any  distinct  notion 
of  the  2>owers  of  our  own  or  of  other  minds. 

"This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  consciousness, 
with  w^hich  it  is  too  often  confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.  All 
men  are  conscious  of  the  ojierations  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  times 
while  they  are  awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  reflect  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objects  of  thought."^ 

Dr.  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  attention  is  a  voluntary  act.     This 

remark  might  have  led  him  to  the  observation. 

What  Attention  Ib.  ,  ?       .  «       , 

that  attention  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a  fac- 
ulty of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely  an  act  of  will  or  desire,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  objects  to  which  our  consciousness  is  sim- 
ultaneously extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity  with  which  it  is 
able  to  consider  each,  and  consequently  the  less  vivid  and  distinct 


1  luiUJUttw^  BsYMn,  Esrajr  i.,  chap.  r.    fbff.  ITorfts,  p.  289. 
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will  be  the  information  it  obtains  of  the  several  objects.  ^     This  law 
is  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 

**  Pluribus  intentus  minor  est  ad  sin^a  sensns." 

Such  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when  our  interest  in  any  par- 
ticular object  is  excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  in  our  power,  it  behooves  us  to  limit  our  consid- 
eration to  that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  othei*s.  This  is  done  by 
an  act  of  volition  or  desire,  which  is  called  attention.  But  to  view 
attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
consciousness,  is  utterly  inept.  Consciousness  may  be  compared  to 
a  telescope,  attention  to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in  accom- 
modating the  focus  to  the  object;  and  we  might,  with  equal  justice, 
distinguish  in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  from  the  general 
organ  of  vision,  as,  in  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from  consci- 
ousness as  separate  faculties.  Not,  however,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  the  same.  Attention  is  consciousness,  and  something 
more.  It  is  consciousness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law  of 
limitations,  to  some  determinate  object ;  it  is  consciousness  concen- 
trated. In  this  respect,  attention  is  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  in  proof  of 
the  position,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  special  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, but  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitions, 
Attention  as  a  gen-       j   ^\y^y\\   proceed   to  consider  it   in  its   various 

eral  phenomenon  of  ^  ti..  ji*  •o.^.i.j 

consciousneas.  aspects  and  relations;   and  havmg  just   stated 

the  law  of  limitation,  I  shall  go  on  to  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  attention  as  a  general  phaenomenon  of 
consciousness. 

And,   here,   I  have  first  to  consider  a  question  in  which  I  am 

again  sorry  to  find  myself  opposed    to  many  , 
Can  we  attend  to       distinguished  philosophers,  and  in  particular,  to 

more    than  a    single  ^  .    .  ,  . 

object  at  once  ?  ^^^  whosc  opinion  Oil  this,  as  on  every  other 

point  of  psychological  observation,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The  philosopher  I  allude 
to  is  Mr.  Stewart.  The  question  is.  Can  we  attend  to  more 
than  a  single  object  at  once?  For  if  attention  be  nothing  but  the 
concentration  of  consciousness  on  a  smaller  number  of  objects  than 
constitute  its  wi<iest  compass  of  simultaneous  knowledge,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  unless  this  widest  compass  of  consciousness  be  limited 
to  only  two  objects,  we  do  attend  when  we  converge  consciousness 
on  any  smaller  number  than  that  total  comj)lement  of  objects 
which  it  can  embrace  at  once.     For  example,  if  we  suppose  that 

1  [CL  Staeb.  Vber  den  MensdUHf  fi.  673;  and  Fries,  Anthropologies  i.  88.] 
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the  number  of  objects  which  consciousness  can  simultaneously  ap- 
prehend be  six,  the  limitation  of  consciousness  to  five,  or  four,  or 
three,  or  two,  or  one,  will  all  be  acts  of  attention,  different  in  de- 
gree, but  absolutely  identical  in  kind. 

Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  is  as  follows:  —  "Before,"  he  says,  "we 

leave  the  subject  of  Attention,  it  is  proper  to 
stewmrt  quoted  in      ^^^j^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^  question  which  has  been  stated 

reftrence  to  this  que«-  .11  1  , 

^^^  With  resi)ect  to  it;  whether  we  have  the  power 

of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other  woixls,  whether  we  can  attend,  at  one 
and  the  same  instant,  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  separately? 
This  question  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already  decided 
by  severar  philosophers  in  the  negative ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for 
my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  subject. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from  the 
instances  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  astonishing 
raj)idity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may  be  explained 
without  supposing  those  acts  to  be  coexistent;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual  operations  a  greater 
degree  of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know,  from  the  fact, 
that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on.  The  effect  of  practice  in  in- 
creasing this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  different  things  at 
once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phajiiomenon  in  question  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

"  The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  mentioned, 
is  particularly  favorable  to  this  explanation,  as  it  affords  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  successive 
acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to  produce  the  same  sensible 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that 
if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  philosophers  whoso  doctrine  I  am  now  con- 
troverting, would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 

coexistent. 

"Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 

of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  decide  with  confidence;  and,  therefore,  I  should  wish 
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the  conclusions  I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only  condition- 
ally established.  They  are  necessary  and  obvious  consequences  of 
the  general  principle,  '  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing 
at  once  ;'  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  tliat  supposition. 

"  It  is  commonly  underetood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of  music, 
a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music  separately, 
or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
establish  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind 
is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  so  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  per- 
ception of  an  interval  of  time. 

"The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  position, 
and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the 
mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this 
perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline?  With  respect  to  this  question, 
the  principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  mind 
does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of 
the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at 
the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involun- 
tary operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in 
the  same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  there- 
fore, formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception 
of  the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

"  In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  as  of  a 
triangle  or  a  sijuare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  very 
simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid  that  the  perception 
seems  to  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the  sides  are  multij)lied 
beyond  a  certain  number,  the  intei-val  of  time  necessary  for  these 
different  acts  of  attention  becomes  j)erceptible. 
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"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  otie  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is  that  this  point  is  the  mini' 
muin  visibile.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it;  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

"If  tliese  observations  bo  admitted,  it  will  follow  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  wo  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."^ 

On  this  point,  Dr.  Brown  not  only  coincides  with  Mr.  Stewart 

in  regard  to  the  special  fact  of  attention,  but 
Brown   coincidca      asscrts  in  general  that  the  mind  cannot  exist  at 

with  Stewart.  ,  .-...*, 

the  same  moment  m  two  dmerent  states,  that 
is,  in  two  states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately.  "  If  the 
mind  of  man,"  he  says,  "  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
it,  from  the  fii-st  feeling  with  which  life  commenced  to  the  last  with 
which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to  any  other  thinking  being, 
a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number 
of  successive  states  of  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  form- 
ing indeed  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as 
momentary  states  of  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individu- 
ally, and  successively  to  each  other.  To  suppose  the  mind  to 
exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity."  * 

I  shall'  consider  these  statements  in  detail.     Mr.  Stewart's  fii*st 

illustration  of  liis  doctrine  is  drawn  from  a  con- 
Criticism  of  stew-       cert  of  music,  in  which,  he  says,  "  a  good  ear 
art'g  doctrine/    His       ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^,  different  parts  of  the  music 

first  illustration  ft-om 

the    phffinomcnm    of       Separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once, 
•ound.  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony."     This 

example,  however,  appears  to  me  to  amount  to 
a  reduction  of  his  opinion  to  the  impossible.  What  are  the  facts 
in  this  example?  In  a  nmsical  concert,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
different  instruments  and  voices  emitting  at  once  an  infinity  of 
different  sounds.  These  all  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  indivisible 
moment  in  which  they  perish,  and,  consequently,  if  heard  at  all, 
much  more  if  their  mutual  relation  or  haimony  be  perceived,,  they 
must  be  all  heard  simultaneously.  This  is  evident.  For  if  the 
mind  can  attend  to  each  miniraura  of  sound  only  successively,  it, 
consequently,  requires  a  minimum  of  time  in  which  it  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  minimum  of  sound.     Now,  in  this  minimum  of 


1  JEZffnenfji,  vol.  i.  chap.  2.    Wor^j,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  LeeUirrs  on  the   Philosophy  of  the  Human 

140 — 143.  Mimt,  Lect.  xi.  p.  07,  (ed.  1880).  ~  Kd. 
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time,  there  coexist  with  it,  and  with  it  perish,  many  minima  of 
sound  which,  ex  hypothesis  are  not  perceived,  are  not  heard,  as  not 
attended  to.  In  a  concert,  therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  num- 
ber of  sounds  only  could  be  perceived,  and  above  tliis  petty  maxi- 
mum, all  sounds  would  be  to  the  ear  as  zero.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  No  concert,  however  numerous  its  instruments,  has  yet  been 
found  to  have  reached,  far  less  to  have  surpassed,  the  capacity  of 
mind  and  its  organ. 

But  it  is  even  more  impossible,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  undei-stand 

how  we  can  perceive  the  relation  of  different 

impoMibie,  on  Stew-       sounds,  that  is,  havc  any  feeling  of  the  harmony 

trt^B  doctrine,  to  un-       ^^  ^  conccit.     In  this  rcspcct,  it  is,  indeed, /t7o 

deretand  now  we  can  ... 

perceive  the  relation  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^  maiutinued  that  wc  cannot  attend 
of  different  sounds.  at  oncc  to  two  sounds,  ^ve  Cannot  perceive  them 

as  coexistent,  —  consequently,  the  feeling  of  har- 
mony of  which  we  are  conscious,  must  proceed  from  the  feeling 
of  the  relation  of  these  sounds  as  successively  perceived  in  different 
points  of  time.  We  must,  therefore,  compare  the  past  sound,  as» 
retained  in  memory,  with  the  present,  as  actually  perceived.  But 
this  is  impossible  on  the  hypothesis  itself  For  we  must,  in  this 
case,  attend  to  the  past  sound  in  memoiy,  and  to  the  present  sound 
in  sense  at  once,  or  they  will  not  be  perceived  in  mutual  relation  as 
harmonic.  But  one  sound  in  memory  and  another  sound  in  sense, 
are  as  much  two  different  objects  as  two  different  sounds  in  sense. 
Therefore,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable,  —  either  we  can 
attend  to  two  different  objects  at  once,  and  the  hypothesis  is  dis- 
proved, or  we  cannot,  and  all  knowledge  of  relation  and  hannony 
is  impossible,  which  is  absurd. 

The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  equally  startling,  as  taken 

from  Mr.  Stewart's  second  illustration  from  the 
His  second  iiiustra-       phenomena  of  vision.     He  holds  that  the  per- 

loLn^  of  ImoI  **       eeption  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of  a 

number  of  separate  acts  of  attention,  and  that 
each  act  of  attention  has  for  its  object  a  point  the  least  that  can  be 
seen,  the  minimum  visihih.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose 
that,  at  every  instantaneous  opening  of  the  eyelids,  the  moment 
sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  the  figure  of  the  objects  comprehended 
in  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  subdi\dded  into  almost  infinitesimal  parts, 
in  each  of  which  a  separate  act  of  attention  is  performed.  This 
is,  of  itself,  sufficiently  inconceivable.  But  this  being  admitted,  no 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  separate  acts  must  be  laid  up  .in  memory', 
in  imagination.     But  how  are  they  there  to  form  a  single  whole, 

22 
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unless  we  can,  in  imagination,  attend  to  all  the  minima  visibilia 
together,  which  in  perception  we  could  only  attend  to  severally? 
On  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  have  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
of  speaking,  when  I  consider  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  of  the  relation 
of  color  to  extension. 


LECTURE    XIV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,— ATTENTION   IN    GENERAL. 

In  the  former  part  of  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  argu- 
ment against  Reid's  analysis  of  Consciousness 

Becapitnlation.  .  .   i     /.       i  t      i  i  i 

into  a  special  faculty,  and  snowed  you  that, 
even  in  relation  to  Perception,  (the  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe,)  Consciousness  is  still  the 
common  ground  in  which  every  cognitive  operation  has  its  root. 
I  then  proceeded  to  prove  the  same  in  regard  to  Attention.  After 
some  observations  touching  the  confusion  among  ]>hiloso})hers,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  reflectioti^  as  a  sub- 
ordinate modification  of  attention,  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  you 
what  attention  properly  is,  and  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  con- 
sciousness. I  stated  that  attention  is  consciousness  applied  to  an 
act  of  will  or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  In  so  far  as  attention 
is  an  act  of  the  conative  faculty,  it  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge  at 
all,  for  the  mere  will  or  desire  of  knowing  is  not  an  act  of  cogni- 
tion. But  the  act  of  the  conative  faculty  is  exerted  by  relation  to 
a  certain  law  of  consciousness,  or  knowledge,  or  intelligence.  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Limitation,  is,  that  the  intension  of 
our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension,  —  in  other 
words,  that  the  fewer  objects  we  consider  at  once,  the  clearer  and 
more  distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  the  more 
vividly  we  will  or  desire  that  a  certain  object  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  known,  the  more  do  we  concentrate  consciousness  through 
some  special  faculty  upon  it.  I  omitted,  I  find,  to  state  that  I  think 
Reid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in  asserting  that  attention  is  only  a 
voluntary  act,  meaning  by  the  expression  voluntary^  an  act  of  free- 
will.   I  am  far  from  maintaining,  as  Brown  and  others  do,  that  all 

will  is  desire ;  but  still  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
Attention  po«ibie      ^re  frequently  determined  to  an  act  of  atten- 

without  an  act  of  free-        ^.  .  ,  .     ,  ,        ,         - 

,^1.  tion,  as  to  many  other  acts,  mdependently  of 

our  free  and  deliberate  volition.  Nor  is  it,  I 
conceive,  possible  to  hold  that,  though  immediatelj^etermined  to 
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an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it  is  only  by  the  permission  of  our 
will  that  this  is  done ;  consequently,  that  every  act  of  attention  is 
still  under  the  control  of  our  volition.  This  I  cannot  niumtain. 
Let  us  take  an  example:  —  When  occupied  with  other  matters,  a 
person  may  speak  to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  without  our  hav- 
ing any  consciousness  of  the  sound ;  *  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  intentionally  and 
with  will.  We  cannot  determinately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntarily 
withholding  our  attention;  and  we  can  no  more  open  our  eyes, 
and,  by  an  act  of  will,  avert  our  mind  from  all  perception  of  sight, 
than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will,  cease  to  live.  We  may  close  our 
ears  or  shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  suicide ;  but  we  cannot, 
with  our  organs  unobstructed,  wholly  refuse  our  (Attention  at  will. 
It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  the  more  correct  doctrine  to  hold  that 
there  is  no  consciousness  without  attention,  —  without  concentra- 
tion, but  that  attention  is  of  three  degrees  or  kinds.     The  first,  a 

mere  vital  and  irresistible  act;  the  second,  an 
Attention  of  three      ^^^  dctennincd  by  desire,  which,  though  invol- 

degrees  or  kinds.  "^   ,  '  '  ° 

untary,  may  be  resisted  by  our  will ;  the  third, 
an  act  determined  by  a  deliberate  volition.  An  act  of  attention,  — 
that  is,  an  act  of  concentration,  —  seems  thus  necessary  to  every 
exertion  of  consciousness,  as  a  certain  contraction  of  the  puj)il  is 
requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision.  We  have  formerly  noticed, 
that  discrimination  is  a  condition  of  consciousness ;  and  a  discrimi- 
nation is  only  possible  by  a  concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  con-esponds  to  the  lowest  degree,  —  to  the 
mere  vital  or  automatic  act  of  attention,  has  been  refused  the  name; 
and  attention^  in  contradistinction  to  this  mere  automatic  conti^ac- 
tion,  given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of  which,  however,  Reid  only 
recognizes  the  third. 

Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness,  what  the  contraction  of  the 

pui)il  is  to  sight ;  or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind, 

*  "/*.?"  ..  mport-      -^yi^at  the  microscope  or  tele8C0i>e  is  to  the  bod- 

mnce  of  attention.  ,  '^  ' 

ily  eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  special  faculty,  but  merely  consciousness  acting  under  the  law 
of  limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  whatever  be  its  rela- 
tions to  the  special  faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  efficiency, 
and  affords  them  a  power  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  des- 
titute. It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  the  primary 
condition  of  their  activity. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  discussion  of  the  question  regarding 
the  relation  of  consciousness  to   the   other  cognitive  faculties,  I 


^g^< 
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proceeded  to  consider  various  questions,  which,  as  not  peculiar  to 

any  of  the  special  faculties,  fall  to  be  discussed 

Can  we  attend  to       under   the  head  of  consciousness,  and  I  com- 

ject  at  oiice?  mcnced  with  the  curious  problem.  Whether  we 

can  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object  at  once. 
Mr.  Stewart  maintains,  though  not  without  hesitation,  the  nega- 
tive. I  endeavored  to  show  you  that  his  arguments  are  not  con- 
clusive, and  that  they  even  involve  suppositions  which  are  so  mon- 
strous as  to  reduce  the  thesis  he  supports  ad  impossibile.    I  have 

now  only  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Dr.  Brown's 

Brown'8   doctrine,       assertion  of  the  same  proposition,  though  in  dif- 

that  the  mind  cannot       ferent  terms.     In  the  passage  I  adduced  in  our 

exist  at  the  same  mo-         i  -r  i  11 

ment  in  two  different      ^^^^  Lccturc,  he  Commences  by  the  assertion, 
gtatcs.  that  the  mind  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  mo- 

ment, in  two  different  states, — that  is,  in  two 
states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately,  and  concludes  with 
the  averment  that  the  contrary  supposition  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

I  find  the  same  doctrine  maintained  by  Locke 
This  doctrine  main-      j^  ^j^^^  valuable,  but  neglected,  treatise  entitled 

tained  by  Locke.  ^ 

An  £J.ramtnation  of  Pere  Jualeoranche  s  Opinr 
io7i  of  Seeing  aU  Things  in  God,  In  the  thirty-ninth  section  he 
savs:  '"Different  sentiments  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  or  the  soul  that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial,  indivisible 
substance.  Now,  I  see  tlie  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear 
one  singing  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by, 
and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you  ])lease,  can  the  same 
unextended,  indivisible  substance  have  different,  nay,  inconsistent 
and  opposite,  (as  these  of  white  and  black  must  be,)  modifications 
at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indi- 
visible substance,  one  for  black,  another  for  white,  and  another  for 
red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we 
have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive, 
and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite  as  heat  and 
cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time  ?  "^  Leibnitz  has 
not  only  given  a  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay^  but  likewise  of  his 
Examination  of  Malehranche,     In  reference  to  the  passage  I  have 

just  quoted  Leibnitz  says:  "Mr.  Locke  asks, 
Oppofled  by      1         ^Q^n  the  same  unextended,  indivisible  substance, 

have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite 
modifications,  at  the  same  time  ? '  I  reply,  it  can.  What  is  incon- 
sistent in  the  same  object,  is  not  inconsistent  in  the  representation 
of  different  objects  which  we  conceive  at  the  same  moment.    For 
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Aristotle  opposed  to 
foregoing  doctrine. 

His  view,  as  para- 
phrased  by    Pliilopo- 

21118. 


this  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  different  parts  in  the 
soul,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  different  parts  in 
the  point  on  which,  however,  different  angles  rest."^     The  same 

thing  had,  however,  been  even  better  said  by 
Aristotle,  whose  doctrine  I  prefer  translating  to 
you,  as  more  perspicuous,  in  the  following  pasV 
sage  from  Joannes  Gramraaticus,  (better  known 
by  the  surname  Philoponus,)  —  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  his  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the 
very  supposition  which  on  Locke's  doctrine  would  infer  the  cor- 
poreal nature  of  mind,  is  alleged,  by  the  Aristotelians  and  Con- 
dillac,  in  ])roof  of  its  immateriality.  "  Nothing  bodily,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "  can,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part,  receive  contraries. 
The  finger  cannot  at  once  be  wholly  participant  of  white  and  of 
black,  nor  can  it,  at  once  and  in  the  same  place,  be  both  hot  and 
cold.  But  the  sense  at  the  same  moment  apprehends  Contraries. 
Wherefore,  it  knows  that  this  is  first,  and  that  second,  and  that  it 
discriminates  the  black  from  the  white.  In  what  manner,  there- 
fore, does  sight  simultaneously  perceive  contraries  ?  Does  it  do  so 
by  the  same  ?  or  does  it  by  one  part  apprehend  black,  by  another 
white  ?  If  it  does  so  by  the  same,  it  must  apprehend  these  witli- 
out  parts,  and  it  is  incoi-poreal.  But  if  by  one  part  it  apprehends 
this  quality,  and  by  another  that,  —  this,  he  says,  is  the  same  as 
if  I  perceived  this,  and  you  that.  But  it  is  necessary  that  that 
which  judges  should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  should  even 
apprehend  by  the  same  the  objects  which  are  judged.  Body  can- 
not^ at  the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  part^  apply  itself  to  con- 
traries or  things  absolutely  different.  But  sense  at  once  applies 
itself  to  black  and  to  white ;  it,  therefore,  applies  itself  indivisibly. 
It  is  thus  shown  to  be  incorporeal.  For  if  by  one  part  it  appre- 
hended white,  by  another  part  apprehended  black,  it  could  not 
discern  the  one  color  from  the  other;  for  no  one  can  distinsruish 
that  which  is  ])erceived  by  himself  as  different  from  that  which  is 
perceived  by  another."*     So  far,  Philoponus. 


1  Remarqufs  sur  le  Sentiment  du  Fire  Male- 
branefu ;  Opera  Philosophica,  edit.  Erdmann,  p. 
461.— Ed. 

2  The  text  of  Aristotle  here  partially  par- 
aphrased, {ProoDin,  f.  3ft  ed.  103.')),  and  more 
ftally  in  Commentar>'  on  texts,  144.  149,  is  as 
follows;— *H  «ra}  9o\ov  Srt  r)  trhp^  obx  t<rri 
rh  ttTX""^^^  aua^JiTfjpioif  iydytnj  yiip  ^u 
iarr6fAfifO¥  airrov  Kpivtiy  rh  KpTyov,     Otrrc 


8))  K^x^tffiiivois  M^x^Tcu  Kf^vfiy  Sri  rrc- 
pov  rh  y\vKh  rod  Acukou,  dAA&  hu  M  rwi 
&/u^  HrjKa  tltfcu.  Odra  fi^y  yitp  «r&y  (I  rov 
fihv  iyit  rov  8c  ah  aXo^oio,  S^Aof  &y  ctVy  5ti 
cTcpa  iiWiiKuv  A«7  8c  rh  tv  \4ytiu  &ri  ctc- 
poy'  trtpoy  yiip  rh  y\vKh  rov  \tvKov,  A/7CI 
&pa  rh  ain6'  "ilarrt  us  \4yfh  o0tw  frol  roci 
ira}  ala-^utrau.  "Or*  fi^y  oZy  ovx  ol6y  tc  ict- 
Xtopur/jidyois  npiyuy  rh,  Ktx^^P^^f*^*^  8^Xor 
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Dr.  Brown  calls  the  sensation  of  sweet  one  mental  state,  the  sen- 
sation of  cold  another ;  and  as  the  one  of  tliese 

Ciitici«m  of  Brown's  .    .  •  j.       -xi        ^  ^i         j.\         ^i 

states  may  exist  without  the  other,  they  arc  con- 
sequently different  states.     But  will  it  be  main- 
tained that  we   cannot,   at   one   and  the  same  moment,  feel  the 
^sensations  of  sweet  and  cold,  or  that  sensations  forming  apart  differ- 
ent states,  do,  when  coexistent  in  the  same  subject,  form  only  a 
single  state  ?     ^ 

The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  attend  to,  or  be  conscious  of,  only 

a   single    object   at  a  time,  would,  in  fact,  in- 

On  this  view  com-  i         .1  i      •  ^i     ^      n  •  i 

,      ,         ...  volve  tlie  conclusion   tliat  all  comparison   and 

pturisoii  impoesible.  ...  .  . 

discrimination  are  impossible ;  but  comparison 
and  discrimination  being  possible,  this  possibility  disproves  the  truth 
of  the  counter  proposition.  An  act  of  comparison  or  discrimination 
supposes  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  in  one  indivisible  con- 
sciousness, the  different  objects  to  be  compared  or  discriminated. 
Were  I  only  conscious  of  one  object  at  one  time,  I  could  never 
possibly  bring  them  into  relation  ;  each  could  be  apprehended  only 
separately,  and  for  itself  For  in  the  moment  in  which  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  object  A,  I  am,  ex  hypothesis  unconscious  of  the  object 
B  ;  and  in  the  moment  I  am  conscious  of  the  object  B,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  the  object  A.  So  far,  in  fact,  from  conscrousness  not  being 
competent  to  the  cognizance  of  two  things  at  once,  it  is  only 
possible  under  that  cognizance  as  its  condition.  For  without 
discrimination  there  could  be  no  consciousness  ;  and  discrimiuatiou 
necessarily  supposes  two  terms  to  be  discriminated. 

No  judgment  could  be  possible  were  not  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  thought  together  by  the  mind,  although  expressed 
in  language  one  after  the  other.  Nay,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  a 
syllogism  forms  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act ;  *  and  it  is  only  the 
necessity  of  i-etailing  it  piecemeal  and  by  succession,  in  order  to 
accommodate  thought  to  the  imj)erfection  of  its  vehicle,  language, 
that  affords  the  aj)pearance  of  a  consecutive  existence.  Some 
languages,  as  the  Sanscrit,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek,  express  the 
syntactical  relations   by  flexion,   and  not  by  mere  juxtaposition. 


"CiMvtp  7ckp  rh  avrh  Xtyti  8ti  iirtpoyt  t6  &ya- 
^hy  Kcd  rh  KtutSiff  ofirto  moI  Src  ^drtpov  Aryei 
Src  irtpoy  ko}  ^rcpoy,  ou  xarh  cv/xfitfirfKhs 
rh  5t€'  \tyo9  y»  oToy  vvv  \4yta  Jrt  ihtpoy, 
O'J  ficWoi  l>Ti  pvv  irtpov,  'AAA*  outw  A^yci, 
Kok  vwt  Kcik  $rt  tfvv  ifjta  &pa,  "CiffTt  &x^* 
purrov  Kok  iv  kx^picrto  XP^^V'  ^'  Animay 
lib.  iii.  c.  2, «  U.    Cf.  ('» 9, 10, 12, 13, 14,  with 


the  relmtive  oommentary  by  Philoponus.  — 
Ed. 

1  This  is  said  by  Aristotle  of  the  act  of  judg- 
ment; but  the  remark  applies  to  tliut  of  rea- 
soning also.  See  De  Anima,  iii.  6:  ^Ei'  oTs 
rh  }^€vios  Kcd  rh  iiXridtSf  aiv^tffis  tij  fjUri 

vorifidrofv  &airtp  ly  tvTtav T^ 

Jc  %v  voiovy,  rovro  6  ¥Ovs  iKwrrov.  — Ed. 
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Their  sentences  are  thus  bound  up  in  one  organic  whole,  the  prece- 
ding parts  remaining  suspended  in  the  mind,  till  the  meaning,  like 
an  electric  spark,  is  flashed  from  the  conclusion  to  the  commence- 
ment. This  is  the  reason  of  the  greater  rhetorical  effect  of  termin- 
ating the  Latin  period  by  the  verb.  And  to  take  a  more  elementary 
example,  —  "How  could  the  mind  comprehend  these  words  of* 
Horace, 

'Bocchum  in  remotis  carmina  mplbiu 
Vidl  doccntem/ 

unless  it  could  seize  at  once  those  images  in  which  the  adjectives 
are  separated  from  their  substantives  ?  **  * 

The  modem  philosophers  who  have  agitated  this  question,  are  not 

aware  that  it  was  once   canvassed   likewise  in 

niia  quertion  can-      ^^^  schools  of  the  middle  ages.     It  was  there 

Tufwcd  ill  ihe  schooU  i  i,     ^i  -j.'  n        -^        •    -  i/     ^ 

of  the  middle  aces.  expressed  by  the  proposition,  Fossitne  tnteuectus 

nosier  plura  aimid  vUeUigere.*  Maintaining 
the  negative,  we  find  St.  Thomas,  Cajetanus,  Ferrariensis,  Capri- 
olus,  Hervaeus,  Alexan<ler  Alensis,  Albertus  Mjignus,  and  Durandus; 
Avhile  the  affirmative  was  asserted  by  Seotus,  Occam,  Gregorius 
Arimincnsis,  Lichetus,  Marsilius,  Biel,  and  others. 

Snj>posing  that  the  mind  is  not  limited  to  the  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  a  single  object^  a  question  arises, 
How  many  objects      jJow  many  objccts  can  it  embrace  at  once? 

c«u  the  mind  embrace        __  ,,_  ,,  ,         ▼    «  i        .    ^    i  ^i     ^ 

^^  ^jj^g ,  You  Will   recollect  that  I  fonnerly  stated  that 

the  greater  the  number  of  objects  among 
which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  distiibuted,  the  feebler  and  less 
distinct  will  be  its  cognizance  of  each. 

"  Pluribus  Intcntus,  minor  est  ad  sinf^la  sensiis." 

Consciousness  will  thus  be  at  its  maximum  of  intensity  when 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object ;  and  the  question  comes 
to  be,  how  many  several  objects  can  the  mind  simultaneously 
survey,  not  with  vivacity,  but  without  absolute  confusion  ?  I  find 
this  i>roblem  stated  and  differently  answered,  by  different  philoso- 
phers, and  apparently  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other.  By 
Charles  Bonnet'  the  mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of 


1  [Bonstetten,  Etudes  dt  P  Homnu,  torn.  ii.  i.  o.  22,  p.  184,  fbl.  a  (ed.  Aid.)  Nemesins,  Dt 
p.  877,  note.]  Natum  Homhus^  o.  vli.  p.  184— ed.  Hatthaei.] 

3  [Bt$ai  dt  Ptyckologie,  o.  xxxrili.  p.  182. 

9  [See  Aquinas,  Skmima,  pan  1.,  Q.  85,  art.  Compare  his  Es$ai  Anal^ique  Mur  r  Ame^  torn. 
i.    Cf.  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  Dt  Anitna^  lib.      i.  c.  ziU.  p.  168  «f  Mf.] 
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six  objects  at  once;  by  Abraham  Tucker^  the  number  is  limited  to 
four;  while  Destutt-Tracy ^  again  ami)lifies  it  to  six.  The  opinion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  philosophers,  appeara  to  me  correct. 
You  can  easily  make  the  experiment  for  yourselves,  but  you  must 
beware  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  you  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  find  it  difiicult  to  view  at  once 
more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion ;  but  if  you 
group  tliem  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  conij)re]iend  as 
many  groups  as  you  can  units ;  because  tlie  mind  considei-s  these 
groups  only  as  units,  —  it  views  them  as  wlioles,  and  throws  their 
parts  out  of  consideration.  You  may  peribrm  the  experiment  also 
by  an  act  of  imagination.  <v. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  shall  make  some  observations  on 
the  value  of  attention,  considered  in  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
will,  and  on  the  importance  of  forming  betimes  the  habit  of  delib- 
erate concentration. 

The  greater  capacity  of  continuous  thinking  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses, the  longer  and  more  steadily  can  lie  fol- 

Vaiuc  of  attention       Iqw  out  the  snnie  train  of  thought, — the  stronger 

considcreil  in  itA  liigh-         •     i  •  /»     ^^      a*  i    • 

e»t  degree  a«  an  act  ^^  "'^  powcr  of  attention ;  and  m  proportion  to 
of  will.  liis  power  of  attention  will  be  the  success  with 

which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  commence- 
ment is  difficult;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  intellectual 
effort.  When  we  turn  for  the  first  time  our  view  on  any  given 
object,  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of  our  thoughts. 
Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an  arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from 
the  matters  which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or  which  every 
moment  force  themselves  on  our  consideration,  —  even  when  a 
resolute  determination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has 
smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel ;  still  the  mind  is  con- 
tinually ]>erplexed  by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting 
thoughts,  which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclu- 
sively occupy  its  view,  in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light. 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  new 
object,  it  will,  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a  favorite 
when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  our 
previous  knowledge,  and  of  our  established  associations  of  tlioughts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  titne 
and  custom.    Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which  we  must 

1  [Idghi  9fNatmt^  0.  xir.  i  5.]  bert,  MHangn^  toI.  ir.  pp.  40, 151.    AnciHon, 

2  [Ideologies  tom.  L  p.  463.  Compare  Deg-  Noweaux  B/Mangea^  torn.  ii.  p.  135.  Hmle- 
•nmdo,  2>ejt  Signasj  i.  167,  who  allows  Of  to  branche,  Recherche^  lir.  iii.  o.  2,  tom.  1.  p.  191.] 
embrace,  at  one  view,  fiye  unitiea.    O'Alem- 
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resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven  our  new 
study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  —  indeed,  only  by  compul- 
sion. But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  every  step,  as  we  advance,  will  be  found  easier ;  the 
mind  becomes  more  animated  and  energetic ;  the  distractions  grad- 
ually diminish ;  the  attention  is  more  exclusively  concentrated 
upon  its  object ;  the  kindred  ideiis  flow  with  greater  freedom  and 
abundance,  and  afford  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  suitable  for 
illustration.  At  length,  our  system  of  thought  harmonizes  with 
our  j)ursuit.  The  whole  man  becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher, 
or  historian,  or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought  relating 
to  this  character.  lie  now  energizes  freely,  and,  consequently, 
with  pleasure ;  for  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unforc(jd  and  unimpeded  ^ 
energy.  All  that  is  produced  in  this  state  of  mind,  bears  the  stamp 
of  excellence  and  perfection.  Helvetius  justly  observes,  that  the 
very  feeblest  intellect  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  inference 
of  one  mathematical  position  from  another,  and  even  of  making 
such  an  inference  itself.^  Now,  the  most  difficult  and  complicate 
demonstrations  in  the  w^orks  of  a  Xewton  or  a  La])lace,  are  all  made 
up  of  such  immediate  inferences.  They  are  like  houses  composed 
of  single  bricks.  No  greater  exertion  of  intellect  is  required  to 
make  a  thousand  such  inferences  than  is  requisite  to  make  one ;  as 
the  effort  of  laying  a  single  brick  is  the  maxunum  of  any  individual 
effort  in  the  construction  of  such  a  house.  Thus,  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  consists 
principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  the  application  of  a 
more  continuous  attention  than  the  other,  —  that  a  Newton  is  able 
without  fatigue  to  connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long 
series  towards  a  determinate  end ;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity 
is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let  fall  the  thread  which  he  had  begun 

to  spin.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac,  with 
equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admit- 
ted. To  one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  ho  replied  that 
if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  talent.*  There  is  but  little  analogy  between 
mathematics  and  play-acting ;  but  I  heard  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  nearly  the  same  language,  attribute  the  whole  superiority  of  her 
unrivalled  talent  to  the  more  intense  study  which  she  bestowed 
upon  her  parts.    If  what  Alcibiades,  in  the  Symposium^  of  Plato, 

narrates  of  Socrates  were  true,  the  father  of 
Greek  philosophy  must  have  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty of  meditation  or  continuous  attention  in  the  highest  degree. 

1  De  r  Aipru— Diaooora iii.  0.  ir.— Ed,       S  See  Beid'i  Workt,  p.  687.       8  P.  230.— Ed. 
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The  story,  indeed,  has  some  appearance  of  exaggeration ;  but  it 
shows  what  Alcibiades,  or  rather  Plato  through  him,  deemed  the 
requisite  of  a  great  thinker.  According  to  this  report,  in  a  mili- 
tar}"  ex]>edition  which  Socrates  made  along  with  Ak*ibiades,  the 
philosopher  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to  stand  for  a  whole 
day  and  a  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  second  morning,  motion- 
less, with  a  fixed  gaze,  —  thus  showing  that  he  was  uninterruptedly 
engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject :  "  And  thus," 
says  Alcibiades,  "  Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do  when  his  mind  is 
occupied  with  inquiries  in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. He  then  never  interrupts  his  meditation,  and  forgets  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleep,  —  ever^'thing,  in  short,  imtil  his  inquiry  has 
reached  its  termination,  or,  at  least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in 
it."     In  this  history  there  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  exaggeration; 

but  still  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  undeniable. 

Like  Newton,  Descartes  arrogated  nothing  to 
the  force  of  his  intellect.  What  he  had  accomplished  more  than 
other  men,  that  he  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  his  method;^ 

and  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  eulogizes  his  method. 

Bacon.  •        i         •        i  n  .1  •»  . 

—  in  that  It  j)laces  all  men  with  equal  attention 
upon  a  level,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  the  j)rerogatives  of 
genius.*    ^ay,  genius  itself  has  been  analyzed  by  the  shrewdest 

observers   into   a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 

"Genius,  says  Ilelvetius,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention,"  (une  attefi^ 

tio?i  8uivic)P    "Genius,"  says  BufTon,*  "is  only 
r    u  ^  protracted  patience,"    (une  lonf/ue  pcUknce), 

"In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvier,* 
"  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly 

constitutes  genius."     And  Chesterfield  has  also 

observed,  that  "  the  power  of  applying  an  atten- 
tion, steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark 
of  a  8U]>erior  genius."^  <k 

These  examples  and  authorities  concur  in  establishing  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  he  who  would,  vnih  success,  attempt  discover^',  either 
by  inquiry  into  the  works  of  nature,  or  by  meditation  on  the 
phaenomcna  of  mind,  must  acquire  the  faculty  of  abstracting  him- 
selfj  for  a  season,  from  the  invasion  of  surrounding  objects ;  must  be 

1  Di$eour»  dt  la  Mithode,  p.  1.  —Ed.  5  Eloge  Wstoriqtu  de  M.  HdHy,  quoted  by 

3  Nov.  Org.,  lib.  L  tph.  61.  -  Ed.  Tou«aiiit,  De  la  Pensies,  p.  J519.] 

6  Letters  to  hit  Son.    Letter  Ixxxix.    [Coin> 
8  2)b  r  Esprit,  Diicoun  Hi.  chap.  iv. — Ed.        ^^  Bonnet,  EssaiAnal^ique,  torn,  i.,  prtfacc, 

4  [Quoted  by  Ponelle,  Manuei,  p.  371.]  p.  8.] 
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able  even,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  and  live,  as  it  were,  a  pure  intelligence,  within  the 

circle  of  his  thoughts.     This  faculty  has  been 
inauncesof  tiiepo^      manifested,  more  or  less,  by  aU  whose  names  are 

er  of  AuHtractiuii.  '  *     * 

associated  with  the  progress  of  the  intellectual 
sciences.  In  some,  indeed,  the  power  of  abstraction  almost  degen- 
erated into  a  habit  akin  to  disease,  and  the  examples  which  now 
occur  to  me,  would  almost  induce  me  to  retract  what  I  have  said 
about  the  exaggeration  of  Plato's  history  of  Socrates. 
Archimedes,^  it  is  well  known,  was  so  absorbed  in  a  geometrical 

meditation,  that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storm- 
ing of  Syracuse  by  his  own  death-wound,  and 
his  exclamation  on  the  entrance  of  Roman  soldiei-s  was,  —  Koli 
turbare  cirvulos  fneos.     In  like  manner,  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most 

learned  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  student  in 

Paris,  was  so  engrossed  in  tlie  study  of  Homer, 

that  he  became  aware  of  tlie  massacre  of  St.  BartholomcAV,  and  of 

his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsecpient  to  the  catastrophe.    Tlie 

philosoi)her  Cameades*  was  habitually  liable  to 

fits  of  meditation,  so  profound,  that,  to  prevent 

him  from  sinking  from  inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed 

him  like  a  child.     And  it  is  reported  of  New- 

Kewton.  -i.i.  i  *      ^ 

ton,  that,  while  engaged  m  his  mathematical 
researches,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.     Cardan,''  one  of  the  most 

illustrious  of  i)hilosophers  and  mathematicians. 

Cardan.  *       .        '  ,         .       ,  ,        , 

was  once,  upon  a  journey,  so  lost  m  thought,  that 
he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  journey.  To  the  ques- 
tions of  his  driver  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer ; 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  at  niirhtfall,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  carriage  at  a  stand-still,  and  directly  under  a  gallows.     The 

mathematician  Vieta  was  sometimes  so  buried 

in  meditation,   that  for   hours  he  bore    more 

resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living,  and  was  then  wholly 

unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him.     On  the  day  of 

his  marriage,  the  great  Budaeus  forgot  everj'- 

thing  in  philological  speculations,  and  he  was 

only  awakened  to  the  affairs  of  the  external  world  by  a  tardy 

embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  found  him  absorbed  in  the 

composition  of  his  Cornmentarii, 

It  ifl  beautifully  observed  by  Malebranche,  "  that  the  discovery  of 

1  See  Taleriiu  Kazimua,  lib.  riii.  o.  7.  ~  Ed.  •  Awf .,  lib.  Tiii.  o.  7. — £d. 

t  [Steeb,  iJbttdim  MtntcJun,  ii.  671  ] 
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truth  can  only  be  made  by  the  labor  of  attention;  because  it  is  only 

the  lalx)r  of  attention  which    has  light  for  its 

n^'i«L™«n!rU*?       reward  ;"i  and  in  another  place  :  ^   "Theatten- 

ton<^o7auenUor.^'^       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    intellect   is   a  natural  prayer  by 

which  we  obtain  the  enlightenment  of  reason. 
But  since  the  fall,  the  intellect  frequently  experiences  appalling 
droughts ;  it  cannot  pray ;  the  labor  of  attention  fatigues  and  afflicts 
it.  In  fact,  this  labor  is  at  first  great,  and  the  recomjiense  scanty ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  unceasingly  solicited,  pressed,  agi- 
tated by  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  whose  inspiration  and 
impulses  it  is  always  agreeable  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter  \ 
of  necessity ;  we  must  invoke  reason  to  be  enlightened  ;  there  is  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  light  and  intelligence  but  by  the  labor  of 
attention.  Faith  is  a  gifl  of  God  which  we  earn  not  by  our  merits ; 
but  intelligence  is  a  gift  usually  only  conceded  to  desert.  Faith  is 
a  pure  grace  in  every  sense ;  but  the  understanding  of  a  truth  is  a 
grace  of  such  a  character  that  it  must  be  merited  by  labor,  or  by  the 
cooperation  of  grace.  Those,  then,  who  are  capable  of  this  labor, 
aiul  who  are  always  attentive  to  the  truth  which  ought  to  guide 
them,  have  a  disposition  which  would  undoubtedly  deserve  a  name 
more  magnificent  than  those  bestowed  on  the  most  splendid  virtues. 
But  although  this  habit  or  this  virtue  be  inseparable  from  the  love 
of  order,  it  Ls  so  little  known  among  us  that  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  done  it  the  honor  of  a  particular  name.  May  I,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  in  calling  it  by  the  equivocal  name  of  force  of  intellect. 
To  acquire  this  true  force  by  which  the  intellect  supports  the  labor 
of  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  betimes  to  labor ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  we  can  only  acquirc  habits  by  acts,  and  can  only 
strengthen  them  by  exercise.  But  perhaps  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
begin.  "We  recollect  that  we  began,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  off*.  Hence  we  get  discouraged  ;  we  think  ourselves  unfit  for 
meditation  ;  we  renounce  reason.  If  this  be  the  case,  whatever  we 
may  allege  to  justify  our  sloth  and  negligence,  we  renounce  virtue, 
at  least  in  part.  For  without  the  labor  of  attention,  we  shall  never 
comj)ix»hend  the  grandeur  of  religion,  the  sanctity  of  morals,  the  i 
littleness  of  all  that  is  not  God,  the  absurdity  of  the  passions,  andy 
^of  all  our  internal  miseries.  Without  this  labor,  the  soul  will  live 
in  blindness  and  in  disorder ;  because  there  is  naturally  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  light  that  should  conduct  us ;  we  shall  be  eternally 
under  disquietude  and  in  strange  embarrassment;  for  we  fear  every- 
thing when  we  walk  in  darkness  and  surrounded  by  precipices.  It 
is  true  that  faith  guides  and  supports ;  but  it  does  so  only  as  it 

1  jyaiU  de  MaraU^  partie  i.  chap.  vJ.  §  1.  S  llnd.^  partie  i.  chap«T.  §  4-  —  ^* 
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produces  some  liglit  by  the  attention  which  it  excites  in  us ;  for 
light  alone  is  what  can  assure  minds,  like  ours,  which  have  so  many- 
enemies  to  fear." 
I  have  translated  a  longer  extract  than  I  intended  when  I  began ; 

but  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  observations 
study  of  th6  writ-      ^^  g^  great,  and  they  are  so  admirably  expressed 

logs   of  Malebranche        .      -.-^  ,  i  ^    %  •    •     •.   1 1  i         , 

recommended.  ^^  Malebranche  8  o\ni  inimitable  style,  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  leave  off.  They  are  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  would 
earnestly  refer  you,  —  indeed,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  there  is  no  philosophical  author  who  can  be  more  profitably  stud- 
ied than  Malebranche.  As  a  thinker,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
that  France  has  ever  produced,  and  as  a  writer  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, there  is  not  another  European  author  who  can  be  placed  before 
him.  His  style  i^  a  model  at  once  of  dignity  and  of  natural  ease  ; 
and  no  metaphysician  has  been  able  to  express  himself  so  clearly  and 
precisely  without  resorting  to  technical  and  scholastic  terms.  That 
he  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated,  but  exploded  hypothesis,  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why  he  is  far  less  studied  than  he  otherwise  deser\'es. 
His  works  are  of^  principal  value  for  the  admirable  observations  on 
human  nature  which  they  embody ;  and  M^ere  everything  to  be 
expunged  from  them  connected  with  the  Yision  of  all  things  in  the 
Deity^  and  even  with  the  Cartesian  hypotheses  in  general,  they  would 
still  remain  an  inestimable  treasury  of  the  acutest  analyses,  expressed 
in  the  most  appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  admirable  elo- 
quence. In  the  last  respect,  ho  is  only  approached,  certainly  not 
surpassed,  by  Hume  and  Mendelssohn. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  the  practical  bearings  of 
Attention,  not  only  because  tliis  princii^le  constitutes  the  better  half 
of  all  intellectual  power,  but  because  it  is  of  consequence  that  you 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  acquiring, 
by  early  and  continued  exercise,  the  habit  of  attention.  There  are, 
however,  many  points  of  great  moment  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
and  the  dependence  of  ]\Iemory  upon  Attention  might  alone  form 
an  interesting  matter  of  discussion.  You  will  find  some  excellent 
obsen'ations  on  this  subject  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  Elements} 

I  See  Wwks^  ii.;  EUmtntty  i.  p.  122  it  $eq.,  and  p.  863.— Eix 


LECTURE    XV- 


CONSCIOUSNESS,  — ITS   EVIDENCE    AND   AUTHORITY. 


ConfcioufineM    the 
source  of  I'Lilo^ophy. 


IIavixg  now  concliulcd  the  discussion  in  regard  to  what  Con- 
sciousness is,  and  shown  you  that  it  constitutes  the  fundamental 

form  of  every  act  of  knowledge ;  —  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it  as  the  source  from  whence 
we  must  derive  every  fact  in  the  Philo80j>hy  of 
Mind.  And,  in  prosecution  of  this  puipose,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  really  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  source,  from  which  all  knowledge  of  the  mental  pha?nomena 
must  be  obtained;^  in  the  second  ])lace,  I  shall  consider  the  char- 
acter of  its  evidence,  and  what,  under  different  relations,  are  the 
different  degrees  of  its  authority  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  I  shall  state 
what,  and  of  what  nature,  are  the  more  general  phjenomena  which 
it  reveals.  Having  terminated  these,  I  shall  then  descend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the 
particular  modifications  of  which  consciousness  is  susceptible. 
We  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  fii*st  place,  the  authority,  —  the 

certainty  of  this  instrument.     Now,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  i)hilosophy,  as  it  aftinns  its  own 
possibility,  must  aflirm  the  veracity  of  consci- 
ousness; for,  as  philosophy  is  only  a  scientific 
develoj)ment  of  the  facts  which  consciousness 
reveals,  it  follows,  that  philosophy,  in  denying  or  doubting  the  tes- 
timony of  consciousness,  would  deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence. 
I^  therefore,  philosophy  be  not /elo  de  «e,  it  must  not  invalidate  the 


The  possibility  of 
Philosophy  implies  the 
veracity  of  comoioaa- 


1  Under  tlie  head  here  epecifled,  the  Author 
occasionally  delivered  from  the  Chair  three 
lectures,  which  contained  *'  a  summary  view 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  higher  animals, 
more  especially  in  man;  and  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  results  obtained  [by  him]  from 
an  extensive  and  accurate  induction  on  the 
aixe  of  the  Encephalus  and  its  principal  parts, 
both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals, — serv- 
ing to  prove  that  no  assistance  is  afforded  to 
Mental  Philosophy  by  the  examination  of 


the  Nervous  System,  and  that  the  doctrine, 
or  doctrines,  which  found  upon  the  supiKMed 
parallelism  of  brain  and  mind,  are,  as  far 
as  observation  extends,  wholly  groundless." 
These  lectures,  as  foreign  in  their  details  from 
the  general  subject  of  the  Course,  are  omitted 
in  the  present  publication.  A  general  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  conclusions  to  which 
the  researches  of  the  Author  on  this  subject 
conducted  him,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
II.  — Ed. 
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integrity  of  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart,  the  punctum  aaUenSj 
of  its  being ;  and  as  it  would  actively  maintain  its  own  credit,  it 
must  be  able  positively  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  consciousness :  for, 
as  Lucretius^  well  observes;,. 

"...  Ut  in  Fabrica,  si  prava  est  Rogula  prima, 
Normaquc  si  fallax  rcctis  rej^onibos  exit, 
Omnia  mcndose  fieri,  atque  ot>stipa  ncccssum  est ; 
Sic  igitnr  Ratio  tibi  rerom  prava  necesse  est, 
Falsaquo  sit,  falsis  qutecanqae  ab  Sonsibus  orta  est." 

And  Leibnitz "  truly  says, —  "  If  our  immediate  internal  exi)erience 
could  possibly  deceive  us,  there  could  no  longer  be  for  us  any  truth 
of  fact  (verite  de  /ait),  nay,  nor  any  truth  of  reason  {veriti  de 
raison)^ 

So  far  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute ;  if  philosophy  is  possible, 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  is  authentic.  No  philo80]>her  denies 
its  authority,  and  oven  the  Skeptic  can  only  attempt  to  show,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Dogmatist,  that  consciousness,  as  at  variance 
with  itself,  is,  therefore,  on  that  hypothesis,  mendacious. 

But  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  in  itself  confessedly 
above  all  suspicion,  it  follows,  that  we  inquire  into  the  conditions 
or  laws  which  regulate  the  legitimacy  of  its  applications.  The  con- 
scious mind  being  at  once  the  source  from  which  we  must  derive 
our  knowledge  of  its  phienomena,  and  the  mean  through  which  that 
knowledge  is  obtained,  Psychology  is  only  an  evolution,  by  consci- 
ousness, of  the  facts  which  consciousness  itself  reveals.  As  every 
system  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  thus  only  an  exposition  of  these 
&cts,  every  such  system,  consequently,  is  true  and  comi)lete,  as  it 
feirly  and  fully  exhibits  what,  and  what  only,  consciousness  ex- 
hibits. 

But,  it  may  be  objected, — if  consciousness  be  the  only  revela- 
tion we  possess  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
CoDMiousnew,  u  the      jf  consciousness  be  also  the  sole  criterion  by 

eriterion    of  philwo*        .  .  ,  .    ,  ...  .  i*      -t     . 

phy.  naturally  clear  ^^'^^  T"^  ^f '^  mteq)ret  the  meanmg  of  what 
and  unerring.  this    revelation  contains,  this  revelation  must 

be  very  obscure,  —  this  criterion  must  be  very 
uncertain,  seeing  that  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  all  equally 
appeal  to  this  revelation  and  to  this  criterion,  in  support  of  the 
most  contradictory  opinions.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  variety  and  con- 
tradiction of  philoso]>hical  systems,  —  this  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  all  these  systems  either  openly  profess  allegiance  to 

1  Dt  Rtnmn  Mrtiiro,  lib.  T.  616.  t  Namntmtx  Aasu,  lib.  U.  o.  27,  §  18.  —Ed. 
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consciousness,  or  silently  confess  its  authority.  But  admitting  all 
this,  I  am  still  bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  consciousness  affords 
not  merely  the  only  revelation,  and  only  criterion  of  philosophy, 
but  that  this  revelation  is  naturally  clear, —  this  criterion,  in  itself^ 
unerring.  The  history  of  philosophy,  like  the  history  of  theology, 
is  only,  it  is  too  true,  the  history  of  variations,  and  we  must  admit 
of  the  book  of  consciousness  what  a  great  Calvinist  divine  ^  bitterly 
confessed  of  the  book  of  Scripture,  — 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quasrit  sua  dogmata  quisquc; 
Invenit  et  paritcr  dogmata  quisque  sua." 

In  regard,  however,  to  either  revelation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

source  of  this  diversity  is  not  in  the  book,  but 

in  philosophy.  ,  ^      . 

to  ask  of  it  what  they  shall  believe,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  believe  already,  the  standard  of  unity  and  truth 
becomes  in  human  hands  only  a  Lesbian  rule.  ^  And  if  philoso- 
phers, in  place  of  evolving  their  doctrines  out  of  consciousness, 
resort  to  consciousness  only  when  they  are  able  to  quote  its  authority 
in  confirmation  of  their  j)reconceived  opinions,  j)hilosophical  sys- 
tems, like  the  sandals  of  Theramenes,^  may  fit  any  feet,  but  can 
never  j)rcteud  to  represent  the  immutability  of  nature.  And  that 
philosophers  have  been,  for  the  most  pail,  guilty  of  this,  it  is  not 
extremely  difficult  to  show.  They  have  seldom  or  never  taken  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness,  and  nothing 
but  the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  have  either  overlooked,  or 
rejected,  or  interi^olated. 

Before  we  are  entitled  to  accuse  consciousness  of  being  a  false,  or 

vacillating,   or    ill-informed   witness, —  we    are 
We  arc  bonnd  to  in-      ^^^^^^(1    fi^gt  ^f  j^H    to   SCO   whether  there   be 

quire  whether  there  be  .   i       .  i       . 

any  rules  by  which  in  ^^Y  i'"l^«  ^^Y  which,  in  employing  the  testi- 
empioyiug  the  testi-  mony  of  cousciousiiess,  wc  must  be  governed ; 
mony   of  conscious-       ^Jr^^^   whether  philosophers  have  evolved   their 

ness,  we  must  be  irov-  .       n  •  .         -i      i  • 

^^^g^  systems   out  ot    consciousness   m  obedience  to 

these  rules.  For  if  there  be  rules  under  which 
alone  the  evidence  of  consciousness  can  be  fairly  and  fully  given, 
and,  consequently,  under  which   alone  consciousness  can  serve  as 

1  S.  Werenfels,  Dissertationes.  Amstel.  1710,  irpis  yip  t^  f^X^f^  '''^^  Xi^ov  fitrauciytTrfu 
vol.  ii  p.  391.  —  Ed.  Ktd  oif  fi4yti  6  Kcwdtv.  —Ed. 

8  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic,  r.  10:  Tov  ykp  Aop-  iwofjuportpiCoy  kel  tfi  irpoaip4(ru  rfjy  iro\- 
i<rrov  a6pi(rTos  icol  6  Koyt&y  itrriv^  &<nrep  Ktd  irdaSy  ^ircifX^^  K6bopyos,  Plutarch,  iVt- 
rijs  A€(rfilas  ouroSo/i^f  6  fiokifi^tyos  kom^V      eias^  vol.  i.  p.  625  (ed.  1599).  —  Ed. 
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an  infallible  standard  of  certainty  and  truth,  and  if  philoso2)hers 
have  despised  or  neglected  these,  —  then,  must  we  remove  the 
reproach  fi*om  the  instrument,  and  affix  it  to  those  blundering  work- 
men who  have  not  known  how  to  handle  and  apply  it.  In  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  the  veracity  and  perspicuity  of  this,  the  natural, 
revelation  of  our  mental  being,  I  shall,  therefore,  first,  endeavor 
to  enumerate  and  explain  the  general  rules  by  which  we  must 
be  governed  in  applying  consciousness  as  a  mean  of  internal  ob- 
servation, and  thereafter  show  how  the  variations  and  contradic- 
tions of  philosophy  have  all  arisen  from  the  violation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  laws.  If  I  accomplish  this  at  present  but  imper- 
fectly, I  may  at  least  jJead  in  excuse,  that  the  task  I  undertake 
is  one  that  has  not  been  previously  attempted.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  you  will  view  what  I  am  to  state  to  you  on  this  subject 
rather  as  the  outline  of  a  course  of  reasonmg,  than  as  anything 
pretending  to  finished  argument. 

In  attempting  a  scientific  deduction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 

from  the  data  of  consciousness,  there  are,  in  all, 
nnder^whkh  con^i'  ^^  ^  generalize  correctly,  three  laws  which  aflfbrd 
ousness  can  bo  legiti-  the  exclusive  Conditions  of  psychological  legiti- 
mately applied  to  the  niacy.  Thesc  laws,  or  regulative  conditions,  are 
cons  eration  o  self-evident,  and  yet  they  seem  never  to  have 

own  phaenomena.  '  •^  "^ 

been  clearly  proposed  to  themselves  by  2)hiloso- 
phers,  —  in  philosophical  speculation,  they  have  certainly  never 
been  adequately  obeyed. 

The  First  of  these  rules  is,  —  That  no  fact  be  assumed  as  a  fact 

of  consciousness    but    what    is    ultimate   and 

i.  The  law  of  Parci-        gj,^    j^       rpj^j^    f    ^,^^j^   ^^^    ^^^    j^^^   ^^  ^^^^^ 
mony. 

mony. 
The  Second, — that  which  I  would  style  the  law  of  Integrity,  is — 

That  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken 
2.  The  law  of  intcg-       without  reserve  or  hesitation,  whether  civen  as 

constituent,  or  as  regulative  data. 
The  Third  is,  —  That  nothing  but  the  facts  of  consciousness  be 

taken,  or,  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted, 
mony  ^  ^^  ^      *^      that  these  at  least  be  recognized  as  legitimate 

only  as  deduced  from,  and  in  subordination  to, 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  eveiy  position  rejected  as 
illegitimate,  which  is  contradictory  of  these.  ThiA  I  would  call  the 
law  of  Hannony. 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  law,  that  of  Parcimony,  is, —  That  no  fact  be  assumed 
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as  a  fact  of  consciousness  but  what  is  ultimate  and  simple.     What 

is  a  fact  of  consciousness  ?     This  question  of  all 

I.  The  law  of  Farci-  ,  .  .  j        ..      i    . 

ujony  Others  requires  a  precise  and  articulate  answer, 

Facfe  of  conscious-      but  I  have  not  found  it  adequately  answered  in 

nees— what?  i     i       •      i  ^ 

any  psychological  author. 
In  the  first  place,  —  every  mental  phaenomenon  may  be  called  a 

fact  of  consciousness.      But  as  we   distinguish 
1.  Primary  aud  uni-       consciousncss  from  the  Special  faculties,  though 

these  are  all  only  modifications  of  consciousness, 
—  onlv  branches  of  which  consciousness  is  the  trunk,  so  we  distin- 
guish  the  sj)ecial  and  derivative  pha3iiomena  of  mind  from  those  that 
are  primary  and  univereal,  and  give  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Jacts 
of  consciousness^  as  more  eminently  worthy  of  that  appellation.  In 
an  act  £t*  perception,  for  example,  I  distinguish  the  pen  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  my  hand  itself,  from  my  mind  perceiving  them.  This 
distinction  is  a  particular  fact,  —  the  fact  of  a  particular  faculty, 
perception.  But  there  is  a  general  fact,  a  general  distinction,  of 
which  this  is  only  a  special  case.  This  general  fact  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ego  and  non-Ego,  and  it  belongs  to  consciousness  as 
the  general  faculty.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  our  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  phaenomena,  we  arrive  at  an  element  which  wo  cannot 
reduce  to  a  generalization  from  experience,  but  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  experience,  and  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  resolve  into 
any  higher  princii)le,  —  this  we  properly  call  a  fact  of  consciousness. 
Lookini;  to  such  a  fact  of  consciousness  as  the  last  re«ult  of  an 
analysis,  we  call  it  an  tdtimate  principle  ;  looking  from  it  as  the  firat 
constituent  of  all  intellectual  combination,  we  call  it  a  primary 
pnnciple.  A  fact  of  consciousness  is,  thus,  a  simple,  and,  as  we 
regard  it,  either  an  ultimate,  or  a  j)rimary,  datum  of  intelligence. 
It  obtains  also  various  denominations ;  sometimes  it  is  called  an  a 
priori  pri7}cipIe,sometimes  a /unda7nental  laxo  of  mind,  sometimes  a 
transcendental  condition  of  thought,^  etc.,  etc. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this,  its  character  of  ultimate  priority, 

8U])poses  its  character  of  necessity.     It  must  be 

impossible  not  to  think  it.  In  fact,  by  its  neces- 
sity alone  can  we  recognize  it  as  an  original  datum  of' intelligence, 
and  distinguish  it  from  any  mere  result  of  generalization  and 
custom. 

In  the  third  place,  this  fact,  as  ultimate,  is  also  given  to  us  with  a 
mere  belief  of  its  reality ;  in  other  words,  consciousness  reveals 
that  it  is,  but  not  why  or  how  it  is.     This  is  evident.    Were  this 

1  See  IUi(Ps  Warks^  p.  765  el  »eq.  ^  £lD. 
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fact  given  us,  not  only  with  a  belief,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  how 

or  why  it  is,  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  derivative 

beUeTonu  rea!C"      ^^  ^^^  *  primary  datum.    For  that  whereby  we 

were  thus  enabled  to  comprehend  its  how  and 
why,  —  in  other  words,  the  reason  of  its  existence,  —  this  would  be 
rehitively  prior,  and  to  it  or  to  its  antecedent  must  we  ascend,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  primary  fact,  in  which  we  must  at  last  believe,  — 
which  wo  must  take  upon  trust,  but  wliich  we  could  not  compre- 
hend, that  is,  think  under  si  higher  notion. 

A  fact  of  consciousness  is  thus,  —  that  whose  existence  is 
given  and  guaranteed  by  an  original  and  necessary  belief.  But 
there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  here  made,  which  has  not 
only  been  overlooked  by  all  philosophers,  but  has  led  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  into  no  inconsiderable  errors. 

The  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of 

view ;   either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  or 
The  facto  of  con-      phsenomeual    existence,   or   as   evidencing   the 

Miousnc-iM  to  be  con-  ,  ,        .  .  ^  ■,  .  i         i  -i 

Kidered  in  two  pointo  Objective  existence  ot  something  else  beyond 
of  view;    cither  as      them.^    A  belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical 

evidencing  their  own  .^,        i     t    /•  •      ^i       i    ^.  rr^  .    .t 

ideal  existence  or  ^^^"  ^  belief  in  the  latter.  The  one  cannot,  the 
the  objective  exiatence  Other  may  possibly  bc  rcfuscd.  In  the  case  of  a 
tbe^™*^*^^     ^^°        common  witness,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of 

his  personal  reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his  testi- 
mony as  emitted,  —  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of  that 

which  his  testimony  avere.  So  it  is  with  con- 
ow     r    00  t  u      sciousness.     We  cannot  possibly  refuse  the  fact 

possible  in  regard  to  .  .  . 

a  ftct  of  Conscious-  of  its  evidence  as  given,  but  we  may  hesitate  to 
ncfls.  Illustrated  in  admit  that  bcyond  itself  of  which  it  assures  us. 
tte^  case  of  Percep-      j  gj^^^  explain  by  taking  an  example.    In  the 

act  of  External  Perception,  consciousness  gives 
as  a  conjunct  fact,  the  existence  of  Me  or  Self  as\perceiving,  and  the 
existence  of  something  different  from  Me  or  Self  as  perceived.  Now 
the  reality  of  this,  as  a  subjective  datum, — as  an  ideal  phtenoraenon, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  doubt  without  doubting  the  existence 
of  consciousness,  for  consciousness  is  itself  this  fact ;  and  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  consciousness  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  as  such 
a  doubt  could  not  exist,  except  in  and  through  consciousness,  it 
would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  We  should  doubt  that  we 
doubte(L  As  contained,  —  as  given,  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  the 
contrast  of  mind  knowing  and  matter  known  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  whole  phoBnomenon  as  given  in  consciousness  may  be 

1  See  RMid*s  WorkM.  Note  A,  p.  748,  «f  ««9.— Ed. 
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admittecl,  and  yet  its  inference  disputed.  It  may  be  said,  conscious- 
ness gives  the  mental  subject  as  perceiving  an  external  object,  con- 
tradistinguished from  it  as  perceived;  all  this  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  deny.  But  consciousness  is  only  a  phaenomenon ;  the 
contrast  between  the  subject  and  object  may  be  only  apparent, 
not  real ;  the  object  given  as  an  external  reality,  may  only  be  a 
mental  representation,  which  the  mind  is,  by  an  unknown  law, 
determined  unconsciously  to  produce,  and  to  mistake  for  something 
different  from  itself.  All  this  may  be  said  and  believed,  without 
self-contradiction,  —  nay,  all  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of 
modern  philosophers,  been  actually  said  and  believed. 
In  like  manner,  in  an  act  of  Memory  consciousness  connects  a 

present  existence  with  a  past.     I  cannot  deny 
n    ecaseo     em-       ^^^    actual    phasnomenon,   because    my   denial 

would  be  suicidal,  but  I  can,  without  self-contra- 
diction, assert  that  consciousness  may  be  a  false  witness  in  regard 
to  any  former  existence ;  and  I  may  maintain,  if  I  please,  that  the 
memory  of  the  past,  in  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  a  phaenomenon, 
which  has  no  reality  beyond  the  present.  There  are  many  other 
facts  of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  but  admit  as  ideal  phae- 
nomena,  but  may  discredit  as  guaranteeing  aught  beyond  their 
phcenomenal  existence  itself  The  legality  of  this  doubt  I  do  not 
at  present  consider,  but  only  its  possibility ;  all  that  I  have  now  in 
view  being  to  show  that  we  must  not  confound,  as  has  been  done, 
the  double  import  of  the  facts,  and  the  two  degrees  of  evidence  for 
their  reality.  This  mistake  has,  among  others,  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart.^  "  The  belief,"  he  says,  "  which  accompanies  conscious- 
ness, as  to  the  present  existence  of  its  appro- 
Stewart  confounds      pj-jate  phaenomcna,  has  been  commonly  consid- 

these  two  degrees  of        *       .       *  ,     _  .  .  ^  .,    ;^- 

evidence.  ^^^^^  ^  much  Icss  obnoxious  to  cavil,  than  any 

of  the  principles  which  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to  assume  as  self-evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  meta])hy8- 
ical  systems.  No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  suggested  by 
any  })hilosopher,  how  skeptical  soever;  even  by  those  who  have 
called  in  question  the  existence  both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  And 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or  our  belief,  that  other 
men  possess  intellectual  powers  and  faculties  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  In  all  these  cases,  the  only 
account  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that  it  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  onr  constitution ;  against  which  metaphysicians  may  easily 

1  FkiL  Ei$a9$     Workif  vol.  r.  p.  67. 
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argiie,  so  as  to  peq)lex  the  judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  called  on  to 
employ  our  reason,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuits 
of  science.  While  we  are  under  the  influence  of  our  appetites, 
passions,  or  affections,  or  even  of  a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all 
those  difficulties  which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
yanish  before  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame." 

With  all  the  respect  to  which  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 

philosopher  as  Mr.  Stewart  is  justly  entitled,  I 

Criticism  of  Stew-      ^^^^  ^^  permitted  to   say,  that  I  cannot  but* 

■rt's  view. 

regard  his  assertion,  —  that  the  present  exist- 
ence of  the  phsenomena  of  consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  that  to 
which  these  phaanomena  bear  witness,  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid,  —  as  wholly  untenable.  The  second  fact,  the  fact  testified  to, 
may  be  worthy  of  all  credit,  —  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in 
thinking  that  it  is ;  but  still  it  does  not  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid  as  the  fact  of  the  testimony  itself  Mr.  Stewart  confesses  that 
of  the  former  no  doubt  had  ever  been  suggested  by  the  boldest 
skeptic ;  and  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  assures  us  of  our  having  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world, — which  is  the  case 
alleged  by  Mr.  Stewart,  —  has  been  doubted,  nay  denied,  not 
merely  by  skeptics,  but  by  modem  philosophers  almost  to  a  man. 
This  liistorical  circumstance,  therefoi*e,  of  itself,  would  create  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  two  facts  must  stand  on  very  different 
foundations ;  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  when  we  investi- 
gate what  these  foundations  themselves  ai-e. 

The  one  fact,  —  the  fact  of  the  testimony,  is  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness itself;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  invalidated  without  self-contra- 
diction. For,  as  we  have  frequently  obser\'ed,  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  impossible ;  for  as  we  can  only 
doubt  through  consciousness,  to  doubt  of  consciousness  is  to  doubt 
of  consciousness  by  consciousness.  I^  on  the  one  hand,  we  affirm 
the  reality  of  the  doubt,  we  thereby  explicitly  affirm  the  reality  of 
consciousness,  and  contradict  our  doubt ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deny  the  reality  of  consciousness,  we  implicitly  deny  the  reality  of 
our  denial  itself  Thus,  in  the  act  of  perception,  consciousness 
gives  as  a  conjunct  fact,  an  ego  or  mind,  and  a  non-ego  or  matter, 
known  together,  and  contradistinguished  from  each  other.  Now, 
as  a  present  phsenomenon,  this  double  fact  cannot  possibly  be 
denied.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  the  fact,  that,  in  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  a  phsenomenon,  which  I  am  com[)elled  to  regard  as 
the  attribute  of  something  different  from  my  mind  or  self  This  I 
must  perforce  admit,  or  run  into  self-contradiction.     But  admitting 
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this,  may  I  not  still,  without  self-contradiction,  maintain  that  what 
I  am  compelled  to  view  as  the  phajnoraenon  of  something  different 
from  me  is  nevertheless  (unknown  to  me),  only  a  modification  of 
my  mind  ?  In  this  I  admit  the  fact  of  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness as  given,  but  deny  the  truth  of  its  report.  Whether  this 
denial  of  the  truth  of  consciousness  as  a  witness,  is  or  is  not  legiti- 
mate, we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  to  consider :  all  I  have  in  view 
at  present  is,  as  I  said,  to  show  that  we  must  distinguish  in  con- 
sciousness two  kinds  of  facts,  —  the  fact  of  consciousness  testifying, 
and  the  f:ict  of  which  consciousness  testifies ;  and  that  we  must 
not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  done,  hold  that  we  can  as  little  doubt  of  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  -an  external  world,  as  of  the  fact  that  con- 
sciousness gives,  in  mutual  contrast,  the  phajnomenon  of  selfj  in 
contrast  to  the  phajnomenon  of  not-self.* 

Under  this  first  law,  let  it,  therefore,  be  laid  down,  in  the  first 

place,  that  by  a  fact  of  consciousness  properly  so 

Results  of  the  Law  ni*  j.  •  i*  ix*j.x> 

^  „     .  called,  IS  meant  a  primary  and  univei-sal  tact  of 

of  Parcimony.  ^  '  .  . 

our  intellectual  being ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
such  facts  are  of  two  kinds, —  1°,  The  facts  given  in  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness itself;  and,  2°,  The  facts  which  consciousness  does  not  at 
once  give,  but  to  the  reality  of  which  it  only  bears  evidence.  And 
as  simplification  is  always  a  matter  of  importance,  we  may  throw 
out  of  account  altogether  the  former  class  of  these  facts ;  for  of 
such  no  doubt  can  be,  or  has  been,  entertained.  It  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  these  facts  as  eWdence  of  something  beyond  themselves, 
—  that  is,  only  the  second  class  of  facts,  —  which  become  matter  of 
discussion  ;  it  is  not  the  reality  of  consciousness  that  we  have  to 
prove,  but  its  veracity.^ 

The  second  rule  is.  That  the   whole   facts  of  consciousness  be 

taken   without   resen-e   or  hesitation,   whether 

given    as    constituent,   or   as   regulative,   data. 

This  rule  is  too  manifest  to  require  much  elucida- 
tion. As  philosophy  is  only  a  development  of  the  phsBuomena  and 
laws  of  consciousness,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy  can  only  be 
complete,  as  it  comprehends,  in  one  hannonious  system,  all  the  con- 
stituent, and  all  the  regulative,  facts  of  consciousness.  If  any 
phajnomenon  or  constituent  fact  of  consciousness  be  omitted,  the 
system  is  not  complete ;  if  any  law  or  regulative  fiict  is  excluded, 
the  system  is  not  legitimate. 

1  The  only  philosopher  whom  I  have  met  external  world  is  not  self-contradictory;  by 

with,  touching  on  the  quef<tion,  is  Father  Buf-  no  means,  — he  is   only  mad."  —  TVarid  des 

fier,  and  he  seems  to  strike  the  nail  upon  the  Premieres  Viritis^  c.  xi.  $  98.    [See  Reid^a  Work$^ 

bead,     lie  says,  as  I  recollect,  — "  He  who  p.  787.  —  Ed.  J 
gainsays  the  evidence  of  consciousness  of  an         8  See  ReidPs  Works,  pp.  748-754,  et  seq. —ISj}, 
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The  violation  of  this  second  rule  i^  in  general,  connected  with  a 

violation  of  the  third,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
ni.  The  Law  of      jUugtrate  them  together.    The  third  is,  —  That 

Hurmonj. 

nothing  but  the  facta  of  consciousness  be  taken, 
or  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  that  these  at  least  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  only  as  deduced  from,  and  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  that  every 
position  be  rejected  as  illegitimate  which  is  contradictor}-  to  these. 
The  truth  and  necessity  of  this  rule  are  not  less  evident  than  the 

truth  and  necessity  of  the  preceding.     Philoso- 
Thei«  uiuftnted  in         ,      j^  ^^^j    ^  systematic  evolution  of  the  con- 

coQjnnction.  r    j  */  •  ^ 

tents  of  consciousness,  by  the  mstrumentality  of 
consciousness ;  it,  therefore,  necessarily  supposes,  in  both  respects, 
the  veracity  of  consciousness. 

But,  though  this  be  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  though 

no  philosopher  has  ever  openly  thro\ni  off  alle- 
How  Skepticism  ari-      giance  to   the   authority  of  consciousness,  we 

MS  oat  of  partial  doff-         «,  ,,  .i...      ..•  i  i 

matic  syrtems.  ^^^y  nevertheless,  that  its  testimony  has  been 

silently  overlooked,  and  systems  established 
upon  principles  in  direct  hostility  to  the  primary  data  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  only  such  a  violation  of  tlie  integrity  of  consciousness, 
by  the  dogmatist,  that  affords,  to  the  skeptic,  the  foundation  on 
wliich  he  can  establish  his  proof  of  the  nullity  of  philosophy.  The 
skeptic  cannot  assail  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in 
themselves.  In  attem])ting  this  he  would  run  at  once  into  self-con- 
tradiction. In  the  first  place,  he  would  enact  the  part  of  a  dogma- 
tist,—  that  is,  he  would  positively,  dogmatically,  establish  his 
doubt.  In  the  second,  waiving  this,  how  can  he  accomplish  what 
he  thus  proposes?  For  why?  He  must  attack  consciousness 
either  from  a  higher  ground,  or  from  consciousness  itself.  Higher 
ground  than  consciousness  there  is  none ;  he  must,  therefore,  inval- 
idate the  facts  of  consciousness  from  the  ground  of  consciousness 
itself.  On  this  ground,  he  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  deny  the  facts 
of  consciousness  as  given ;  he  can  only  attempt  to  invalidate  their 
testimony.  But  this  again  can  bo  done  only  by  showing  that  con- 
sciousness tells  different  tales,  —  that  its  evidence  is  contradictory, 
— that  its  data  are  repugnant.  But  this  no  skeptic  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  do.  Neither  does  the  skeptic  or  negative  philosopher 
himself  assume  his  principles ;  he  only  accepts  those  on  which  the 
dogmatist  or  positive  philosopher  attempts  to  establish  his  doctrine ; 
and  this  doctrine  he  reduces  to  zero,  by  showing  that  its  principles 
are  either  mutually  repugnant,  or  repugnant  to  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, on  which,  though  it  may  not  expressly  found,  still,  as  fiu^ts  of 
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consciousness,  it  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  without  denying  the 
possibility  of  philosophy  in  general. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  violation  of  this  rule  by  examples  taken  from 

the  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Thomas 
vioiatioM   of  the      Brown.  —  I   must,  however,  premise   that  this 

Second  and  Third  laws  i.,  ,  n       i*  i*  •i*i* 

m  the  writings  of  Dr.  P^^^osopher,  SO  far  from  being  smgular  m  his 
Thomaa  Brown.  easy  way  of  appealing  to,  or  overlooking,  the 

facts  of  consciousness,  as  he  finds  them  conve- 
nient or  inconvenient  for  his  purpose,  supplies  only  a  specimen  of 

the  too  ordinary  style  of  philosophizing.     No^ 
Brown's  doctrine  of       y^yj^  ^y^^^  know,  that  Dr.  Brown  maintains  the 

External     Terception  i      .   •  ^  ^i.         t-m  \_  .1     , 

inroivee  an  inconsist-  common  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  that  we 
enoy.  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  anything  be- 

yond the  states  or  modifications  of  our  own  minds, 

—  that  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  ego,  —  the  non-ego,  as  known, 
being  only  a  modification  of  self,  which  mankind  at  large  are  illu- 
sively determined  to  view  as  external  and  different  from  self  This 
doctrine  is  contradictory  of  the  fact  to  which  consciousness  testifies, 

—  that  the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  and  not  merely  its  representation  in  the 
percipient  mind.  That  this  is  the  fact  testified  to  by  consciousness, 
and  believed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  philosophers  who  reject  the  truth  of  the  testimony  and  the 
belief.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  principle  is  founded,  that  the  mind  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  aught  besides  itself;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  this  principle  being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness. Dr.  Brown,  by  adopting  it,  virtually  accuses  conscious- 
ness of  falsehood.  But  if  consciousness  be  false  in  its  testimony  to 
one  fact,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  to  any  other ; 
and  Brown,  having  himself  belied  the  veracity  of  consciousness, 
cannot,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  this  veracity  as  to  a  credible  au- 
thority. But  he  is  not  thus  consistent.  Although  he  does  not 
allow  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world,  the  existence  of  that  world  he  still  maintains.  And  on  what 
grounds  ?  He  admits  the  reasoning  of  the  idealist,  that  is,  of  the 
philosopher  who  denies  the  reality  of  the  material  universe,  —  he 
admits  this  to  be  invincible.  How,  then,  is  this  conclusion  avoided  ? 
Simply  by  appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  external  things,^ — that  is,  to  the  authority  of  a 
fact  of  consciousness.     But  to   him  this   appeal  is  incompetent. 

1  fhUo9ophy  of  the  Hmnan   Mind^  lecture      Airther  pursued  in  the  Author's  DUeusriotu^ 
zzTiil.,  p.  fiO,  2d  edition.    See  this  argument     p.  92. —Ed. 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  having  already  virtually  given  up,  or  rather 
positively  rejected,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  when  conscious- 
ness deposed  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things, — 
how  can  ho  even  found  upon  the  veracity  of  that  mendacious  prin- 
ciple, when  bearing  evidence  to  the  unknown  existence  of  external 
things?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  exists; 
therefore,  it  does  exist,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this 
reasoning  Dr.  Brown  employs  when  defending  his  assertion  of  an 
outer  world.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the 
object  immediately  known  in  perception ;  therefore,  it  is  immedi- 
ately known,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this  reasoning 
Dr.  Brown  rejects  when  establishing  the  foundation  of  his  system. 
In  the  one  case,  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  because  irresistible,  is 
true ;  in  the  other  case  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  though  irresist- 
ible, is  false.  Consciousness  is  veracious  in  the  foimer  belief,  men- 
dacious in  the  latter.  I  approbate  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  is  apparent.  It  becomes  more  palpable 
when  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  belief  which  Dr. 
Brown  assumes  as  true  rests  on  —  is,  in  fact,  only  the  reflex  of — 
the  belief  which  he  repudiates  as  false.  Why  do  mankind  beliewre 
in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  ?  They  do  not  believe  in  it  as 
in  something  unknown ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  it  to 
exist,  only  because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it 
to  exist.  The  former  belief  is  only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  latter. 
Of  all  absurdities,  therefore,  the  greatest  is  to  assert^  —  on  the  one 
band,  that  consciousness  deceives  us  in  the  belief  that  we  know  any 
material  object  to  exist,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  material  object 
exists,  lK?c:iuse,  though  on  false  grounds,  we  believe  it  to  exist. 
I  may  give  you  another  instance,  from  the  same  author,  of  the 

wild  work   that    the  application  of  this  rule 
The  Slime  is  true  of      j^iakeB,  among  philosophical  systems  not  legiti- 

Brown's  proof  of  our  ,  ,°.  \      ,       \^        ^ '^  ,,        f, 

Pereonai  ideutity.  matcly   established.      Dr.    Jirown,    with    other 

philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our  Personal 
Identity,  and  of  our  Mental  Individuality,  on  the  ground  of  beliefs, 
which,  as  "  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible,"  he,  not 
unjustly,  regards  as  the  "  internal  and  never-ceasing  voice  of  our 
Creator,  —  revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent  [and  veracious] 
as  their  Author.^  To  him  this  argument  is,  however,  incompetent, 
as  contradictory. 
What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as  a  fact  of  con- 


1  Philosophy  of  the  Human  JfiW,  lecture  xili.,  p.  269,  2d  edition,  tiso  Sir  W.  llamilton's 
2>uaiMtoiu,  p.  9e. — Kd. 
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sciousncss.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness,  there  is  revealed,  in 
contrast  to  each,  a  self  and  a  not-self.  This  contrast  is  either  tnic  or 
false.  If  tnie,  then  am  I  conscious  of  an  object  different  from  me, — 
that  is,  I  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  external  reality.  If 
false,  then  am  I  not  conscious  of  anything  different  from  me,  but 
what  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as  not-me  is  only  a  modification 
of  me,  which,  by  an  illusion  of  my  nature,  I  mistake,  and  must  mis- 
take, for  something  different  from  me. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  Dr.  Brown  —  and  be  it  remembered 
that  I  adduce  him  only  as  the  rej)resentative  of  a  great  majority  of 
philosoj)hers  —  affirms  or  denies,  just  as  he  finds  it  convenient  or 
inconvenient,  this  fact,  —  this  distinction  of  consciousness?  In  his 
doctrine  of  perception,  he  explicitly  denies  its  truth,  in  denying  that 
mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond  itself  But,  in  other  j)arts  of  his 
philosoj)hy,  this  false  fact,  this  illusive  distinction,  and  the  deceitful 
belief  founded  thereupon,  are  appealed  to,  (I  quote  his  expres- 
sions,) as  "  revelations  from  on  high,  —  as  the  never-ceasing  voice 
of  our  Creator,"  etc. 

Thus,  on  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief.  Dr.  Brown  estab- 
Ifches  his  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  Touching  the  object  of 
perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this  belief  is  quietly 
passed  over,  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-self  from  self;  in  the 
question  regarding  our  personal  identity,  where  its  testimony  is 
convenient,  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclu- 
sively competent  to  distinguish  self  from  not-self  Yet  why,  if,  in 
the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self,  it  may  not,  in  the  other, 
mistake  not-self  for  self,  would  appear  a  problem  not  of  the  easiest 
solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  called  in  to  prove 

the  Individuality  of  mind.^     But  if  we  are  falla- 

And  of  our  ludivid-  ciously  determined,  in  our  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, to  regard  mind  both  as  mind  and  as  matter, 
—  for,  on  Brown's  hypothesis,  in  perception,  the  object  perceived  is 
only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  subject,  —  if,  I  say,  in  this  act,  I  must 
view  what  is  supposed  one  and  indivisible,  as  plural,  and  different, 
and  opposed,  —  how  is  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a 
testimony  so  treacherous  as  consciousness  for  an  evidence  of  the 
real  simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle  ?  IIow,  says  the  materialist 
to  Brown,  —  how  can  you  appciil  against  me  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  which  you  yourself  reject  when  against  your  own 
opinions,  and  how  can  you,  on  the  authority  of  that  testimony, 

1  Lecture  xli.  vol.  i.  p.  941, 2d  edition.  —  Ed. 
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maintain  the  nnity  of  self  to  be  more  than  an  illnsive  appearance, 
when  self  and  not-sel^  as  known  to  consciousness,  are,  on  your  own 
hypothesis,  confessedly  only  modifications  of  the  same  percipient 
subject?  I^  on  your  doctrine,  consciousness  can  split  what  you 
hold  to  be  one  and  indivisible  into  two,  not  only  different  but 
opposed,  existences,  —  what  absurdity  is  there,  on  mine,  that  con- 
sciousness should  exhibit  as  phsBnomenally  one,  what  we  both  hold 
to  be  really  manifold  ?  If  you  give  the  lie  to  consciousness  in  favor 
of  your  hypothesis,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  that  I 
should  give  it  the  lie  in  favor  of  mine.  If  you  can  maintain  that 
not-self  is  only  an  illusive  phaenomenon,  —  being,  in  fact,  only  self 
in  disguise ;  I  may  also  maintain,  a  contra^  that  self  itself  is  only  an 
illusive  phaenomenon,  —  and  that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  ego  is 
only  the  result  of  an  organic  harmony  of  action  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter. 

From  these  examples,  the  truth  of  the  position  I  maintain  is  man- 
ifest, —  that  a  fact  of  consciousness  can  only  be 

The  absolute  and  rejected  on  the  supposition  of  falsity,  and  that, 
univeniai  veracity  of      ^hc  falsity  of  One  fact  of  consciousness  being  ad- 

oonscioumeflfl  must  be  .ii  t      e»  ti»i»  • 

maintained.  mitted,  the  truth  of  no  other  fact  of  conscious- 

ness can  be  maintained.  The  legal  brocard, 
Fahu8  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibuSy  is  a  rule  not  more  applicable  to 
other  witnesses  than  to  consciousness.  Thus,  every  system  of  phi- 
losophy which  implies  the  negation  of  any  fact  of  consciousness,  is 
not  only  necessarily  unable,  without  self-contradiction,  to  establish 
its  OA\Ti  tnith  by  any  appeal  to  consciousness ;  it  is  also  unable,  with- 
out self-contradiction,  to  appeal  to  consciousness  against  the  false- 
hood of  any  other  system.  If  the  absolute  and  universal  veracity 
of  consciousness  be  once  surrendered,  every  system  is  equally  true, 
or  rather  all  are  equally  felse ;  philosophy  is  impossible,  for  it  has 
now  no  instrument  by  which  truth  can  be  discovered,  —  no  stand- 
ard by  which  it  can  be  tried ;  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  But 
though  it  is  thus  manifestly  the  common  interest  of  every  scheme 
of  philosophy  to  preserve  intact  the  integrity  of  consciousness,  almost 
every  scheme  of  philosophy  is  only  another  mode  in  which  this 
integrity  has  been  violated.  If,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  prove  the  fact 
of  this  various  violation,  and  to  show  that  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness have  never,  or  hardly  ever,  been  fairly  evolved,  it  will  follow, 
as  I  said,  that  no  reproach  can  be  justly  addressed  to  consciousness 
as  an  ill-informed,  or  vacillating,  or  perfidious  witness,  but  to  those 
only  who  were  too  proud,  or  too  negligent,  to  accept  its  testimony, 
to  employ  its  materials,  and  to  obey  its  laws.    And  on  this  suppo- 
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sitdon,  BO  far  should  we  be  from  despairing  of  the  future  advance  of 
philosophy  from  the  experience  of  its  past  wanderings,  that  we 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  anticipate  for  it  a  steady  progress,  the 
moment  that  philosophers  can  be  persuaded  to  look  to  consciousness, 
apd  to  consciousness  alone,  for  their  materials  and  their  rules. 


LECTURE   XVI. 


CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  VIOLATIONS   OF  ITS   AUTHORITY. 

On  the  principle,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough 

formally  to  deny,  and  which,  indeed,  requires 

Conroionsness,  the       Only  to  be  Understood  to  be  acknowledged,  — 

flret  aud   generative      namelv,  that  as  all  philosoi)hy  is  evolved  from 

principle  of   Thiloeo-  /  *    i       ^      xi       /• 

.  consciousness,  so,  on  the  truth  of  consciousness, 

the  possibility  of  all  philosophy  is  dependent,  — 
it  is  manifest,  at  once  and  without  further  reasoning,  that  no  philo- 
sophical theory  can  pretend  to  truth  except  that  single  theory  which 
comprehends  and  develops  the  fact  of  consciousness  on  which  it 
founds,  without  retrenchment,  distortion,  or  addition.  Were  a  phi- 
losophical system  to  pretend  that  it  culls  out  all  that  is  correct  in 
a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  rejects  only  what  is  erroneous,  —  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  result?  In  the  firat  place,  this  system 
admits,  and  must  admit,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  conscious- 
ness for  its  constituent  elements,  and  for  the  ndes  by  which  these 
are  selected  and  arranged,  —  in  short,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent 
on  consciousness  for  its  knowledge  of  true  and  false.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  it  pretends  to  select  a  part,  and  to  reject  a  part,  of  a 
fact  given  and  guaranteed  by  consciousness.  Now,  by  what  crite- 
rion, by  what  standard,  can  it  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  this  fact  ?  This  criterion  must  be  either  consciousness  itself,  or 
an  instrument  different  from  consciousness.  If  it  be  an  instrument 
different  from  consciousness,  what  is  it  ?  No  sucli  instrument  has 
ever  yet  been  named  —  has  ever  yet  been  heanl  of.  If  it  exist,  and 
if  it  enable  us  to  criticize  the  data  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  a 
higher  source  of  knowledge  than  consciousness,  and  thus  it  will 
replace  consciousness  as  the  first  and  generative  principle  of  j)hilos- 
ophy.  But  of  any  principle  of  this  character,  different  from  con- 
sciousness, philosophy  is  yet  in  ignorance.  It  remains  unenounced 
and  unknown.  It  may  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  not  to  be.  The 
standard,  therefore,  by  which  any  philosophical  theory  can  profess 
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to  regulate  its  choice  among  the  elements  of  any  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, must  be  consciousness  itself.  Now,  mark  the  dilemma.  The 
theory  makes  consciousness  the  discriminator  between  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false  in  its  own  testimony.  But  if  consciousness  be 
assumed  to  be  a  mendacious  witness  in  certain  parts  of  its  evidence, 
how  can  it  be  presumed  a  veracious  witness  in  others?  This  it 
cannot  be.  It  must  be  held  as  false  in  all,  if  false  in  any ;  and  the 
philoso])hical  theory  which  starts  from  this  hypothesis,  starts  from  a 
negation  of  itself  in  the  negation  of  philosophy  in  general.  Again, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  deliverance  of  consciousness  is 
true,  ])art  false,  how  can  consciousness  enable  us  to  distinguish  these? 
This  has  never  yet  been  shown  ;  it  is,  in  fiict,  inconceivable.  But, 
further,  how  is  it  discovered  that  any  part  of  a  datum  of  conscious- 
ness is  false,  another  true  ?  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  datum 
involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  con- 
tradictory, then  is  consciousness  a  principle  of  falsehood ;  and  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  follies  would  be  an  attempt  to  employ  such 
a  principle  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  such  an  act  of  folly  is 
every  philosophical  theory  which,  departing  from  an  admission  that 
the  data  of  consciousness  are  false,  would  still  pretend  to  build  out 
of  them  a  system  of  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  data  of " 
consciousness  are  not  contradictory,  and  consciousness,  therefore,  not 
a  self-convicted  deceiver,  how  is  the  unai)parent  falsehood  of  its 
evidence  to  be  e\dnced  ?  This  is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  such 
falsehood  is  not  to  be  presumed ;  and,  we  have  previously  seen,  there 
is  no  higher  ])rinciple  by  which  the  testimony  of  consciousness  can 
be  canvartsed  and  redargued.  Consciousness,  therefore,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed veracious ;  a  philosophical  theory  which  accepts  one  pait  of 
the  harmonious  data  of  consciousness  and  rejects  another,  is  mani- 
festly a  mere  caprice,  a  chimera  not  worthy  of  consideration,  far  less 
of  articulate  disproof     It  is  ah  initio  null. 

I  have  been  anxious  thus  again  to  incuh^ate  upon  you  this  view 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Philosof»hy  to  Consciousness,  because  it 
contains  a  preliminary  refutation  of  all  those  proud  and  wayward 
systems  which,  though  they  can  only  pretend  to  represent  the  truth 
inasmuch  as  they  fully  and  fairly  develop  the  revelations  vouch- 
safed to  us  through  consciousness,  still  do,  one  and  all  of  them, 
depart  from  a  false  or  partial  acceptance  of  these  revelations  them- 
selves ;  and  because  it  affords  a  clear  and  simple  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty in  our  own  attemi)ts  at  philosophical  construction.  If  it  be 
coiTCct,  it  sweeps  away  at  once  a  world  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion ;  antl  if  it  curtail  the  dominions  of  human  reason,  it  firmly 
establishes  our  authority  over  what  remains. 
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In  order  still  further  to  evince  to  you  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
cept (namely,  that  we  must  look  to  conscious- 

YiolAtloiiB  of  the  an-  :i    ^  i  <*         « 

^^  _^ ,         ,  ness  and  to  consciousness  alone  for  the  mate- 

tlioiitjr  01  oontciouf- 


flhirtnitmi  nals  and  rules  of  philosophy),  and  to  show  ar- 

ticulately how  all  the  variations  of  philosophy 
have  been  determined  by  its  neglect,  I  will  take  those  facts  of  con- 
sciousness which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  philosophy,  and  with  which, 
consequently,  all  philosophical  systems  are  necessarily  and  primarily 
conversant ;  and  point  out  how,  besides  the  one  true  doctrine  which 
accepts  and  simply  states  the  fact  as  given,  there  are  always  as 
many  various  actual  theories  as  there  are  various  possible  modes  of 
distorting  or  mutilating  this  fact.      I  shall  commence  with  that 

great  fact  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, — that 
The  Duality  of  Con-      ^^  ^^  immediately  conscious  in  perception  of 

an  ego  and  a  non-ego,  known  together,  and 
known  in  contrast  to  each  other.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  Duality 
of  Consciousness.  It  is  clear  and  manifest.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facts,  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fact; — that  I  am,  —  and  that 
^  something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the 
object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same 
indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject 
does  not  precede,  nor  follow,  the  knowledge  of  the  object,  —  neither 
determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as  it 

determines  mankind  in  general  in  their  almost 

Tbe  iket  of  the  terti-      equal  assurance  of  the  reality  of  an  external 

monj  of  oonMioiu-      ^Qfi^i  33  ^f  i}^q  existence  of  their  own  minds. 

neM  in  Perception  al-  ' 

lowed  by  tboee  who      Consciousness  declares  our  knowledge  of  mate- 
deny  its  truth.  rial  qualities  to  be  intuitive  or  immediate, — not 

representative  or  mediate.  Nor  is  the  &ct,  as 
^ven,  denied  even  by  those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is 
the  deliverance,  that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive 
perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine 
stands  decidedly  opposed  to  th^  voice  of  consciousness,  —  to  the 
natural  convictions  of  mankind.  I  may  give  you  some  examples  of 
the  admission  of  this  fact,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  quote,  of  course,  only  from 
those  philosophers  whose  systems  are  in  contradiction  of  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit.  I  might 
quote  to  you  confessions  to  this  effect  fr^m  Descartes,  J)e  JPasaiar^ 
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ibus^  article  23,  and  from  Malebranche,  Recherche^  liv.  iii.  c.  1.     To 
these  I  only  refer  yoii. 

The  following  is  from  Berkeley,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 

third  and  last  Dialogue,  in  which  his  system  of 

Idealism  is  established: — "When  Ilylas  is  at 
last  entirely  converted,  he  observes  to  Philonous,  — '  After  all,  the 
controversy  about  matter,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  alto- 
gether between  you  and  the  philosophers,  whose  principles,  I 
acknowledge,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  Holy  Scripture,  as  yours.'  Philonous 
observes  in  the  end,  — '  That  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up 
of  new  notions  ;  his  endeavors  tend  only  to  unite,  and  to  place  in  a 
clearer  light,  that  truth  which  was  before  shared  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  philosophers ;  the  former  being  of  opinion,  that  those  things 
they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real  things ;  and  the  latter,  that 
the  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind ;  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect,  constitute  the 
substance  of  what  he  advances.'  And  he  concludes  by  observing, — 
*  That  those  principles  which  at  first  view  lead  to  skepticism,  pur- 
sued to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense.' "  ^ 

Here  you  will  notice  that  Berkeley  admits  that  the  common  be- 
lief of  mankind  is,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  not 
representative  objects  in  the  mind.,  but  the  external  realities  them- 
selves, Hume,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  same  confession  ;  and  the 
confession  of  that  skeptical  idealist,  or  skeptical  nihilist,  is  of  the 
utmost  weight. 

**  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 

prepossession  to  repose  faith   in  their  senses; 

and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost 
before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe, 
which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist  though  we 
and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated.  Even  the 
animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preser\'e  this 
belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 
"It  seems  also  evident  that,  when  men  follow  this  blind  and 
powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the  very  images 
presented  by  the  senses  to  be  the  external  objects,  and  never  enter- 
tain any  suspicion  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of 
the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be 
something  external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  presence 
bestows  not  being  on  it,  —  our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.    It 

1  See  AncTf  Wmht.  p.  284.  — Ed'. 
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preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tion of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

"  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and 
that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse 
between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish  as  we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table,  which 
exists  independent  of  us,  sufTera  no  alteration;  it  was,  therefore, 
nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are 
the  obvious  dictates  of  reason ;  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever 
doubted  that  the  existences  which  we  consider,  when  jive  say,  this 
house  and  that  trce^  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain 
uniform  and  independent 

"Do  you  follow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural  propen- 
sities and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from 
experience  to  prove  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objects."  ^ 

The  fact  that  consciousness  does  testify  to  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any  modification  of  its 
own,  is  thus  admitted  even  by  those  i)hilo.sophers  who  still  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  testimony;  for  to  say  that  all  men 
do  naturally  believe  in  such  a  knowledge,  is  only,  in  other  words,  to 
say  that  they  believe  it  upon  the  authority  of  consciousness.  A  fact 
of  consciousness,  and  a  fact  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  are 
only  vaiious  expressions  of  the  same  import.  We  may,  therefore, 
lay  it  down  as  an  undisputed  truth,  that  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  primitive  duality;  —  a  knowle<lge  of  the  ego  in  rela- 
tion and  contrast  to  the  non-ego;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  non-ego 
in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.  The  ego  and  non-ego  are,  thus, 
given  in  an  original  synthesis,  as  conjoined  in  the  unity  of  knowl- 

1  Essay$^  vol.  ii.  pp.  154, 155, 156, 157  (edit,  the  same  thing  is  acknowledged  by  Kant,  by 

1<B8).    Similar  coufessioDB  are  made  by  Hume  Fichte,  by  Sclielling,  by  Tenuemann,  by  Jac- 

in  liis  Trrnthe  of  Human  Naturfy  vol.  i.  pp.  obi.     Several  of  these  teKtimouies  yon  will 

830,  339,  353,  358,  361,  369,  (original  edit  );  —  find  extracted  and  translated  in  a  note  of  my 

iu  a  wonl,  you  may  read  from  830  to  370;  and  Discuiaions  oh  Philosophy,  p.  92. 
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edge,  and,  in  an  original  antithesis,  as  opposed  in  the  contrariety  of 
existence.     In  other  words,  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  indivisi- 
ble act  of  knowledge  together  and  at  once,  —  but  we  are  conscious 
of  them  as,  in  themselves,  different  and  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Again,  consciousness  not  only  gives  us  a  duality,  but  it  gives  its 

elements  in  equal  counteri>oise  and  indepen- 
The  Ego  and  Non-  dence.  The  ego  and  non-ego  —  mind  and  mat- 
,     K>en     y  con-       ^^^  —  ^^^  not  onlv  i^iven  tocrether,  but  in  abso- 

Miouf>ne88     in     equal  . 

counterpoise  and  inde-  l«te  coequality.  The  one  does  not  precede,  the 
pendeucc.  Other   does   not  follow;   and,   in   their   mutual 

relations,  each  is  equally  dependent,  equally 
independent.     Such  is  the  fact  as  given  in  and  by  consciousness. 

Philosophers  have  not,  however,  been  content  to 

As  many  different      acccpt  the  fact  in  its  integrity,  but  have  been 

philosophical  systema      pleased  to  acccpt  it  only  under  such  qualifica- 

orieinatc  in  this  fact,         ,.  -^         '^     i    ai     •  *  x       i       •  t 

.,    ^   .,     -      .       tions  as  It  suited  then*  systems  to  devise.     In 

as  it  admits  of  van-  ^  •'         ^ 

ous  possible  modifi-  truth,  there  are  just  as  many  different  philosopb- 
oations.  ical  systems  originating  in  this  fact,  as  it  admits 

of  various  possible  modifications.  An  enumera- 
tion of  these  modifications,  accordingly,  affords  an  enumeration  of 
philosophical  theories. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  grand  division  of  philosophers  into 

those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  accept  the 

I.  Tho«e  who  do,       fact  in  its  integrity.^     Of  modern  philosophers, 

and  those  who  do  not,       almost  all  are  comprehended  under  the  latter 

accept  in  its  integrity  ...  /»     i        /»  ./»  i 

the  fact  of  the  Dual-  category,  while  of  tlie  former,  if  we  do  not 
ity  of  Consciousness.       rcmount  to  the  schoolmcii  and  the  ancients,  — 

I  am  only  aware  of  a  single  i)hilosopher-  before 
Reid,  who  did  not  reject,  at  least  in  i)art,  the  fact  as  consciousness 
affords  it.  As  it  is  always  expedient  to  ])()ssess  a  precise  name  for 
a  precise  distinction,  I  would  be  inclined  to  denominate  those  who 

implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  primitive  duality  as 
The  former  called       priven  in  consciousncss,  the  Natural  Realists  or 

Naturalistsi  or  Natural         r^_  ,     tv      t   .  -i     ^i     •        t      ^   •  -vr  i 

Dualists.  Natural   Dualists,  and   their  doctrine.   Natural 

Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. 
In  the  second  place,  the  j)hilosoi)hers  who  do  not  accept  the  fact, 

and  the  whole  fact,  may  be  divided  and  subdi- 
The  latter,  variously      yijed  into  various  classcs  by  various  i)rinciples 

subdivided.  "^  i  r 

of  distribution. 
The  first   subdivision  will  be   taken  from   the   total,  or  partial, 

1  See  the  Author's  Suppl.  Disser.  to  ReieTs      John  Serjeant  is  subsequently  referred  to  by 

Works,  Note  C.  —  Ed.  SIrW  Hamilton,  as holdinj(asimiIar doctrine 

s  This  philosopher  is  doubtless  Peter  Poiret.      in  a  paradoxical  form.    Sec  i)p.  331 ,  353.—  £i>. 
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rejections  of  the  import  of  the  fact.  I  have  previously  shown  yoq 
that  to  deny  any  fact  of  consciousness  as  an  actual  phaenomenon  is 
utterly  impossible.  But,  though  necessarily  admitted  as  a  present 
phaenomenon,  the  ihiport  of  this  phaenomenon,  —  all  beyond  our 
actual  consciousness  of  its  existence,  may  be  denied.  We  are  able, 
without  self-contradiction,  to  suppose,  and,  consequently,  to  assert, 
that  all  to  which  the  phaenomenon  of  which  we  are  conscious  refers, 
is  a  deception,  —  that,  for  examj)le,  the  past  to  which  an  act  of 
memory  refers,  is  only  an  illusion  involved  in  our  consciousness  of 
the  present,  —  that  the  unknown  subject  to  which  every  phaenom- 
enon of  which  wo  are  conscious  involves  a  reference,  has  no  reality 
beyond  this  reference  itself,  —  in  short,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 

mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  consciousness  of  vari- 

wiwihL.^**'****  *****  ^^^  bundles  of  baseless  appearances.  This  doc- 
trine, as  refusing  a  substantial  reality  to  the 
phaenomenal  existence  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  called  Nihil- 
ism; and,  consequently,  philosophers,  as  they  afhrm  or  deny  the 
authority  of  consciousness  in  guaranteeing  a  substratum  or  sub- 
stance to  the  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  are  divided 
into  Realists  or  Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists  or  Non-Substan- 
tialists.  Of  positive  or  dogmatic  Nihilism  there  is  no  example  in 
modem  philosoj)hy,  for  Oken's  deduction  of  the  universe  from  the 
original  nothing,'  —  the  nothing  being  equivalent  to  the  Absolute 
or  God,  is  only  the  paradoxical  foundation  of  a  system  of  realism; 
and,  in  ancient  philosophy,  we  know  too  little  of  the  book  of  Gor- 
gias  the  Sophist,  entitled  n^i  tov  ft^  ovro^,  ^  wtpl  ^vcrc(i>s,' —  Con^ 
ceming  Nciture  or  the  Non-Exiatenty-— to  be  able  to  affirm  whether 
it  were  maintained  by  him  as  a  dogmatic  and  bona  fide  doctrine.  But 
as  a  skeptical  conclusion  from  the  premises  of  previous  philosophers 
we  have  an  illustrious  example  of  Nihilism  in  Hume ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Fichte  admits  that  the  speculative  principles  of  his  own  ideal- 
ism would,  unless  corrected  by  his  practical,  terminate  in  this  result.* 
The  Realists  or  Substantialists  are  again  divided  into  Dualists, 

and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
Beaiiits  divided  In-      ^|j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Contented  with  the  testi- 

to   Hypothetical    Du-  . 

•Uits  and  Monists.  mony  of  consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duplicity 

of  subject  and  object  in  perception.  The  Dual- 
ists, of  whom  we  are  now  first  speaking,  are  distinguished  from  the 
Natural  Dualists  of  whom  we  formerly  spoke,  in  this,  —  that  the 

1  See  Oken'^s  Physiophilosophy^  tninslated  for  S  See  a  remarkable  pamage  in  the  HMtm- 

the  Kay  Society  by  Tulk,  S  81-48.  —  Ed.  fmmg  He*  Menseken,  p.  174,  ( Werkf,  rol.  U.  p. 

*  See  Sextos  Empirioos,  Adv.  MbuA.  vU.  66.  246),  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.    iUid'9 

— Sd.  Works,  p.  189. — £d. 
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latter  establish  the  existence  of  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter on  the  immediate  knowledge  we  possess  of  both  series  of  phse- 
nomcna, —  a  knowledge  of  which  consciousness  assures  us;  whereas 
the  former,  surrendering  the  veracity  of  consciousness  to  our  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  material  phaenomena,  and,  consequently,  our 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  matter,  still  endeavor, 
by  various  hypotheses  and  reasonings,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  external  world.  As  we  denominate  those  who 
maintain  a  dualism  as  involved  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  Natural 
Dualists;  so  we  may  stylo  those  dualists  who  deny  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
sphere  of  mind,  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosraothetic  Idealists. 

To  the   class   of  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  the   great  majority  of 

modem  philosophers  are  to  be  referred.     Deny- 

The  majority  of       Jug  ^n  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 

modem    philosophers  ^  ■,  ■.»,  ,  .^  .-,  *    j.   • 

beion    to  tiie  former  external  reality,  whose  existence  they  maintam, 

of  the«e  ciaiisea,  and  they,  of  coursc,  liold  a  doctriiic  of  mediate  or 

are  subdivided  accord-  representative  perception;  and,  according  to  the 

iDg  to  their  view  of  ^^rious  modifications  of  that  doctrine,  they  are 

the  repreeeDtation  in  .  .  . 

perception.  again  subdivided  into  those  who  view,  m  the 

immediate  object  of  perception,  a  representative 
entity  present  to  the  mind,  but  not  a  mere  mental  modification,  and 
into  those  who  hold  that  the  immediate  object  is  only  a  representa- 
tive modification  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  some  philosophers  belong.  To  the 
former,  or  class  holding  the  cruder  hyi)othesis  of  re[)resentation, 
certainly  belong  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  those 
Aristotelians  who  held  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  species,  (Aristotle 
himself  was  probably  a  natural  dualist,)^  and  in  recent  times,  among 
many  others,  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  Chirke,  Newton,  Abraham 
Tucker,  etc.  To  these  is  also,  but  problematically,  to  be  referred 
Locke.  To  the  second,  or  class  holding  the  finer  hypothesis  of 
representation,  belong,  without  any  doubt,  many  of  the  Platonists, 
Leibnitz,  Amauld,  Crousaz,  Condillac,  Kant,  etc.,  and  to  this  class 
is  also  probably  to  be  referred  Descartes.* 

The  philosophical  Unitarians  or  Monists,  reject  the  testimony  of 

consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duality  of  the  sub- 

Monists,  subdivided,  .  -v    i  •         •  .         i  i 

ject  angr  object  m  perception,  but  they  arrive  at 
the  unity  of  these  in  diflferent  ways.     Some  admit  the  testimony  of 

1  Aristotle's  opinion  is  doubtfbl.     In  the  the  Author's  Notes,  AetVTs  TTorArj,  pp.  800,  886; 

JD«  AninuL,  i.  6,  he  combats  the  theory  of  Em-  and  M.  St.  Hilaire's  preflico  to  his  translation 

pedocles,  that  like  is  known  by  like,  and  ap-  of  the  De  Anima^  p.  22.  —  Ed. 
pears  as  a  natural  realist.    But  in  the  Nicom- 

aekean  Etkies^  vi.  1,  he  adopts  the  principle  of  S  See  the  Author's  Ditcuuions^  p.  67  Mf . 

•imilarity  as  the  baiia  of  aU  knowledge.   See  —Ed. 
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eofMciooAnrrfM  to  the  eqiiipoiflo  of  the  mental  and  material  pliji&- 
nrjmana^  and  do  not  attempt  to  reduce  either  mind  to  matter,  or 
matter  Uf  mind.  They  reject,  however,  the  eiddence  of  consoions- 
nem  Uj  their  antitheniH  in  existence,  and  maintain  that  mind  and 
matter  are  only  ])hu;nonienal  mollifications  of  the  same  common 

substance.     Tljis   is  the   doctrine  of  Absolute 

InUtfi.  T^um  who      Identity,  —  a  doctrine  of  which  the  most  illos- 

Abwiuui  Mitiititr  •  tnouH  representatives  among  recent  philc»sophers 

are  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  Others  again 
deny  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  subject 
and  obj<'(;t  as  coordinate  and  cooriginal  elements;  and  as  the  bal- 
ntuw  in  iiicline<l  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other,  two  oppo- 
ffite  whenu?M  of  jisychology  are   determined.     If  the  subject  be 

tak(»n  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  Ae  object 

*  '  evolved   from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of 

IdualiNiii  is  OHtabliNhed.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  as- 

HUined  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  sub- 
ject evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory 
of  MntniitillKiu  in  CHtablishcd. 

Ill  r(«^iird  to  tlicHe  two  opposite  schemes  of  a  one-sided  philoso- 
phy, I  would  at  j)re8ent  make  an  observation  to 
Hiiw  n  phiiniiniihio.       which   it  luiiy  be  afterwards  necessar}'  to  recur 
ftlHviimii  la  nni'ii  prt..      .     vi/..,  that  a  jjhilosophical  system  is  often  pre- 
v^iiiiMt  ho,.,   miiiMM      ^^^,jj^^^^,   ^.^^jj^  ^.^jjj       j^j^  absolute  idealism  or 

111(0  HlNinlulc  illcHlUlll  ,         ,     ,  .       •    l«  J     I      1^      •  1  •     J         X» 

or  nbmiiuio  iimUiriiii*  nlmolute  materialism,  and  held  m  a  kind  of 
Uiii.  vncillatiiig  ecpiilibrium,  not  in  consequence  of 

b(«ing  based  on  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but 
from  the*  <'ir(MimHtancH\  that  its  materialistic  tendency  in  one  opinion 
happciiH  to  be  counteracted  by  its  idealistic  tendency  in  another;— 
two  opp(»sitt'  erroi'M,  in  short,  cooperating  to  the  same  result  as  one 
truth.  On  this  groinid  is  to  be  ex])lained,  why  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Condillac  did  not  more  easily  slide  into  materialism. 
Deriving  our  whole  kiiowle<lge,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
the  senses,  this  ])hilosophy  seemed  destined  to  be  fairly  analyzed 
into  a  scheme  of  materialism ;  but  from  this  it  was  for  a  long  time 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  involving  a  doctrine,  which,  on  the 
other  han<l,  if  not  counteracted,  would  have  naturally  carried  it 
over  into  idealism.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  per- 
ception. The  legitimate  issue  of  such  a  doctrine  is  now  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  absolute  idealism;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  has  been  latterly  thought  possible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  —  an 
appeal  to  the  natural  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world, — is,  as  I  showed  you,  incompetent  to  the  hypo- 
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thetical  dualist  or  cosmothetic  idealist.  In  his  hands  such  an  appeal 
is  self-contradictory.  For  if  this  universid  belief  be  fairly  applied, 
it  only  proves  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  by  disproving  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception. 

To  recapitulate  what  I  have  now  said  :  —  The  philosophical  sys- 
tems concerning  the  relation  of  mind  and  mat- 
p  tu  at  on  o        ^       ^^^  coextensive  with  the  various  possible 

foregoing.  ,  .  * 

modes  in  which  the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Con- 
sciousness may  be  accepted  or  refused.  It  may  be  accepted  ^ther 
wholly  and  without  reserve,  or  it  may  not.  The  former  alternative 
affords  tlie  class  of  Natural  Realists  or  Natural  Dualists. 

Those,  again,  who  do  not  accept  the  fact  in  its  absolute  integrity, 
are  subdivided  in  various  manners.  They  are,  first  of  all,  distin- 
guished into  Realists  or  Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists,  as  they 
do,  or  do  not,  admit  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  the  two  opposite  series 
of  phjenomena  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  former  class  is 
again  distributed  into  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ists, and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists. 

The  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  are  divided, 
according  to  their  different  theories  of  the  representation  in  per- 
ception, into  those  who  view  in  the  object  immediately  ])erceived, 
a  tertium  quid  different  both  from  the  external  reality  and  from 
the  conscious  mind,  and  into  those  who  identify  this  object  with  a 
modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

The  Unitarians  or  Monists  fall  into  two  classes  as  they  do,  or  do 
not,  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  subject  and  object,  l^^  admitting 
the  equilibrium  of  these,  they  deny  the  reality  of  their  opposition, 
the  system  of  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  carries  thought 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter,  up  into  modes  of  the  same  com- 
mon substance. 

It  would  be  turning  aside  from  my  present  purpose,  were  I  to 
attempt  any  articulate  refutation  of  these  various  systems.  What 
I  have  now  in  view  is  to  exhibit  to  you  how,  the  moment  that  the 
fact  of  consciousness  in  its  absolute  integrity  is  surrendered,  j)hi- 
losophy  at  once  falls  from  unity  and  truth  into  variety  and  error. 
In  reality,  by  the  very  act  of  refusing  any  one  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, philosophy  invalidates  the  whole  credibility  of  consciousness, 
and  consciousness  ruined  as  an  instrument,  philosophy  is  extinct. 
Thus,  the  refusal  of  philosophers  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  duality 
of  consciousness,  is  virtually  an  act  of  philosophical  suicide.  Their 
various  systems  are  now  only  so  many  empty  spectres,  —  so  many 
enchanted  corpses,  which  the  first  exorcism  of  the  skeptic  reduces 
to  their  natural  nothingness.     The  mutual  polemic  of  these  sys- 
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terns  is  like  the  warfare  of  shadows ;  as  the  heroes  in  Valhalla,  they 
hew  each  other  into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  be  reunited,  and 
again  to  amase  themselves  in  other  bloodless  and  indecisive  con- 
tests.^ 
Having  now  given  yon  a  general  >'iew  of  the  various  systems  of 

philosophy,  in  their  mutual  relations,  as  founded 

HjpotheMt  pro-      on  the  great  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Conscious- 

poMd  in  regmrd  to  the      i^q^  J  proceed,  in  Subordination  to  this  fact,  to 

mode    of  intercoane  v  •  x.  x      ^       _^   •      /•  t^ 

between   Hind    and      P^'®  Y^^  *  brief  account  of  Certain  fimious  hy- 
Bodf .  ])othcscs  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know, 

—  hypotheses  proposed  in  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  how  intercourse  of  substances  so  opposite  as  mind  and  body 
could  be  accomplished.  These  hypotheses,  of  course,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  doctrine  of  Dualism,  for  in  the  Unitarian  system  the 
difficulty  is  resolved  by  the  annihilation  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  two  substances  to  one.    The  hypotheses  I  allude 

to,  are  known  under  the  names,  1**,  Of  the  sys- 
tem of  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes ;  2?y 
Of  the  Preestablishcd  Harmony;  3%  Of  the  Plastic  Medium ;  and,  4% 
Of  Physical  Influence.  The  first  belongs  to  Descartes,  De  la  Forge, 
Malebranche,  and  the  Cartesians  in  general ;  the  second  to  Leibnitz 
and  Wol^  though  not  universally  adopted  by  their  school;  the  third 
was  an  ancient  opinion  revived  in  modem  times  by  Cudworth  and 
Leclerc;*  the  fourth  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen, 
and,  though  not  explicitly  enounced,  that  generally  prevalent  at 
present; — among  modem  philosophers,  it  has  been  expounded  with 
great  perspicuity  by  Euler.*  We  shall  take  these  in  their  order. 
The  hypothesis  of  Divine  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes, 

sets  out  from  the  apparent  impossibility  involved 

1.  OcoaKional   Caiuee.        .     t^      ,.  ^  \      ,  •      ^-        i.   ^ 

m  Dualism  of  any  actual  communication  between 
a  spiritual  and  a  material  substance,  —  that  is,  between  extended 
and  non-extended  existences;  and  it  terminates  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Deity,  on  occasion  of  the  affections  of  matter  —  of  the 
motions  in  the  bodily  organism,  excites  in  the  mind  correspondent 
thoughts  and  representations ;  and  on  occasion  of  thoughts  or  rep- 
resentations arising  in  the  mind,  that  He,  in  like  manner,  produces 
the  correspondent  movements  in  the  body.  But  more  explicitly : 
—  "God,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  governs  the 


1  Thb  simile  is  taken  from  Kant,  Kritik  der  Oioisde^  rol.  11.  p.  107,  et  $eq.  See  also  Leib- 
rtkim  Vtmimfi^  p.  784  (edit  1799)  —  Ed.  niU,  Qnuidirations  sm  la  Principe  de  Vie.     Qp- 

era^  edit.  Erdmann,  p.  429.  —Ed. 

*  Cndworth,  SntelUeiiud  System  of  the  U$ii-  S  Letlrte  d  u$u  Ptiueeste  d*  ABemagfUf  part 
•entf  b.  L  G.  iU.  f  87.    Leclero,  Bibliotkique     11.  let  14,  ed.  Cournot.— Ed.] 
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universe,  and  its  constituent  existences,  by  the  laws  according  to 
which  He  lias  created  them ;  and  as  the  world  was  originally  called 
into  being  by  a  mere  fiat  of  the  divine  will,  so  it  owes  the  continu- 
ance of  its  existence  from  moment  to  moment  only  to  the  unre- 
mitted perseverance  of  the  same  volition.  Let  the  sustaining 
energy  of  the  divine  will  cease,  but  for  an  instant,  and  the  universe 
lapses  into  nothingness.  The  existence  of  created  things  is  thus 
exclusively  maintained  by  a  creation,  as  it  were,  incessantly  re- 
newed. God  is,  thus,  the  necessary  cause  of  every  modification 
of  body,  and  of  every  modification  of  mind ;  and  his  efficiency  is 
sufficient  to  affi^rd  an  explanation  of  the  union  and  intercourse  of 
extended  and   unextended   substances. 

"External  objects  determine  certain  movements  in  our  bodily 
organs  of  sense,  and  these  movements  are,  by  the  nerves  and  ani- 
mal spirits,  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  not  act  imme- 
diately and  really  upon  the  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct  cognizance 
of  any  modification  of  the  brain ;  this  is  impossible.  It  is  God 
himself  who,  by  a  law  which  he  has  established,  when  movements 
are  determined  in  the  brain,  produces  analogous  modifications  in 
the  conscious  mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the  mind  has  a  voli- 
tion to  move  the  arm ;  this  volition  is,  of  itselfj  inefficacious,  but 
God,  in  virtue  of  the  same  law,  causes  the  answering  motion  in  our 
limb.  The  body  is  not,  therefore,  the  real  cause  of  the  mental 
modifications ;  nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of  the  bodily  movements. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  soul  would  not  be  modified  without  the  antece- 
dent changes  in  the  body,  nor  the  body  moved  without  the  antece- 
dent determination  of  the  soul,  —  these  changes  and  determinations 
are  in  a  certain  sort  necessary.  But  this  necessity  is  not  absolute ; 
it  is  only  hypothetical  or  conditional.  The  organic  changes,  and 
the  mental  determinations,  are  nothing  but  simple  conditions,  and 
not  real  causes ;  in  short,  they  are  occasions  or  occasional  causes."  ^ 
This  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is  called,  likewise,  the  Hypothesis 
of  Assistance,  as  supposing  the  immediate  cooperation  or  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  It  is  involved  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  and, 
therefore,  belongs  to  Descartes ;  but  it  was  fully  evolved  by  De  la 
Forge,  Malebranche,  and  other  followers  of  Descartes.*  It  may, 
however,  be  traced  far  higher.  I  find  it  first  explicitly,  and  in 
all  its  extent,  maintained  in  the   commencement  of  the  twelfth 


1  [Laromiguiire  Lemons  de  Philosophies  torn.      la  Forge,  T^aiU  de  P  Esprit  de  P  Homme,  0* 
ii.  p.  26&-6.]  xvi.    Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  Viriti^  lib. 

Ti.  part  ii.  0. 8,  Bntretien*  ntr  la  Metapk^fsijue, 
9  Bee  DeiBcartea  PtSnetpia^  part  ii.  $  36.    De      £nt  Tii.— Ed. 
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century  by  Algazel,^  or  Elgazali,  of  Bagdad,  sumamed  the  Imaum 
of  the  world ;  —  from  him  it  passed  to  the  schools  of  the  West,  and 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  main- 
tained that  God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe.  *  To  this 
doctrine  Dr.  Reid  inclines,  *  and  it  is  expressly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  * 
This  hypothesis  did  not  satisfy  Leibnitz.    "He  reproaches  the 

Cartesians  with  converting  the  universe  into  a 
perpetual  miracle,  and  of  explaining  the  natural, 
by  a  supernatural,  order.  This  would  annihi- 
late philosophy;  for  philosophy  consists  in  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  the  second  causes  which  produce  the  various  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  universe.*  You  degrade  the  Divinity,  he  subjoined; 
—  you  make  him  act  like  a  watchmaker,  who,  having  constructed  a 
timepiece,  would  still  be  obliged  himself  to  turn  the  hands,  to  make 
it  mark  the  hours.  A  skilful  mechanist  would  so  frame  his  clock 
that  it  would  go  for  a  certain  period  without  assistance  or  interposi- 
tion. So  when  God  created  man,  he  disposed  his  organs  and  facul- 
ties in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  able  of  themselves  to  execute 
their  functions  and  maintain  their  activity  from  birth  to  death."® 
Leibnitz  thought  he  had  devised  a  more  philosophical  scheme, 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  preestablished  or  predetermined  Har- 
mony, {Sy sterna  HannonicB  Prcestahilitce  vel  Proedetenninatce.) 
This  hypothesis  denies  all  real  connection,  not  only  between  spir- 
itual and  material  substances,  but  between  substances  in  general ; 
and^  explains  their  apparent  communion  from  a  previously  de- 
creed coiirrangement  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—  "God,  before  creating  souls  and  bodies,  knew  all  these 
souls  and  bodies;  he  knew  also  all  possible  souls  and  bodies.' 
Now,  in  this  infinite  variety  of  possible  souls  and  bodies,  it 
was    necessary  that  there  should   be  souls  whose  series  of  per- 


1  In  his  Destructio  Fkilosophorum^  now  only 
known  through  the  refutation  of  it  by  Aver- 
roe«,  called  Destructio  DestructioniSy  preeeryed 
in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  in  the  ninth 
Tolnme  of  Aristotle's  Works,  Vcuicc,  1550.  A 
flill  account  of  this  treatise  is  given  in  Ten- 
nemann^s  Gesehichte  der  PhUosophie^  vol.  viii. 
p.  887  fJt  seq.  See  also  Degerando,  Histoire  Com- 
porie^  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  —  Eb. 

S  Averroes,  1.  c.  p.  56 :  "  Agens  combus- 
tionls  creavit  nigredincm  in  stuppa  et  com- 
boftionem  in  partibus  (»jus,  et  posnit  earn 
eombnstam  et  cinerem,  et  est  Dcus  gloriosus 
mediantibus  angelis,  ant  immediate.'*  See 
Tennemann,  1.  c.  p.  406.  -^Ed. 


8  See  Works^  pp.  257,  627.  —Ed. 

*  See  WorlcSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  476—479;  Tol. 
ii.  pp.  280, 248, 8S9-891.  —  Ed. 

A  Systime  Nouveau  de  la  Nature^  f  18.  Ojpero, 
ed.  Erdmann,  p.  127.  Cf.  Tkiodieie,  )  61. 
i^'J.,  p.  520.  — Ed. 

6  [Laromigui&re,  Le^oiu,  il.  266-7]  Trtngiivu 
Eclaireiuemtnt,  Opera^  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  184. 
—  Ed. 

7  Ssf^ime  Noyreau  de  la  Nature,  (  14.  7%^ 
odieie,  $  62.  These  passages  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  remarks  in  the  text,  but  not  the 
words.— Ed. 
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ceptions  and  determinations  would  correspond  to  tlie  series  of 
movements  which  some  of  these  possible  bodies  would  exe- 
cute; for  in  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  and  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  bodies,  there  would  be  found  all  possible  combinations. 
Now,  suppose  that,  out  of  a  soul  whose  series  of  modifications 
con*esponded  exactly  to  the  series  of  modifications  which  a  certain 
body  was  destined  to  perfonn,  and  of  this  body  wliose  successive 
movements  were  correspondent  to  the  successive  modifications 
of  this  soul,  God  should  make  a  man,  —  it  is  evident,  that  be- 
tween the  two  substances  which  constitute  this  man,  there  would 
subsist  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  is,  thus,  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  devise  theories  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  substances.  These  have  no  com- 
munication, no  mutual  influence.  The  soul  passes  from  one  state, 
from  one  perception,  to  another  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  The 
body  executes  the  series  of  its  movements  without  any  participation 
or  intei-ference  of  the  soul  in  these.  The  soul  and  body  are  like 
two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which  point  to  the  same  hour  and 
minute,  although  the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  one  is  not 
the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  other.  ^  Thus  the  harmony 
which  appears  to  combine  the  soul  and  body  is,  however,  indepen- 
dent of  any  reciprocal  action.  This  harmony  was  established  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man  ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  preestablished 
or  predetermined  harmony."  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  its 
author  himself  probably  regarded  more  as  a  specimen  of  ingenuity 
than  as  a  serious  doctrine. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Plastic  Medium  between  the 
,  soul  and  body.     "  This  medium  participates  of 

8.  Plastic  Medium.  ^  .  •   J  , 

the  two  natures;  it  is  partly  materuil,  partly 
spiritual.  As  material,  it  can  Be  acted  on  by  the  body;  and  as 
spiritual,  it  can  act  upon  the  mind.  It  is  the  middle  term  of  a  con- 
tinuous proportion.  It  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  abyss  which 
separates  matter  from  spirit.  This  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  for 
refutation ;  it  annihilates  itself  Between  an  extended  and  unex- 
tended  substance,  there  can  be  no  middle  existence ;  [these  being 
not  simply  different  in  degree,  but  contradictory.]  If  the  medium 
be  neither  body  nor  soul,  it  is  a  chimera ;  if  it  is  at  once  body  and 
soul,  it  is  contradictory ;  or  if,  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  it  is  said 
to  be,  like  us,  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a 
medium."  ^ 

1  T^oisiemt  EclairetMement.    Opera^cdit.  Erd-         2  [Laromigui^re  Le^onSy  torn.  ii.  p.  257-8.) 
maim,  p.  135. — £o.  8  [Laromigoiire,  LegonSf  torn.  ii.  p.  253-4  ] 
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The  fourth  hjppotfaesu  is  that  of  Physical  Infloencey  {Lkjiionu 

Physicu4.)     *^  On  this  doctrine,  external  objects 
ajQect  our  senses  and  the  organic  motion  they 


determine  is  commanicated  to  the  brain.  The 
brain  rurts  npon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  has  an  idea,  —  a  perception. 
The  mind  thos  possessed  of  a  perception  or  idea,  is  aflected  for 
goo^l  or  ilL  If  it  suffers,  it  seeks  to  be  relieved  of  pain.  It  acts  in 
its  tarn  ufK>n  the  brain,  in  which  it  causes  a  movement  in  the  ner- 
Tons  f<v?ftem ;  the  ner^'ous  sv.stem  causes  a  muscular  motion  in  the 
limV>s  —  a  motion  directed  to  remove  or  avoid  the  object  which 
occasion**  the  sensation  of  pain. 

^  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  soul  has  been  compared  to  a  spider  seated  in  the  centre  of 
its  web.  The  moment  the  least  agitation  is  caused  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  web,  the  insect  is  advertised  and  put  upon  the 
watr-h.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  situated  in  the  brain  has  a 
point  on  which  all  the  ner\'ous  filaments  converge ;  it  is  informed 
of  wliHt  passes  at  the  different  parts  of  the  bo<ly ;  and  fortbmth  it 
takes  its  measures  accordingly.  The  body  thus  acts  with  a  real 
cflici<Micy  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  acts  with  a  real  efficiency  upon 
the  }ff)*\y.  This  action  or  influence  being  real,  —  phj-sical,  in  the 
courne  of  nature,  —  the  body  exerts  a  physical  influence  upon  the 
soul,  tlic  soul  a  physical  influence  upon  the  body. 

^  This  system  is  simple,  but  it  affonls  us  no  help  in  explaining  the 
mysterious  union  of  an  extended  and  an  unextended  substance. 

'  Tangcre  cnim  ct  tan^  nisi  corpus  nulla  potest  res.'  i 

Nothing  can  touch  and  be  touched  but  what  is  extended  ;  and  if 
the  soul  be  unextended,  it  can  have  no  connection  by  touch  with 
the  body,  and  the  physical  influence  is  inconceivable  or  contra* 
dictory."  * 

If  we  consider  these  hypotheses  in  relation  to  their  historical 

manifestation,  —  the  doctrine   of  Physical  In- 

Hintoricai    order      fluence  would    Stand    first;    for   this    doctrine. 


Phydcai     influence,      ^^"^^   "^^^  ^"^^^  formally  developed  into  sys- 
fl,^  tem  by  the  later  Peripatetics,  was  that  preva- 

lent in  the  earlier  schools  of  Greece.  The 
Aristotelians,  —  who  held  that  the  soul  was  the  substantial  form, 
the  vital  principle,  of  the  body,  that  the  soul  was  all  in  the 
whole  and  all  in  every  part  of  the  body,  —  naturally  allowed  a  re- 
ciprocal  influence  of  (hese.    By  influence,    (in   Latin   influxuSj) 

1  Luoretlas,  i.  806*— Ed.  1  [LaromigaMre,  £«fOfM,  torn.  ii.  p.  SSI— 8.] 
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you  are  to  understand  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  its  effect,  and 
the  term,  now  adopted  into  every  vulgar  language  of  Europe, 
was  brought  into  use  principally  by  the  authority  of  Suarez,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious metaphysicians  of  modern  times.  By  him  a  cause  is  defined, 
Principiuni  per  se  infliiens  esse  in  aliud.  ^  This  definition,  how- 
ever, and  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  tenn  influence,  (for  it  is  noth- 
ing more,)  are  not,  as  is  supposed,  original  with  him.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  Causis.  This  is  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic,  but  a  translation  made  many  centuries 
before  Suarez.  ^    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  second  hypothesis  in  chronological  order,  is  that  of  the  Plas- 
tic Medium.     It  is  to  be  traced  to  Plato.     That 
^Plastic Medium, sec      philosopher,  in  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 

two  constituents  of  min,  says  that  the  soul  is  in 
the  body  like  a  sailor  in  a  ship ;  that  the  soul  employs  the  body  as 
its  instrument ;  but  that  the  energy,  or  life  and  sense  of  the  body,  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  different  substance,  —  of  a  substance  which 
holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  existence  between  mind  and  matter. 
This  conjecture,  which  Plato  only  obscurely  hinted  at,  was  elaborated 
with  peculiar  partiality  by  his  followers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and,  in  their  psychology,  the  0^09,  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  united  to  the  body,  is  a  prominent  element  and 
distinctive  principle,^     To  this  opinion  St.  Austin,*  among  other 


1  Difiputationes  Metaphysica^  Disp.  xii.,  S  ii* 
4.  — Ed. 

2  The  Libfttux  de  Causis  is  printed  in  a  L^tin 
version  made  from  a  Hebrew  one,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Latin  edition  of  Aris- 
U)tle'8  Worlcs,  Venice,  1550,  f.  144.  It  liaa 
been  attributed  to  Aristotle,  to  Avempace,  to 
Alfarabi,  and  to  Proclus.  The  above  defi- 
nition does  not  occur  in  it  verbatim,  though 
it  may  be  gathered  in  Bubstance  fr#A  Prop. 
I.  — Ed. 

3  The  pa5is&ge  referred  to  in  Plato  is  prob- 
ably Timaus^  p.  69:  Oi   8^  fii^iovfifyot  wap- 

rovro  S^yrj^hy  cwfia  atrrrj  mptfrSpytvaau 
&X^H^  "^^  "^^  "^^  cra/xo  t^6(Taaf  k.t.X.  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  simile  of  the  chariot  in 
the  Pha'Ints^  p.  246,  were  interpreted  in  this 
sense  by  the  later  riatonists.  See  Ficinus, 
Tluolngia  Ptatonicoj  lib.  xviii.  c.  4 :  "Ex  quo 
iequitur  rationales  animas  tanquam  medias 


talcs  esse  debere,  ut  virtute  quidem  semper 

separabiles  siut, actu  autem  sint 

semper  conjuuct^r,  quia  familiare  corpus  nan- 
ciHCuntur  ex  a?there,  quod  servant  per  immor- 
talitatem  propriam  immortale,  quod  Plato 
currum  tum  deorum  tum  animamm  voc'at  in 
Phaedro,  vehiculum  in  Timaeo."  The  ship  is 
more  definitely  expressed  by  Maximus  Tyriut, 
Diss.  xl.  e  (referred  to  by  Stallbaum,  on  the 
Tim<tus^  1.  c):  Ohx  6pas  icol  rhy  iy  t^  da- 
A({tt;7  tXovv,  tv^a  b  ^\v  Kv$(py^ris  lEp- 
X«<>  «J  '^^'X^  ff(&fiaT0Sy  jj  8€  vovs  ipx^roif 
CDS  vwh  ^XV^  ffufia,  Cf.  also  Proclus,  Inst, 
Hieol.  c.  206  et  seg. ;  Cud  worth,  Intellectual  8^ 
tem^  b.  i.  c.  v.  {  3.  Platner,  Phil.  Aphorisnun^ 
i.  p.  627.  — Ed. 

4  St.  Augustin  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
ancient  and  Platonic  dogma  that  matter  (CXji) 
is  incorporeal  {iiff^fiaros.)  He  regarded  mat' 
ter  as  "quiddam  inter  formatum  et  nihil,  neo 
formatum  nee  nihil,  informe  prope  nihil.*' 
Con/essionSf  lib.  xii.  c.  vi. — Ed. 
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Christian  fathers,  was  inclined,  and,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Gassendi,^  Cudworth,*  and  Le  Clerc' 

Descartes  agrees  with  the  Platonbts  in  opposition  to  the  Aristote- 
lians, that  the  soul  is  not  the  substantial  form 

OocMionmi  c«u«,      ^^  ^j^^  y^.     ^^^  .^  Connected  with  it  only  at  a 

third.  ,  .       . 

single  point  in  the  brain — viz.,  the  pineal  gland. 
The  pineal  gland,  he  supposes,  is  the  central  point  at  which  the 
organic  movements  of  the  body  terminate,  when  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  determinations  to  voluntary  motion.*  But  Descartes  did 
not  allow,  like  the  Platonists,  any  intermediate  or  connecting  sub- 
stance. The  nature  of  the  connection  he  himself  does  not  very 
explicitly  state;  —  but  his  disciples  have  evolved  the  hj-pothesis, 
already  explained,  of  Occasional  Causes,  in  which  God  is  the  con- 
necting principle,  —  an  hypothesis  at  least  implicitly  contained  in 
his  philosophy.'^ 

Finally,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  agree  with  the  Cartesians,  that  there 

is  no   real,  but   only   an   apparent  intercourse 
Pr«rt.bitehed  Har-      1,^^^^^^    mind    and    body.      To    explain    this 

maaj,  fourth.  .  ,         ^         F  i 

apparent  intercourse,  they  do  no^  however,  resort 

to  the  continual  assistance  or  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  have 

recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  harmony  between  niind  and  body, 

established  before  the  creation  of  either.^ 

All  these  theories  are  unphilosophical,  because  they  all  attempt  to 

establish  something  beyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 
w^^^****"**       vation,  and,  consequently,  beyond  the  sphere  of 

genuine  philosophy  ;  and  because  they  are  either, 
like  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  theories,  contradictions  of  the 
fact  of  consciousness ;  or,  like  the  two  other  hypotheses,  at  variance 
with  the  fact  which  they  suppose.  What  St.  Austin  so  admirably 
says  of  the  substance,  either  of  mind  or  of  body,  —  "Materiam 
spiritumque  cognoscendo  ignorari  et  ignorando  cognosci,"' — I 
would  exhort  you  to  adopt  as  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
these  two  existences.  In  short,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,*  "  Man  is  to 
himself  the  mightiest  prodigy  of  nature  ;  for  he  is  unable  to  conceive 
what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to 
conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his  proper 

1  Gaseendi,  in  his  PAyxim,  divides  the  hu-         *  De  PassionHnisAnimcey9iTt.Sl,B2.  De  Hont' 

man  soul  into  two  parts,  the  one  rational  and     tn/,  art.  63.  —  Ed. 

incorporeal,  the  other  corporeal,  including         5  g^  ^^^^y^^  p  209,  note  I, -Ed. 

the  nutritive  and  sensitive  faculties.    The  lat-         *  ,.v     .        ^        ,         .  .         «.  ^ 

-.  ,         ..  .,         -^  ..  o  [On  these  hypotheses  in  general,  see  Zed- 

ter  he  regards  as  the  medium  of  connection      ,.,.  «,        ^  , 

between  the  rational  soul  and  the  body.    See  *  *  *^  ^  ** 

(^f«ra,  vol .  ii.  p.  268, 1668.  —  Ed.  ''  Cbn/rwioiw.  xii.  6.    See  anu^  p.  98.  —  Ed. 

S  See  above,  p.  208,  note  1.  — Ed.  8  Pmsdes^  partie  i.  art.  vi..  26.    Yol.  ii.  p. 

>  See  above  p.  208,  note  1.  —Ed.  74,  edit.  Faugire.  —  Ed. 
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being.'*  A  contented  ignorance  is,  indeed,  wiser  than  a  presump- 
tuous knowledge ;  but  this  b  a  lesson  which  seems  the  last  that 
philosophers  are  willing  to  learn.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
acutest  of  modem  thinkers^  — ''  Magna  immo  maxima  pars  sapientisB 
est,  quaedam  aequo  animo  nescire  velle.'* 

1  JnlioB  Cesar  ScaUger.    Hie  paasage  is  quoted  more  oomotly  In  the  Author*!  Dueitf. 
fiofu,  p.  640. —£d. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — GENERAL   PHENOMENA,— ARE  WE  ALWAYS 

CONSCIOUSLY   ACTIVE? 

The  second  General  Fact  of  Consciousness  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, and  out  of  which  several  questions  of  great 
Activity  and  PMsiy-      interest  arise,  is  the  fact,  or  correlative  facts,  of 

the  ActiWty  and  Passivity  of  Mind. 
There  is  no  pure  activity,  no  pure  passivity  in  creation.    All  things 

in  the  universe  of  nature  are  reciprocally  in  a 
No  pure  activfty  or      ^^^^^  ^^  continual   action   and  counter-action ; 

privity  in  creation.  *•  i  •  *  /-.    j 

they  are  always  active  and  passive  at  once.  God 
alone  must  be  thought  of  as  a  being  active  without  any  mixture  of 
passivity,  as  his  activity  is  subjected  to  no  limitation.  But  precisely 
because  it  is  unlimited,  is  it  for  us  wholly  incomprehensible. 

Activity  and  passivity  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  manifestations  of 

mind,   distinct   and    independent    pha?nomena. 

Activity  and  Pa»iv-      This  is  a  great,  though  a  common  error.     They 

ity  always  conjoined  in       ^^.^  alwavs  conjoined.     There  is  no  operation  of 

the  manifcsutiona  of  •    j      i*   i    .  i  ^.  iv.    .•  i  •  i 

^,^^  mmd  which  is  purely  active  ;  no  atieotion  which 

is  purely  passive.  In  every  mental  modification 
action  and  passion  are  the  two  necessary  elements  or  factors  of 
which  it  is  composed.  But  though  both  are  always  present, 
each  is  not,  however,  always  present  in  equal  quantity.  Sometimes 
the  one  constituent  prei>on derates,  sometimes  the  other ;  and  it  is 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  active  element  in  some  modifications, 
of  the  passive  element  in  others,  that  we  distinguish  these  modifica- 
tions by  different  names,  and  consider  them  as  activities  or  passiv- 
ities according  as  they  approximate  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
factors.  Thus  faculty^  operation^  energy^  are  words  that  we  employ 
to  designate  the  manifestations  in  which  activity  is  predominant. 
Faculty  denotes  an  active  power ;  action^  operation^  energy ^  denote 
its  present  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  capacity  expresses  a  pjis- 
sive  power ;  affection^  passioHy  express  a  present  suffering.  The 
terms  mode^  modificationy  etate^  may  be  used  indifferently  to  signify 
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both  phaenomena ;  but  it  must  be  acknc  wledged  that  these,  especially 
the  word  statey  are  now  closely  associated  with  the  passivity  of  mind, 
which  they,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  suggest.  The  passivity  of  mind 
is  expressed  by  another  term,  receptivity;  for  passivity  is  only  the 
condition,  the  necessary  antecedent  of  activity,  only  the  property 
possessed  by  the  mind  of  standing  in  relation  to  certain  foreign 
causes,  —  of  receiving  from  them  impressions,  determinations  to  act. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  never  directly  conscious  of  pas- 
sivity.    Consciousness  only  commences  with,  is 

We  are  never  directly  i  •         i.     r»  xi,  ••   x*  a. 

,  ,  ^       only  cognizant  or,  the  reaction  consequent  upon 

oonacious  ofpassivit/r  .  .        .  . 

the  foreign  determination  to  act,  and  this  reac- 
tion is  not  itself  passive.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  conscious, 
we  are  active  ;  whether  there  may  be  a  mental  activity  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  another  question.^ 

There  are  certain  arduous  problems  connected  with  the  activity 
of  mind,  which  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  course,  when  wo  come  to  speak  of  the  Inferences 
fi'om  the  Phaenomenology  of  Mind,  or  of  Metaphysics  Proper.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  treat  of  those  questions  which  are  conversant 
about  the  immediate  phaenomena  of  activity.  Of  these,  the  first 
that  I  shall  consider  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  whicli,  though 

variously  determined  by  different  philosophers, 
The  quertion,  Are      j^^g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j-^  bcyond  the  Sphere  of  obser- 

active?  raised.  vation.     I  allude  to  the  question.  Whether  we 

are  always  consciously  active  ? 
It  is  evident  that  this  question  is  not  convertible  with  the  question, 

Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  conscious- 
DirtinguiBhed  from      ^ess?  —  for  the  latter  problem  must  be  at  once 

other  questions.  -i  .       ,  •  t    •       i 

answered  m  the  negative.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
we  must  exclude  the  consideration  of  those  states  in  which  the 
mind  is  apparently  without  consciousness,  but  in  regard  to  which,  in 
reality,  we  can  obtain  no  information  from  experiment.  Concerning 
these  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  at  least  only  to 
extend  to  them  the  analogical  conclusions  which  our  observations  on 
those  within  the  sphere  of  experiment  warrant  us  inferring.  Our 
question,  as  one  of  possible  solution,  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to 
the  states  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
states  of  insensibility  which  we  cannot  terminate  suddenly  at  will. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  with  the  nature  of  sleep  and 
somnambulism  as  psychological  phaenomena,  we  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do ;  our  consideration  is  now  strictly  limited  to  the  inquiry, 

1  See  below,  Led.  xviii.  p.  286.— Ed. 
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Plato  and  Platonists. 


Aristotle  and  the  Ar- 
istotelians. 


Cicero  and  St.  Au- 
giutin. 


Whether  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  matter  of  observa- 
tion, is  always  in  a  state  of  conscious  activity. 
Treatment  of  the       rpj^^  general  problem  in  regard  to  the  ceaseless 

question  by  philoBoph-  ..  /.,.ii        , 

^„^  activity  of  the  mind  has  been  one  agitated  from 

very  ancient  times,  but  it  has  also  been  one  on 
which  philosophers  have  pronounced  less  on  grounds  of  experience 

than  of  theory.  Plato  and  the  Platonists  were 
unanimous  in  maintaining  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect.  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  appears  doubtful,  and  pas- 
sages may  be  quoted  from  his  works  in  favor  of 
either  alternative.  The  Aristotelians,  in  general, 
were  opposed,-  but  a  considerable  number  were 
favorable,  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.     This  doctrine  was  adopted  by 

Cicero  and  St.  Augustin.  "  Nunquam  animus,'' 
says  the  former,  "  cogitatione  et  motu  vacuus  esse 
potest."^  "Ad  quid  menti,"  says  the  latter, 
"  praeceptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cognoscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat,  et  sem- 
per sit  in  actu."^    The  question,  however,  obtained  its  principal 

importance  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  That 
philosopher  made  the  essence,  the  very  existence, 
cf  the  soul  to  consist  in  actual  thought,®  under  which  he  included 
even  the  desires  and  feelings ;  and  thought  he  defined  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious.*  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Descartes,  that  the 
mind  always  thinks,  is,  in  his  employment  of  language,  tantamount 
to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  conscious. 

That  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  though  a  fundamental  position 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  was  rather  assumed  than  proved  by  an 
appeal  to  fact  and  experience.  All  is  theoretical  in  Descartes ;  all 
is  theoretical  in  his  disciples.  Even  Malebranche  assumes  our  con- 
sciousness in  sleep,  and  explains  our  oblivion 
only  by  a  mechanical  hypothesis.*  It  was,  there- 
fore, easy  for  Locke  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Cartesian  opinion,  and 

to  give  a  strong  semblance  of  probability  to  his 
own  doctrine  by  its  apparent  conformity  with 
the  phoenomcna.     Omitting  a  good  deal  of  what  is  either  irrelevant 


Descartes. 


Malebranche. 


Locke. 


1  De  Divinatiotu,  ii.  6^:  "Naturam  earn 
dico,  qua  nunquam  animus  insisteus  a^ita- 
tiotu,  et  motu  esse  vacuus  potest.''  —  Ed. 

S  Eugenius,  Vvxo\oyiay  p.  20.— [Book  ill. 
of  his  "XroixtM  rijs  MfrouftwriK^s,  (edit. 
1805).  The  reference  in  Eugenio8  ia  to  De 
IVinitate^  I.  x.  c.  v.,  where  a  passage  occurs, 
TCflembling  in  words  the  one  quoted  in  the 
text,  bat  hardly  supporting  the  doctrine  in 
question.  It  is  as  follows :  '*■  Ut  quid  ergo  ei 
praeceptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cognoscat  ?  Credo 


utse  ipsam  cogitet,  et  secundum  naturam 
snam  vivat."  But  in  the  De  Anima  et  ejus 
OrigiiUy  lib.  iv.  c.  vi.  $  7,  t.  x.  p.  891,  (edit. 
Ben.)  occurs  the  following  explicit  state- 
ment: *'Sicnt  motus  non  cessat  in  corde, 
unde  6e  pulsus  diflfiindit  usquequaqne  vena- 
rum,  ita  non  quiescimus  aliquid  eogitando 
versare."  —  Ed,] 

3  Prineipia^  part  i.  (  53.  —  Ed. 

4  Prineipiaj  part  i.  {  9.  — Ed. 

5  lUcKerdu  de  la  YiriU^  lib.  ilL  e.  2.— £d. 
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to  the  general  question,  or  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  false,  as 
founded  on  his  erroneous  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  sum  of  Locke's  argument  upon  the  point.     "  It  is  an 

opinion,"  he  says,^  "  that  the  soul  always  tliinks, 
#    .u  ^^  argumen        ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  actual  perception  of  ideas  in 

for  the  negative.  ^  .  . 

itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that 
actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension 
is  from  the  body ;  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a 
man's  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  soul. 
For  by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension, 
will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

"But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or 
coeval  with,  or  some  time  after,  the  first  rudiments,  or  organization, 
or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those 
who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have 
one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  perceive  itself  always  to  con- 
template ideas ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 
always  to  think  than  for  the  body  always  to  move :  the  perception 
of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And,  therefore, 
though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action  of  the 
soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  think- 
ing, always  in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite 
Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  ;  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man. 
We  know  certainly  by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 
us  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether  that  substance  perpetu- 
ally thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than  experience 
infomis  us.  For  to  say  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul, 
and  inseparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  reason ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  it  be  not  a 
self-evident  proposition.  But  whether  this,  'that  the  soul  always 
thinks,'  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  everybody  assents  to  at 
first  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
all  last  night  or  no ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fiict,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  for  it  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very 
thing  in  dispute;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  anything;  and  it 
is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought 
all  last  night.     But  he  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to 

1  E»say,  book  il.  chap,  i.,  f  f  9, 10, 14  et  seq. 
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build  his  h5T)othesi8  on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible 
experience,  and  not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  ' 
hypothesis  ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so ;  which  way  of 
proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  last  night 
because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  myself  cannot 
perceive  that!  always  do  so."  ....  "It  will  perhaps  be  said 
that  '  the  soul  thinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  the  memory 
retains  it  not.'  That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 
moment  busy  a-thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man 
not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts, 
is  very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proof 
than 'bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without 
any  more  ado  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine  that  the  greatest 
part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives  for  several  hours  every  day, 
think  of  something  which,  if  they  were  asked  even  in  the  middle  of 
these  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men, 
I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.  I  once 
knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who 
told  me  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he 
was  then  newly  recovered  o^  which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more  such 
instances ;  at  least  every  one's  acquaintance  will  furnish  him  with 
examples  enough  of  such  as  pass  most  of  their  nights  without 
dreaming."  ....  And  again,  "If  they  say  that  a  man  is  always 
conscious  to  himself  of  thinking ;  I  ask  how  they  know  it  ?  '  Con- 
sciousness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind. 
Can  another  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  anything,  when  I 
perceive  it  not  myself?'  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond 
his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him 
what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on.  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of 
thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking :  may  he  not 
with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep?  This  is  something 
beyond  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  revelation  that  dis- 
covers to  another  thoughts  in  my  mind  when  I  can  find  none  there 
myself;  and  they  must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can 
certainly  see  what  I  think  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself,  and 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not.  This  some  may  think  to  be  a  step 
beyond  the  Rosicrucians,  it  being  easier  to  make  one's  self  invisible 
to  others,  than  to  make  another's  thoughts  visible  to  one  which  are 
not  visible  to  himself  But  it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  'a 
substance  that  always  thinks,'  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such 
definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but 
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to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thiijiking.  For  no 
definitions  that  I  know,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affec- 
tation of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive  that  makes  so  much 
useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world." 
This  decision  of  Locke  was  rejected  by  Leibnitz  in  the  Nao  Es- 
says 071  the  Human  Understanding^  the  great 

Locke's     view     op-         i     •  v.*   i    i,  'i    r  i        •       •         j. 

.  ^   ^  .^  .      ^       work  in  which  he  canvassed  from  beecinninjG:  to 

posed  by  Leibnitz.  .  °  ^ 

end  the  Essay,  under  the  same  title,  of  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher.  He  observes,  in  reply  to  the  supposition  that 
continual  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  Him  "who  neither  shim- 
bereth  nor  sleepeth,"  'that  this  affords  no  inference  that  in  sleep 
we  are  wholly  without  perception.'  To  the  remark,  "that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  that  a  being  can  think  and  not  be  conscious  of 
thought,"  he  replies,  '  that  in  this  lies  the  whole  knot  and  difliculty 
of  the  matter.  But  this  is  not  insoluble.'  "  We  must  observe,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  think  of  a  multitude  of  things  at  once,  but  take  heed 
only  of  those  thoughts  that  are  the  more  prominent.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  For  were  W'e  to  take  heed  of  everything,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  an  infinity  of  matters  at  the  same  moment, 
all  of  which  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  senses.  Nay,  I 
assert  that  there  remains  always  something  of  all  our  past  thoughts, 
—  that  none  is  ever  entirely  effaced.  Now,  when  we  sleep  without 
dreaming,  and  when  stunned  by  a  blow  or  other  accident,  there  are 
formed  in  us  an  affinity  of  small  confused  perceptions."  And  again 
he  remarks :  "  That  even  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming,  there  is 
always  some  feeble  perception.  The  act  of  awakening,  indeed, 
shows  this :  and  the  more  easily  we  are  roused,  the  clearer  is  the 
perception  we  have  of  what  passes  without,  although  this  percep- 
tion is  not  always  strong  enough  to  cause  us  to  awake." 

Now,  in  all  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  Leibnitz  does  not  pre- 
cisely answer  the  question  we  have  mooted.  He  maintains  that 
the  mind  is  never  without  perceptions,  but,  as  he  holds  that  percep- 
tions exist  without  consciousness,  he  cannot,  though  he  opposes 
Locke,  be  considered  as  affirming  that  the  mind  is  never  without 
consciousness  during  sleep,  —  in  short,  does  always  dream.  The 
doctrine  of  Wolf  on  this  point  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  master,* 
^  ,^  though  the  ^ouveaux  Essais  of  Leibnitz  were 

Wolf.  ® 

not  published  till  long  after  the  death  of  Wolf. 
But  if  Leibnitz  cannot  be  adduced  as  categorically  asserting  that 

1  Lib.  ii.  oIlL'Ed.  S  AyeAofofialZoftofialu,  (60.— Ed. 
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there  is  no  sleep  without  its  dream,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Kant. 

That  great  thinker  distinctly  maintains  that  we 
always  dream  when  asleej) ;  that  to  cease  to  dream 
would  be  to  cease  to  live ;  and  that  those  who  fancy  that  they 
have  not  dreamt  have  only  forgotten  their  dream.^  This  is  all 
that  the  manual  of  Anthropology^  ])ublished  by  himself  contains 
upon  the  question ;  but  in  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  which 
bears  to  be  a  work  of  Kant,  but  is  j)robably  only  a  compilation  from 
notes  taken  at  his  lectures  on  Anthropology,  it  is  further  stated 
that  we  can  dream  more  in  a  minute  than  we  can  act  during  a  day, 
and  that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thought  in  sleep,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  why  we  do  not  always  recollect  what  we 
dream.*  He  elsewhere  also  observes  that  the  cessation  of  a  force  to 
act,  is  tantamount  to  its  cessation  to  be. 

Though  the  determination  of  this  question  is  one  that  seems  not 

extremely  difficult,  we  find  it  dealt  with  by  phi- 

The  question  dealt      losophers.  On  the  One  side  and  the  other,  rather 

«tL\''*Cp^fb^^      ^y  h>7>othesis  than  by  experiment ;  at  least,  we 

tium  by  exiKjriment.         have,  with  oue  partial  exception,  which  I  am 

soon  to  quote  to  you,  no  observations  sufficiently 
accurate  and  detailed  to  warrant  us  in  establishing  more  than  a  very 
doubtful  conclusion.     I  have  myself  at  different  times  turned  my 

attention  to  the  point,  and,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
CoBciurionfromex.      ^j^^g    ^^  ^|,      Certainly  tend  to  iirove  that,  dur- 

perimeuts    made    by        .  1^1.,.  •  V         • 

the  Author.  ^^S  Sleep,  the  mind  is  never  either  inactive  or 

wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity.    As  to  the 

objection  of  Locke  and  others,  that,  as  we  have  often  no  recollec- 
tion  of   dreaming,  we  have,  therefore,   never 

Locke-B  assumption,  ,  ^     'x    •  '       /m   •      ^  ^  ^i     ^    .1 

...  .       dreamt,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  assurap- 

tbmtcon^iou^neftHand  ... 

the  recollection  of  tion  in  this  argument  —  that  consciousness,  and 
oonsciouHicgsarocon-  the  rccoUection  of  consciousness,  are  converti- 
yerubie,  disproved  by      blc  —  is  disproved  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 

the     phenomena    of  *    .  -rr         1  n  1  -.      /.    , 

■omnambuiism.  ^^^  ^Y  expcncnce.    You  have  all  heard  of  the 

phcenomenon  of  somnambulism.  In  this  re- 
markable state,  the  various  mental  faculties  are  usually  in  a  higher 
degree  of  power  than  in  the  natural.  The  patient  has  recollections 
of  what  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  He  speaks  languages  of  which, 
when  aw^ake,  he  remembers  not  a  word.  If  he  use  a  vulgar  dialect 
when  out  of  this  state,  in  it  he  employs  only  a  correct  and  elegant 
phraseology.     The  imagination,  the  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  fac- 

1  Jn/Afopofogi«,H  80,  86.  — £d.  ikropolofie^  edited  by  Starke  in  ISSl,  ft-om 

fl  The  Bubstanee  of  thii  pamage  is  published      Kant*S  Lectures.    See  p.  16i. — £d. 
In  the  Meiuehenkimde  oUtr  miosopkiKh*  Amr 
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ulty  of  reasoning,  are  all  in  general  exalted.  ^  The  bodily  powers 
are  in  high  activity,  and  under  the  complete  control  of  the  will ; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  persons  in  this  state  have  frequently  performed 
feats,  of  which,  when  out  of  it,  they  would  not  even  have  imagined  the 
possibility.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  difference  of 
the  faculties  in  the  two  states,  seems  not  confined  merely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.  For  it  happens,  for  example,  that  a  person  who  has 
no  ear  for  music  when  awake,  shall,  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  sing 
with  the  utmost  correctness  and  with  full  enjoyment  of  his  perform- 
ance. Under  this  affection  persons  sometimes  live  half  their  life- 
time, alternating  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  states,  and  per- 
fonning  the  ordinary  functions  of  life  indifferently  in  both,  with 
this  distinction,  that  if  the  patient  be  dull  and  doltish  when  he 
is  said  to  be  awake,  he  is  comparatively  alert  and  intelligent  when 
nominally  asleep.  I  am  in  possession  of  three  works,  written  dur- 
ing the  crisis  by  three  different  somnambulists.  ^  Now  it  is  e\ddent 
that  consciousness,  and  an  exalted  consciousness,  must  be  allowed  in 
somnambulism.     This  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  —  but  mark  what 

follows.    It  is  the  peculiarity  of  somnambulism — 

CoDBciousnegs  with-       jt  is  tlic  differential  quality  by  which  that  state 

cm  ™"»o»7i  »e  c  ar-       .^  contmdistinffuished  from  the  state  of  dream- 

acterutic  of  somnam-        ,  ° 

\)u\igm.  i"o  —  ^^*i^t  we  have   no   recollection,  when  we 

awake,  of  what  has  occurred  during  its  continu- 
ance. Consciousness  is  thus  cut  in  two  ;  memory  does  not  connect 
the  train  of  consciousness  in  the  one  state  with  the  train  of  consci- 
ousness in  the  other.  When  the  i)aticnt  agnin  relapses  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism,  he  again  remembers  all  that  had  occurred 
during  every  former  alternative  of  that  state ;  but  he  not  only 
remembers  this,  he  recalls  also  the  events  of  his  normal  existence ; 
BO  that,  whereas  the  patient  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  has  a  memory 
of  his  whole  life,  in  his  waking  internals  he  has  a  memory  only  of 
half  his  life.  ^ 

At  the  time  of  Locke,  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  had 

been  very  little   studied ;  nay,  so  great  is  the 
reaming  poesib  e       imjorance  that  prevails  in  this  country  in  recrard 

without  memory.  '^    .  -^  . 

to  its  nature  even  now,  that  you  will  find  this, 
its  distinctive  character,  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  best  works  upon 
the  subject.^  But  this  distinction,  you  observe,  is  incompetent 
always  to  discriminate  the  states  of  dreaming  and  somnambulism. 

1  For  Bome  interesting  illiustratious  of  this  3  This  deficiency  ha«  been  ably  supplied  by 
state,  sec  Abercrombie  On  the  hud.  Powers^  Dr.  Carpenter.  See  his  Principles  of  Human 
pL  ii.  i  iv.  92.  —  Ed.  Physiology^  j  827.—  Ed. 

S  Of  these  works  we  hare  failed  to  discover 
Any  trace.  —  Ed. 
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It  may  be  true  that  if  we  recollect  our  visions  during  sleep,  this 
recollection  excludes  somnambulism,  but  the  want  of  memory  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  visions  we  are  known  by  others  to  have 
had,  were  not  common  di*eams.  The  phsenomena,  indeed,  do  not 
always  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  two  states.  Somnambulism 
may  exist  in  many  different  degrees ;  the  sleep-walking  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  is  only  one  of  its  higher  phaenomcna,  and  one  com- 
paratively rare.  In  general,  the  subject  of  this  affection  does  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  it  is  then  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  manifestations  exhibited,  are  the  pha3nomena  of  somnambulism 
or  of  dreaming.  Talking  during  sleep,  for  example,  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  either,  and  it  is  often  only  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  predispositions  of  the  sleeper,  that  wo  are  warranted 
in  referring  this  effect  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  class  of  phe- 
nomena. We  have,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  for- 
getfulness  is  not  a  decisive  criterion  of  somnambulism.  Pereons 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  this  affection,  often  manifest 
during  sleep  the  strongest  indications  of  dreaming,  and  yet,  when 
they  awaken  in  the  moniing,  retain  no  memory  of  what  they  may 
have  done  or  said  during  the  night.  Locke's  argument,  that  be- 
cause we  do  not  always  remember  our  consciousness  during  sleep, 
we  have  rot,  therefore,  been  always  conscious,  is  thus,  on  the  ground 
of  fact  and  analogy,  disproved. 
But  this  is  not  all.    We  can  not  only  show  that  the  fact  of  the 

mind  remaining  conscious  during  sleep  is  pos- 
That  the  mind  re-      sible,  is  cvcu  probable,  we  can  also  show,  by  an 

mains  conscious  dur-  _a»      i   ^  •  ^i.   ^   ^i.*  x      n 

1         .  VI.  1  J       articulate  expenence,  that  this  actually  occurs. 

ing  sleep  established  ^    ^  '    ,  '' 

by  experience.  The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  my 

personal   experience,    and   similar   experiments 
every  one  of  you  is  competent  to  institute  for  himself 
In  the  first  place,  when  we  compose  ourselves  to  rest,  we  do  not 

always  fall  at  once  asleep,  but  remain  for  a  time 
KMuits  of  the  An.       j^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  incipient  slumber,  —  in  a  state  in- 

thor^s  personal  expert-  '  ' 

enoe.  termediate  between  sleep  and  waking.    Now,  if 

we  are  gently  roused  from  this  transition-state, 
we  find  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  commencement  of  a 
dream ;  we  find  ourselves  occupied  with  a  train  of  thought,  and  this 
train  we  are  still  able  to  follow  out  to  a  point  when  it  connects 
itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions.  We  can  still  trace  imagina- 
tion to  sense,  and  show  how,  departing  from  the  last  sensible  im- 
pressions of  real  objects,  the  fancy  proceeds  in  its  work  of  distort- 
ing, falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to  construct  out  of 
their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  observed,  that  when  suddenly 
awakened  during  sleep  (and  to  ascertain  the  fact  I  have  caused 
myself  to  be  roused  at  different  seasons  of  the  night),  I  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  obser^■e  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
The  recollection  of  this  dream  was  not  always  equally  vivid.  On 
some  occasions,  I  was  able  to  trace  it  back  until  the  train  was  gi'ad- 
ually  lost  at  a  remote  distance ;  on  others,  I  was  hardly  aware  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  latter  links  of  the  chain ;  and,  some- 
times, was  scarcely  certain  of  more  than  the  fact,  that  I  was  not 
awakened  from  an  unconscious  state.  Why  we  should  not  always 
be  able  to  recollect  our  dreams,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  our 
waking  and  our  sleeping  states,  we  are  placed  in  two  worlds  of 
thought,  not  only  different  but  contrasted,  and  contrasted  both  in 
the  character  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  re])resentations.  When 
snatched  suddenly  from  the  twilight  of  our  sleeping  imaginations, 
and  placed  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  our  waking  perceptions,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  transition  is  at  once  to  eclipse  or  obliterate 
the  traces  of  our  dreams.  The  act  itself  also  of  rousing  us  from 
sleep,  by  abruptly  interrupting  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  throws 
us  into  confusion,  disqualifies  us  for  a  time  from  recollection,  and 
before  we  have  recovered  from  our  consternation,  what  we  could 
at  first  have  easily  discerned  is  fled  or  flying. 

A  sudden  and  violent  is,  however,  in  one  respect,  more  favorable 
than  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  wakening  to  the  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep.  For  in  the  former  case,  the  images  presented 
are  fresh  and  prominent ;  while  in  the  latter,  before  our  attention  is 
applied,  the  objects  of  observation  have  withdrawn  darkling  into 
the  background  of  the  soul.  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  assert,  in 
general,  that  whether  we  recollect  our  dreams  or  not,  we  always 
dream.  Something  similar,  indeed,  to  the  rapid  oblivion  of  our 
sleeping  consciousness,  haj)pens  to  us  occasionally  even  when 
awake.  When  our  mind  is  not  intently  occupied  with  any  subject, 
or  more  frequently  when  fatigued,  a  thought  suggests  itself.  We 
turn  it  lazily  over  and  fix  our  eyes  in  vacancy ;  interrupted  by  the 
question  what  we  are  thinking  of,  we  attempt  to  answer,  but  the 
thought  is  gone ;  we  cannot  recall  it,  and  say  that  we  are  thinking 
of  nothing. 

The  observations  I  have  hitherto  made  tend  only  to  establish  the 

fact,  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  inactive,  and 

General  concluBiowi         ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    wholly    UnCOnSCioUS   of   itS 
fVom  foregoing.  ,.  r^n    -,         t 

activity.  Of  the  degree  and  character  of  that 
activity,  I  at  present  say  nothing ;  this  may  form  the  subject  of  our 
future  consideration.     But  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  have 

29 
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now  hazarded,  and  in  proof  of  something  more  even  than  I  liave 
ventured  to  maintain,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  to  you  the 
substance  of  a  remarkable  essay  on  sleep  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  pliilosophers  of  France,  —  liv- 
oonfirmatiorof  the  ^^S  when  the  extract  was  made,  but  now  unfor- 
Anthor's  view,  aud  in  tunately  lost  to  the  science  of  mind,  which  he 
proofof  sundry  other  cultivated  with  most  distinguished  success;  — 
conoiosions.  j    ^^^^^  ^^  ^    Jouffroy,  who,   along  with  M. 

Royer  Collard,  was  at  the  head  of  the  pure  school  of  Scottish 
Philosophy  in  France.^ 

**  I  have  never  well  understood  those  who  admit  that  in  sleep  the 

mind  is  dormant.    Wlien  we   dream,  we   are 
The  mind  frequent-      assuredly  aslccp,  and  assuredly  also  our  mind  is 

ly  awake  when    the  ,  ... 

tenses  asleep.  ^^^   aslcep,  because  it  thinks ;   it  is,  therefore, 

manifest,  that  the  mind  frequently  wakes  when 
the  senses  are  in  slumber.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  never 
sleeps  along  with  them.  To  sleep  is  for  the  mind  not  to  dream ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  sleep 
moments  in  which  the  mind  does  not  dream.  To  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  our  dreams,  docs  not  prove  that  we  have  not  dreamt ;  for  it 
can  be  often  proved  that  we  have  dreamt,  although  the  dream  has 
left  no  trace  on  our  memory. 

"  The  fact,  then,  that  the  mind  sometimes  wakes  while  the  senses 

are  asleep,  is  thus  established ;  whereas  the  fact, 
,  ^ ,      ®  ,  ®      that  it  sometimes  sleeps  along  with   them  is 

mind  is  always  awake.  '  ^ 

not;  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  it  wakes 
always.  It  would  require  contradictory  facts  to  destroy  the  force 
of  this  induction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  every  fact  seems  to  confirm. 
I  shall  proceed  to  analyze  some  of  these  which  appear  to  me  curious 
and  striking.  They  manifestly  imply  this  conclusion,  -that  the 
mind,  during  sleep,  is  not  in  a  peculiar  state,  but  that  its  activity 
ii  carried  on  precisely  as  when  awake. 

"  When  an  inhabitant  of  the  province  comes  to  Paris,  his  sleep 

is  at  firet  disturbed,  and  continually  broken,  by 
Induction  of  facts      ^j^^   ^^-^^^  ^^  ^Yiq   carriages   passing   under  his 

in  8npi)ort  of  this  con-  ,     _  __  i  -i 

^juiQ^^  Window,      lie   soon,   iiowever,   becomes   accus- 

tomed to  the  turmoil,  and  ends  by  sleeping  at 
Paris  as  he  slept  in  his  village. 

"The  noise,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  makes  an  equal 
impression  on  his  senses;  how  comes  it  that  tliis  noise  at  first 
hinders,  and  then,  at  length,  does  not  hinder  him  from  sleeping? 

"The   state   of  waking  presents  analogous   facts.     Every  one 

1  3UkMge$i  p.  818,  [p.  290,  (econd  edition.— Ed.] 
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knows  that  it  is  difficult  to. fix  our  attention  on  a  book,  when  sur- 
rounded by  persons  engaged  in  conversation ;  at  length,  however, 
wo  acquire  this  faculty.  A  man  unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  is  unable  to  think  consecutively  while  walking 
through  them ;  a  Parisian  finds  no  difficulty.  He  meditates  as  tran* 
quilly  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  men  and  carriages, 
as  he  could  in  the  centre  of  the  forest.  The  analogy  between  these 
facts  taken  from  the  state  of  waking,  and  the  fact  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement,  taken  from  the  state  of  sleep,  is  so 
close,  that  the  exj)lanation  of  the  former  should  throw  some  light 
upon  the  latter.     We  shall  attempt  this  explanation. 

"  Attention  is  the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind  to  an  object. 

It  is  established,  by  experience,  that  we  cannot 

Anaifiia  tnd  expia-      give  our  attention  to  two  diffijrent  objects  at 

CM  p  ^1^^  same  time.    Distraction  (etre  distrait)  is  the 

nomeua.       Attention  ^  ^ 

and  Distraction.  removal  of  our  attention  from  a  matter  with 

which  we  are  engaged,  and  our  bestowal  of  it 
on  another  which  crosses  us.  In  distraction,  attention  is  only 
diverted  because  it  is  attracted  by  a  new  perception  or  idea,  solicit- 
ing it  more  strongly  than  that  with  which  it  is  occupied ;  and  this 
diversion  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  solicitation  is 
weaker  on  the  part  of  the  intrusive  idea.  All  experience  proves 
this.  The  more  strongly  attention  is  applied  to  a  subject,  the  less 
susceptible  is  it  of  distraction ;  thus  it  is,  that  a  book  which  awakens 
a  lively  curiosity,  retains  the  attention  captive ;  a  person  occupied 
with  a  matter  affecting  his  life,  his  reputation,  or  his  fortune,  is  not 
easily  distracted  ;  he  sees  nothing,  he  understands  nothing,  of  what 
passes  around  him ;  we  say  that  he  is  deeply  i)reoccnpied.  In  like 
manner,  the  greater  our  curiosity,  or  the  more  curious  the  things 
that  are  spoken  of  around  us,  the  less  able  are  we  to  rivet  our 
attention  on  the  book  we  read.  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  are 
waiting  in  expectation  of  any  one,  the  slightest  noises  occasion 
distraction,  as  these  noises  may  be  the  signal  of  the  approach  we 
anticipate.  All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  distraction  results 
only  when  the  intrusive  idea  solicits  us  more  strongly  than  that 
with  which  we  are  occupied. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  stranger  in  Paris  cannot  think  in  the  bustle 
of  the  streets.  The  impressions  which  assail  his  eyes  and  eai*s 
on  every  side  being  for  him  the  signs  of  things  new  or  little  known, 
when  they  reach  his  mind,  interest  him  more  strongly  than  the 
matter  even  to  which  he  would  apply  his  thoughts.  Each  of  these 
impressions  announces  a  cause  which  may  be  beautiful,  rare,  curi- 
ous, or  terrific;  the  intellect  cannot  refrain  from  turning  out  to 
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Terify  the  fact.  It  turns  out,  however^  no  longer  when  experience 
has  made  it  familiar  with  all  that  can  strike  the  senses  on  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  it  remains  within,  and  no  longer  allows  itself  to  be  de- 
ranged. 

**  The  other  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  To  read  without 
distraction  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  company,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Curiosity  would  be  too  strong.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  subject  of  conversation  were  very  interesting.  But  in  a 
&miliar  circle,  whose  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  are  well 
known,  the  ideas  of  the  book  make  an  easy  conquest  of  our 
thoughts. 

"The  will,  likewise,  is  of  some  avail  in  resisting  distraction. 
Not  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  when  disquieted  and 
curious;  but  it  can  recall,  and  not  indulge  it  in  protracted  absences, 
and,  by  constantly  remitting  it  to  the  object  of  its  volition,  the 
interest  of  this  object  becomes  at  last  predominant.  Rational  con- 
siderations, and  the  necessity  of  remaining  attentive,  likewise  exert 
an  influence ;  they  come  in  aid  of  the  idea,  and  lend  it,  so  to  speak, 
a  helping  hand  in  concentrating  on  it  the  attention. 

"But,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  all  these  petty  influences,  it 

remains  evident  that  distraction  and  non-dis- 
DistrwtionandNon.       tractiou  are  neither  of  them  matters  of  sense, 

dutraction  matters  of 

intelligence.  ^^^^  both  matter  of  intelligence.     It  is  not  the 

senses  which  become  accustomed  to  hear  the 
noises  of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of  conversation,  and  which  end 
in  being  less  affected  by  them ;  if  we  are  at  fii-st  vehemently  affected 
by  the  noises  of  the  street  or  drawing-room,  and  then  little  or  not 
at  all,  it  is  because  at  first  attention  occupies  itself  with  these 
impressions,  and  afterwards  neglects  them ;  when  it  neglects  them 
it  is  not  diverted  from  its  object,  and  distraction  does  not  take 
place ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  accords  them  notice,  it  abandons 
its  object,  and  is  then  distracted. 

"We  may  obser\'e,  in  8U})port  of  this  conclusion,  that  the  habit 
of  hearing  the  same  sounds  renders  us  sometimes  highly  sensible 
to  these,  as  occurs  in  savages  and  in  the  blind ;  sometimes,  again, 
almost  insensible  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  apathy  of  the  Pari- 
sian for  the  noise  of  carriages.  If  the  effect  were  physical,  —  if 
it  depended  on  the  body  and  not  on  the  mind,  there  would  be  a 
contradiction,  for  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  either  blunts 
the  organ  or  sharpens* it;  it  could  not  at  once  have  two,  and  two 
contrary  effects,  —  it  could  have  only  one.  The  fact  is,  it  neither 
blunts  nor  sharpens ;  the  organ  remains  the  same ;  the  same  sensa- 
tions are  determined ;  but  when  these  sensations  interest  the  mind, 
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it  applies  itself  to  thera,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  their  discrim- 
ination; when  they  do  not  interest  it,  it  becomes  accustomed  to 
neglect,  and  does  not  discriminate  them.  This  is  the  whole  mys- 
tery ;  the  phaBnomenon  is  psychological,  not  physiological. 

"Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  con- 
sider whether  analogy  does  not  demand  a  simi- 

AppUcation  of  the  ijij.  explanation  of  the  fact  which  we  stated  at 
oregoing  an  ys     o       ^^^^  commencement.     What  takes  place   when 

the    phenomena    of  ,  ,  ^  * 

deep.  ^  noise  hinders  us  from  sleeping?     The  body 

fatigued  begins  to  slumber ;  then,  of  a  sudden, 
the  senses  are  struck,  and  we  awake ;  then  fatigue  regains  the 
ascendant,  we  relapse  into  drowsiness  which  is  soon  again  inter- 
rupted ;  and  so  on  for  a  certain  continuance.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  accustomed  to  noise,  the  impressions  it  makes  no 
longer  disturb  our  first  sleep ;  the  drowsiness  is  prolonged,  and  we 
fall  asleep.  That  the  senses  are  more  toi-pid  in  sleep  than  in  our 
waking  state,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  when  I  am  once 
asleep,  they  are  then  equally  toq)id  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival 
in  Paris  as  on  the  hundredth.  Tlie  noise  being  the  same,  they 
receive  the  same  impressions,  which  they  transmit  in  equal  vivacity 
to  the  mind.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  on  the  first  night  I  am 
awakened,  and  not  on  the  hundredth?  The  physical  facts  are 
identical ;  the  diflTerence  can  originate  only  in  the  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  distraction  and  of  non-distraction  in  the  waking  state.  Let 
us  sup})ose  that  the  soul  has  fallen  asleep  along  with  the  body ;  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  slumber  would  be  equally  deep,  in  both  cases, 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  senses,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  see 
why,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  aroused  more  than  in  the  other.  It 
remains,  therefore,  certain  that  it  does  not  sleep  like  the  body;  and 
that,  in  the  one  case,  disciuieted  by  unusual  impressions,  it  awakens 
the  senses  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter;  whilst  in  the  other,  know- 
ing by  exj)erience  of  what  external  fact  these  impressions  are  the 
sign,  it  remains  tranquil,  and  does  not  disturb  the  senses  to  obtain 
a  useless  explanation. 

"  For  let  us  remark,  that  the  mind  has  need  of  the  senses  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  external  things.  In  sleep,  the  senses  are 
some  of  them  closed,  as  the  eyes ;  the  others  half  torpid,  as  touch 
and  hearing.  If  the  soul  be  disquieted  by  the  impressions  which 
reach  it,  it  requires  the  senses  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  relieve 
its  inquietude.  This  is  the  cause  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dis- 
quieted state,  when  aroused  by  an  extraordinary  noise;  and  this 
could  not  have  occurred  had  we  not  been  occupied  with  this  noise 
before  we  awoke. 
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"This  is,  also,  the  cause  why  we  sometimes  feel,  during  sleep, 
the  efforts  we  make  to  awaken  our  senses,  when  an  unusual  noise 
or  any  painful  sensation  disturbs  our  rest.  If  we  are  in  a  profound 
sleep,  we  are  for  a  long  time  agitated  before  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  awake,  —  we  say  to  ourselves,  we  must  awake  in  order  to 
get  out  of  pain;  but  the  sleep  of  the  senses  resists,  and  it  is  only 
by  little  and  little  that  we  are  able  to  rouse  them  from  torpidity. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noise  ceases  before  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
the  awakening  does  not  take  place,  and,  in  the  morning,  we  have 
a  confused  recollection  of  having  been  disturbed  dm-ing  our  sleep, 
—  a  recollection  which  becomes  distinct  only  when  we  learn  from 
others  that  such  and  such  an  occurrence  has  taken  place  while  we 
were  asleep. 

**  I  had  given  orders  some  time  ago,  that  a  parlor  adjoining  to  my 

bedroom  should  be  swept  before  I  was  called  in 

niuitrated  by  the      ^^  moming.    For  the  first  two  days  the  noise 

personal  experience  of  ,  i         .1  /s        ▼  /» 

the  writer.  awoko  me ;  but,  thereafter,  I  was  not  aware  of 

it.  Whence  arose  the  difference?  The  noises 
are  the  same  and  at  the  same  hour,  I  am  in  the  same  degree  of 
slumber ;  the  same  sensations,  consequently,  take  place.  Whence 
comes  it  that  I  awoke,  and  do  no  longer  awake?  For  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  there  is  but  one  explanation,  —  viz.,  that  my  mind 
which  wakes,  and  which  is  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  these  sensa- 
tions, is  no  longer  disquieted,  and  no  longer  rouses  my  senses.  It 
is  true  that  I  do  not  retain  the  recollection  of  this  reasoning ;  but 
this  oblivion  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  so  many  others 
which  cross  our  mind  both  when  awake  and  when  asleep. 

"  I  add  a  single  observation.  The  noise  of  the  binish  on  the  carpet 
of  my  parlor  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  heavy  wagons 
wliich  pass  under  my  windows  at  the  same  hour,  and  which  do  not 
trouble  my  repose  in  the  least.  I  was,  therefore,  awakened  by  a 
sensation  much  feebler  than  a  crowd  of  others,  which  I  received  at 
the  same  time.  Can  that  hypothesis  afford  the  reason,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  awakening  is  a  necessary  event ;  that  the  sensations 
rouse  the  senses,  and  that  the  senses  rouse  the  mind  ?  It  is  evident 
that  my  mind  alone,  and  its  activity,  can  explain  why  the  fainter 
sensation  awoke  me ;  as  these  alone  can  explain  why,  when  I  am 
reading  in  my  study,  the  small  noise  of  a  mouse  playing  in  a  corner 
can  distract  my  attention,  while  the  thundering  noise  of  a  passing 
wagon  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 

"  The  explanation  fully  accounts  for  what  occurs  with  those  who 
sleep  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  All  noises  foreign  to  the  patient 
have  no  effect  on  them ;  but  let  the  patient  turn  him  on  the  bod,  let 
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him  utter  a  groan  or  sigh,  or  let  his  breathing  become  painful  or 

interrupted,   forthwith   the    attendant  awakes, 
per  eiice  o  t  oee      however  little  iuurod  to  the  vocation,  or  inter- 

ftttendant  on  the  sick.  ,  ' 

csted  in  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Whence 
comes  this  discrimination  between  the  noises  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  attendant,  and  those  which  do  not,  i^  whilst  the  senses 
are  asleej),  the  mind  does  not  remain  observant,  —  does  not  act  the 
sentinel,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  senses  convey, 
and  does  not  awaken  the  senses  as  it  finds  these  sensations  disquiet- 
ing or  not  ?  It  is  by  being  strongly  impressed,  previous  to  going 
to  sleep,  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  respiration,  motions, 
complaints  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  to  awaken  at  all  such 
noises,  and  at  no  others.  The  habitual  repetition  of  such  an  impres- 
sion gives  this  faculty  to  professional  sick-nurses ;  a  lively  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  patient  gives  it  equally  to  the  members  of  his  family, 

"  It  is  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  we  waken  at  the  a])pointed 

hour,  when  before  going  to  sleep  we  have  made 

Awaking  at  an  ap-      ^  ^^.^^  resolution  of  SO  doiuff.     I  have  this  power 

pointed  honr.  ,  ,  ,  7     , 

in  perfection,  vbut  I  notice  that  I  lose  it  if  I 
depend  on  any  one  calling  me.  In  this  latter  case,  my  mind  does 
not  take  the  trouble  of  measuring  the  time  or  of  listening  to  the  clock. 
But  in  the  fonner,  it  is  necessary  that  it  do  so,  otherwise  the  pha3no- 
menon  is  inexplicable.  Every  one  has  made,  or  can  make,  this 
experiment ;  when  it  fails  it  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  either 
that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  preoccupied  with  the  intention,  or 
were  over-fatigued ;  for  when  the  senses  are  strongly  benumbed,  they 
convey  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  more  obtuse  sensations  of  the 
monitory  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  they  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
efforts  the  mind  makes  to  awaken  them,  when  these  sounds  have 
reached  it. 

"  After  a  night  passed  in  this  effort,  we  have,  in  general,  the  recol- 
lection, in  the  morning,  of  having  been  constantly  occupied  during 
sleep  with  this  thought.  ,  The  mind,  therefore,  watched,  and,  full  of 
its  resolution,  awaited  the  moment.  It  is  thus  that  when  we  go  to 
bed  much  interested  with  any  subject,  we  remember,  on  wakening, 
that  during  sleep  we  have  been  continually  haunted  by  it.  On  these 
occasions,  the  slumber  is  light,  for,  the  mind  being  untranquil,  its 
agitation  is  continually  disturbing  the  torpor  of  the  senses.  When 
the  mind  is  calm,  it  does  not  sleep  more,  but  it  is  less  restless. 

"It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,  whether  persons  of  a  feeble 
memory,  and  of  a  volatile  disposition,  are  not  less  capable  than 
othei*s  of  awakening  at  an  appointed  hour ;  for  these  two  circum- 
stances ought  to  produce  this  effect,  if  the  notion  I  have  formed  of 
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the  jihaenomenon  be  correct.  A  volatile  disposition  is  unable  strongly 
to  preoccupy  itself  with  the  thought,  and  to  form  a  determined  reso- 
lution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  memory  which  preserves  a 
recollection  of  the  resolution  taken  before  falling  asleep.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  that  from  the  previous  ob- 

General  conclusions.  ..  .^    .         •.' i  i      /•  n 

servations  it  inevitably  follows : 

1®,  That  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  but  that  the  mind  wakes. 

2®,  That  certain  of  our  senses  continue  to  transmit  to  the  mind 
the  imperfect  sensations  they  receive. 

8®,  That  the  mind  judges  these  sensations,  and  that  it  is  in  virtue 
of  its  judgments  that  it  awakens,  or  does  not  awaken,  the  senses. 

4%  That  the  reason  why  the  mind  awakens  the  senses  is,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  disquiets  it,  being  unusual  or  painful,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  warns  it  to  rouse  the  senses,  as  being  an 
indication  of  the  moment  when  it  ought  to  do  so. 

5®,  That  the  mind  possesses  the  power  of  av/akening  the  senses, 
but  that  it  only  accomplishes  this  by  its  own  activity  overcoming 
their  torpor;  that  this  torpor  is  An  obstacle,  —  an  obstacle  greater 
or  less  as  it  is  more  or  less  profound. 

"If  these  inferences  are  just,  it  follows  that  we  can  waken  our- 
selves at  will  and  at  appointed  signals ;  that  the  instrument  called 
an  alanim  (reveii'matin)  does  not  act  so  much  by  the  noise  it 
makes  as  by  the  association  we  have  established  in  going  to  bed 
between  the  noise  and  the  thought  of  wakening ;  that,  therefore,  an 
instrument  much  less  noisy,  and  emitting  only  a  feeble  sound,  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effect.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  we  can 
inure  ourselves  to  sleep  profoundly  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
noises ;  that  to  accomplish  this  it  is  perhaps  sufficient,  on  the  first 
night,  to  impress  it  on  our  minds  that  these  sounds  do  not  deser\'e 
attention,  and  ought  not  to  awaken  us ;  and  that  by  this  mean,  any 
one  may  probably  sleep  as  well  in  the  mill  as  the  miller  himself.  It 
follows,  in  fine,  that  the  sleep  of  the  strong  and  courageous  ought  to 
be  less  easily  disturbed,  all  things  equal,  than  the  sleep  of  the  weak 
and  timid.  Some  historical  fiicts  may  he  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
last  conclusion." 

I  shall  not  quote  to  you  the  observations  of  M.  JoufFroy  on  Rev- 
erie,^ which  fonn  a  sequel,  and  a  confirmation,  of 
JouflVoy's  theory  cor-  thosc  he  has  made  upon  sleep.  Before  tennina- 
"^^T^^""  T.      ^"^g  this  subject,  I  may,  however,  notice  a  rather 

of    the    postman    of  .  . 

Halle.  curious  casc  which  occurs  to  my  recollection,  and 

which  tends  to  corroborate  the   theory  of  the 
French  psychologist.    I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Junker,  a  cele- 

1  See  AfdatigeMf  p.  8(KL  el  seq.  —  'Eo, 
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brated  physician  and  professor  of  Halle,  who  flourished  during  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  and  he  says  that  he  took  every  pains  to 
verify  the  facts  by  frequent  personal  observ'ation.  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  the  book  in  which  the  case  is 
recorded,  but  of  all  its  relevant  circumstances  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance. The  object  of  observation  was  the  postman  between  Ilalle 
and  a  town,  I  forget  which,  some  eight  miles  distant.  This  distance 
the  postman  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  daily.  A  considerable 
part  of  his  way  lay  across  a  district  of  unenclosed  champaign 
meadow-land,  and  in  walking  over  this  smooth  surface  the  postman 
was  generally  asleep.  But  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his 
road,  there  was  a  narrow  foot-bridge  over  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this 
bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps.  Now,  it  was 
ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  the  kind  could  be, — the 
observers  were  shrewd,  and  the  object  of  observation  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  probity,  —  I  say,  it  was  completely  ascertained: — 1®, 
That  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  this  level  course ;  2®, 
That  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards  the 
bridge  ;  and,  3®,  That  before  arriving  at  the  bridge,  he  awqjce.  But 
this  case  is  not  only  deser\'ing  of  all  credit  from  the  positive  testi- 
mony by  which  it  is  vouched ;  it  is  also  credible  as  only  one  of  a 
class  of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be  adduced  as  representing. 
Tliis  case,  besides  showing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the 
body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dor- 
mant, while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive  faculty  was  here  in 
exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber.  This  suggests  to  me 
another  example  of  the  same  phrenonienon.     It  is  found  in  a  story 

told  by  Erasmus  *  in  one  of  his  letters,  concern- 
ing his  learned  friend  Oporinus,  the  celebrated 
professor  and  printer  of  Bjisle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a 
bookseller ;  and,  on  their  road,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript. 
Tired  with  their  day's  travelling,  —  travelling  was  then  almost 
exclusively  perfonned  on  horseback,  —  they  came  at  nightfall  to 
their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
their  manuscript,  and  Oporinus  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it 
aloud.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  question  concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not 
rightly  understood.  It  was  now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was 
asleep,  and  being  awakened  by  his  companion,  he  found  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  what  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  reading, 

1  Thi»  story  is  told  by  FeUx  Tlaterus  (06-  Thomas  riatenu.  See  Bohn,  Noetambuiatio ; 
servaiiones,  lib.  i.  p.  A).  Tlic  person  to  whom  (Haller,  Disputationes  ad  Morbonm  Hist,  §i 
OporiDDS  read,  was  the  father  of  the  uarrator,      Curat, ^  i,  rll.  p.  443.) — Cd« 

dO 
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Most  of  yon^  I  daresay,  have  known  or  heard  of  siniilar  occurrences, 
and  I  do  not  quote  the  anecdote  as  anythhig  remarkable.  Bnt^  8till, 
it  is  a  case  concurring  with  a  thousand  othere  to  prove,  1®,  That  one 
bodily  sense  or  function  may  be  asleep  wliile  another  is  awake  ;  and, 
2®,  That  the  mind  may  be  in  a  certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep, 
and  no  memory  of  that  activity  remain  after  the  sleep  has  ceased. 
The  first  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading,  must  have  had  his 
eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongue  and  fauces  awake,  though  his  ears 
and  other  senses  were  asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  for  the 
act  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  mental  energies. 
I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  physiologists  have  observed,  that  our 
bodily  senses  and  powers  do  not  fall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a 
certain  succession.  Wo  all  know  that  the  first  s^Tnptom  of  slumber 
is  the  relaxation  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas,  hearing  continues  aleit  for 
a  season  after  the  power  of  vision  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case 
last  alluded  to,  this  order  wan,  however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was 
forcibly  kept  awake  while  the  hearing  had  lapsed  into  tor|)idity. 

In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  far  is  it  from  being  proved  that 
the  mind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  the  result  of  observation 
would  incline  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 


LECTURE    XVIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — GENERAL    PILENOMENA,  —  IS    THE  BOND 
EVER    UNCONSCIOUSLY   MODIFIED? 

I  PASS  now  to  a  question  in  some  respects  of  still  more  proximate 

interest  to  the  psychologist  than  that  discussed 
c     n  «v«'^'>*»-      in  ii^Q  preceding  Lecture;  for  it  is  one  which, 

eoDBcioiulj  modified?  .... 

according  as  it  is  decided,  will  determine  the 
character  of  our  explanation  of  many  of  the  most  important  phaa- 
noroena  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  in  particular,  the  great 
pho^nomena  of  3Iemory  and  Association.  The  question  I  refer  to 
is,  Whether  the  mind  exerts  energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifi- 
cations, of  neither  of  which  it  is  conscious.  This  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  a  problem  which  has  hardly  been  mentioned,  fai 
less  mooted,  in  this  country;  and  when  it  has  attracted  a  passing 
notice,  the  supposition  of  an  unconscious  action  or  passion  of  the 
mind,  has  been  treated  as  something  either  unintelligible,  or  absurd. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  been  canvassed,  but 
the  alternative  which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  lightly 
considered  as  ridiculous,  has  been  gravely  established  as  a  conclu- 
sion which  the  phienomena  not  only  warrant,  but  enforce.  The 
French  philosophers,  for  a  long  time,  viewed  the  question  in  the 
same  light  as  the  British.  Condillac,  indeed,  set  the  latter  the 
example;^  but  of  late  a  revolution  is  apparent,  and  two  recent 
French  psychologists*  have  marvellously  propounded  the  doctrinOi 
long  and  generally  established  in  Germany,  as  something  new  and 
unheard  of  before  their  own  assertion  of  the  paradox. 

This  question  is  one  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  difficulty ;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  you  understand  its  puqioit  by  arguing  it 
upon  broader  grounds  than  has  hitherto  been  d.one,  and  shall  pre- 
pare you,  by  some  preliminary  information,  for  its  discussion.  I 
shall  first  of  all  adduce  some  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind  may, 

and  does,  contain  far  more  latent  furniture  than 
Tbree    degrees    o       consciousncss  informs  us  it  possesses.    To  sim- 

meDtal  ifttenoy.  ^      .     . 

plify  the  discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  three 
degrees  of  this  mental  latency.  •• 

1  £».vii  sur  r  OHfine  des  ConHotManeet  Mik-        9  CardalllM  and  Damiron.    See  below,  p. 
maints.    Sect  li.  oh.  1.  f  4—13.  —  Ed.  262. —Ed. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  riches,  the 

possessions  of  our  mind,  are  not  to  be  measured 

Xhc  first* 

by  its  present  momentary  activities,  but  by  the  . 
amount  of  its  acquired  habits.  I  know  a  science,  or  language,  not 
merely  while  I  make  a  temporary  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  I  can 
apply  it  when  and  how  I  will.  Thus  the  infinitely  greater  part  of 
our  spiritual  treasures,  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, hid  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first 
degree  of  latency.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  dis- 
pute ;  and  I  only  take  it  into  account  in  order  to  obviate  miscon- 
ception, and  because  it  affords  a  transition  towards  the  other  two 
degrees  which  it  conduces  to  illustrate. 

The  second  degree  of  latency  exists  when  the  mind  contains  cer- 
_.  .  tain  systems  of  knowledge,  or  certain  habits  of 

action,  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  to  conscious- 
ness in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  powers.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  shows  that  the  mind  frequently  contains  whole 
systems  of  knowledge,  which,  though  in  our  normal  state  they  have 
faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  abnormal  states,  as 
madness,  febrile  delirium,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  et<*.,  flash  out 
into  luminous  consciousness,  and  even  throw  into  the  shade  of  un- 
consciousness those  other  systems  by  which  they  had,  for  a  long 
period,  been  eclipsed,  and  even  extinguished.  For  example,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  extinct  memory  of  whole  languages  was  sud- 
denly restored,  and,  what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  in  which 
the  faculty  was  exhibited  of  accurately  repeating,  in  known  or  un- 
known tongues,  passages  which  were  never  within  the  grasp  of 
conscious  memory  in  the  normal  state.  •  This  degree,  this  phae- 
nomenon  of  latency,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  the  whole 
compass  of  philosophy,  and  the  proof  of  its  reality  will  prepare  us 
for  an  enlightened  consideration  of  the  third,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence, though  not  less  certain,  is  not  equally  obtrusive.  But,  how- 
ever remarkable  and  important,  this  phienomenon  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  psychologists,^  and  the  cases  which  I  adduce  in 
illustration  of  its  reality  have  never  been  previously  collected  and 
ap])lied.  That  in  madness,  in  fever,  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
abnormal  states,  the  mind  should  betray  capacities  and  extensive 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  at  other  times  wholly  uncon- 
scious, is  a  fact  so  remarkable  that  it  may  well  demand  the  highest 
evidence  to  establish  its  truth.    But  of  such  a  character  is  the 

1  These  remarks  were  probably  written  be-      JnteUeetual  Powers.  Ho  collects  some  very  curl* 
ibre  the  pubUcation  of  Abercrombie  on  tlie      ous  instanouti;  see  p.  814, 10th  edition.— -£o. 
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evidence  which  I  am  now  to  give  you.  It  consists  of  cases  reported 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  observers,  —  by  observers 
wholly  ignorant  of  each  other's  testimony  ;  and  the  phsenomena 
observed  were  of  so  palpable  and  unambiguous  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  or  misinterpreted. 

The   first,  and   least  interesting,  evidence  I 

Evidence  from  casea  inii  .-i't/»  r-  -i 

ofmadiiess.  ^^^^^   adduce,   IS   derived  from   cases   of   mad- 

ness;   it    is  given   by   a   celebrated  American 
physician.  Dr.   Rush. 

"  The  records  of  the  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  are  numerous  in  every  country.  Talents  for  eloquence,  poetry, 
music,  and  painting,  and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  are  often  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A 
gentleman,  whom  I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  the  year  1810,  often 
delighted  as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  our 
hospital  by  his  displays  of  oratory,  in  preaching  from  a  table  in  the 
hospital  yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  patient  of  mine  who  became 
insane,  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1807,  sang  hymns  and  songs  of 
her  own  composition  during  the  lattv.»r  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant  that  I  hung  upon  it  with  delight 
every  time  I  visited  her.  She  had  never  discovered  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  music,  in  any  previous  part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing,  evolved  by  madness,  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge.  And  where  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people,  in  which 
elegant  and  completely  rigged  ships,  and  curious  pieces  of  machinery, 
have  not  been  exhibited  by  persons  who  never  discovered  tlie  least 
turn  for  a  mechanical  art,  previously  to  their  derangement?  Some- 
times we  observe  in  mad  people  an  unexpected  resuscitation  of 
knowledge ;  hence  we  hear  them  describe  past  events,  and  speak  in 
ancient  or  modern  languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting  pas- 
sages from  books,  none  of  which,  we  are  sure,  they  were  capable  of 
recollecting  in  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  their  mind."  ^ 

The  second  class  of  cases  are  those  of  fever ;  and  the  first  I  shall 
From  cases  offerer.       ^dducc  is  given  on  the  autliority  of  the  patient 

himself.  This  is  Mr.  Flint,  a  very  intelligent 
American  clergjinan.  I  take  it  from  his  Recollections  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  He  was  travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
suffered  the  conmion  lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being 
taken  down  with  a  bilious  fever.  "  I  am  aware,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
every  sufferer  in  this  way  is  apt  to  think  his  own  case  extraordi- 
nary.   My  physicians  agreed  with  all  who  saw  me  that  my  case 

1  Beaaley,  On  th»  Mind^  p.  474. 
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was  80.  As  very  few  live  to  record  the  issue  of  a  sickness  like  mine, 
and  as  you  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised,  to  be  par- 
ticular, I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And 
it  is  in  my  view  desirable,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that 
more  of  the  symptoms,  sensations  and  sufferings,  should  have  been 
recorded  than  have  been ;  and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments 
may  know  that  some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs, 
and  have  survived  them.  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen, 
and  been  dressed  every  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day  I  was 
prostrated  to  infantine  weakness,  and  felt,  with  its  first  attack,  that  it 
was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  yet  experienced.  Par- 
oxysms of  derangement  occurred  the  third  day,  and  this  was  to  me 
a  new  state  of  mind.  Tliat  state  of  disease  in  which  partial  de- 
rangement is  mixed  with  a  consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a 
sensibility  pretematurally  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  unable  to 
recognize  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my  memory  was  more 
than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive,  and  that  I  repeated  whole  pas- 
sages in  the  different  languages  which  I  knew,  with  entire  accuracy. 
I  recited,  without  losing  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of  poetry 
which  I  could  not  so  repeat  after  I  recovered  my  health." 

The  following  more  curious  case,  is  given  by  Lord  Monboddo  in 

his  Antient  Metaphyaica} 

CsM  of  the  Com-  « j^  ^^  Communicated  in  a  letter  from  the 

tcMe  de  Laval. 

late  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known 
both  to  the  learned  and  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
correspond  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  volume  of  meta- 
physics. I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  that  gentleman.  He  intro- 
duces it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history 
of  mind,  which  he  believes  stands  single,  and  for  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  account;  then  he  goes  on  to  narrate  it:  'About 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  France,  I  had  an  inti- 
macy in  the  family  of  the  late  Marechal  de  Montmorenci  de  Laval. 
His  son,  the  Comte  de  Laval,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupcaux,  the  daughter  of  a  Lieutenant-General  of  that  name,  and 
the  niece  of  the  late  Chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ilastenbeck ;  his  widow  survived  him  some  years,  but  is 
since  dead. 

•*  *  The  following  fact  comes  from  her  own  mouth.  She  has  told 
it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  veracity,  and  viery 
good  sense.     She  appealed  to  her  servants  and  family  for  the  truth. 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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Nor  did  she,  indeed,  seem  to  be  sensible  that  the  matter  was  so 
extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time ; 
and  I  have  the  memorandum  among  some  of  my  papers. 

" '  The  Comtesse  de  Laval  had  been  observed,  by  servants  who 
sate  up  with  her  on  account  of  some  indisposition,  to  talk  in  her 
sleep  a  language  that  none  of  them  understood;  nor  were  they  sure, 
or,  indeed,  herself  able  to  guess,  upon  the  sounds  being  repeated 
to  her,  whether  it  Wiis  or  was  not  gibberish. 

" '  Upon  her  lying  in  of  one  of  her  cliildren,  she  was  attended 
by  a  nurse,  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  imm&i 
diately  knew  the  meaning  of  what  she  said,  it  being  in  the  idiom 
of  the  natives  of  that  country ;  but  she  herself  when  awake,  did 
not  understand  a  single  syllable  of  what  she  had  uttered  in  her 
sleep,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

"'She  was  bom  in  that  province,  and  had  been  nursed  in  a 
family  where  nothing  but  that  language  was  spoken ;  so  that,  in 
her  first  infancy,  she  had  known  it,  and  no  other ;  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the 
use  of  it;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Breton  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

"'I  need  not  say  that  the  Comtesse  de  Laval  never  said  or 
imagined  that  she  used  any  words  of  the  Breton  idiom,  more  than 
were  necessary  to  express  those  ideas  that  are  within  the  compass 
of  a  child's  knowledge  of  objects,' "  etc. 

A  highly  interesting  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  Bio* 

graphia  Literaria} 

"It  occurred,"  says   Mr.   Coleridge,    "in  a 
Ca«e  given  y    o  e-      Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  year  or  two 

before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,  and  had  not  then 
ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according  to  the  asseverations 
of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighborhood,  she  became  pos« 
sessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued 
incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones, 
and  with  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered 
more  ])robable  by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  here- 
tic. Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaint- 
ance with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  repu- 
tation, if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The 
case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician, 
and  by  his  statement  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists 

1  Vol.  L  p.  U7,  (edit  1847). 
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visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets 
full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 
itself^  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traoed  to  the  Bible,  the 
remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or 
conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature;  but  she  was  evi- 
dently laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she 
had  been  resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  different  families, 
no  solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  de- 
termined to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents  had  lived :  trav- 
elled thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from 
him  learned  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old 
Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained  with  him 
some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the 
uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With 
great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philoso- 
pher discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor  s  who  had  lived  with  him  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered 
the  girl ;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent, 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself 
refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  con- 
cerning the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  solution  of  the  phajnomenon 
was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's 
custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into 
which  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud 
voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found 
a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathei's ;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identify- 
ing so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's 
bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concern- 
ing the  true  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  sys- 
tem.'' 

These    cases   thus   evince  the   general   fact, 
What  general  fict      ^^^^  ^  mental  modification  is  not  proved  not 

to  be,  merely  because  consciousness  affords  us  no 
evidence  of  its  existence.    This  general  I'act  being  established,  I 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  relation  to  the  third  class 

or  degree  of  latent  modifications,  —  a  class  in 
J^c  ^^^"^  '**'^  *"'      relation  to,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  alone,  it 

has  ever  hitherto  been  argued  by  philosophers. 
The  problem,  then,  in  regard  to  this  class  is, — Are  there,  in 

ordinary,   mental    modifications,  —  i.  e,  mental 

The  problem  in  re-      activities  and  passivitics,  of  which  we  are  uncon- 

,^^^  scions,  but  which  manifest  their  existence  by 

effects  of  which  we  are  conscious  ? 
I  have  thus  stated  the  question,  because  this  appears  to  me  the 

most  unambiguous  form  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 
To  be  considered  in       pressed  I  and  in  treating  of  it,  I  shall,  in  the  first 

itoelf,  and  in  it«  hi».        \  -f    ir  i     •      lu  A 

^  ])lace,  consider  it  in  itself,  and,  m  the  second 

place,  in  its  history.  I  adopt  this  order,  because 
the  principal  difHculties  which  afiect  the  j)roblem  arise  from  the 
equivocal  and  indeterminate  language  of  j)hilosophers.  These  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  avoid  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  having 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  question  itself,  it  will  bo  easy,  in  a  sub- 
sequent historical  narrative,  to  show  how  it  has  been  perplexed  and 
darkened  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  philoso- 
phers. I  request  your  attention  to  this  matter,  as  in  the  solution  of 
this  general  problem  is  contained  the  solution  of  several  important 
questions,  which  will  arise  under  our  consideration  of  the  special 
faculties.  It  is  im])ossible,  however,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress,  to  exhibit  all,  or  even  the  strongest  part  of,  the  evidence 
for  the  alternative  which  I  adopt ;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  opinion  than  what  I 
am  able  at  present  to  adduce  to  you. 

In  the  question  proposed,  I  am  not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the 

affinnative, —  nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain, 
The  affirmative  of      ^j^j^^  what  WO  are  conscious  of  is  constructed 

thii    qucfition    main-  «      ,  '  /*        ^\     ^ 

^j,^^  out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  ot,  —  that  our 

whole  knowledge,  in  fact,  is  made  up  of  the 
unknown  and  the  incognizable. 

This  at  first  sight  may  appear  not  only  paradoxical,  but  contra- 
dictory.   It  may  be  objected,  1**,  IIow  can  we 
To  the  affirmative      k^ow  that  to  cxist  wliich  lics  bcyoud  the  one  con- 
dition of  all  knowledge, —  consciousness?    And 
2®,  IIow  can  knowledge  arise  out  of  ignorance,  —  consciousness  out 
of  unconsciousness,  —  the  cognizable   out  of  the  incognizable, — 
that  is,  how  can  one  opposite  proceed  out  of  the  other  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  —  how  can  we  know  that  of 

81 
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which  wc   ajre.  conscious,  seeing  that  consciousness  is  the  condi- 
tion   of  knowledge,  —  it    is   enough  to  allege, 

ob^ted"*  *'^^^**''°      *^^^  ^^^'^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  neither 

know  nor  can  know  in  themselves,  —  that  is,  in 

their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge, 

but  which  manifest  their  existence  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 

their  effects.     This  is  the  case  with  the  mental 

The  mental  modifi-      modifications  in  question ;  they  are  not  in  thein- 

cations   in   queeUon       gelves  revealed  to  consciousness,  but  as  certain 

manifest  their   exist-         /»  /»  • 

enoe  through  their  ef-      *^^^  ^*  consciousncss  necessarily  suppose  them 
fteta.  to  exist,  and  to  exert  an  infiuence  in  tlie  mental 

processes,  wc  are  thus  constrained  to  admit,  as 
modifications  of  mind,  what  are  not  in  themselves  phaenomena  of 

consciousness.     The  truth   of  this  will  be  ap- 
parent, if,  before  descendin*;  to  any  si)ecial  illus- 

tbe    nature   of    con-        ^      ,  .  ^         ,         ^         .  ^ 

wioosness  itself.  tration,  WC  consider  that  consciousness   cannot 

exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  mind ;  we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  de- 
terminate state.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of  some 
particular  perception,  or  remembrance,  or  imagination,  or  feeling, 
etc.;  we  have  no  general  consciousness.  But  as  consciousness  sup- 
poses a  special  mental  modification  as  its  object,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  modification  or  state  supposes  a  change,  —  a  transi- 
tion from  some  other  state  or  modification.  But  as  the  modification 
must  be  present,  before  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  modifica- 
tion, it  is  evident,  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or 
awakening ;  for  its  rise  or  awakening  is  also  the  rise  or  awakening 
of  consciousness. 

But  the  illustration  of  this  is  contained  in  an  answer  to  the 

second  objection  which  asks,  —  How  can  knowl- 
The   secon    objec-       ^dije    come   out  of   iijuorancc,  —  consciousness 

tion.  ^  . 

out  of  unconsciousness,  —  the  known  out  of  the 
unknown,  —  how  can  one  opposite  be  made  up  of  the  other? 
In  the  removal  of  this  objection,  the  proof  of  the  thesis  which  I 

support  is  involved.     And  without  dealing  in 
The  special  eviaenco      any  general  speculation,  I  shall  at  once  descend 

for  the  affirmative  of         ^       xi  •   i  •!  i.*  i.  a. 

.       ^,  to  the  special  evidence  which  appears  to  me 

the  general   problem  *  * '^ 

adduced.  ^ot  merely  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the 

conclusion,  that  the  sphere  of  our  conscious 
modifications  is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  far  M'ider 
sphere  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  only  conscious 
through  its  efiTects. 
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Let  us  take  our  first  example  from  Perception,  —  the  perception 

of  external  objects,  and  in  that  faculty,  let  us 
tiou^  commence  with  the  sense  of  sight.     Now,  you 

1.  The  sense  of  either  already  know,  or  can  be  at  once  informed, 
^^****'  what  it  is  that  has  obtained  the  name* of  Min- 

Uinimum  Yisibile.  .  ^^.   .,  .,         ^  v 

tmum  Visibue,  You  are  of  course  aware,  in 
general,  that  vision  is  the  result  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  objects  to  the  eye ;  a  greater  number  of  rays  is  re- 
flected from  a  larger  surface  ;  if  the  superficial  extent  of  an  object, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  rays  which  it  reflects,  be  di- 
minished beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  object  becomes  invisible ;  and 
the  minimum  visihile  is  the  smallest  expanse  which  can  be  seen,  — 
w^hich  can  consciously  affect  us,  —  which  we  can  be  conscious  of 
seeing.  This  being  understood,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  divide  this 
minimum  visihile  into  two  parts,  neither  half  can,  by  itself,  be  an 
object  of  vision,  or  visual  consciousness.  They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is  evident,  that  each  half 
must,  by  itself,  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived ;  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
union  of  the  unperceived  halves,  so  the  perception  —  the  perceived 
affection  itself  of  which  we  are  conscious  —  is  only  the  sum  of  two 
modifications,  each  of  which  severally  eludes  our  consciousness. 
When  we  look  at  a  distant  forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse  of 
green.  Of  this,  as  an  affection  of  our  organism,  we  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  conscious.  Now,  the  expanse  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  evidently  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  No 
leaf,  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately  visible.  But  the  greenness 
of  the  forest  is  made  up  of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves ;  that  is,  the 
total  impression  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  made  up  of  an  infini- 
tude of  small  impressions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 

Take  another  example,  from  the  sense  of  hearing.     In  this  sense, 

there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  3finimum  Audibile^ 

2.  Sense  of  Hearing.         ^^^.^^   j      ^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^    ^^^^^  ^^,^.^j^    ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^ 
Uinimum  Audibile  .  ,  x^  i  • 

perception  and  consciousness.  But  this  mini' 
mmn  audibile  is  made  up  of  parts  which  severally  affect  the  sense, 
but  of  which  affections,  separately,  we  are  not  conscious,  though  of 
their  joint  result  we  are.  We  must,  therefore,  here  likewise  admit 
the  reality  of  modifications  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
To  take  a  special  example.  When  we  hear  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  sea,  —  what  are  the  constituents  of  the  total  perception  of 
which  we  are  conscious  ?  Tliis  murmur  is  a  sum  made  up  of  parts, 
and  the  sum  would  be  as  zero  if  the  parts  did  not  count  as  some- 
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thing.  The  noise  of  the  sea  is  the  complement  of  the  noise  of  its 
several  waves ;  — 

iromUtv  re  KUfidTtiv 

• 

and  if  the  noise  of  each  wave  made  no  impression  on  our  sense,  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  as  the  result  of  these  impressions,  could  not  be 
realized.  But  the  noise  of  each  several  wave,  at  the  distance  we 
suppose,  is  inaudible ;  we  must,  ho)\xver,  admit  that  they  produce  a 
certain  modification,  beyond  consciousness,  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject ;  for  this  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  reality  of  their  result. 
The  same  is  equally  the  case  in  the  other  senses ;  the  taste  or  smell 

of  a  dish,  be  it  am'eeable  or  disagreeable,  is  com- 

8.  The  other  senses.  i  .       -i         /*  iT     •  -i  i 

posed  of  a  multitude  of  severally  imperceptible 
effects,  which  the  stimulating  particles  of  the  viand  cause  on  differ- 
ent ])oints  of  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactory 
organs ;  and  the  pleasant  or  painful  feeling  of  softness  or  roughness 
is  the  result  of  an  infhiity  of  unfelt  modific^itions,  which  the  body 
handled  determines  on  the  countless  papillas  of  the  nerves  of 
touch.* 

Let  us  now  take  an  examj)le  from  another  mental  process.    We 

have  not  yet  spoken  of  what  is  called  the  Asso- 
880C  a  on  o  eiatiou  of  Ideas ;  and  it  is  enough  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  that  you  should  be  aware,  tliat  one 
thought  suggests  another  in  conformity  to  certain  determinate  laws, 
—  laws  to  which  the  succession  of  our  whole  mental  states  are  sub- 
jected. Now  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  find  one  thought  ris- 
ing immediately  after  another  in  consciousness,  but  whose  conse- 
cution we  can  reduce  to  no  law  of  association.  Now  in  these  cases 
we  can  generally  discover,  by  an  attentive  observation,  that  these 
two  thoughts,  though  not  themselves  associated,  are  each  associated 
with  certain  other  thoughts ;  so  that  the  whole  consecution  would 
have  been  regular,  had  these  intermediate  thoughts  come  into  con- 
sciousness, between  the  two  which  are  not  immediately  associated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  A,  B,  C,  are  three  thoughts,  —  that  A 
and  C  cannot  immediately  suggest  each  other,  but  that  each  is  asso- 
ciated with  B,  so  that  A  will  naturally  suggest  B,  and  B  naturally 
suggest  C.  Now  it  may  happen,  that  we  are  conscious  of  A,  and 
immediately  thereafter  of  C.  ITow  is  the  anomaly  to  be  explained  ? 
It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  latent  modifications. 
A  suggests  C,  not  immediately,  but  through  B ;  but  as  B,  like  the 

1  iBsohylus,  Prometf^us^  1.  89.  — Kd.  pos,  p.  8,  9,  (ed.  Rai>pc);  and  lib.  ii.  e.  i.  (  9 

S  See  Leibnitz,  Nouwaux  Essais^  Avaut-rro-      tt  uq.  —  Ed. 
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half  of  the  minimum  visibile  or  minimum  audibUe^  docs  not  rise 
into  consciousness,  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  non-existent.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  following  fact  in  mechanics.  If  a  num- 
ber of  billiard  balls  be  placed  in  a  straight  row  and  touching  each 
other,  and  if  a  ball  be  made  to  strike,  in  the  line  of  the  row,  the 
ball  at  one  end  of  the  series,  what  will  happen  ?  The  motion  of  the 
impinging  ball  is  not  divided  among  the  whole  row ;  this,  which  we 
might  a  priori  have  expected,  does  not  happen,  but  the  impetus  is 
transmitted  through  the  intermediate  balls  which  remain  each  in  its 
place,  to  the  ball  at  the  o])posite  end  of  the  series,  and  this  ball 
alone  is  impelled  on.  Something  like  this  seems  oflen  to  occur  in 
the  train  of  thought.  One  idea  mediately  suggests  another  into 
consciousness,  —  the  suggestion  passing  through  one  or  more  ideas 
which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  consciousness.  The  awakening 
and  awakened  ideas  here  correspond  to  the  ball  striking  and  the 
ball  struck  off;  while  the  intermediate  ideas  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious, but  which  carry  on  the  suggestion,  resemble  the  inter- 
mediate balls  which  remain  moveless,  but  communicate  the  impulse. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  to  me  with  which  I  was  recently  struck. 
Thinking  of  Ben  Lomond,  this  thought  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  thought  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  Now,  con- 
ceivable connection  between  these  two  ideas  in  themselves,  there 
was  none.  A  little  reflection,  however,  explained  the  anomaly. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  mountain,  I  had  met  upon  its  sum- 
mit a  Gennan  gentleman,  and  though  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  the  intermediate  and  unawakened  links  between  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  Prussian  schools,  they  were  undoubtedly  these,  —  the 
German,  —  Germany,  —  Prussia,  —  and,  these  media  being  admit- 
ted, the  connection  between  the  extremes  was  manifest. 

I  should  perhaps  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  noticing  Mr.  Stew- 
art's   explanation  of    this    phsBnomenon.     He 

stewart'8  expUnir  admits  that  a  perception  or  idea  may  pass 
tion  of  the  ph«,.om.      ^i^^ough   the  mind  without  leaving  any  trace 

enon    of  AssocUUon        .  '^  o         fi 

here  adduced.  ^"    "^^^   memory,   and   yet   serve  to   introduce 

other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of 
association.  *  Mr.  Stewart  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  mental  modifications 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  He  grants  the  necessity  of  interpo- 
lating certain  intermediate  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  connec- 
tion of  thought,  which  could  otherwise  be  explained  by  no  theory 
of  association ;  and  he  admits  that  these  intermediate  ideas  are  not 

1  EUmenUy  part  ii.  chap.  U.;  Works^  toI.  U.  pp.  121, 1S2. 
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known  by  memory  to  have  actually  intervened.  So  far,  there  is 
no  diiference  in  the  two  doctrines.  But  now  comes  the  separa- 
tion. Mr*  Stewart  sup])oses  that  the  intermediate  ideas  are,  for 
an  instant,  awakened  into  consciousness,  but,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment-, utterly  forgot;  whereas  the  opinion  I  would  prefer,  holds 
that    they  are    efficient  without    rising    into    consciousness.    Mr. 

Stewart's  doctrine  on  this  point  is  exposed  to  all 
Difficulties  of  Stew-      ^j^^  difficulties,  and  has  none  of  the  proofs  in  its 

mrt'i  doctrine.  .  ,  .      .  * 

favor  which  concur  in  establishing  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  existence  of  acts  of  consciousness 

of  which  there  is  no  memory  beyond  the  mo- 

1.    Awnmes    acts  xr'x  -xi^  •  -ii 

-       ment  of  existence,  is  at  least  as  inconceivable 

of  consciousness    of  ' 

which  there  is    no      an  hypothesis  as  the  other.     But,  in  the  second 

memory.  place,  it  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  cousci- 

%  violates  the  anal-       ousncss,  which  the  Other  does  not.     Conscious- 

og7  of  consciousness.  ^  , 

ness  supposes  memory ;  and  we  are  only  consci- 
ous as  we  are  able  to  connect  and  contrast  one  instance  of  our 
intellectual  existence  with  another.  Wliereas,  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence and  efficiency  of  modifications  beyond  consciousness,  is  not  at 
variance  with  its  conditions ;  for  consciousness,  though  it  assures  us 
of  the  reality  of  what  is  within  its  sphere,  says  nothing  against  the 

reality  of  what  is  without.     In  the  third  place, 
8.  Presumption  in       j^  jg  demonstrated,  that,  in  perception,  there  are 
jjg^^j^^j^ij  modifications,  efficient,  though  severally  imper- 

ceptible ;  why,  therefore,  in  the  other  faculties, 
should  there  not  likewise  be  modifications,  efficient,  though  unap- 
^    o.     -.,  V  parent  ?   In  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  some 

4.    Stewart's  hypo-        *  '■  ' 

thesis  roust  take  re-      reason  for  the  assumcd  fact,  that  there  are  per- 
fume in  the  counter      ccptions  or  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious,  but 
*^  °**  of  which  there  is  no  memory.    Now,  the  only 

reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  is  that  the  consciousness  was 
too  faint  to  affi>rd  the  condition  of  memoiy.  But  of  consciousness, 
however  faint,  there  must  be  some  memory,  however  short.  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  phaenomenon,  for  the  ideas  A  and  G 
may  precede  and  follow  each  other  without  any  perceptible  interval, 
and  without  any  the  feeblest  memory  of  B.  If  there  be  no  mem- 
ory, there  could  have  been  no  consciousness;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Stewart's  hypothesis,  if  strictly  interrogated,  must,  even  at  last, 
take  refuge  in  our  doctrine ;  for  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
degree  of  memory  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  consequently,  that  an  absolute  negation  of  memory 
is  an  absolute  negation  of  consciousness* 


The  first  or  mecbanl- 
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Lot  us  now  turn  to  another  class  of  phenomena,  which  in  like 

manner  are  capable  of  an  adequate  ex])lanation 
III.  Our  Acquired       Q„|y  ^^^  ^^le  theory  I  have  advanced ;  —  I  mean 

Dexterities  and  H»b-  ''  u-        x*  a         •      i  t^ 

j^  •  the  operations  resulting  irom  our  Acquired  Dex- 

terities and  Habits. 
To  explain  these,  three  theories  have  been  advanced.    The  first 

regards  them  as  merely  mechanical  or  automatic, 
*u  **  ^^^P  *  °      *^»       and  thus  denvinsf  to  the  mind  all  active  or  vol- 

three      theonca     ad-  ^  *      ^ 

raiice<i.  untary  intervention,  consequently  removes  them 

The  first.  bcyoHil  the  sphere  of  consciousness.    The  second, 

The  second.  again,  nllows  to  each  several  motion  a  separate 

act  of  conscious  volition  ;  while  the  third,  which 
I  would  maintain,  holds  a  medium  between  these,  constitutes  the 
mind  the  agent,  accords  to  it  a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but 
denies  to  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to  each 
sepanite  movement  in  the  series  which  it  determines. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  maintained,  among  others,  by  two 

j)hilosoi)hers  who  in  other  points  are  not  fre- 
quent! v  at  one, — by  Reid  and  Hartley.  "  Habit," 

cal  theory,  maiutained  *        -r***!        t/*»        X  •        .  .. 

by  Keid  aud  Hartley.       ^**.^'^  Keid, "  diiTers  froiu  instinct,  not  in  Its  nature, 

but  in  its  origin  ;  the  last  being  natural,  the  first 
acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles.''  ^  In  another 
passage,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquiix)  not  only  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions ; 
80  that  it  recpiires  a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it 
requires  very  often  no  will  at  all."  ^ 

The  s:nne  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley. "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person,  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord. The  fii*st  step  is  to  move  his  fingei*s,  from  key  to  key,  with 
a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  ah  express  act  of 
volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tiofi^  so  oflen  mentioned ;  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less 
express  all  the  time,  till,  at  last,  they  l>ecome  evanescent  and  imper- 
ceptible. For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid 
up  in  the  memoiy,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different 
train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  with 
another.     Whence  we  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 

1  Active  Powers,  Keaay  iii.y  part  i.  chap.  8;  CoO,  Works^  p.  660.  >  Ibid, 
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idea,  or  Btate  of  mind  called  will."     Cases  of  this  sort  Hartley  calls 
•*tninsition8  of  voluntarj"  actions  into  automatic  ones."  ^ 

The  second  theory  is  maintained  against  the  first  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 

and  I  think  his  refutation  valid,  though  not^his 
The  {tccond  thcoiy       confirmation.     "I  cannot  help  thinking  it,"  he 

maintained,  validly  as  «  ^^^^^.^  philosophical  tO  SUppose  tlftlt  those 

airainut  the  flnrt,  by  '[r  ..  ^  •    •      n  i      .  i 

Stewart.  actions  which   are   ongmally  voluntary   always 

continue  so,  although  in  the  case  of  operations, 
which  are  become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  every  different  volition.  Tlius,  in  the  case 
of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  an  act 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  although  he  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  afterwards,  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  caiTving 
on  a  separate  train  of  thought.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in 
the  various  movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gi*adually  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  his  execution  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these 
acts.  Now,  in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made. 
The  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity; 
and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentaiy  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
Tlie  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  ope- 
ration is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried  on  by  some 
unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the 
cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body  projected 
with  a  moderate  velocity  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  conclude  that  this  happens  when  the  body  moves  so  quickly  as  to 
become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  supi)orted 
by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
the  number.  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost 
with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can 
tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  com- 
posed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  each  of  these  figures  has  piissed 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  108, 109.     [  Observations  on  JUan,  prop.  xxi. — Ed.] 
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through  his  mind,  or  supposes  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps  of 
it,  he  obtains  the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  sup- 
position would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  exertions. 

"The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  tliink,  can  be  offered  to  the 
principles  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  on  this  subject,  is  founded 
on  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity  they  necessarily 
suj>pose  in  our  intellectual  operations.  When  a  person,  for  example, 
reads  aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate 
volition  preceding  the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  actual  trial,  that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two 
thousand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  so  many  different  acts,  in  an  interval  of  time  so 
very  inconsiderable  ? 

"  With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  arguments  against  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect 
to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  which  they  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations, 
apply  equally  to  the  common  doctrine  concerning  our  percej)tion  of 
distance  by  the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  sup- 
position amount  which  is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intelleo- 
tual  processes  in  intervals  of  tune  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
faculties  ;  a  supposition  which,  so  fur  from  being  extravagant,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  have 
laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wonders,  the  existence  of  which 
hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  u])on  inferior  evidence ;  and 
have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  those  physical  speculations 
which  explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinary'  phaenomena  of  nature 
by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examin- 
ation of  our  organs.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  considered  as  unphil- 
osophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intel- 
lectual processes  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  their 
rapidity,  to  carry  the  supposition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring 
under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  must  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable? 
Surely  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of 
extension ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are, 
80  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage  in  examining  rapid  events,  which 
the  microscope  gives  for  examining  minute  portions  of  extensiooi 

82 
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they  would  enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world, 
no  less  than  that  instrument  has  with  respect  to  the  material."  ^ 
This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart,  —  that  our  acts  of  knowloilge  are 

made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of  atten- 

The  principle  of  stew-      tlon,  that  is,  of  various   acts   of  concentrated 

art'i  theory  already       consciousness,  there  beiuff  required  a  separate 

■hown  to  involve  cou-  .      /.     ^.      ..         r  .    .  1 1        x» 

tndicUons.  ^^^  ^^  attention  for  every  mmmium  possible  of 

knowledge,  —  I  have  already  shown  *  yon,  by 
various  examples,  to  involve  contradictions.    In  the  present  instance, 

its  admission  would  constrain  our  assent  to  the 

^\^^^  specially      most  monstrous  con'clusions.     Take  the  case  of 

a  person  reading.  Now,  all  of  you  must  have 
experienced,  if  ever  under  the  necessity  of  reading  aloud,  that,  if  the 
matter  be  uninteresting,  your  thoughts,  while  you  are  going  on  in 
the  performance  of  your  task,  are  wholly  abstracted  from  the  book 
and  its  subject^  and  you  are  perhaps  deeply  occupied  in  a  train  of 
Berious  meditat'on.  Here  the  process  of  reading  is  performed  with- 
out interruption,  and  with  the  most  punctual  accuracy  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  of  meditation  is  carried  on  without  distrac- 
tion or  fatigue.  Now  this,  on  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine,  would  seem 
impossible ;  for  what  does  his  theory  suppose  ?  It  supposes  that 
separate  acts  of  concentrated  consciousness  or  attention,  are  bestowed 
on  each  least  movement  in  either  process.  But  be  the  velocity  of 
the  mental  operations  what  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
transitions  between  such  contrary  operaticms  could  be  kept  up  for  a 
continuance  without  fatigue  and  distraction,  even  if  we  throw  out 
of  account  the  f  ict  that  the  acts  of  attention  to  be  eifectuai  must  bo 
fiimultaneous,  which  on  Mr.  Stewart's  theory  is  not  allowed. 

We  could  easily  give  exam[)les  of  tar  more  complex  operations ; 
but  this,  Mnth  what  has  been  previously  said,  I  deem  sufficient  to 
show,  that  we  must  either  resort  to  the  first  theory,  which,  as  noth- 
ing but  the  assumption  of  an  occult  and  incomprehensible  principle, 
in  fact  explains  nothing,  or  adopt  the  theory  that  there  are  acts  of 
xnind  so  rapid  and  minute  as  to  elude  the  ken  of  consciousness. 

I  shall  now  say  something  of  the  history  of  this  opinion.     It  is  a 

curious  fact  that  Locke,  in  the  passage  I  read  to 
History  of  the  doc  ^  ^^^^^  ^  attributes  this  opinion  to 

trine  ot  unconBCiout  ,        ^  .  T  i         i  •    i       •  i 

mental  modiQcations.       ^he  Cartesians,  and  he  thinks  it  was  employed 

by  them  to  support  their  doctrine  of  the  cease- 
loss  acti^'ity  of  mind.'*    In  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  the  Car- 

1  ElnneittSf  vol.  i.  ohap.  ii.;  Works,  vol.  U.      o.  1,  (  18,  19.     The  Cartevians  are  intended 
p.  127—181.  though  uol  exprcad)*  mentioned. — £d. 

S  jbluajf  am  Himman  Vnderstandingy  book  11. 
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tcsian  philosophy,  he  is,  however,  wholly  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Cartesians  made  consciousness  the  essence  of  thought ;  ^  and 
their  assertion  that  the  mind  always  thinks  is,  in  their  language, 
precisely  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  con- 
scious. 

But  what  was  not  maintained  by  the  Cartesians,  and  even  in 

opposition  to  their  doctrine,  was  advanced  by 

Leibnitz. the  first  to        t    'u    'i.    9      m      ^-i*  .        1  .i  1  11 

proclaim  thi»  doctrine.      -^^^ibnitz.'    To  this  great  philosopher  belongs 

the  honor  of  having  originated  this  opinion,  and 
of  having  supplied  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  support. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  the  terms  which  he  employed  to 
propound  his  doctrine.  The  latent  modifications,  —  the  uncon- 
scious activities  of  mind,  he  denominated  obscure  ideas^  obscure 

representatiotis^ perceptions  withmU  apperception 

Unfortunate  in  the  .  .  .?.  ..  ▼ 

term,  he  employed  to  ^^  consciousness,  tmemible  perceptions^  etc.  In 
designate  it  this  he  violated  the  universal  usage  of  language. 

For  perception,  and  idea,  and  representation,  all 
properly  involve  the  notion  of  consciousness,  ^  it  being,  in  fact, 
contradictory  to  speak  of  a  representation  not  really  represented  — 
a  perception  not  really  perceived  —  an  actual  idea  of  whose  pres- 
ence we  are  not  aware. 

The  close  affinity  of  mental  modifications  with  perceptions,  ideas, 

representations,  and  the   consequent  commuta- 

in  F***  *  d***^Bri^  ^^^^  ^^  these  terms,  have  been  undoubtedly  the 
ain.  reasons  why  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  was  not 

more  generally  adopted,  and  why,  in  Fi'ance  and 
in  Britain,  succeeding  philosophers  have  almost  admitted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  mind,  devoid  of 
consciousness.     As  to  any  refutation  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctiine,  I 
Condiii  know  of  none.     Condillac  is,  indeed,  the  only 

psychologist  who  can  be  said  to  have  formally 
proposed  the  question.  He,  like  Mr.  Stewart,  attempts  to  explain 
why  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  mind  has  modifications  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious,  by  asserting  that  we  are  in  truth  conscious  of 
the  modification,  but  that  it  is  immediately  forgotten.*  In  Ger- 
many, the  doctrae  of  Leibnitz  was  almost  uni- 
, versally  adopted.     I  am  not  aware  of  a  philoso- 

Leibnitz  adopted    in  /»,i  1  1  .11 

Germany.  P'^^r  of  the   least  note  by  whom  it  has  been 

rejected.  In  France,  it  has,  I  see,  lately  been 
broached  by  M.  de  Cardaillac,*  as  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  this,  his 

1  Descartes,  Prindpia^  pt.  i.  S  9.  — Ed.  8  Origin§  dts  Qmnousanefs  HumaituSf  leet. 

8  Nouveaux  EssaiSy  ii.  7.    Monadotogie^  $  41.      ii.  c.  1,  (  4—18.  — Ed. 
Principet  de  la  Natur  adtla  Grace,  §  4.  —  £d.  4  Etudet  BUmemtains  dt  FkSowphie,  i.  ii.  ppb 

188,180. 
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originality,  is  marvellously  admitted  by  authors  like  M.  Damiron,^ 

whom  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  been 
better  informed.      It  is  hardly  worth   adding 

that  as  the  doctrine  is  not  new,  so  nothing  new  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  its  illustration.  To  Britisli  j)8ycholo- 
gists,  the  opinion  would   hardly  seem  to  have 

been  known.    By  none,  certainly,  is  it  seriously  considered.* 


Dfuniron. 


1  In  the  second  edition  of  Damiron's  Psff- 
ikelogie,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  Leibniti  is  expressly 
dted.  In  thsjirst  edition,  however,  though 
the  doctrine  of  latenej  is  stated,  (t  i.  p.  190), 
there  is  no  reference  to  Leibnitz.  —  Ed. 

S  Qualified  exception;  Karnes's  E$Mys  on 
tki  pnneipUs  of  Morality  and  Natural  Helicon, 
(8d  edit.),  p.  289,  to  end.  Ess.  iv.,  on  Matter 
and  Spirit.  [With  Kames  compare  Cams, 
FneholoKie,  it.  p.  186,  (edit.  1806).  Tucker, 
Light  of  Nature^  c.  10,  f  4.  Tralles,  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Amnut^  p.  89,  et  teq.  On  the  general 
anl^eet  of  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  compare  Kant,  AnthrapologUf 


$  6.  Kelnhold,  Theorie  des  MenseUieken  Erh- 
onntnissvermiigens  vnd  Metaphysik,  i.  p.  279, 
et  teq.  Fries,  Anthropologiey  i.  p.  77,  (edit. 
1820).  Schulze,  PhUosophische  Wissenscha/ten, 
i.  p.  1<(,  17.  U.  Schmid,  Versueh  einrr  Meta- 
physik  der  inneren  Nature  pp.  23,  232  et  seq, 
Damlron,  Cours  de  Fhitosophie^  i.  p.  190,  (edit. 
1834),  Maass,  EinbiMungikraft,  (  24,  p.  66  et 
seq.^  (edit.  1797).  Sulzer,  Vtrmiackte  Sehriften^ 
i.  pp.  90, 100,  (edit.  1808),  Denzingcr,  Institw 
tiones  Logics,  (  260,  i.  p.  226,  (edit.  1824).  Ben- 
eke,  Lehrbuch  der  Psyehologie,  (  96  ft  teq,^  p.  72, 
(edit.  1888).  Platner,  PhUotophutke  Apkorit' 
flmn,  i.  p.  70.] 
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LECTURE   XIX. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  GENERAL    PHJENOMENA.  —DIFFICULTIES 
AND   FACILITIES    OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL    STUDY. 

In  oiir  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  last  and  principal 

part  of  the  question,  Are  there  mental  agencies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Consciousness  ?  —  in  other 
words,  Are  there  modifications  of  mind  unknown  in  themselves, 
but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  as  the  necessary  causes 
of  known  eifects  ?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  I  showed,  Sirst 
of  all,  that  there  is  indisputable  evidence  for  the  general  fact,  that 
even  extensive  systems  of  knowledge  may,  in  our  ordinary  state, 
lie  latent  in  the  mind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  will ; 
but  which,  in  certain  extraordinary  states  of  organism,  may  again 
come  forward  into  light,  and  even  engross  the  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  everyday  possessions.  The  establishment  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  capacities,  latent  riches,  which 
may  occasionally  exert  a  powerfid  and  obtrusive  agency,  j)repared 
us  for  the  question.  Are  there,  in  ordinary,  latent  modifications  of 

mind  —  agencies  unknown  themselves  as  phce- 

Are  there,  in  ordi-       nomena,  but  secretly  concurring  to  the  produo- 

wry,  latent  modiflca.       ^^^^  ^^  manifest  cifccts  ?     This  problem,  I  en- 

tlons  of  mind,  concur-  *  t  .        t 

ring  to  the  production       deavored  to  show  you,  must  be  answered  m  the 
of manifert  effects?  affirmative.     I  took  for  the  medium  of  proof 

various  operations  of  mind,  analyzed  these,  and 
found  as  a  residuum  a  certain  constituent  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  disallowed,  as 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  allowed  effect.     My  first  exam-  k 

pies  were  taken  from  the  faculty  of  External  ' 
Proof  from  the  fac      Perception.     I  showed  you,  in  relation  to  all  the 

nlty  of  External  Per-  ^     ,  ,  .      "^  ,  .  .,  , 

cepuon.  senses,   that    there   is   an  ultimate  perceptible 

minimum;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness, no  perception  of  the  modification  determined  by  its  object  in 
any  sense,  unless  that  object  determines  in  the  sense  a  certain 
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quantum  of  excitement.  Now,  this  quantum,  though  the  minimum 
that  can  be  consciously  perceived,  is  still  a  whole  comj)08e(i  even  of 
an  infinity  of  lesser  parts.  Conceiving  it,  however,  only  divided 
into  two,  each  of  these  halves  is  unperceived  —  neither  is  an  object 
of  consciousness ;  the  whole  is  a  percept  made  up  of  the  unperceived 
halves.  The  halves  must,  however,  have  each  produced  its  effect 
towards  the  perception  of  the  whole ;  and,  therefore,  the  smallest 
modification  of  which  consciousness  can  take  account,  necessarily 
supposes,  as  its  constituents,  smaller  modifications,  real,  but  elud- 
ing the  ken  of  consciousness.  Could  we  magnify  the  discerning 
power  of  consciousness,  as  we  can  magnify  the  power  of  vision  by 
the  microscope*  we  might  enable  consciousness  to  extend  its  cog- 
nisance to  modifications  twice,  ten  times,  ten  thousand  times  less, 
than  it  is  now  competent  to  apprehend ;  but  still  there  must  be 
some  limit.  And  as  every  mental  modification  is  a  quantity,  and 
as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not  divisible  ad  infiriitum^  we  must, 
even  on  this  hypothesis,  allow  (unless  we  assert  that  the  ken  of 
consciousness  is  also  infinite)  that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
unlAown  in  themselves,  but  the  necessary  coefficients  of  known 
results.  On  the  ground  of  perception,  it  is  thus  demonstratively 
proved  that  latent  agencies  —  modifications  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious —  must  be  admitted  as  a  groundwork  of  the  Phaenomenology 
of  Mind. 

^ahe  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  latent  agencies  being  proved 

in  reference  to  one  faculty,  the  presumption  is 

The  fact  of  the  ex-      established  that  they  exei*t  an  influence  in  all. 

litence  of  latent  agen-      ^^^  ^^^^  presumption  liolds,  even  if,  in  regard 

cic«  in  one  faculty,  a.  .i  iiii.  uixj 

^.     ^.  ^ ;,  to  some  others,  we  should  be  unable  to  demon- 

preeumption  that  tliey  ^  / 

exert  an  influence  in       strate,  in  SO  direct  and  exclusive  a  manner,  the 

•1^-  absolute  necessity  of  their  admission.     This  is 

Ablation  of  Ideas.      g|j^^^  j^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  Association  of  Ideas. 

Thelawsof  Associa-  i   .        i  .      ▼ 

Hon  Bometimcs  ap-  I^  Order  to  explam  this,  I  stated  to  you  that  the 
parentiy  violated.  laws,  which  govcrn  the  train  or  consecution  of 

thought,  are  sometimes  apparently  violated;  and 
that  philosophers  are  perforce  obliged,  in  order  to  expL'dn  the  seem- 
ing anomaly,  to  interpolate,  hypothetically,  between  tlie  ostensibly 
f  suggesting  and  the  ostensibly  suggested  thought,  certain  connect- 
ing links  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  Now,  the  necessity  of 
such  interpolation  being  admitted,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  the 
question  arises,  How  have  these  connecting  thoughts,  the  reality 
of  which  is  supposed,  escaped  our  cognizance  ?  In  explanati^jii  of 
this,  there  can  possibly  be  only  two  theories.  It  may  be  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  intermediate  ideas  did  rise  into  conscious- 
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ness,  operated  their  suggestion,  and  were  then  instantaneously  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  interme- 
diate ideas  never  did  rise  into  consciousness,  but,  remaining  hitent 
themselves,  still  served  to  awaken  into  consciousness  the  thought, 
and  thus  explain  its  suggestion. 

The  former  of  these  theories,  which  is  the  only  one  whose  possi- 
bility is  contemplated  in  this  country,  I  endeavored  to  show  you 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  being  obnoxious  to  the  most  insur- 
mountable objections.  It  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  conscious- 
ness; and  must  at  last  found  upon  a  reason  which  would  identify 
it  with  the  second  theory.  At  the  same  time  it  violates  the  law 
of  philosophizing,  called  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  prescribes 
that  a  greater  number  of  causes  are  not  to  be  assumed  than  are 
necessary  to  explain  the  phajnomena.     Now,  in  the  present  case, 

if  the  existence  of  unconscious  modifications, — 
The  anomaly  solved       of  latent  agencies,   be  demonstratively  proved 

by  the  doctrine  of  la-        ,  ,  .    ^  _  .  t  '   t       ^ 

tent  agencies.  "y  ^"^  phaenomcna   of  perception,  which  they 

alone  arc  competent  to  explain,  why  i)ostulate 
a  second  unknown  cause  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  asso- 
ciation, when  these  can  be  better  explained  by  the  one  cause,  which 
the  phienomena  of  perception  compel  us  to  admit? 

The  fact  of  latent  agencies  being  once  established,  and  shown  to 
be  applicable,  as  a  j)rinciple  of  psychological  solution,  I  showed 
you,  by  other  examples,  that  it  enables  us  to  account,  in  an  easy 
and  satisfactory  manner,  for  some   of  the  most   perj)lexing   j)haB- 

nomena  of  mind.     In  particular,  I  did  this  by 

The  game  principle       reference  to  our  Acquired  Dexterities  and  Ilab- 

expiains  the    opera.       j^-g      j^  these  the    consecution   of  the   various 

lions  of  our  Acquired  .  .  ,  •ii^».-ii  -i 

Dexterities  and  Uab-  operations  IS  extremely  rapid ;  but  it  is  allowed 
ita.  on  all  hands,  that,  though  we  are  conscious  of 

the  series  of  operations,  —  that  is,  of  the  mental 
state  which  they  conjunctly  constitute, — of  the  several  operations 
themselves  as  acts  of  volition  we  are  wholly  incognizant.  Now, 
this  incognizance  may  be  explained,  as  I  stated  to  you,  on  three 
possible  hypotheses.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
I)rjccss  is  effected  without  either  volition,  or  even  any  action  of 
the  thinking  principle,  it  being  merely  automatic  or  mechanical. 
The  incognizance  to  be  explained  is  thus  involved  in  this  hypothe- 
sis. In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
of  which  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only  an  act  of  mental 
agency,  but  a  conscious  act  of  volition ;  but  that,  there  being  no 
memory  of  these  acts,  they,  consequently,  are  unknown  to  us  when 
past.     In  the  thu*d  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
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of  the  jiTOoeM  if  ao  act  of  mental  agencr,  bat  not  of  conscioQ53e» 

and  Mrparate  Tolititrn.  The  reason  of  iikoi?g- 
nlzanoe  is  thus  apparent.  The  first  opinion  is 
onphilofBopfaical,  because,  in  the  fir?t  place,  it 
aMame«  an  occolt,  an  incomprehensible  principle,  to  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  effect.  In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  £^«:ncv 
of  the  mind  in  accomplii^lung  the  series  of  movements  before  the 
habit  or  dexterity  is  formed,  it  aflerwanls  takes  it  oat  of  the  hAn«ls 
of  the  min^l,  in  onler  to  bestow  it  apon  another  agent.  This 
hjiffjithehiH  thus  violates  the  two  great  laws  of  philosofihizing, — 
to  assume  no  occult  principle  without  necessity,  —  to  assume  no 
ieoond  principle  without  necessity.  This  doctrine  was  held  by 
Beifl,  Hartley,  and  others. 

The  sec^^nd  h^'pothesis  which  3Ir.  Stewart  adopts,  is  at   once 

complex  and  contradictory.     It  supposes  a  con- 
Tb*  tii^Mj  of  Con-      gciousncss  and  no  memorv.     In  the  first  place, 

atUmft:*-^        without        .       ....       ,  .        i.    '     .1^      -      i         • 

ji^^  m  this  It  IS  altogether  hj'pothetical,  —  it  cannot 

a^lvanf-e  a  shadow  of  proof  in  support  of  the 
fswi  wlij^'h  it  assumes,  that  an  act  of  consciousness  does  or  can  take 
place  without  any,  the  least,  continuance  in  memory.  In  the 
f»econd  place,  this  assumption  is  disproved  by  the  whole  analogy 

of  our  intellectual  nature.     It  is  a  law  of  mind, 
CirtiMeUmMni-M  and       ^^^^^  ^j^^,  intensity  of  the  present  consciousness 

Memory  In  tlie  direct         ,  ...  !.    ,       /. 

ratio  of  Mcb  oUier.         aetcnniiies  tlie  vivacity  of  the  future  memor}-. 

Memory  and  consciousness  are  thus  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  ejich  other.  On  the  one  hand,  looking  from  cause  to  effect, 
—  vivid  c^^nsciousiiess,  long  memory ;  faint  consciousness,  short 
memory ;  no  cimsciousness,  no  memory :  and,  on  the  other,  looking 
from  (ifli'ct  to  cause,  —  long  memory,  vivid  consciousness;  short 
mcttriory,  faint  consciousness  ;  no  memory,  no  consciousness.  Thus, 
the  liyjiothesis  which  postulates  consciousness  without  memory, 
violatt^H  tli(;  fun<lamental  laws  of  our  intellectual  being.  But,  in 
the  tliinl  place,  this  hypothesis  is  not  only  a  psychological  sole- 
cism, —  it  is,  likewise,  a  psychological  pleonasm ;  it  is  at  once  ille- 
gitimate and  superfluous.  As  we  must  admit,  from  the  analogy  of 
perception,  that  efficient  modifications  may  exist  without  any  con- 
sciouHn(*sH  of  their  existence,  and  as  this  admission  affords  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ])reHeiit  problem,  the  hypothesis  in  question  here  again 
violates  the  law  of  pat'cimony,  by  assuming  without  necessity  a 
plurality  of  principles  to  account  for  what  one  more  easily  suffices. 
The  third  hypothesis,  then, — that  which  employs  the  single  prin- 
ciple of  latent  agencies  to  account  for  so  numerous  a  class  of 
montid  ])hiBnomona,  — -  how  does  it  explain  the  phasnomenon  under 
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consideration  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  analogical  than 

its  solution.    As,  to  take  an  example  from  vis- 

The  theory  of  Jaten-       ion, — in  the  external  perception  of  a  station- 

cy  shown  to  explain  ^y^^^  ^  certain  spacc,  an  expanse  of  sur- 

the  phacnomena  in  ac-  "      .  *  ^  ••, 

cordance  with   anal-       i^Lce^  IS  neccssary  to  the  fjiinimtim  via  wile ;  m 
ogy.  other  words,  an  object  of  sight  cannot  come  into 

consciousness  unless  it  be  of  a  certain  size ;  in 
like  manner,  in  the  internal  perception  of  a  series  of  mental  opera- 
tions, a  certain  time,  a  certain  duration,  is  necessary  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continuous  energy  to  which  consciousness  is  competent. 
Some  minimum  of  time  must  be  admitted  as  the  condition  of  con- 
sciousness; and  as  time  is  divisible  ad  infinitum^  whatever  mini- 
mum be  taken,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be,  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  consciousness,  intervals  of  time,  in  which,  if  mental  agencies  be 
performed,  these  will  be  latent  to  consciousness.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  minimum  of  time  to  which  consciousness  can  descend,  be 
an  interval  called  six,  and  that  six  different  movements  be  per- 
formed in  this  interval,  these,  it  is  evident,  will  appear  to  conscious- 
ness as  a  simple  indivisible  point  of  modified  time ;  precisely  as 
the  niininntni  visibile  appears  as  an  indivisible  point  of  modified 
space.  And,  as  in  the  extended  parts  of  the  viiiiimum  visibile^ 
each  must  determine  a  certain  modification  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject, seeing  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  only  the  conjoined  effect 
of  its  parts,  in  like  manner,  the  protended  parts  of  each  conscious 
instant, —  of  each  distinguishable  minimum  of  time, — though  them- 
selves beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness,  must  contribute  to  give  the 
character  to  the  whole  mental  state  which  that  instant,  that  mini- 
mum, comprises.  This  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we 
lo8#  the  consciousness  of  the  several  acts,  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  many  of  our  habits  and  dexterities.  At  firsts  and  before  the 
habit  is  acquired,  every  act  is  slow,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the 
effort  of  deliberation,  choice,  and  volition ;  by  degrees  the  mind 
proceeds  with  less  vacillation  and  uncertainty;  at  length  the  acts 
become  secure  and  precise:  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  the 
velocity  of  the  procedure  is  increased,  and  as  this  acceleration  rises, 
the  individual  acts  drop  one  by  one  from  consciousness,  as  we  lose 
the  leaves  in  retiring  further  and  further  from  the  tree ;  and,  at  last, 
we  are  only  aware  of  the  general  state  which  results  from  these 
unconscious  operations,  as  we  can  at  last  only  perceive  the  green- 
ness which  results  from  the  unperceived  leaves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  recapitulate  and  vary  the  illustration 
of  this  important  principle.  At  present,  I  can  only  attempt  to 
offer  you  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  lies  close  to  the  surface. 

83 
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When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  faculties,  you  will 
find  that  this  principle  affords  an  explanation  of  many  interesting 
phaBnomcna,  and  from  them  receives  confirmation  in  return. 

Before  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  general  phtenomena 

of  consciousness,  there  are  Three  Principal  Facts 

Three    Principal      which  it  would  he  improper  altogether  to  pass 

FMti  to  be  noticed  in       ^^^^  without  noticc,  hut  the  full  discussion  of 

eonneetion   with   the  ,  .  ,     ▼  /.         i  /.     i 

general  phenomena  ^^^^^h  I  reserve  for  that  part  of  the  course 
«f  oonadoaanen.  which  is  conversant  with  Metaphysics  Proper, 

and  when  we  come  to  estahlish  upon  their 
fonndation  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  Mind;  —  I  mean  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Existence 
or  Substantiality,  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality, 
and  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Identity  or  Personality.  In  regard  to 
these  three  facts,  I  shall,  at  present,  only  attempt  to  give  you  a 
very  summary  view  of  what  place  they  naturally  occupy  in  our 
psychological  system. 

The  first  of  these  —  the  fact  of  our  own  Existence — I  have 

already  incidentally  touched  on,  in  giving  you 

1.  Self-Existence.  ,  r*  ^i  •  •!  i  t        •         i  •   i 

a  View  of  the  various  possible  modes  m  which 
the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Consciousness  may  he  conditionally 
accepted. 

The  various  modifications  of  which  the  thinking  subject.  Ego, 
is  conscious,  are  accompanied  with  the  feeling,  or  intuition,  or 
belief^  —  or  by  whatever  name  the  conviction  may  be  called,  —  that 
I,  the  thinking  subject,  exist.  This  feeling  has  been  called  by  phi- 
losophers the  apperception  or  consciousness  of  our  own  existence ; 
but,  as  it  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  thouglf  it 
be  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  defined  or  described.  And  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  it  cannot  be  deduced  or 

demonstrated  ;  and  the  apparent  enthynieme  of 
artca      oguo      Descartes, — Cogito  ergo  sum, — if  really  intended 

for  an  inference, — if  really  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  simple  enunciation  of  the  proposition,  that  the  fact  of  our 
existence  is  given  in  the  fact  of  our  consciousness,  is  either  tauto- 
logical, or  false.  Tautological,  because  nothing  is  contained  in  the 
conclusion  which  was  not  explicitly  given  in  the  premise,  —  the 
premise,  Cogito,  I  think,  being  only  a  grammatical  equation  of  JEgo 
9um  cogitans,  I  am  or  exist,  thinking.  False,  inasmuch  as  there 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  postulated  the  reality  of  thought  as  a 
quality  or  modification,  and  then,  from  the  fact  of  this  modification, 
iqferred  the  fact  of  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  subject; 
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whereas  it  is  self-evident,  that  in  the  very  possibility  of  a  quality 
or  modification,  is  supposed  the  reality  of  existence,  and  of  an 
existing  subject  Philosophers,  in  general,  among  whom  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  have  accordingly  found 
the  evidence  in  a  clear  and  immediate  belief  in  the  simple  datum 
of  consciousness ;  and  that  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  Des- 
cartes himself  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.^ 
The  second  fact  —  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality  —  is  given 

with  equal  eviden(|B  as  the  first.    As  clearly  as 

%  Mental  Unity.  ^        .  r       -  .-  i        i  t 

I  am  conscious  of  existing,  so  clearly  am  I  con- 
scious at  every  moment  of  my  existence,  (and  never  more  so  than 
when  the  most  heterogeneous  mental  modifications  are  in  a  state 
of  rapid  succession,)  that  the  conscious  Ego  is  not  itself  a  mere 
modification,  nor  a  series  of  modifications  of  any  other  subject, 
but  that  it  is  itself  something  different  from  all  its  modifications, 
and  a  self-subsistent  entity.     This  feeling,  belief,  datum,  or  fact  of 

our  mental  individuality  or  unity,  is  not  more 
The  truth  of  the  tc».       capable  of  ex})lanation  than  the  feeling  or  fiict 

timony   of  conscious-  ^  .^  i-i*^*-iii  . 

iie»  to  our  mental      ^^  ^"^  existence,  which  it  indeed  always  in- 
unity,  doubted.  volves.     The   fact   of  the   deliverance   of  con- 

sciousness to  our  mental  unity  has,  of  course, 
never  been  doubted;  but  philosophers  have  been  found  to  doubt 

its  truth.     According  to  Hume,*  our  thinking 
Ego  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  individual  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  out  of  whose  union  in  the  imagination,  the 
notion  of  a  whole,  as  of  a  subject  of  that  which  is  felt  and  thought^ 

is  formed.  According  to  Kant,'  it  cannot  be 
properly  determined  whether  we  exist  as  sub- 
stance or  as  accident,  because  the  datum  of  individuality  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  our  having  thoughts  and  feelings;  in 
other  words,  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness;  and,  therefore, 
although  consciousness  gives  —  cannot  but  give  —  the  phsenomenon 
of  individuality,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  phajnomenon  may  not 
be  only  a  necessary  illusion.  An  articulate  refutation  of  these 
opinions  I  cannot  attempt  at  present,  but  their  refutation  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  their  statement.  In  regard  to  Hume,  his  skeptical  con- 
clusion is  only  an  inference  from  the  premises  of  the  dogmatical 
philosophers,  who  founded  their  systems  on  a  violation  or  distortion 

1  That  Descartes  did  not  intend  to  prove  the  ment$  Plulosopkiques,  and  in  vol.  i.  p.  27  of  the 

fhct  of  exiKtence  from  that  of  thou^^iit,  but  to  collected  edition  of  his  works.  —  Ed. 

state  that  personal  existence  consists  in  con-  S  Treatine  of  Human  Nature^  part  iv.  8ect.T., 

sciousness,  is  shown  in  M.  Cousin's  Diseer-  vi.  —  Ed. 

tatiou,   Sur  le  vrai  sens  du  eogito  ergo  ntmj  8  Kritik  der  rrtncii  Vemwijt^  Trans.  DiaL  b. 

printed  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  JFVa^  ii.  c.l.  — £d. 
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of  tho  facts  of  consciousness.  His  conclusion  is,  therefore,  refuted 
in  the  refutation  of  their  premises,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
simple  exposition  that  they  at  once  found  on,  and  deny,  the  veracity 
of  consciousness.  And  by  this  objection  the  doctrine  of  Kant  is 
overset.  For  if  he  attempts  to  philosophize,  he  must  assert  the 
possibility  of  philosophy.  But  the  possibility  of  philosophy  sup- 
poses the  veracity  of  consciousness  as  to  the  contents  of  its  testi- 
mony; therefore,  in  disputing  tho  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  mental  unity  and  substantiality,  Kant  disj)utes  the  possibility 
of  philosophy,  and,  consequently,  reduces  his  own  attempts  at 
philosophizing  to  absurdity. 

The  third  datum  under  consideration  is  the  Identity  of  Mind  or 

Person.    This  consists  in  the  assurance  we  have, 

8  Mental  Identitj.  /.  •  . 

from  consciousness,  that  our  thinking  Ego,  not- 
withstanding the  f  ceaseless  changes  of  state  or  modification,  of 
which  it  is  the  subject,  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  —  the  same 
person,  at  every  period  of  its  existence.  \0n  this  subject,  laying 
out  of  account  certain  subordinate  differences  on  the  mode  of 
stating  the  fact,  philosophers,  in  general,  are  agreed.  Lockc,^  in 
the  Essay  on  t/ie  Human  Under standiyig;  Leibnitz,*  in  the  Nbu- 
veaux  Essais;  Butler,^  and  Reid,*  are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  regard  to  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  the  truth  of 
which  is  of  vital  importance,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  basis  of 
moral  responsibility  and  hope  of  immortality,  —  it  is,  like  the  last, 
denied  by  Kant  to  afford  a  valid  ground  of  scientific  certainty.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  no  cogent  proof  of  the  substantial  perma- 
nence of  our  thinking  self,  because  the  feeling  of  identity  is  only 
the  condition  under  which  thought  is  possible.  Kant's  doubt  in 
regard  to  tho  present  fact  is  refuted  in  the  same  manner  as  liis 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  preceding,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
special  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untenable.  But 
of  these  at  another  time. 

We  have  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  Consciousness  as 

the  general  faculty  of  thought,  and  as  the  only 

The  peculiar  diffl-      iDstrument  and  Only  sourco  ofPhilosai)hy.     But 

of  peychoiogi^  \Z      ^^^^^^  proceeding  to  treat  of  tho   Si)ecial   Fac- 

rettigation.  ulties,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  some 

observations  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  Difficul- 
ties and  peculiar  Facilities  which  we  may  expect  in  the  appjica- 

1  Book  ii.  c.  27,  eepecially  i  9  et  ieq.  —  Es>.  9  Analogy^  Dins.  i.     Of  Pergonal  Identity. 

•Ed. 
S  LiT.  ii.  0.  27.— Ed.  4  Ikt  Pnreri,  Eumj  iii.  oo.  iv.  tI. — £d. 
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tion  of  consciousness  to  the  study  of  its  own  pbsonomena.    I  shall 

first  speak  of  the  difficulties. 

The  first  difficulty  in  psychological  observation  arises  from  this, 
,  _._    , ,  that  the  conscious  mind  is  at  once  the  observinff 

I.  DiffleulUes.  ,  ^ 

subject  and  the  object  obsened.  What  are 
the  consequences  of  this  ?  In  the  fii*st  place,  the  mental  energy, 
instead  of  being  concentrated,  is   divide<l,   and    divided  in  two 

divergent   directions.      Tlie  state  of  mind  ob- 
1.  The  conscious      sci-ved,   and    the   act    of  mind    observing,   are 

mind  at  once  Uie  ob-  ^      11       •  •  .  •  1      .        -•       . 

Ki»-*   -  A       mutually  m   an   inverse   ratio;   each   tends  to 

serving    subject    and  ^        '^  '  «      v*«    v*^ 

tiio  object  observed.         annihilate  the  other.    Is  the  state  to  be  observed 

intense,  all  reflex  observation  is  rendered  impos- 
sible ;  the  mind  cannot  view  as  a  spectator ;  it  is  wholly  occupied 
as  an  agent  or  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  concentrates  its  force  in  the  act  of  reflective  observa- 
tion, in  the  same  ])ropoilion  must  the  direct  phaenomenon  lose  in 
vivacity,  and,  consequently,  in  the  precision  and  individuality  of 
its  character.  This  difficulty  is  manifestly  insuj>erable  in  those 
states  of  mind,  which,  of  their  very  nature,  as  suppressing  con- 
sciousness, exclude  all  contemporaneous  and  voluntary  observation, 
as  in  sleep  and  fainting.  In  states  like  dreaming,  which  allow  at 
least  of  a  mediate,  but,  therefore,  only  of  an  imperfect  observation, 
through  recollection,  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive.  In  all  states 
of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  passion  is  itself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  negation  of  the  tranquillity  requisite  for  observation,  so  that  we 
are  thus  impaled  on  the  awkward  dilemma,  —  either  we  possess  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  obsen^ation,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
observe,  or  there  is  something  to  observe,  but  we  have  not  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  observation.  All  this  is  completely  oppo- 
site in  our  observation  of  the  external  world.  There  the  objects 
lie  always  ready  for  our  inspection ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  and  guard  ourselves  from  the  use  of  hypotheses  and  green 
spectacles,  to  carry  our  observations  to  an  easy  and  successful 
termination.* 

In  the   second  place,  in  the  study  of  external  nature,  several 

observers  may  associate  themselves  in  the  pur- 
2.  Want  of  mutual      ^^j^     ^^^   -^  j^  ^^^  ]^jjq^„   j^^^  cooperation 

oojiperation.  ' 

and  mutual  sympathy  preclude  tedium  and  lan- 
guor, and  brace  up  the  faculties  to  their  highest  vigor.  Hence  the 
old  proverb,  untis  homo^  ntdlua  homo,  "As  iron,"  says  Solomon, 
*^shai;peneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his 

1  [C£  Biunde«  Yernuh  eintr  systenuUiseken  SehandluHg  der  empirUehen  Psychologies  i.  p.  65.] 
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friend."^  "In  my  opinion,"  says  Plato,*  "it  is  well  expressed  by 
Ilomer, 

'  By  matttal  confidence  and  matoal  aid, 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoTerieB  made; 

for  if  we  labor  in  company,  we  are  always  more  prompt  and  capa- 
ble for  the  investigation  of  any  hidden  matter.  But  if  a  man 
works  out  anything  by  solitary  meditation,  he  forthwith  goes 
about  to  find  some  one  with  whom  he  may  commune,  nor  does  he 
think  his  discovery  assured  until  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of 
others."  Aristotle,'  in  like  manner,  referring  to  the  same  passage 
of  Homer,  gives  the  same  solution.  "Social  operation,"  he  says, 
"renders  us  more  energetic  both  in  thought  and  action;"  a  senti- 
ment which  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Ovid,* 

"Scilicet  ingeniis  aliqaa  est  concordia  Junctis, 

£t  servat  studii  foedcra  qnisqae  sixi. 
Utquc  meis  namcris  tua  dat  facondia  nenros. 
Sic  venit  a  nobis  in  tua  verba  nitor." 

Of  this  advantage  the  student  of  Mind  is  in  a  great  measure  deprived. 
He  who  would  study  the  internal  world  must  isolate  himself  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  thought;  and  for  man,  who^  as  Aristotle 
observes,'  is  more  social  by  nature  than  any  bee  or  ant,  this  isolation 
is  not  only  painful  in  itself,  but,  in  place  of  strengthening  his  powers, 
tends  to  rob  them  of  what  maintains  their  vigor,  and  stimulates  their 
exertion. 

In  the  third  place,  "  In  the  study  of  the  material  universe,  it  is 

not  necessary  that  each  observer  should  himself 
«.  No  Act  of  con-      ^^^^  ^^       observation.     The  phaenomena  are 

lolousiieM  can  be  ac-  ,  . 

ceptedatiecond-hand.      ^^^^  ^^  palpable  and  SO  easily  described,  that  the 

experience  of  one  observer  suffices  to  make  the 
facts  which  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  credible  to  all.  In 
point  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  taken  chiefly 
upon  trust.  The  phtenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  thus  capable  of  being  described ;  all  that  the  first  observer 
can  do  is  to  lead  others  to  repeat  his  experience :  in  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  believe  nothing  upon  authority,  take  nothing  upon 
trust.  In  the  physical  sciences,  a  fact  viewed  in  different  aspects 
and  in  different  circumstances,  by  one, or  more  observers  of  acknowl- 

• 

1  Prav€rb$y  zxril.  17.    The  antboriied  Ter-         8  EtlL  Nie.y  riii.  1.    Cf.  t»uf.,  ix.  9.— £d 
aion  iB  eoununatue. — Ed.  i  JS^iM  «x  PontOf  ii.  6, 60,69. — £lk 

S  Aw(<Vor«u,p.848.— Ed.  5  PMO.  i.  2.— Ed. 
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■ 

edged  sagacity  and  good  faith,  is  not  only  comprehended  as  clearly 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for  themselves,  but  is  also  admitted 
without  hesitation,  independently  of  all  personal  verification. 
Instruction  thus  suffices  to  make  it  understood,  and  the  authority  of 
the  testimony  carries  with  it  a  certainty  which  almost  precludes  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

"But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary', we  can  here  neither  understand  nor  believe  at  second  hand. 
Testimony  can  impose  nothing  on  its  own  authority  ;  and  instruction 
is  only  instruction  when  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A  fact  of 
consciousness,  however  well  observed,  however  clearly  exjiressed, 
and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  its  observer,  is  for  us  as 
nothing,  until,  by  an  experience  of  our  own,  we  have  observed  and 
recognized  it  ourselves.  Till  this  be  done  we  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  means,  far  less  admit  it  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in 
philosophy  proper^  instruction  is  limited  to  an  indication  of  the 
position  in  which  the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself^  in  order  by  his 
own  observation  to  verify  for  himself  the  facts  which  hb  instructor 
pronounces  true."^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  phaenomena  of  consciousness  are  not 
arrested  during  observation, — they  are  in  a  ceaseless  and  rapid 
flow ;  each  state  of  mind  is  indivisible,  but  for  a  moment,  and  there 
are  not  two  states  or  two  moments  of  whose  precise  identity  we 

can  be  assured.  Thus,  before  we  can  observe  a 
,  .  modincation,  it  is  already  altered ;  nay,  the  very 

consciousness  not  ar-         ^  '  J  >         j '  J 

rested  during  observo-  intention  of  observing  it,  suffices  for  the  change, 
tion,  but  only  to  be  It  hen  CO  Tcsults  that  the  phenomena  can  only  be 
studied  through  mem-       ^^M^xedi  through  its  rcmmiscence  ;  but  memory 

reproduces  it  often  very  imperfectly,  and  always 
in  lower  vivacity  and  precision.  The  objects  of  the  external  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  either  unaltered  during  our  observation, 
or  can  be  renewed  without  change  ;  and  we  can  leave  off  at  will  and 
recommence  our  investigation  without  detriment  to  its  result.* 
In  the  fifth  place,  "The  phaenomena  of  the  mental  world  are  not, like 

those  of  the  material,  placed  by  the  side  of  each 

6.  Presented  only  in        ^^^^^  j^  ^  rj^^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   .      ^y^j^ 

succession.  *    ,  ''  "^       , 

external  objects  attract  and  fetter  our  attention ; 
they  appear  only  in  rows  on  the  thread  of  time,  occupying  their 
fleeting  moment,  and  then  vanishing  into  oblivion ;  whereas,  exter- 
nal objects  stand  before  us  steadfast,  and  distinct,  and  simultaneous, 
in  all  the  life  and  emphasis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color."  ' 

1  Cardaillac,  Etudes  dt  PhOosophu,  i.  p.  6.  dalllac,  Etudt$  d«  Fhilos.^  i.  8, 4.]       8  Blonde, 

8  [Aucillon,  iVoii«.  MilangeSj  ii.  102.    Caj^       PsycluiogU^  voL  1.  p.  £6.] 
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In  the  sixth  place,  the  perceptions  of  the  different  qualities  of 

external  objects  are  decisively  discriminated  by 

6.  Naturally  blend      different  corporcal  organs,  so  that  color,  sound, 

with  each  other,  and      golidity,  odor,  flavor,  are,  in  the  sensations  them- 

are  presented  in  com-  ''  -,        .  ,  ,  .,  .,.  /. 

piexity.  selves,  contrasted,  without  the  possibmty  of  con- 

fusion. In  an  individual  sense,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  its  per- 
ceptions, as  these  are  continually  running  into  each  other.  Thus 
red  and  yellow  are,  in  their  extreme  points,  easily  distinguished,  but 
the  transition  point  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  i)reci8ely  deter- 
mined. Now,  in  our  internal  observ^ation,  the  mental  phicnomena 
cannot  be  discriminated  like  the  perceptions  of  one  sense  from  the 
perceptions  of  another,  but  only  like  the  perceptions  of  the  same. 
Thus  the  phaenomenon  of  feeling,  —  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
pbaenomenon  of  desire,  are,  when  considered  in  their  remoter  diver- 
gent aspects,  manifestly  marked  out  and  confcnidistinguished  as 
different  original  modifications ;  whereas,  when  viewed  on  their 
approximating  side,  they  are  seen  to  slide  so  insensibly  into  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  between  them  any  accurate 
line  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  various  qualities  of  our  internal  life 
can  be  alone  discriminated  by  a  mental  process  called  Abstraction  ; 
and  abstraction  is  exposed  to  many  liabilities  of  error.  Nay,  the 
various  mental  operations  do  not  present  themselves  distinct  and 
separate ;  they  are  all  bound  up  in  the  same  unity  of  action,  and  as 
they  are  only  possible  through  each  other,  they  cannot,  even  in 
thought,  be  dealt  with  as  isolated  and  apart.  In  the  perception 
of  an  external  object,  the  qualities  are,  indeed,  likewise  presented 
by  the  different  senses  in  connection,  as,  for  example,  vinegar  is  at 
once  seen  as  yellow,  felt  as  liquid,  tasted  as  sour,  and  so  on ;  never- 
theless, the  qualities  easily  allow  themselves  in  abstraction  to  be 
viewed  as  really  separable,  because  they  are  all  the  properties  of  an 
extended  and  divisible  body ;  whereas  in  the  mind,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, desires,  do  not  stand  separate,  though  in  juxtaposition,  but 
every  mental  act  contains  at  once  all  these  qualities,  as  the  constit- 
uents of  its  indivisible  simplicity. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  act  of  reflection  on  our  internal  modifi- 
cations is  not  accompanied  with  that  frequent  and  varied  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  which  we  experience  from  the  impression  of  external 
things.  Self-observation  costs  us  a  greater  effort,  and  has  less  ex- 
citement than  the  contemplation  of  the  material  world ;  and  the 
higher  and  more  refined  gratification  which  it  supplies  when  its 
habit  has  been  once  formed,  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who 
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have  not  as  yet  been  trained  to  its  enjoyment.  *     "  The  first  part 

of  our  life  is  fled  before  we  possess  the  capacity 
7.  The  act  of  reflec-       Qf  reflective  observation ;  while  the  impressions 

tion  not  accompanied  i  •   i       /»  i*      ^     *    />  •  n 

-^^t-.u   *u_       *     J       which,  trom  earliest   mfancy,  we  receive   trom 

with  the  frequent  and  ;  ^  , 

raried  sentiment  of  material  objects,  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature, 
pleasure,  which  we  and  the  prior  development  of  our  external  senses, 
experience  from  the       ^jj  contribute  to  Concentrate,  even  from  the  first 

impression  of  external  t       n  i-n  •  i  it»i 

^ia„^  breath  of  life,  our  attention  on  the  world  with- 

out. The  second  passes  without  our  caring  to 
observe  ourselves.  The  outer  life  is  too  agreeable  to  allow  the 
soul  to  tear  itself  from  its  gratifications,  and  return  frequently  upon 
itself.  And  at  the  period  when  the  material  world  has  at  length 
palled  upon  the  senses,  when  the  taste  and  the  desire  of  reflection 
gradually  become  predominant,  we  then  find  ourselves,  in  a  certain 
sort,  already  made  up,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resume  our  life 
from  its  commencement,  and  to  discover  how  we  have  become  what 
we  now  are."  ^  "  Hitherto  external  objects  have  exclusively  riveted 
our  attention ;  our  organs  have  acquired  the  flexibility  requisite  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  observation ;  we  have  learned  the  method, 
acquired  the  habit,  and  feel  the  pleasure  which  results  from  perform- 
ing what  we  perform  with  ease.  But  let  us  recoil  upon  ourselves ; 
the  scene  changes ;  the  charm  is  gone ;  difficulties  accumulate ;  all 
that  is  done  is  done  irksomely  and  with  effort ;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing within  repels,  everything  without  attracts ;  we  reach  the  age 
of  manhood  without  being  taught  another  lesson  than  reading  what 
takes  place  without  and  around  us,  whilst  we  possess  neither  the 
habit  nor  the  method  of  studying  the  volume  of  our  own  thoughts."^ 
"  For  a  long  time,  we  are  too  absorbed  in  life  to  be  able  to  detach 
ourselves  from  it  in  thought ;  and  when  the  desires  and  the  feelings 
are  at  length  weakened  or  tranquillized,  —  when  we  are  at  length 
restored  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of  the  preceding 
state,  because  we  can  no  longer  reproduce  or  replace  it.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  runs  like  water  through  our 
fingers.  We  are  carried  along  lost,  whelmed  in  our  life ;  we  live, 
but  rarely  see  ourselves  to  live. 

"  The  reflective  Ego,  which  distinguishes  self  from  its  transitory 
modifications,  and  which  separates  the  spectator  from  the  spectacle 
of  life,  which  it  is  continually  representing  to  itself,  is  never  devel- 
oped in  the  majority  of  mankind  at  all,  and  even  in  the  thoughtful 


1  [Biunde,  Psychologies  yol.  i.  p.  66.]  3  [Ancillon,  Nom.  M&mgeSy  t.  ii.  p.  103.] 

S  [Cardaillac,  Etude*  de  PkUosophie^  i,  1.  p.  8.] 
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and  reflective  few,  it  is  formed  only  at  a  mature  period,  and  is  even 
then  only  in  acti\'ity  by  starts  and  at  intervals."  ^ 

But  Philosophy  has  not  only  peculiar  difficulties,  it  has   also 

peculiar  facilities.     There   is    indeed  only  one 
^.,'     t.   ,_!*^**        external   condition   on  which  it  is   dependent, 

philosophical  study.  ^  ' 

and  that  is  language  ;  and  when,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  a  language  is  once  formed  of  a  copiousness  and  pli- 
ability capable  of  embodying  its  abstractions  without  figurative 
ambiguity,  then  a  genuine  philosophy  may  commence.  With  this 
one  condition  all  is  given  ;  the  Philosopher  requires  for  his  dis- 
coveries no  preliminary  preparations,  —  no  apparatus  of  instruments 
and  materials.  He  has  no  new  events  to  seek,  as  the  Historian  ;  no 
new  combinations  to  form,  as  the  Mathematician.  The  Botanist, 
the  Zoologist,  the  Mineralogist,  can  accumulate  only  by  care,  and 
trouble,  and  expense,  an  inadequate  assortment  of  the  objects 
necessary  for  their  labors  and  observations.  But  that  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  all  studies  of  which  man  himself  is  the 
object,  has  no  need  of  anything  external ;  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  observer  enter  into  his  inner  self  in  order  to  find  there  all  he 
stands  in  need  of,  or  rather  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  he  can  hope 
to  find  anything  at  all.  If  he  only  effectively  pursue  the  method 
of  observation  and  analysis,  ho  may  even  dispense  with  the  study 
of  philosophical  systems.  This  is  at  best  only  useful  as  a  mean 
towards  a  deeper  and  more  varied  study  of  himself^  and  is  often 
only  a  tribute  paid  by  philosophy  to  erudition.  * 

1  [Ancillon,  Ncmv,  MSanges,  t  ii.  pp.  108,      Thurot,  IntroduetiandP  EhtdtdtJaFhiUsopkkt 
104, 105.]  t.  i.,  Disc.  Pr^l.  p.  85.] 

S  [Ct  Fries,  Logik, )  126,  p.  687  (edit.  1819). 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE   SPECIAL  COGNITIVE  FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen:  —  We  have  now  concluded  the  consideration  of 
_  ,  „     ,        Consciousness,  viewed  in  its  more  general  rela- 

The  Special  Facul-  .  ° 

ties  of  Knowledge.  tions,  and  shall  proceed  to  analyze  its  more  par- 

ticular modifications,  that  is,  to  consider  the 
various  Special  Faculties  of  Knowledge. 

It  is  here  proper  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  division  I  gave 

you  of  the  Mental  Phaenomena  into  three  great 

Three  great  classes      classes,  —  viz.,  the  phflBuomena  of  Knowledge, 

^^  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phaenomena 

of  Conation.  But  as  these  various  phaenomena 
all  suppose  Consciousness  as  their  condition,  —  those  of  the  first 
class,  the  phaenomena  of  knowledge,  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  con- 
sciousness in  various  relations,  —  it  was  necessary,  before  descending 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subordinate,  first  to  exhaust  the  princi- 
pal ;  and  in  doing  this  the  discussion  has  been  protracted  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  anticipated. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  particular  investigation  of  the  first  class  of 

the  mental  phaenomena,  —  those  of  Knowledge 
The  flrrt class,— Phac-      ^j.  Cognition,  —  and  shall  commence  by  delineat- 

noroena    of    Knowl«        .  ^  ,,         T»^»ii«  /»^i  •^» 

.  mg  to   you  the   distnbution  of  the  cognitive 

faculties  which  I  shall  adopt;  —  a  distribution 
different  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  But  I  would 
first  premise  an  observation  in  regard  to  psychological  powers,  and 
to  psychological  divisions. 

As  to  mental  powers,  —  under  which  term  are  included  mental 

faculties  and  capacities,  —  you  are  not  to  suppose 
entities  really  distinguishable  from  the  thinking 
principle,  or  really  different  from  each  other.  Mental  powers  are 
not  like  bodily  organs.  It  is  the  same  simple  substance  which 
exerts  every  energy  of  every  faculty,  however  various,  and  which  is 
affected  in  every  mode  of  every  capacity,  however  opposite.  This 
has  frequently  been  wilfully   or  ignorantly  misunderstood ;    and, 
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among  others,  Dr.  Brown  has  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  phi- 
losophers in  general,  that  they  regarded  the  fao- 
Brown  wrong  as  to       ulties  into  which  they  analyzed  the  mind  as  so 
the   common    phiio-      many  distinct  and  independent  existences.^     No 

sophical    opinion    re-  * 

nrdinff  tbeee.  reproach,  however,  can  be  more  unjust,  no  mis- 

take more  flagrant ;  and  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  charge,  of  all  others,  to  which  the  very  small- 
est number  of  psychologists  need  plead  guilty.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Brown  does  not,  however,  stand  alone  as  an  accuser ;  and,  both  be- 
fore and  since  his  time,  the  same  charge  has  been  once  and  again  pre- 
ferred, and  this,  in  particular,  with  singular  infelicity,  again.st  Keid 
and  Stewart.  To  speak  only  of  the  latter,  —  he  sufliciently  declares 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  foot-note  of  the  Dissertation :  —  "I 
quote,"  he  says,  "  the  following  passage  from  Addison,  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  metaphysical  acumen,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in 
divining  and  obviating  a  difliculty,  which,  I  believe,  most  persons 
will  acknowledge  occurred  to  themselves  when  tliey  first  entered  on 
metaphysical  studies :  — '  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several 
powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since 
it  is  the  wJiole  soid  that  remembers,  underatands,  wills,  or  imagines. 
Our  manner  of  considering  the  memor}^,  understanding,  will,  imagi- 
nation, and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  express 
ourselves  in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there 
is  any  such  division  in  the  soul  itself.'  In  jinother  part  of  the  same 
paper,  Addison  observes,  *  that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  only  the  different  ways  or  modes  in  which  the  soul  can  cxeit 
herself.'  —  Spectator,  No.  600."  ^ 
I  shall  first  state  to  you  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  mental  power, 

faculty,  or  capacity ;  and  then  show  you  that 
What  meant  by  men-      ^^  other  Opinion   has  been  generally  held  by 

tal  power;  and  the  rel-  i  .1  i  o  </  j 

ative  opinion  of  phi-         phllosophere. 

losopben.  It  is  a  fact  too  notonous  to  be  denied,  that  the 

mind  is  capable  of  different  modifications,  that 
is,  can  exert  different  actions,  and  can  be  affected  by  different  pas- 
sions. This  is  admitted.  But  these  actions  and  passions  are  not  all 
dissimilar;  every  action  and  passion  is  not  different  from  every 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  like,  and  they  are  unlike.  Those, 
therefore,  that  are  like,  we  group  or  assort  together  in  thought,  and 
bestow  on  them  a  common  name ;  nor  are  these  groups  or  assort- 
ments manifold,  —  they  are  in  fact  few  and  simple.  Again,  every 
action  is  an  effect ;  every  action  and  passion  a  modification.    But 

1  Philo$ophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lecture  xvi.  yol.  J.  p.  338|  (second  edition.)  —  £d. 
S  CoUeeUd  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  88i. 
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every  effect  supposes  a  cause ;  every  modification  supposes  a  subject. 
When  we  say  that  the  mind  exerts  an  energy,  we  virtually  say  that 
the  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  energy ;  when  we  say  that  the  mind 
acts  or  suffers,  we  say  in  other  words,  that  the  mind  is  the  subject 
of  a  modification.  But  the  modifications,  that  is,  the  actions  and 
passions,  of  the  mind,  as  we  stated,  all  fall  into  a  few  resembling 
groups,  which  we  designate  by  a  peculiar  name  ;  and  as  the  mind  is 
the  common  cause  and  subject  of  all  these,  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
say  in  general  that  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  exerting  such  and 
such  a  class  of  energies,  or  has  the  capacity  of  being  modified  by 
such  and  such  an  order  of  affections.  We  here  excogitate  no  new, 
no  occult  principle.  We  only  generalize  certain  effects,  and  then 
infer  that  common  effects  must  have  a  common  cause;  we  only 
classify  certain  modes,  and  conclude  that  similar  modes  indicate  the 
same  capacity  of  being  modified.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  con- 
trary to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  philosophizing ;  nay,  it  is  the  purest 
specimen  of  the  inductive  philosoi)hy. 

On  this  doctrine,  2k  faculty  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term  for 

the  causality  the  mind  has  of  orij^inatinG:  a  cer- 

Faculty  and  Capao-        ^    -        ^  n  •  •.  i  i 

ity  dtetinguished.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  energies ;  a  capacMy  only  a  general 

term  for  the  susceptibility  the  mind  has  of  being 
affected  by  a  particular  class  of  emotions.^  All  mental  powers  are 
thus,  in  short,  nothing  more  than  names  determined  by  various 
orders  of  mental  phajnomena.  But  as  these  phaenomena  differ  from, 
and  resemble,  each  other  in  various  respects,  various  modes  of  classi- 
fieation  may,  therefore,  be  adopted,  and  consequently,  various  facul- 
ties and  capacities,  in  different  views,  may  be  the  result. 

And  this  is  what  we  actually  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  different 

systems  of  philosophy ;  for  each  system  of  phi- 

Phii^osophicai  sys-       losophy  is  a  different  view  of  the  phaenomena 

and'importance.  ^^  mind.    Now,  here  I  would  observe  that  we 

might  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  errors,  either 
by  attributing  too  great  or  too  small  importance  to  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  mental  phajnomena.  It  must  be  conceded  to 
those  who  affect  to  undervalue  psychological  system,  that  system  is 
neither  the  end  first  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  that  paramount  in  the 
scale  of  importance.  To  attempt  a  definitive  system  or  synthesis, 
before  we  have  fully  analyzed  and  accumulated  the  facts  to  be  ar- 
ranged, would  be  preposterous,  and  necessarily  futile ;  and  system 
is  only  valuable  when  it  is  not  arbitrarily  devised,  but  arises  natu- 
rally out  of  an  observation  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  facts, 
themselves ;  t^s  ttoAA^s  Trcipas  rcXcvratbv  iTnyiwrjfJLa, 

1  See  aboye,  p.  128,  ti  t»q, — Ed, 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  despise  system  is  to  despise  philosophy ; 
for  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the  detection  of  unity.  Even  in  the 
progress  of  a  science,  and  long  prior  to  its  consummation,  it  is  indeed 
better  to  assort  the  materials  we  have  accumulated,  even  though 
the  arrangement  be  only  temporary,  only  provisional,  than  to  leave 
them  in  confusion.  For  without  such  arrangement,  we  are  unable 
to  overlook  our  possessions;  and  as  experiment  results  from  the 
experiment  it  supersedes,  so  system  is  destined  to  generate  system 
in  a  progress  never  attaining,  but  ever  approximating  to,  perfection. 
Having  stated  what  a  psychological  power  in  propriety  is,  I  may 

add  that  this,  and  not  the  other,  opinion,  has  been 
The  *^P^*^^  «*^^'      the  one  prevalent  in  the  various  schools  and  ages 

of  philosophy.  I  could  adduce  to  you  passages 
in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties  and  ca- 
pacities are  more  than  mere  possible  modes,  in  which  the  simple 
indivisible  principle  of  thought  may  act  and  exist,  is  explicitly 
denied  by  Galen,^  Lactantius,'  TertuUian,'  St.  Austin,*  Isidorus,* 
Irenaeus,"  Synesius,'  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,®  among  the  fathers  of 


ally  prevalent  regard 
Ing  mental  powen. 


1  Galen,  however,  adopting  Plato's  three- 
fold division  of  the  fkcultie8(/{a/i0,  Iraeundia^ 
CS^ditns)^  expressly  teaches  that  these  have 
separate  local  seats,  and  that  the  mind  is  a 
whole  composed  of  parts  different  both  in 
kind  and  in  nature  {genfre  et  natura).  See  his 
Jh  HippocrcUis  et  Ptatonis  Deeretis,  lib.  vi.  Opera^ 
pp.  1003,  1004,  et  seq.  (edit  Basle,  1549).  Cf. 
lib.  V.  c.  viii.  —  Ed. 

2  [  Z>  Opificio  Deiy  c.  18.]  [  Opera^  Ji.  125  (edit 
1784);  where,  however,  liactantins merely  pro- 
nonnces  the  question  in  regard  to  the  Identity 
or  difference  of  the  anima  and  animus^  insolu- 
ble, and  gives  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
—Ed  ] 

Z[Dt  Anima,  o.  18.]  [Qpmi,  ii.  904,  (edil. 
1690):  "  Quid  scnsus,  nisi  qjus  rei  qu«  senti- 
tnr,  intellcctus?  Quid  intellectus  nisi  ejus  rei 
qu«  intcllij^tur  scn9us?  Uude  ista  tormenta 
cmciandx  simplicitatis,  et  su^pendeudae  veri- 
tatis?  Quis  mihl  exhibebit  sensum  non  intel- 
ligentem  quod  sentit?  aut  intellectum  non 
aentientem  quod  intelligit  ?  ...  Si  corporalia 
quidem  sentiuntur,  incorporalia  vero  intelli- 
gnnfur:  verum  genera  di versa  sunt  non  do- 
miciliasenous  et  intellectus,  id  citt,  non  anima 
et  animus."  -  Ed  ] 

4  See  />«  Trinitaie^  lib.  x.  c.  8,  $  18.  Opmty 
Till.  p.  898  (edit.  Bencd):  <' Use  tria,  me- 
moria,  intclligentia,  voluntas,  quoniam  non 
mnt  tres  vitsp,  sed  una  vita,  nee  tres  mentcs, 
■ed  una  mens;  consequenter  utiqne,  neo 
tres   substnntiflc   sunt,   sed   una  substantia. 

Quocirca  tria  luec  eo  sunt  unum,  quo 

una  vita,  una  mens,  una  essentia."    Cf.  ibid.f 


lib.  xi.  0.  8.  H  5,  6,  Opera,  viii.  p.  909,  (edit 
Bened.)  L.  ix.  c  iv.  (  8,  and  c.  v.  i  8.  The 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustin  on  this  point,  bow- 
ever,  divided  the  schoolmen.  Henry  of 
Ghent,  and  Gregory  of  Rimini,  maintained 
that  his  opinion  was  Nominalistic,  while 
others  held  that  it  might  be  identified  with 
that  of  Aquinas.  See  Fromondus,  i%t2o«o- 
pkia  Ckristiana  de  Anima,  lib.  i.  C.  vi.  art  iii. 
p.  160  et  seq.  (ed.  1649).  —  Ed. 

<  [Originumy  lib.  xi.  o.  1.]  [Opera,  p.  94, 
(edit  1617]  :  "  Usee  omnia  adjuncta  sunt 
animie,  ut  una  res  sit  Pro  efficientiis  enim 
causarum  diversa  nomina  sortita  est  anima. 
Kam  et  memoria  mens  est :  dum  ergo  vivificat 
corpus,  onima  est;  dum  scit,  metu  est;  dum 
vult,  animus  est ;  dum  recolit,  memoria  est," 
—  Ed] 

6  [  Contra  Htgreses,  lib.  ii.  0.  29.]  [  OperOy  t  L 
p.  892,  (edit.  Leipsic,  1848) :  "  Sensus  hominis, 
mens,  et  cogitatio,  et  intentio  mentis,  et  ea 
quae  sunt  hujusmodi,  non  aliud  quid  praeter 
animam  sunt ;  sed  ipsius  anime  motus  et 
operationes,  nullum  sine  anima  habentes  sub- 
gtantiam."  — Ed.] 

r[De  Insomniis,]  [Opera,  p.  108,  (edit  1558): 
'0\^  iuco6fi  r^  iryt^fiort,  hqX  S\<f>  /SA^rci, 
iral  r&  Koarit  irdma  hvyarai.  Auri^us  fiia 
fi^v  weurai  Korii  r^y  icou^v  piC*!^'  ^oXXai 
54  Kork  wtploioy. — Ed. 

8  [  De  Hominis  Opififto,  o.  ri.]  ( Opera,  I.  p.  66.] 
[ObH^  yiip  ijfuy  iroXKai  river  tlaly  al  &y- 
riXiprrural  r&y  wpayfj^r»v  HuydfitiSt  tl  icol 
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the  Chui-ch ;  by  lamblicKus,^  Plotinus,*  Proclus,^  Olympiodorus,* 
and  the  pseudo  Hermes  Trismegistus,*  among  the  Platonlsts  ;  by  the 
Aphrodisian,*  Ammonias  Ilermiae/  and  Philoponus®  among  the 
Aristotelians.  Since  the  restoration  of  letters  the  same  doctrine  is 
explicitly  avowed  by  the  elder  Scaliger,®  Patricius,'**  and  Campa- 
nella;^^  by  Descartes,"  Malebranche,*^  Leibnitz/*  and  Wolf;^*  by 
Condillac,^^   Kant,*^   and  the  whole   host  of  recent  philosophers. 


(tt^y  i(^airr<ifi€^a,  Mia  yap  rts  4<rr\  8u- 
vofjus,  avros  6  iyKtlfityos  yovs,  6  81'  iKii<r- 
fou  rutv  ala^ryipiuy  Bit^ttifv,  Koi  r&y  tyrtay 
4TtSpaa(r6fj.fyos,  — Ed.] 

1  '*  Auima  quamvis  videatur  omnes  rationes 
et  totas  in  se  species  exhlbere,  tamen  detcr- 
minata  semper  est  secundum  aliquid  unum, 
id  est,  uuam  speciem."  De  Mysteriisy  as  para- 
phrased by  Marsilius  Ficinus.  Opn-a^  p.  1879. 
—  Ed. 

2  Emuad,  iv.  lib.  ill.  S  Ui-  P-  874,  (ed.  1615): 
ToGto  8^  oiiKtr*  hjf  r^y  fi^y  [>pvxhy]  ^Aiyy, 
r^y  Se  fitpos  hy  tlvai  iropilcrxotTo'  fcol  fid- 
Ai(rra,  oh  rh  abrh  huydfifws  irdptaTty  4ir€l 
Kcd  oh  iWo  ipTfoyy  r<p  tk  &\Ao  oToy  ^<^a\- 
funi  KcH  uMrXv'  ov  fiSpioy  &AAo  y^vx^s  dpdurfi^ 
&AAo  8e  wffl  AcKTcov  iraptTyaiy  {IkWwy  8^, 
T^  fitpi^eiy  o&rMs)f  dXAii  t^  aifrht  fc&K 
6Wrj  Bvyatus  iy  iKartpois  dytpyfj,  Ibid.^ 
lib.  ii.  p  ^13:  H'wx^  fxtpurr^  fi^y^  5t<  iy 
iraai  fifpftri  rov  iy  ^  itrrty'  iLfiipurros  8i 
Sri  S\ri  iy  xuai,  Koi  iy  drtaovy  aOrov  SKif. 
Cf.  lib.  i.  p.  361.  — Ed. 

3  Jn  Plaionis  Theologiam^  lib.  iv.  0.  xvi.  p. 
p.  210,  (edit.  1618):  A(^  yhp  r^y  &Kpay  fit- 
Tovaiav  t^s  trvyoxriit  itfi4pi<rro5  6  yovs, 
A(^  ih  rh  BtvTfpa  fiirpa  rrjs  fif^i^tots, 
V  ^^xh  fitptar^t  Kol  iifiipurros  iari,  Karii 
fiiay  (rir/Kpaarty.  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  25: 
T^v  8^  il'J/xV  ^y  «oi   iroAAi;  — thus  reu- 

,  dered  in  the  Latin  version  of  Portus:  "  Anl- 
mam  unam  et  multa,  [propter  varias  uuius 
aninue  facultates,  et  variarum  rerum  cogni- 
tionem,  quam  una  anima  habet."]  —  Ed. 

4  Olympiodorus  adopts  Plato^s  division  of 
the  soul  into  three  principles.  As  regards 
the  unity  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  some- 
thing may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  First  Alcibiade^y  where  the 
rational  soul  is  identified  with  the  personal 
self.  See  e.«pecially  pp.  203, 226,  edit.  Creuzer. 
Compare  also  a  passage  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  Phatdo^  cited  by  Cousin,  Fmgments  Phil' 
osophiques^  tom.  i.  p.  421,  (ed.  1847).  Neither 
passage,  however,  bears  decisively  on  this 
question.  —  Ed. 

6  De  InUlUctione  et  Sensu,  lib.  xv.  f  42.]  [Pa- 
tricii,  Notvi  de  Universis  Philosopkia^  (edit,  1593) : 

*£v  yhp  rots  iiXXjois  ivois  ^  alffdriais  ry 


^{MTfi  ^ywrai,  iy  8*  ip^pii^ois  ^  ydrjiris, 
No^<rc»f  8i  6  yovs  Jitat^iptrai  roaovroyf 
icoy  6  Qths  ^tt6rriros.  'H  fi^y  ykp  ^ttSnis 
(nrh  rod  d«ov  yiytrai,  ri  8i  y6ri<ris  ^h  rod 
youj  &8cX^  oi<ra  rov  \6yoVf  Kcd  6pyaMa 
AaA^Awv.  —Ed.] 

^  ITcUrai  ykp  oSrai  (sc.  ^x^  ^pnrruc^t 
tdff^rririicii^  ^ayraaritcii^  dpfiffrucfij  6ptKriK^) 
fda  o&roi  Karit  rh  &iroK€lfji€yoy,  reus  iuu^ 
pcus  r&y  Zvydfi€Oiy  avrcus  hf^priyroi.  In  Ih 
Anima,  lib.  i.  f.  140a,  (edit.  Yen.  1534)— £d. 

^  Tiji  rifirripas  ^vxrj^  81TT0J  al  iyipytuu, 
td  fiiy  yywrriKai,  oXoy  yovs,  B6^a,  aXa-^cris, 
^ayraffia^  Hidyoia,  ed  Bl  ^wriKCii  Kcd  iptKri- 
Kcd,  oToy  fiovKritriSt  irpoaiptffis,  ^fxhs,  iral 
iiri^vfjila.  In  Quinque  Voces  Porphyrii,  f.  7a. 
(edit.  Aldine,  1546).  —  Ed. 

8  In  De  AHima,  Prooem,  f.  4a. :  Ov  yiip 
oVify  iavr^y  tf  6^iSy  Ij  ^  itKOTj,  ^  airK&s  ^ 
dff^ffis'  ovBk  (rjrt7  iroias  i<rr\  <pv<r(afs'  ^ 
fiiyroi  ^vx^  V  KoyiK^,  ain^  iam^y  yiyiJoff' 
K€f  cJhri  yovy  iariy  ^  (rjrovffa'  owrij  ^ 
^•qrovfiiyT}'  aJirj)  if  fbpiaKOvca,  avrrj  rj  €6- 
piffKOfxiyji'  ii  yty^ffKOVfra^  ko)  yiyaxTKOfiiyji' 
Cf.  In  lib.  i.  c.  v.,  text  89,  to  end.  —  Ed. 

9  Exereit€UumeSy  [ccxcvii.  (  1 ;  cccvii.  }  37.] 
[Cf.  cccvii.  $  15.]  — Ed. 

10  Mystica  .Egyptiorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  4,  col* 
2 :  "  Anima  uuica  est  et  simplex ;  sed  multl- 
plicantur  virtutes  ejus,  ultra  substantiam,  et 
si  videtur  operari  plurima  simul,  ejus  opera 
sunt  multa  ratioue  patientum.  Si  quidem 
corpora  non  recipiunt  operationes  aninue 
equaliter,  sed  pro  conditione  sua;  ergo  pla- 
ralitas  operationum  iuest  rebus,  non  auimae.'' 
—  Ed. 

11  '*  Eandem  animam  sentientem  et  memo- 
rativam  esse  imaginativam  et  discursivam." 
See  De  Sensu  Rerum,  lib.  ii.  c.  xxi.  p.  77,  (edit 
1637).    Cf.  cc.  xix.  XX.  — Ed. 

12  [De  Passionibtts,  pars.  ii.  art.  68.] 

13  Recherche  de  la  Viriti,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  $1  —  EId. 

14  [Vouveauz  Essais,  lib.  ii.  c.  xxi.  (  6.  p.  182 
— edit.  Raspe.] 

15  [Psyehologia  Ralionalis,  (  81.] 

Vi[De  V  Art  de  penser^  c.  viii.  Cours,  t.  iii.  p. 
304.] 

V  EritikdtrnvMn  Fcmim/)— Transac.  Dial,, 
B.  ii.  U.  I.    (p.  407,  edit  1799).    Kant,  how- 
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During  the  middle  ages,  the  question  was  indeed  one  which  divided 
the  schools.  St,  Thomas,^  at  the  head  of  one  party,  held  that  the 
faculties  were  distinguished  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  the 
essence  of  the  mind ;  and  this,  as  they  phrased  it,  really  and  not 
formally.  Henry  of  Ghent,^  at  the  head  of  another  party,  main- 
tained a  modified  opinion, —  that  the  faculties  were  really  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  not  from  the  essence  of  the  soul. 
Scotus,'  again,  followed  by  Occam  *  and  the  whole  sect  of  Nominal- 
ists, denied  all  real  difference  either  between  the  several  faculties,  or 
between  the  faculties  and  the  mind ;  allowing  between  them  only  a 
formal  or  logical  distinction.  This  last  is  the  doctrine  that  has  sub- 
sequently prevailed  in  the  latter  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  its  universality,  that  few  modem  psychologists  have  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  explicit  profession  of  their  faith  in  what 
they  silently  assumed.  No  accusation  can,  therefore,  be  more  un- 
grounded than  that  which  has  been  directed  against  philosophers, — 
that  they  have  generally  harbored  the  opinion  that  faculties  are,  like 
organs  in  the  body,  distinct  constituents  of  mind.     The  Aristotelic 

principle,  that  in  relation  to  the  body  "the  soul 
is  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  pai*t," — that 
it  is  the  same  indivisible  mind  that  operates  in 
sense,  in  imagination,  in  memory,  in  reasoning, 
etc.,  differently  indeed,  but  differently  only  be- 
cause operating  in  different  relations,*  —  this  opinion  is  the  one 


The  Aristotelic  doc- 
IriDe  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  the  soul  to 
the  body. 


ever,  while  he  admits  thia  unity  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  conception  involved  in  the  f;'.ct  of 
oonsciousnecs,  denies  that  the  conception  can 
be  legitimately  transferred  to  the  soul  as  a 
real  substance.  —  Ed. 

1  Summa^  pars  i.  Q.  77,  art.  i.  et  seq.  Ibid.j 
Q.  54.  art.  Hi.  Cf.  In  Sent.,  lib.  i.  dist.  iii.  Q. 
4,  art  ii.  St.  Thomas  is  followed  by  Capre- 
olus,  Cajetan,  Ferrariensis,  and  Marsilius  Fi- 
cinus.  See  Cottuniuf*,  De  Trip.  Stat.  Anima 
Rationalise  p.  281.  —  Ed. 

S  Ilenry  of  Ghent  i9,  by  Fromondus,  classed 
with  Gregory  of  Iliraini  and  the  Nominalists. 
See  De  Anima,  lib.  i|.  c.  vi.  But  see  Genovesi, 
Element.  M*tapha.  pars  ii.  p.  120.  —  Es>, 

8  See  Znbarella,  De  Rebus  Naiuralibus.  Lib. 
De  FatuUatibus  Anima,  p.  685-  Tennemann, 
Geseh  dtr  Philosophies  viii.  2.  p.  751.]  ["  Dico 
Jgitur,"  says  Scotus,  "quod  potest  sustincri, 
quod  essentia  animae  indistincta  re  et  rationc, 
eat  principium  plurium  actionum  sine  divcrsi- 
fate  reali  potentiarum,  ita  quod  sint  vel  par- 
tea  animae  vel  accidentia,  vel  respectus.  .... 
DioeBf  quod  erit  ibi  saltern  differentia  rationis. 
Concede,  sed  hao  nihil  Ikciet  ad  principium 
operationis  realis.    In  Sent.^  lib.  ii.  dist.  16. 


Q.  2,  (quoted  by  Tennemann.)  The  Conim- 
briccnses  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of 
Scotus.  and  that  held  in  common  by  Gregory 
(Ariminensis),  Occam,  Gabriel  Biel,  Marsilius, 
and  almost  the  whole  sect  of  the  Nominalists, 
—  who,  they  say,  concur  in  affirming,  —  "  po- 
tentias  [auimte]  nee  re  ipsa,  nee  formaliter,  et 
natnra  rei,  ab  animn  essentia  distingui,  licet 
anima  ex  varictate  actionum  diverea  uomina 
sortiatur  ;'*  whereas  Scotus,  according  to  them, 
is  of  opinion  that,  while  the  faculties  can- 
not in  reality  (re  ipsa)  be  distinguished  from 
tlie  mind,  these  may,  however,  be  distin- 
guished "formaliter,  et  ex  natura  rei."  In 
De  Anitna,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  Q  4,  p.  ISO.  Cottunius 
attributes  the  latter  opinion  to  the  Scotists 
universally.  See  his  De  Triplici  Statu  Anima 
Rationalis,  p.  280,  (ed.  1628.)  Cf.  Toletus,  In 
De  Anima.  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  f.  68.  —  Ed.] 

4  In  Sent.,  lib.  ii.  dist.  16,  qq.  24,  26.  See 
Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima,  p.  150.  Cot- 
tunius, De  Trip.  Stat.  An  Rat.,  p.  280.  —  Ed. 

5  De  Anima,  i.  v.  SI :  'AAA*  ouScv  ^ttov  4y 
iKUT^ptp  rwv  fiopicty  iirayr*  iyvwdpx*t  fit 
fjL6pta  rris  ^^vxnfj  tc*  t.  A.  Cf.  Plotinua, 
above,  p.  271,  note  9. —Ed. 
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dominant  among  psychologists,  and  the  one  which,  though  not 
always  formally  proclaimed,  must,  if  not  positively  disclaimed,  be  in 
justice  presumptively  attributed  to  every  philosopher  of  mind. 
Those  who  employed  the  old  and  familiar  language  of  philosophy, 
meant,  in  truth,  exactly  the  same  as  those  who  would  establish  a 
new  doctrine  on  a  nei^-fangled  nomenclature. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  what 

I  am  about  to  state  in  regard  to  the  classifica^ 

Psychological  Dlvi-         ^j^^^   ^^  ^j^^   ^^^        ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^j   phicno- 

men  a,  and  the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of 
Knowledge  founded  thereon.  I  formerly  told  you  that  the  mental 
qualities — the  mental  phaenomena — are  never  presented  to  us  sep- 
arately ;  they  are  always  in  conjunction,  and  it  is  only  by  an  ideal 
analysis  and  abstraction  that,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  they  can 
be  discnminated  and  considered  apart.*  The  problem  proposed  in 
such  an  analysis,  is  to  find  the  pnmary  threads  which,  in  their  com- 
position, form  the  complex  tissue  of  thought.  In  what  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  an  analysis,  all  philosophers  are  agreed,  how- 
ever different  may  have  been  the  result  of  their  attempts.  I  shall 
not  state  and  criticize  the  various  classifications  propounded  of  the 
cognitive  faculties,  as  I  did  not  state  and  criticize  the  classifications 
propounded  of  the  mental  phaenomena  in  general.  The  reasons  are 
the  same.  You  would  be  confused,  not  edified.  I  shall  only  delin- 
eate the  distribution  of  the  faculties  qf  knowledge,  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  endeavor  to  afford  you  some  general  insight  into  its 
principles.  At  present  I  limit  my  consideration  to  the  phaBnomena 
of  Knowledge  ;  with  the  two  other  classes  —  the  phaenomena  of 
Feeling  and  the  phaenomena  of  Conation  —  we  have  at  present  no 
concern. 

I  again  repeat  that  consciousness  constitutes,  or  is  coextensive 

with,   all   our  faculties   of  knowledge,  —  these 
The  special  faculties       faculties  being  only  special  modifications  under 

of  knowledge,  evolved  .^  ''      *.  .-    ^    j         t.    i_    • 

oat  of  Consciousness.        which  consciousness  IS  manifested.      It  being, 

therefore,  understood  that  consciousness  is  not  a 

special  faculty  of  knowledge,  but  the  general  faculty  out  of  which 

the  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  evolved,  I  proceed  to  this 

evolution. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  Cognition, 

or  Consciousness  in  general,  and  since  it  cannot 

I.  The  PresentaUTC        _  ..,,,,  -, 

Pac^ity^  be  maintained  that  we  have  always  possessed 

the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  we  must  have  a  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

1  See  abore,  p.  180. — Ed. 
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But  this  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
immediate  presentation  of  a  new  object  to  consciousness,  in  other 
words,  by  the  reception  of  a  new  object  within  the  sphere  of  our 
cognition.  We  have  thus  a  faculty  which  may  be  called  the  Acquis- 
itive, or  the  Presentative,  or  the  Receptive. 

Now,  new  or  adventitious  knowledge  may  be  either  of  things 

external,  or  of  things  internal ;  in  other  words, 

Subdivided,  m  Ex-      either  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  non-ego,  or  of 

Into  Perception  and       ^^^  phenomena  of  the  ego  ;  and  this  distinction 

fieif-Conscioosaess.  of  object  will  determine  a  subdivision  of  this, 

the  Acquisitive  Faculty.  If  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge be  external,  the  faculty  receptive  or  presentative  of  the  quali- 
ties of  such  object,  will  be  a  consciousness  of  the  non-ego.  This 
has  obtained  the  name  of  External  Perception,  or  of  Perception 
simply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  be  mtemal,  the  faculty 
receptive  or  presentative  of  the  qualities  of  such  subject-object,  will 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  ego.  This  faculty  obtains  the  name  of 
Internal  or  Reflex  Perception,  or  of  Self-Consciousness,  By  the 
foreign  psychologists  this  faculty  is  termed  also  the  Internal  Sense. 

Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  first  place, 
distinguished  an  Acquisitive,  or  Presentative,  or  Receptive  Faculty ; 
and  this  acquisitive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  non-ego,  or  External  Perception,  or  Perception  simply,  and 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  ego,  or  Self-Consciousness,  or  Internal 
Perception. 

This  acquisitive  faculty  is  the  faculty  of  Experience.  External 
perception  is  the  faculty  of  external,  self-consciousness  is  the  faculty 
of  internal,  experience.  If  we  limit  the  term  Reflection  in  con- 
formity to  its  original  employment  and  proper  signification,  —  an 
attention  to  the  internal  phaenomena,  —  reflection  will  be  an  expres- 
sion for  self-consciousness  concentrated. 

In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  we  are  capable  of  knowledge, 

we  must  be  endowed  not  only  with  a  faculty  of 
II  The  Conservative       acquiring,  but  with   a  faculty  of  retaining  or 

Faculty,   —   Memory  .         .  .  . 

Proper.  conserving  it  when  acquired.     By  this  faculty, 

I  mean  merely,  and  in  the  most  limited  sense, 
the  power  of  mental  retention.  We  have  thus,  as  a  second  neces- 
sary faculty,  one  that  may  be  called  the  Conservative  or  Retentive. 
This  is  Memory,  strictly  so  denominated,  —  that  is,  the  power  of 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness ;  I  say 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness,  for  to 
bring  the  retentum  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  the  function 
of  a  totally  different  faculty,  of  which  we  are  inmiediately  to  speak. 
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Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  tlie  second  place, 
distinguished  the  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty,  or  Memory 
Proper.  Whether  there  be  subdivisions  of  this  faculty,  we  shall 
not  here  inquire. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  if  we  are  capable  of  knowledge,  it  is  not 

enough  that  we  possess  a  faculty  of  acquiring, 

tive  Fa^Hy^"^"''"      ^"^^  ^  ^^^^^^Y  ^^  retaining  it  in  the  mind,  but 

out  of  consciousness;  we  must  further  be  en- 

*  dowed  with  a  faculty  of  recalling  it  out  of  unconsciousness  into 

consciousness,  in  short,  a  reproductive  power.     This  Reproductive 

Faculty  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of 

our  thoughts,  —  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  Mental  Association. 

If  these   laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without 
Subdivided  fui  with.       the  intervention  of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be 

out,  or  with  Will,  into  n     i    o  x*  o  ^  o 

Suggertion  and  Remi-  ^^^^^'^  Suggestion,  or  Spontaneous  Suggestion ; 
niscence.  whereas,  if  applied  under  the  influence  of  the 

will,  it  will  properly  obtain  the  name  of  Remi- 
niscence or  Recollection.  By  re2^roduction^  it  should  be  observed, 
that  I  strictly  m^an  the  process  of  recovering  the  absent  thought 
from  unconsciousness,  and  not  its  representation  in  consciousness. 
This  reproductive  faculty  is  commonly  confounded  with  the  con- 
servative, under  the  name  of  Memory;  but  most  erroneously. 
These  qualities  of  mind  are  totidly  unlike,  and  are  possessed  by 
different  individuals  in  the  most  different  degrees.  Some  have  a 
strong  faculty  of  conservation,  and  a  feeble  faculty  of  reproduction ; 
others,  again,  a  prompt  and  active  reminiscence,  but  an  evanescent 
retention.  Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition,  there  is  thus 
discriminated,  in  the  third  place,  the  Reproductive  Faculty. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  capable  of  knowledge,  we  must  not  only 

be  endowed  with  a  presentative,  a  conservative, 
^    e     prcsenu-       ^^^-j^  ^  reproductive  faculty ;  there  is  required  for 

live  Faculty,  —  Imag-  ,  *  .  "^  '  * 

ination.  their  Consummation  —  for  the  keystone  of  the 

arch — a  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness, 
and  of  keeping  before  the  mind  the  knowledge  presented,  retained, 
and  reproduced.  We  have  thus  a  Representative  Faculty ;  and 
this  obtains  the  name  of  Imagination  or  Phantasy. 

The  element  of  imagination  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
element  of  reproduction,  though  this  is  frequently,  nay  commonly, 
done ;  and  this  either  by  comprehending  these  two  qualities  under 
imagination,  or  by  conjoining  them  with  the  quality  of  retention 
under  memory.  The  distinction  I  make  is  valid.  For  the  two  fac- 
ulties are  possessed  by  different  individuals  in  very  different  degrees. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  how,  without  a  representative  act,  an 
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object  can  be  reproduced.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  two 
powers  have  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  The  represen- 
tative faculty  has,  by  philosophers,  been  distinguished  into  the 
Productive  or  Creative,  and  into  the  Reproductive,  Imagination.  I 
shall  hereafter  show  you  that  this  distinction  is  untenable. 

Thus,  under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  we  have  a  fourth  special 
faculty  discriminated,  —  the  Representative  Faculty,  —  Phantasy, 
or  Imagination. 

In  the  fifth  place,  all  the  faculties  we  have  considered  are  only 

subsidiary.     They   acquire,  preserve,  call   out, 

V.  The  HaboFEUve      ^^^^  j^^i^  ^^^  ^j^^  materials,  for  the  use  of  a 

^^     '  higher  faculty  which  operates  upon  these  mate- 

rials, and  which  we  may  call  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty.  This  faculty  has  only  one  operation,  it  only 
compares,  —  it  is  Comparison,  —  the  faculty  of  Relations.  It  may 
startle  you  to  hear  that  the  highest  function  of  mind  is  nothing 
higher  than  comparison,  but,  in  the  end,  I  am  confident  of  convinc- 
ing you  of  the  paradox.  Under  comparison,  I 
Analysis  an    Syn-      include  the  Conditions,  and  the  result,  of  com- 

tbesis. 

parison.  In  order  to  compare,  the  mind  must 
divide  or  separate,  and  conjoin  or  compose.  Analysis  and  synthesis 
are,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  comparison.  Again,  the  result  of 
comparison  is  either  the  aflfirmation  of  one  thing  of  another,  or  the 
negation  of  one  thing  of  another.  If  the  mind  affirm  one  thing  of 
another,  it  conjoins  them,  and  is  thus  again  synthesis.    If  it  deny 

one  thing  of  another,  it  disjoins  them,  and  is 

Conception  or  Gen-  .  .  ,.  /->,  i..«  i«i. 

eraiizatJon  *"^®  again  analysis.     Generalization,  which  is 

the  result  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  is  thus  an 
act  of  comparison,  and  is  properly  denominated  Conception.    Judg- 
ment is  only  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 
jjgj^gQjjju  notion^  directly  together;  Reasoning,  only  the 

comparison  of  two  terms  or  notions  with  each 
other  through  a  third.  Conception  or  Generalization,  Judgment 
and  Reasoning,  are  thus  only  various  applications  of  comparison, 
and  not  even  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  separate  faculties. 

Under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  there  is  thus  discriminated  a 
fifth  special  faculty  in  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  or  Comparison. 
This  is  Thought,  strictly  so  called  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Aumxa  of 
the  Greek,  to  the  Diacursua  of  the  Latin,  to  the  Verstand  of  the 
German  i)hilo80phy ;  and  its  laws  are  the  object  of  Logic. 

But,  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the  mind  is  not  altogether  indebted 
to  experience  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  knowledge,  —  its 
knowledge  is  not  all  adventitious.    What  we  know  by  experience, 
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without  experience  we  should  not  have  known;   and  as  all  our 

experience  is  contingent,  all  the  knowledge  de- 
VI.  The  Regulative      rivcd  from  experience  is  contingent  also.     But 

Faculty,  —  Iteaaon  or         ^,  .   .  •      ^i  •     i       ,  •   i 

Common  Sense  there  are  cognitions  m  the  mind  which  are  not 

contingent,  —  which  are  necessary,  —  which  we 
cannot  but  think,  —  which  thought  supposes  as  its  fundamental  con- 
dition. These  cognitions,  therefore,  are  not  mere  generalizations 
from  experience.  But  if  not  derived  from  experience,  they  must 
be  native  to  the  mind ;  unless,  on  an  alternative  that  we  need  not 
at  present  contemplate,  we  suppose  with  Plato,  St.  Austin,  Cousin, 
and  other  philosophers,  that  Reason,  or  more  properly  Intellect,  is 
impersonal,  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  these  necessary  cognitions 
in  the  divine  mind.  These  native,  these  necessary  cognitions, 
are  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  governed  in  its  operations,  and 
which  afford  the  conditions  of  its  capacity  of  knowledge.  These 
necessary  laws,  or  primary  conditions,  of  intelligence,  are  phce- 
nomena  of  a  similar  character ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  generalize 
or  collect  them  into  a  class ;  and  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
mind  of  manifesting  these  phaenomena,  we  may  bestow  the  name  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty.  This  faculty  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  what,  in  the  Aristotclic  philosophy,  was  called  NoGs,  —  vov?  (inr 
tell^ctus^  ^nens)^  when  strictly  employed,  being  a  term,  in  that  phi- 
losophy, for  the  place  of  principles,  —  the  locus  prmcipioruni.  It 
is  analogous,  likewise,  to  the  term  Reason^  as  occasionally  used  by 
some  of  the  older  English  philosophei*s,  and  to  the  Vernxttift  (rea- 
son) in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  others  of  the  recent 
German  metaphysicians,  and  from  them  adopted  into  France  and 
England.  It  is  also  nearly  convertible  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Reid's,  and  certainly  Stewart's,  notion  of  Common  Sense.  This, 
the  last  general  faculty  which  I  would  distinguish  under  the  Cog- 
nitive Faculty,  is  thus  what  I  would  call  the  Regulative  or  Legisla- 
tive, —  its  synonyms  being  Nov?,  Intellect,  or  Common  Sense. 
You  will  observe  that  the  term  faculty  can  be  applied  to  the 

class  of  phaenomena  here  collected  under  one 

The  term  Faculty      name,  only  in  a  very  different  signification  from 

bittruLTn  or  co^      ^hat  it  bcara  when  appUed  to  the  preceding 

mon  Senae.  powers.    For  vovs,  intelligence  or  common  sense, 

meaning  merely  the  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  or  laws  of  thought,  is  not  properly  a  faculty,  that 
is,  it  is  not  an  active  power  at  all.  As  it  is,  however,  not  a  capac- 
ity, it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  other  word  it  can  be  denoted. 

Such  are  the  six  special  Faculties  of  Cognition;  —  1%  The  Ac- 
quisitive or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty  divided  into  Percep- 


TheM  constitute  the 
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tion  and  Self-Consciousness ;  2%  The  Conservative  or  Retentive  Fac- 
ulty, Memory ;  3®,  The  Reproductive  or  Revo- 
cative  Faculty,  subdivided  into  Suggestion  and 
Loiues  of  ^^tion.       Reminiscence ;  4*,  The  Representative  Faculty 

or  Imagination;  5°,  The  Elaborative  Faculty 
or  Comparison,  Faculty  of  Relations;  and,  6%  The  Regulative 
or  Legislative  Faculty,  Intellect  or  Intelligence  Proper,  Common 
Sense.  Besides  these  faculties,  there  are,  I  conceive,  no  others; 
and,  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  while  these 
are  attributes  of  mind  not  to  be  confounded, — not  to  be  analyzed  into 
each  other,  —  the  other  faculties  which  have  been  devised  by  philoso- 
phers are  either  factitious  and  imaginary,  or  easily  reducible  to 
these. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  Special 
Faculties  of  Knowledge : 


1 

> 

& 

6 


I   Preaentfttlvo         (  External  =  Perception. 

1.  rresentativo        j  internal  =  Self-i-onsciousness. 

II.  Conservative  =  Memory. 

III.  Reproductive       (  JX!!!!''"?,,'^*"^  S^PPestion. 
*^  I  \\  Ith  will  =  Reminiscence. 

IV.  Representative  =  Imagination. 
V.  Elaborative  =  Comparison, — Faculty  of  Relations. 

,  y I.  Regulative  =  Reason, — Common  Sense. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  PERCEPTION.  —  REID'S  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  THEORIES  OF  FEECEPTIOir. 

Having  concluded  the   consideration  of  Consciousness  as  the 

common  condition  of  the  mental  phaenomcna. 

Recapitulation.  i      /»     i  i       ,  i  •  t 

and  of  those  more  general  plia^nomena  which 
pertain  to  consciousness  as  regarded  in  this  universal  relation,  I 
proceeded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  to  the  discussion  of  consciousness 
viewed  in  its  more  particular  modifications,  —  that  is,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Special  powers,  —  the  Special  Faculties  and  Capacities 
of  Mind.  And,  having  called  to  your  recollection  the  primary  dis- 
tribution of  the  mental  pha3nomena  into  three  great  classes,  — the 
phffinomena  included  under  our  general  faculty  of  Knowledge,  or 
Thought,  the  plia?nomena  included  under  our  general  capacity  of 
Feeling,  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  the  phicnomena  included 
under  our  general  power  of  Conation,  that  is,  of  Will  and  Desire,^ 
I  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  classes, — 
that  is,  the  pha?nomena  of  Knowledge.  This  class  of  phenomena 
are,  in  strictest  propriety,  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  being 
consciousness  only  in  different  relations;  and  consciousness  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  general  faculty  of  knowledge :  whereas 
the  phajnomena  of  the  other  classes,  though  they  suppose  conscious- 
ness as  the  condition  of  their  manifestation,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
feel,  nor  will,  nor  desire,  without  knowing  or  being  aware  that  we 
so  do  or  suffer,  —  these  phienomena  are,  however,  something  more 
than  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  seeing  a  new  quality  is 
8U])eradded  to  that  of  cognition. 
I  may  notice,  parenthetically,  the  reason  why  I  frequently  employ 

cognition  as  a  synonym  of  knowledge.     This 
EmpioyTncnt  of  the       j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.    ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  varying  the 

term  Cognition  vlndi-  .  t        i       o  -,  .     .  -^      » 

^XMid.  expression.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 

have  a  word  of  this  signification,  which  we  can 
use  in  the  plural.  Now  the  term  knowledges  has  waxed  obsolete, 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revived.    It  is  frequently  employed 
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by  Bacon.*  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  term  cogni- 
tiofiy  of  which  the  plural  is  in  common  usage.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  must  likewise  have  a  term  for  knowledge,  which  we  can 
employ  adjectively.  The  word  knowledge  itself  has  no  adjective, 
for  the  participle  Jcnotoing  is  too  vague  and  unemphatic  to  be  em- 
ployed, at  least  alone.  But  the  substantive  cognition  has  the  ad- 
jective cognitive.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  having  a  plural  and  an 
^adjective,  cognition  is  a  word  we  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  in 
psychological  discussion.  It  would  also  be  convenient,  in  the  third 
place,  for  psychological  precision  and  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to 
cognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  cognition^  as  we  use  the  decom- 
pound to  recognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  recognition.     But  in 

this  instance  the  necessity  is  not  strong  enough 

Condition     under      to  Warrant  our  doing  what  custom  has  not  done. 

which    the   employ-      you  will  noticc,  such  an  innovation  is  always 

ment  of  new  terms  in  .  ^       .  i     ^  i  i      ▼ 

piiiiosophy  iB  aUow-  *  question  of  Circumstances;  and  though  I 
able.  would  not  subject  Philosophy  to  Rhetoric  more 

than  Gregory  tlie  Great  would  Theology  to 
Grammar,  still,  without  an  adequate  necessity,  I  should  always  rec- 
ommend you,  in-  your  English  compositions,  to  prefer  a  word  of 
Saxon  to  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  sacrifice  meaning  to  its  mode  of  utterance,  —  to  make  thought 
subordinate  to  its  expression ;  but  still  where  no  higher  authority, 
no  imperious  necessity,  dispenses  with  philological  precepts, 
these,  as  themselves  the  dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy,  ought 
to  be  punctiliously  obeyed.  "  It  is  not  in  language,"  says  Leibnitz, 
"that  we  ought  to  play  the  puritan;"*  but  it  is  not  either  for  the 
philosopher  or  the  theologian  to  throw  off  all  deference  to  the  laws 
of  language,  —  to  proclaim  of  their  doctrines, 

"  MyBteria  tanta 
Turpe  est  grammaticis  snbmittere  coUa  capistris."  > 

!rhe  general  right  must  certainly  be  asserted  to  the  philosopher  of 
usurping  a  peculiar  language,  if  requisite  to  express  his  ])eculiar 
analyses ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
fts  odious  and  suspected,  is  strictis^imi  juriSy  and  that,  to  avoid  the 
(>ain8  and  penalties  of  grammatical  recusancy,  he  must  always  be 
able  to  plead  a  manifest  reason  of  philosophical  necessity.^  But  to 
tetum  from  this  digression. 

1  S€<e  above^  p.  40.—  Ed.  8  Buchanan,  FranewxmWy  1.  682.  —  Ed. 

S  Vnaorgrtifflickt  Gtdanekhi  betreffendJie  Au-  <  Ovx  ^/i'tf  oi  4v  T^  TOif^Se  x^^^^*** 

"mbung  und  Verbtsserung  der  Teuudun  Spraehe.  rS»v  \Ay90¥  inrnpirtu,  AXX*  ol  Xdyoi  ol  rnxi- 

Opera,  (edit  0oten8),  TOl.  y1.  pais  ii.  p.  18.  rtpot  fionrfp  oJic^oi.— Plato.]    iThea>tetiit, 

— £d.  p.  178. — £d.]   [**  Uao  enim  necefisario  extov* 
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Having,  I  say,  recalled  to  your  observation  the  primary  distribu- 
tion of  the  mental  phaenomena  into  these  three  classes,  —  a  distribu- 
tion which,  you  will  remember,  I  stated  to  you,  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant,  —  I  proceeded  to  the  subdivision  of  the  first  class  of  the 
general  faculty  of  knowledge  into  its  various  special  faculties,  —  a 
subdivision,  I  noticed,  for  the  defects  of  which  I  am  individually 
accountable.  But,  before  displaying  to  you  a  general  view  of  my 
scheme  of  distribution,  I  first  informed  you  what  is  meant  by  a 
power  of  mind,  active  or  passive ;  in  other  words,  what  is  meant  by 
a  mental  faculty  or  a  mental  capacity ;  and  this  both  in  order  to 
afford  you  a  clear  conception  of  the  matter,  and,  likewise,  to  obvi- 
ate some  frivolous  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  an 
analysis,  or  rather  to  such  terms. 
The  phenomena  of  mind  are  never  presented  to  us  undecomposed 

and  simple,  that  is,  we  are  never  conscious  of 
Ptenomenaofmind      ^^y  modification  of  mind  which  is  not  made  up 

preMnted  in  compo«i-  ^  ,  ^  t  ^     ^      ^  •        i 

^^^  of  many  elementary  modes;  but  these  simple 

modes  we  are  able  to  distinguish,  by  abstrac- 
tion, as  separate  forms  or  qualities  of  our  internal  life,  since,  in 
different  states  of  mind,  they  are  given  in  different  proportions  and 
combinations.  We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  as  simple,  by  an 
ideal  abstraction  and  analysis,  what  is  never  actually  given  except 
in  composition;  precisely  as  we  distinguish  color  from  extension, 
though  color  is  never  presented  to  us  apart,  nay,  cannot  even  be 
conceived  as  actually  separable,  from  extension.  The  aim  of  the 
psychologist  is  thus  to  analyze,  by  abstraction,  the  mental  phae- 
nomena into  those  ultimate  or  primary  qualities,  which,  in  their 
combination,  constitute  the  concrete  complexities  of  actual  thought. 
If  the  simple  constituent  phaenoraenon  be  a  mental  activity,  we 
give  to  the  active  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  eliciting 
such  elementary  energy  the  name  oi  faculty;  whereas,  if  the  simple 
or  constituent  phoenomenon  be  a  mental  passivity,  we  give  to  the 
passive  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  receiving  such  an 
elementary  affection,  the  name  of  capacity.  Thus  it  is  that  there 
are  just  as  many  simple  faculties  as  there  are  ultimate  activities 
of  mind;  as  many  simple  capacities  as  there  are  ultimate  passivities 
of  mind ;  and  it  is  consequently  manifest  that  a  system  of  the 
mental  powers  can  never  be  final  and  complete,  until  we  have 
accomplished  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  various  funda- 
mental phaenomena  of  our  internal  life.     And  what  does  such  an 

guenda  eont  a  sapiente,  quasi  monstra  inon-      pugnemus."    Scaliger,  TnXnat.  De  Hant.,  lib. 
etris,   abeurda   absurditt,    incpta   incptis,  at      ii.]  [f.  185b,  ed.  1550.  —  £d.] 
ixiAcitile  minutisBimas  latebras  vestigatas  ex- 

36 
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analysis  suppose?    Manifestly  three  conditions:  1%  That  no  phse- 

nomenon  be  assumed  as  elementary  which  can 
Three  rule- of  pey-      ^^  resolved  into  simpler  principles;  2^  That 

chological  analysis.  *  -»  111 

no    elementary  phaBnomenon    be    overlooked ; 
and,  3®,  That  no  imaginary  element  be  interpolated. 

These  are  the  rules  which  ought  evidently  to  govern  our  psy- 
chological analyses.     I  could  show,  however, 
These  have  not  been      ^y^j^^j  these  have  been  more  or  less  ^dolated  in 

^^^  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  a  determi- 

nation of  the  constituent  elements  of  thought ; 
for  philosophers  have  either  stopped  shoi-t  of  the  primary  phaB- 
nomenon, or  they  have  neglected  it,  or  they  have  substituted 
another  in  its  room.  I  decline,  however,  at  present,  an  articulate 
criticism  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  powers  proposed 
by  philosophers,  as  this  would,  in  your  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment, tend  rather  to  confuse  than  to  inform  you,  and,  moreover, 
would  occupy  a  longer  time  than  we  are  in  a  condition  to  afford :  I 
therefore  pass  on  to  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  given  in  last  Lecture.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  distribution,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis,  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  the  analysis  itself  be  understood ;  and  this  can  only  be 
understood  after  the  discussion  of  the  several  faculties  and  ele- 
mentary phsenomena  has  been  carried  through.  You  are,  there- 
fore, at  present  to  look  upon  this  scheme  as  little  more  than  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  various  chapter?,  under  which  the  phaenomena 
of  knowledge  will  be  considered.  I  now  only  make  a  statement 
of  what  I  shall  subsequently  attempt  to  prove.  The  principle  Of 
the  distribution  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  I  flatter  myself 
it  can,  in  some  measure,  be  comprehended  even  on  its  first  enuncia* 
tion :  for  the  various  elementary  phaenomena  and  the  relative  facul- 
ties which  it  assumes,  are  of  so  notorious  and  necessary  a  char- 
acter, that  they  cannot  possibly  bo  refused ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
they  are  disci'iminated  from  each  other,  both  by  obvious  contrast, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  manifested  in  different  individuals, 
each  in  very  various  proportions  to  each  other. 
If  a  man  has  a  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  if  the  con- 
tents of  his  knowledge  be  not  all  innate,  it  is 
Faculties  of  Knowi-  evident  that  he  must  have  a  special  faculty  of 
edge  from  Conscious-  acquiring  it,  —  an  acquisitive  faculty.  But  to 
»"••  acquire  knowledge  is  to  receive  an  object  within 

^   \^^     ^      ^^      tl^6  sphere  of  our  consciousness;  in  other  words. 

Faculty.  *^  .  ,  '  ^ 

to  present  it,  as  existing,  to  the  knowing  mind. 
This  Acquisitive  Faculty  may,  therefore,  be  also   called  a  Becep^ 
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tive  or  Presentative  Faculty.  The  latter  term,  PresentcUive  Foe- 
tdty^  I  use,  as  you  will  see,  in  contrast  and  correlation  to  a  Jiepre^ 
sentative  Faculty ^  of  which  I  am  immediately  to  speak.  That 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  ultimate  phasnomenon  of 
mind,  and  an  acquisitive  faculty  a  necessary  condition  of  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  will  not  be  denied.  This  faculty  is  the 
faculty  of  experience,  and  affords  us  exclusively  all  the  knowledge 
we  possess  a  posteriorly  that  is,  our  whole  contingent  knowledge, — 
our  whole  knowledge  of  fact.  It  is  subdivided  into  two,  according 
as  its  object  is  external  or  internal.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
External  Perception,  or  simply  Perception ;  in  the  latter.  Internal 
Perception,  Reflex  Perception,  Internal  Sense,  or  more  properly, 
Self-Consciousness.  Reflection,  if  limited  to  its  original  and  cor- 
rect signification,  will  be  an  expression  for  self-consciousness  atten- 
tively applied  to  its  objects,  —  that  is,  for  self-consciousness  con- 
centrated on  the  mental  phaBnomena. 
In  the  second  place,  the  faculty  of  acquisition  enables  us  to 

know,  —  to  cognize  an  object,  when  actually 
^     '      f_  **°®®"^*"      presented  within  the  sphere  of  external  or  of 

uve  FacQlty.  *  ^  *  ^ 

internal  consciousness.  But  if  our  knowledge 
of  that  object  terminated  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  exist  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  our  knowledge  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name;  for  what  we  actually  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  external 
and  of  internal  perception,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  actually  possess.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
have  not  only  a  faculty  to  acquire,  but  a  faculty  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  knowledge ;  in  short,  a  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty. 
This  is  Memory  strictly  so  denominated ;  that  is,  the  simple  power 
of  retaining  the  knowledge  we  have  once  acquired.  This  conserva- 
tion, it  is  evident,  must  be  performed  without  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness, —  the  immense  proportion  of  our  acquired  and  possessed 
riches  must  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  cognition.  What  at 
any  moment  we  really  know,  or  are  really  conscious"  of,  forms  an 
almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  what  at  any  moment  we  are  capable 
of  knowing. 
Now,  this  being  the  case,  we  must,  in  the  third  place,  possess  a 

faculty  of  calling  out  of  unconsciousness  into  liv- 
iiL  The  Reproduc-       -^       consciousness  the  materials  laid  up  by  the 

tive  Faculty.  ^  .  /.       ,  m,  .  /. 

conservative  faculty,  or  memory.  This  act  of 
calling  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  not  identical  with  the 
act  of  conservation.  They  are  not  even  similar  or  proportional ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the 
analyses  of  philosophers,  been  considered    as  inseparable.     The 
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faculty  of  which  this  act  of  revocation  is  the  energy,  I  call  the 
Reproductive.  It  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Mental  Association, 
or  rather  these  laws  are  the  conditions  of  this  faculty  itself.  If  it 
act  spontaneously  and  without  volition  or  deliberate  intention, 
Suggestion  is  its  most  appropriate  name ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  act 
in  subordination  to  the  will,  it  should  be  called  Reminiscence.  The 
term  Recollection,  if  not  used  as  a  synonym  for  reminbcence,  may 
be  employed  indifferently  for  both. 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  capability  of  knowledge  neces- 
sarily requires  that,  besides  the  power  of  evok- 
-^*.  \.  ^ ,.  ?«««»-      jjjg  Q^^  q£  unconsciousness  one  portion  of  our 

tative  Faculty.  .       ,    ,  ,    ,         .  ^ 

retained  knowledge  in  preference  to  another, 
we  possess  the  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness  what  is  thus 
evoked.  I  will,  hereafter,  show  you  that  the  act  of  representation 
in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
antecedent  act  of  reproduction  or  revocation,  though  they  severally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  infer  each  other.  This  Representative  Faculty 
is  Imagination  or  Phantasy.  The  word  Fancy  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  latter ;  but  with  its  change  of  form,  its  meaning  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  Phantasy^  which  latterly  has  been  little  used, 
was  employed  in  the  language  of  the  older  English  philosophers 
as,  like  its  Greek  original,  strictly  synonymous  with  ImagincUion. 
In  the  fifth  place,  these  four  acts  of  acquisition,  conservation, 

reproduction,  and  representation,  form  a  class 
FiLS"*  ^*^'*"''*      o^  faculties  which  we  may  call  the  Subsidiary, 

as  furnishing  the  materials  to  a  higher  faculty, 
the  ftmction  of  which  is  to  elaborate  these  materials.  This  elabora- 
tive  or  discursive  faculty  is  Comparison ;  for  under  comparison 
may  be  comprised  all  the  acts  of  Synthesis  and  Analysis,  Generali- 
zation and  Abstraction,  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  Comparison, 
or  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty,  corresponds  to  the  Aumxa 
of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Verstand  of  the  Germans.  This  faculty  is 
Thought  Proper;  and  Logic,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  science  con- 
versant about  its  laws. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  previous  faculties  are  all  conversant  about 

facts  of  experience,  —  acquired   knowledge,  — 
'      *     ^    ^*      knowledge  a  posteriori.    All  such  knowledge 

is  contingent.  But  the  mind  not  only  possesses 
contingently  a  great  apparatus  of  a  posteriori^  adventitious,  knowl- 
edge; it  possesses  necessarily  a  small  complement  of  a  priori, 
native,  cognitions.  These  a  priori  cognitions  are  the  laws  or  con- 
ditions of  thought  in  general ;  consequently,  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions under  which  our  knowledge  a  posteriori  is  possible. 
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By  the  way,  you  will  please  to  recollect  these  two  relative  ex- 
pressions.   As  used  in  a  psychological  sense,  a 
KBowiedge  a  ^      knowledge  a  posteriori  is  a  synonym  for  knowl- 

Mid    a  postenort,   eat-  .   .  . 

plained.  edge  empirical,  or  from  experience;  and,  con- 

sequently, is  adventitious  to  the  mind,  as  sub- 
sequent to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation.  Knowledge  a  priori,  on  the  contrary,  called  likewise 
native,  pure,  or  transcendental  knowledge,  embraces  those  princi- 
ples which,  as  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation  and  thought,  are,  consequently,  not  the  result  of  that 
exercise.  True  it  is  that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a  priori 
is  not  antecedent  to  our  a  posteriori  knowledge ;  for  the  internal 
conditions  of  experience  can  only  operate  when  an  object  of  expe- 
rience has  been  presented.  In  the  order  of  time  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  commence  with  experience,  but  to  have 
its  principle  antecedently  in  the  mind.    Much  as  has  been  written 

on  this  matter  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  this 

Beiatton   of  our      all-important  doctrine  has  never  been  so  well 

now    ge  o  «»P«  -      stated  as  in  an  unknown  sentence  of  an  old 

ence, — how  best  ex- 

preased.  and  now  forgotten  thinker:   "Cognitio  onmis 

a  mente  primam  origiuem,  a  sensibus  exordium 
habet  primum."^  These  few  words  are  worth  many  a  modem 
volume  of  philosophy.  You  will  obsei-ve  the  felicity  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  whole  sentence  has  not  a  superfluous  word,  and  yet 
is  absolute  and  complete.  JHfenSj  the  Latin  term  for  voxsj  is  the 
best  possible  word  to  express  the  intellectual  source  of  our  a  priori 
principles,  and  is  well  opposed  to  aensits.  But  the  happiest  con- 
trast is  in  the  terms  origo  and  exordium;  the  former  denoting  pri- 
ority in  the  order  of  existence,  the  latter  priority  in  the  order  of 
time. 

But  to  return  whence  I  have  diverged.  These  a  priori  princi- 
ples form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  of  the  mental 
phaeuomena ;  and  we  must  class  them  under  the  head  of  a  common 
power  or  principle  of  the  mind.  This  power,  —  what  I  would  call 
the  Regulative  Faculty,  —  corresponding  to  the  Greek  wws  when 
used  as  the  locus  principiorum^  may  be  denominated  Reason,  using 
that  word  in  the  sense  in  which,  as  opposed  to  Reasoning,  it  was 
applied  by  some  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  by  Kant,  Jacobi, 
and  others  of  the  more  modern  German  philosophers.  It  may  also 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  term  Common  Sense,  in  the 
more  correct  acceptation  of  this  expression. 

1  [Patrloiut,  Nofw  dt  UnifMnU  Pkaosopkia^  p.  1.]    . 
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The  general  faculty  of  knowledge  is  thus,  according  to  this  distri- 
bution, divided  into  six  special  faculties:  first,  the  Acquisitive, 
Presentative,  or  Receptive;  second,  the  Conservative;  third  the 
Reproductive;  fourth,  the  Representative;  fifth,  the  Elaborative; 
and  sixth,  the  Regulative.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acquisitive,  is 
\  again  subdivided  into  two  faculties,  —  Perception  and  Self-Con- 
sciousness; the  third  into  Suggestion  and  Reminiscence;  and  the 
fifth  may.  likewise  admit  of  subdivisions,  into^  Conception,  Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  which,  however,  as  merely  applications  of 
tlie  same  act  in  different  degrees,  hardly  warrant  a  distinction 
into  separate  faculties. 

Having  thus  varied,  amplified,  and  abridged  the  outline  which 

I  gave  you  in  my  last  Lecture  of  the  several 
The  .peciai  fkcuities      constituents  of  the  class  of  Cognitive  Facul- 

sidered  in  detail.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  proceed  to  consider  these  faculties 

in  detail. 
Perception,  or  the  consciousness  of  external  objects,  is  the  first 

power  in  order.    And,  in  treating  of  this  faculty, 

I.  The  PrescnutiTe      — the  faculty  On  which  turns  the  whole  ques- 

Facnity-PercepUon.      tion  of  Idealism  and  Realism,  —  it   is  perhaps 

Historical  sun'ey  of  '      a.\       -c^i  xxi  i-*x*i 

^      .        ,  .       proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  an  historical 

hypotlicflcs   in  regard         i       i      '  r  -> 

to    rerception,  pro-      survcy  of  the   hypotheses   of  philosophers  in 

poMd.  regard   to   Perception.    In   doing  this,  I   shall 

particularly  consider  the  views  which  Reid  has 

^    given  of  tliese  hypotheses:  his  authority  on  tliis  the  most  important 

part  of  his  philosophy  is  entitled  to  high  respect ;  and  it  is  requisite 

to  point  out  to  you,  both  in  what  respects  he  has  misrepresented 

othei-s,  and  in  what  been  misrepresented  himself. 

Before  commencing  this  survey,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  a  few 

words,  the  one,  the  principal,  point  in  regard 

The  principal  point      ^o  which  Opinions  Vary.    The  grand  distinction 

n  rega     to    creep-      ^^  philosophers  is  determined  by  tlie  alterna- 
tion, on  which  opm-  ^    '  *  ^       •' 

ions  vary.  tivc  they  adopt  on  the  question,  —  Is  our  per- 

ception, or  our  consciousness  of  external  objects, 
mediate  or  immediate? 

As  we  have  seen,  those  who  maintain  our  knowledge  of  external . 
objects  to  be  immediate,  accept  implicitly  the  datum  of  conscious- 
ness which  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in  this  act,  an  ego  immediately 
known,  and  a  non-ego  immediately  known.  Those  again  who  deny 
that  an  external  object  can  be  immediately  known,  do  not  accept 
one-half  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but  substitute  some  hypoth- 
lesis  in  its  place,  —  not,  however,  always  the  same.  Consciousness 
declares  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  and 
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of  an  external  non-ego.    Now,  of  the  philosophers  who  reject  this 
fact,  some   admit   our   immediate    knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  but 

not  of  an  external  non-ego.    They  do  not  limit 
Two  grand  hypoth-      ^^le  consciousness  or  immediate  knowledge  of 

esea  of  MediAte  Per-  .  •    j    .       ..  i  i     .  •    • 

^jju  the  mind   to  its  own  modes,  but   conceiving 

it  impossible  for  the  external  reality  to  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  they  hold  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  vicarious  image,  numerically  different  from  mind, 
but  situated  somewhei*e,  either  in  the  brain  or  mindj  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness.  Others,  again,  deny  to  the  mind  not  only 
any  consciousness  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  of  a  non-ego  at  all, 
and  hold  that  what  the  mind  immediately  perceives,  and  mistakes 
for  an  extem.il  object,  is  only  the  ego  itself  peculiarly  modified. 
These  two  are  the  only  generic  varieties  possible  of  the  representa- 
tive hypothesis.  And  they  have  each  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  They  both  equally  afford  a  basis  for  idealism. 
On  the  former,  Berkeley  established  his  Theological,  on  the  latter, 
Fichte  his  Anthropological  Idealism.  Both  violate  the  testimony 
of  consciousness,  the  one  the  more  complex  and,  the  clumsier,  in 
denying  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  though 
admitting  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  non-ego  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  either  in  the  mind  or  brain.  The  other,  the 
simpler  and  more  philosophical,  outrages,  however,  still  more 
flagrantly,  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  in  denying  not  only  that 
we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a  non-ego  at  all. 

Each  of  these  hypotheses  of  a  representative  perception  admits 

of  various  subordinate  hypotheses.     Thus  the 

Each  of  these  «d-      former,  which  holds  that  the  representative  or 

mite  of  various  subor-        .  ,.   ^         i.^.  ^..  .»      t/«» 

dinate  hypotheaei.  immediate   objcct  IS  a  tertium  q^nd^  different 

both  from  the  mind  and  from  the  external 
reality,  is  subdivided,  according  as  the  immediate  object  is  viewed 
as  material,  as  immaterial,  or  as  neither,  or  as  both,  as  something 
physical  or  as  something  hyperphysical,  as  propagated  from  the 
external  object,  .is  generated  in  the  medium,  or  as  fabricated  in 
the  soul  itself;  and  this  latter  either  in  the  intelligent  mind  or  in 
the  animal  life,  as  infused  by  God  or  by  angels,  or  as  identical  with 
the  divine  substance,  and  so  forth.  In  the  latter,  the  representative 
modification  has  been  regarded  either  as  factitious,  that  is,  a  more 
product  of  mind ;  or  as  innate,  that  is,  as  independent  of  any 
mental  energy.  ^ 

1  See  Reid's  Works^  Note  C,  p.  816— 819.  — Ed. 
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I  must  return  on  this  subject  more  articulately,  when  I  hare 
finished  the  historical  survey.      At  present  I   only  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  two  facts  M'hich  it  is  neces- 
Htetoricai  ronrey  of      g^^  ^^  Y^eoT  in  mind :  the  first  regards  a  mistake 

Peroeption.  ^^  Reid,  the  second  a  mistake  of  Brown ;  and  the 

proper  understanding  of  these  M'ill  enable  you 
easily  to  apprehend  how  they  have  both  wandered  so  widely  frorii 
the  truth. 

Reid,*  who,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  probably 

holds  the  doctrine  of  an  Intuitive  or  Immediate 

Rcid  did  not  dto-      Perception,  never  generalized,  never  articulately 

nguw  t  e  two  OHM      nndcrstood,  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of 

of  the  rcpreseDtatiye  ' 

ii}-potbe«te.  the  Representative  Hypothesis.    This  was  the 

cause  of  the  most  important  errors  on  his  part. 
In  the  first  place,  it  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  obtrusive 
and  vital  distinction  between  Perception,  to  him  a  faculty  imme- 
diately cognitive,  or  presentative  of  external  objects  and  the  facul- 
ties of  Imagination  and  Memory,  in  which  external  objects  can 
only  be  known  to  the  mind  mediately  or  in  a  representation. 

In  the  second  place,  this,  as  we  shall  see,  causes  him  the  greatest 

perplexity,  and  sometimes  leads  him  into  errors 
Brown's  ^ncrtierw      in  his  history  of  the  Opinions  of  previous  phi- 

ror  in  regard  to  Reid.  .-^  j^i-rti  .-. 

losophers,  m  regard  to  which  he  has,  mdepen- 
dently  of  this,  been  guilty  of  various  mistakes.  As  to  Brown, 
again,  he  holds  the  simple  doctrine  of  a  representative  percep- 
tion, —  a  doctrine  which  Reid  does  not  seem  to  have  understood ; 
and  this  opinion  he  not  only  holds  himself  but  attributes,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  to  all  modem  philosophers,  nay,  even  to  Reid 
himself,  whose  philosophy  he  thus  maintains  to  be  one  great  blun- 
der, both  in  regard  to  the  new  truths  it  professes  to  establish,  and 
to  the  old  errors  it  professes  to  refute.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Brown  in  relation  to  Reid  is  curiously  wrong  from  first  to  last,  — 
not  one  of  Reid's  numerous  mistakes,  historical  and  philosophical, 
does  he  touch,  far  less  redargue ;  whereas  in  every  point  on  which 
he  assails  Reid,  he  himself  is  historically  or  philosophically  in  error. 
I  meant  to  have  first  shown  you  Reid's  misrepresentations  of 
the  opinions  of  other  philosophers,  and  then  to  have  shown  you 
Brown's  misrepresentations  of  Rcid.  I  find  it  better  to  effect  both 
purposes  together,  which,  having  now  prepared  you  by  a  statement 
of  Brown's  general  error,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  difficult  to  do. 

1  Bee  tbe  Author's  Diteutsions^  p.  80^  *t  teq.y  and  hii  Snpplementmry  Diasertfttions  to  Reid, 
Hotel  B  and  C.—Bd. 
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This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  follow  Reid  through  his  his- 
torical view  and  scientific  criticism  of  the  vari- 
Keid-8    iiiatoricai      Q^g  theories  of  Perception;  and  I  accordingly 
^^Z>^    V*  *   ^r^^      commence  with   the   Platonic.     In   this,  how- 

of  rerception.      The  ,  .     . 

putouic.  ever,  he  is  unfortunate,  for  the  simile  of  the  cave 

which  is  applied  by  Plato  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republic,  was  not  intended  by  him  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  our  sensible  perception  at  all.  "  Plato,"  says  Reid,^  "  illus- 
trates our  manner  of  perceiving  the  objects  of  sense,  in  this  man-  • 
ner.  He  supposes  a  dark  subterraneous  cave,  in  which  men  lie 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one 
part  of  the  cave :  fiir  behind,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the  eyes 
of  our  prisoners.  A  number  of  persons,  variously  employed,  pass 
between  them  and  the  light,  whose  shadows  are  seen  by  the  pris- 
oners, but  not  the  persons  themselves. 

"  In  this  manner,  that  philosopher  conceived  that,  by  our  senses, 
we  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only,  and  not  things  themselves. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  they  very  probably  from  Pythagoras  himself. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  correspond  very  well  with  those  of  his  scholar 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  shadows  of  Plato  may 
very  well  represent  the  species  and  phantasms  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  and  the  ideas  and  impressions  of  modern  philosophers." 
Reid's  account  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  perception  is  utterly 

wrong.^     Plato's  simile   of  the   cave  he   com- 

Keid  wrong  in  re-      pletely  misapprehends.      By  his   cave,  images, 

gard  to  the  Platonic      and  shadows,  this  philosopher  intended  only  to 

theory  of  perception,      jUugtrate  the  great  principle  of  his  philosophy, 

and       misapprehends  ,  *  *  m.     ^ ' 

Plato's  simile  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^®  sensible  or  ectypal  world,  —  the  world 
cave.  phaenomenal,  transitory,  ever  becoming  but  never 

being  (del  yvyvo fievov,  firjS€jroT€  ov)y  stands  to  the 
noetic  or  archetypal  worid,  —  the  world  substantial,  permanent 
(oKTcus  ov),  in  the  same  relation  of  comparative  unreality,  in  which 
the  shadows  of  the  images  of  sensible  existences  themselves,  stand 
to  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  dim  and  distant  adumbrations. 
The  Platonic  theory  of  these  two  worlds  and  their  relations,  is 

accurately  stated  in  some   splendid  verses  of 

Fnusastorius quoted.  _  .  ,        i,      .    ^    .        ,     -tt-      -i 

Fracastonus,  —  a  poet  hardly  mfenor  to  Virgil, 
and  a  philosopher  far  superior  to  his  age. 

1  Works^  p.  262.  —  Ed.  2  See  the  Author's  note,  ReicPs  Warks^  p.  262.  —  Ed. 
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^^fAA.  va^  ad  Mm 

Li  'fOK  ^Aiifcss:  ez  ai , 
Ssnaz  ssihrx,  hBau»>»  '{SJt 

hot  Aoseok,  \jniMf\itb  ^^Jbo*,  falggnn^x 
OsKra,  4in:  quamris  iii«i>>ri  iJUJpLta 
£<  drituttm  crro  nnraonal:,  hJK  ipi* 
jE»TLi  4p«W1lIi^  m  qojt  animiu,  qui  est  xnde  pcoAcs^ 
f.vpki«n«,  paxiUt  qnorUm  qiutfi  ttcnu  amore, 
Artct/.'Tt.    V«mm  qwAuun  beic  dod  persset  ec  nlizm 
\«Ano  qajd  Msqnitiir  scrtun,  tacitmqiie  reqniris, 
X'/*^  Ij'^  dmxm  hJK  ip*iizn  coosKtere  Tvum 
XoD  finem :  fed  culm  esse  alind  qoid,  mjia  imago 
ftplendet  in  iiit,  qowl  per  <e  ipfam  est,  ec  priiicipiam  esse 
fjmniYma  ctemaniy  ante  omnem  nameramqoe  diemqoe; 
In  qiw>  alinm  Solem  atqne  aliam  fplendeMcre  Lnnam 
AdApi^rutt,  alkMqne  oitjei,  alia  amrn  manere, 
T«mroqiie,  flari<Mqiie  alicM,  atqne  aeim,  et  ignem, 
£t  nemora,  atqne  aiiifl  errare  animalia  aMi"  ^ 

Now,  M  well  might  it  be  said  of  these  verses,  that  thej  are  in- 
UsfnhA  to  illiwtrate  a  theory  of  perception,  as  of  Plato^s  cave.  Bat 
not  only  i»  lieid  wrong  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  cave,  he  is 
curioiiHly  wrong  in  regard  to  Plato's  doctrine,  at  least  of  vision. 
For  Hf>  f:ir  was  Plato  from  holding  that  we  only  perceive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  objects  being  thrown  upon  the  per- 
cipient mind, —  he,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  in  the  Timceus^  that, 
in  viftjfin,  a  [ierci[iient  {K>wer  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  towards 
the  objcfct,  the  images  of  which  it  carries  back  into  the  eye,  —  an 
opinion,  by  the  way,  held  likewise  by  Empedocles,*  Alexander  of 


1  TlwfW!  liiiMi  are  driven  In  the  Anthor's  note, 
JMcf*j  Work*,  p.  2fiK,  and  occur  in  the  Carmen 
ad  M.  Antonium  Flaminium  et  GaUiUiutn  Flori- 
montium  —  Opera^  Vcnct.,  16&1,  f.  2r)6.  —  Ed. 

t  r.  Vi.  — El>. 

S  "  VifiioiK'm  fieri  per  extramwionem  "  (as 
Oppoacfl  to  the  intrtnni*xionem  of  Domocritwi, 
Lenclpimii,  and  Rpicuruit),  "  nit  EmiMKlocIeR, 
eui  et  IlipparchiiN  OHtiiiiilatiiii  ent,  ita,  ut  radii 
•xeunt<«  fiuani  maim  comprehen<Iant  ima- 
glDCM  rcrum  qua;  viitionifi  nint  eflectricea.*' 
Uabrlcl  ISuratellua,  An  VUio  Fiat  ExtramUun- 


dOy  lib.  v.  Cf.  Empedodis  Fragmenia.,  ed.  Stnn, 
p.  416.  Stallbaam,  In  Plat.  TYtncmm.  p.  4S. 
Burateleus  thus  states  Date's  doctrine  of  ris- 
ion :  "  Visioucm  Plato  fieri  sentit  ut  ocnli  ex 
ae  natnram  quandam  lucidam  habeant,  ex 
qua  yisivi  radii  efiluentcs  in  extremam  cria 
luccm  objectse  rei  imaginem  addncant,  et  in 
animo  repnesentent,  ex  qua  rpprKscntatione 
fit  visus."  —  Tbtd.  Cf.  Leo  Ilcbrsus,  De  Amorty 
Dial.  iii.  Chalcidius,  In  Timaum  Ptatonit,  p. 
888.  See  Beraardus,  Semtnarium  Philotapkia 
Ftaionka,  p.  822. — £d. 
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Beid'a  account  of 
the  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine. 


Aphrodisias,*  Seneca,*  Cbalcidius,^  Euclid,*  Ptolemy,*  Alchindus,^  6a- 
len,'^  Lactantius,®  and  Lord  Monboddo.* 

The  account  which  Reid  gives  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  is, 

likewise,  very  erroneous.  "Aristotle  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  soul  consists  of  two 
parts,  or  rather  that  we  have  two  souls,  —  the 
animal  and  the  rational ;  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
soul  and  the  intellect.  To  the  first  belong  the  senses,  memory  and 
imagination ;  to  the  last^  judgment,  opinion,  belief,  and  reasoning. 
The  first  we  have  in  common  with  brute  animals ;  the  last  is  pecu- 
liar to  man.  The  animal  soul  he  held  to  be  a  certain  form  of  the 
body,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  perishes  at  death.  To  this 
soul  the  senses  belong ;  and  he  defines  a  sense  to  be  that  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  sensible  forms  or  species  of  objects,  without 
any  of  the  matter  of  them ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of  sound,  of  color,  of 
taste,  and  of  other  sensible  qualities,  are,  in  a  manner,  received  by 
the  senses.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  that  bodies  are  constantly  sending  forth,  in  all  directions, 
as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they  have  dif- 
ferent sensible  qualities ;  for  the  forms  of  color  must  enter  by  the 
eye,  the  forms  of  sound  by  the  car,  —  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 
This,  accordingly,  was  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
though  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressly  mentioned  by  himsel£ 
They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  those  forms  of  species, 
whether  they  were  real  beings  or  nonentities ;  and  some  held  them 
to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Peripatetics  and  schoolmen  concerning  forms,  substan- 
tial and  accidental,  and  concerning  the  transmission  of  sensible 
species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible, 
is  so  far  above  my  comprehension  that  I  should  perhaps  do  it  injus- 
tice by  entering  into  it  more  minutely." ^° 
In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  species, 


1  In  Arist.  De  S^nsu,  f.  95,  96,  edit.  Aid.  The 
ConimbriceuRCs  refer  to  the  (probably  spuri- 
oufi)  ProbUmcuay  (lib.  1.  $  57,  Lat  tr.  69,  ed. 
Aid.)  — Ed. 

2  Naturcdium  Qiurstionunt ^  lib.  i.  c  5-7. 
—Ed. 

8  In  Timtrum  Platonis,  p.  838.  Of.  p.  829  et 
seq.y  (edit.  Leydcn,  1617).  —  Ed. 

i  See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Animn,  lib.  ii. 
c.  vii.  q.  5,  art.  i.  p.  231,  (edit.  1629).  — Ed. 

*  See  Coniinbricenseg,  ibid,  —  Ed. 

6  See  Conimbricensefl,  ibid.  —  Ed. 


7  De  PUu.  Hippoeratis  et  Platonis,  lib.  vii.  0. 
5  (vol.  y.  p.  216,  edit.  Chartier).— £d. 

8  De  Opijleia  Dti^  c.  viil.  Opera,  ii.  (edit 
1784),  where  Lactantios,  moreover,  denies  the 
necessity  of  visual  species.  See  Conlmbricen- 
ses,  as  above,  and  compare  Stallbaum*8  note 
on  the  TimetuSf  p.  45,  B.  — Ed. 

9  Antient  Metaphysiciy  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap, 
ii  p.  161.  Of.  Ori^n  and  Progress  of  Languagt^ 
vol.  i.  p.  26,  (2d  edit.)  — Ed. 

10  GM,  Works,  p,2ffl. —Ed, 
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I  most  observe  that  it  is  correct  only  as  applied  to  the  doctrine 

taught  as  the  Aristotelic  in  the  schools  of  the 
Only  partially  cor-      middle  agcs ;  and  even  in  these  schools  there  was 

a  large  party  who  not  only  themselves  disavowed 
the  whole  doctrine  of  species,  but  maintained  that  it  received  no 
countenance  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle.^  This  opinion  is  cor- 
rect ;  and  I  could  easily  prove  to  you,  had  we  time,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  cISo?  and  rviro?,  which, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  cursorily  uses,*  to  warrant  the  attribu- 
tion to  him  of  the  doctrine  of  his  disciples.    This  is  even  expressly 


1  [See  DuranduB,  In  Sent.^  lib.  ii.  dist.  iii. 
Q.  6,  )  9:  *<  Species  originaliter  introductae 
Tidentur  esse  propter  eenflum  yisus,  et  senai- 

bilia  illius  flensiu Sed  quia  quidam 

eredunt  quod  species  coloris  in  oeulo  represen- 
tat  \i8ui  colorem,  cujus  est  species,  ideo  po- 
nuDt  in  intellcctu  quasdam  species  adrepre- 
aentandum  res  ut  cognoscantur. 

§  10:  "Hoc  autem  non  repute  verum  neo 
in  snuu  nee  in  inuUeetu.  Et  quod  non  sit 
ponere  speciem  in  xensu^  patet  sic :  —  Omne 
illud  per  quod  tanquam  per  representativum 
potentia  cognitiva  fertur  In  alterum  est  prime 
cognitum;  sed  species  coloris  in  oculo  non 
est  primo  cognita  sen  visa  ab  eo,  immo  nwUo 
modo  est  tn*a  ab  eo ;  ergo,  per  ipsam  tanquam 
per  representatirum,  visus,  non  ftrtur  in  al- 
iqnid  aliud. 

f  11:  "Quamyis  enim  color  ^primat  in 
medio  et  in  oculo  suam  speciem  propter  simi- 
lem  dispositionem  diaphaneitatis  quse  est  in 
eis,  ilia  tamen  nihil  fecit  ad  visionem,  neque 
viiui  representat  colorem  ut  videatur. 

f  21 :  '*  Sensibilia  secundum  praesentia  sen- 
rat  cognofcuntur  per  sensum,  puta  omnia 
colorata,  et  omnia  lucentia,  quae  secundum 
■e  pnesentialiter  objiciuutur  yisui,  statim  vi- 
dentur,  quia  unnm  est  rtsivum  et  aliud  vutMfe, 
propter  quod,  eis  approximatis,  statim  sequi- 
tur  vitio,  a  quocunque  sit  (fit?)  eflTective.  Et 
similiter  est  de  aliis  Seusibus."  Durandus 
thus  reduces  .tpeeirs  to  the  physical  impression 
of  the  external  object,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  mind,  and  not  like  the  object.]  [See 
Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  Q. 
2,  p.  188.  The  Conimbricenses  refer  besides 
to  Occam,  Gregory  (Ariminensis),  and  Biel, 
tmong  the  schoolmen,  as  concurring  with 
Durandus  on  this  point.  The  doctrine  of 
species  was  also  rejected  by  the  Nominalists. 
See  Toletus,  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  xii  f.  109, 
(edit.  1694.)  Cf.  Flotinus,  Ennead,  iv.  lib.  iii. 
0  xxvi.  p,  d91.  (edit.  Basle,  1616):  Tl  odu ;  <l 


iuftifjidTTtfrdai  9ivaTai  robs  r&v  cuV^^iTTwr 
r^ouSf  Ktd  rh  oXotf  %Zpav  iv  r^  awfiari  Tp6s 
rh  Tap<di4xf(f^<u,  Ktd  fi^i  &(nrtp  Tctwa^pttv, 
*AAA^  TpSrrov  fi^v  ol  rt>rot,  ov  fAtytbri'  oM^ 
&airtp  al  iva(lfpctylatiSf  ovd*  iarrtpfifrnst  ^ 
Tvxi^frciSf  ifTt  firfZ*  w&ifffjihs'  fir^  &<nrtp  iw 
Kfipyf  &XX*  6  rp&iros  oXov  vSrivtSy  koX  M  t&v 
mvbufr&v.  See  also  Galen,  De  Piaeitis  Hippo- 
crtuis  et  PlatoniSy  lib.  Tii.  c.  ix.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  schoolmen  attributed  species  both  to  the 
external  and  internal  senses,  and  held  that 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  To  this 
class  belong  Anselm,  John  of  Damascus,  Au- 
gustin,  Aquinas,  Alensis,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Bonaventnra,  Scotus,  Argentinas,  Richardus, 
Capreolus,  Marsilius,  Hervaeus,  and  JSgidius. 
See  Conimbrioenses,  In  De  Animoj  p.  192,  and 
ToletttS,  In  De  Anima^  f.  109.  —Ed.] 

2  See  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  o.  xii.  $  1,  (edit 
Trend.):  Ka^6\ov  9k  xcpl  irdms  cda^trt^s 
Sci  Xtifitiv  St(  ri  fikv  tj^tr^iris  itrri  rh  8«irrt- 
Khv  T&v  cdffdriT&v  fiH&v  &vtv  rris  ffAiyf ,  oloif 
&  Kfiphs  rov  SoirrvAiou  &y(v  rod  aiHipov  iral 
rov  xpvffov  94x*^^  '''^  ffrifi^Tov,  Xofifidvu  rk 
rh  ^wrovv  fj  rh  xo^ow  ffTifitTovj  &XX*  oOx 
^  Xfivtrhs  ^  x^'c^^*  ''•  '''•  ^*  I^<^-^  iii*  c.  ii* 
f  8,  4 :  Th  yip  cua^rftpiov  iticruchv  rov  alff- 
drrrov  Av€v  rrjs  SXris  tKoirroV  9th  koI  i»«X- 
^6vTuv  r&v  tuadrfr&v  Hvturiv  oi  cuVd^o'cts 
K(d  ^>a3naffiai  iv  rots  euff^rfrripiois,  'H  9h 
rod  aiffdrirov  ivipytta  icol  t^s  oiV3^<r«»J  ^ 
a&TTj  fiiv  itrri  kcSL  fiia,  rh  J*  elnu  o&  rairrhv 
abTCUS.  Cf  De  Memoria  et  Rtminiseentiay  c. 
I.,  and  De.  An.,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.;  lib.  iii.  c  viii— 
Ed.  [On  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  these  pas- 
sages; see  Gassendi,  Syntag.  PhUos.  I^ffriea,  s. 
iii.,  Mem  Tost.  lib.  vi.  c.  ii..  Operant,  ii.  p.  839, 
(edit.  166P).  Cf  Ibid.,  p.  887,  and  1. 1.  p.  448; 
t.  iii  p.  467;  Piccolomini,  In  PAy.t ,  p.  1808; 
Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Natvralibus,  p.  989,  Uber, 
De  Speeiebus  InteUigibUibus ;  Devillcmandy, 
Scfpticismus  DebeWitut,  c.  xxiv.  p.  166.]  [CC 
Reid's  Worksy  p.  827,  note.  -^£d.] 
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maintained  by  several  of  his  Greek  commentators,  —  as  the  Aphro- 
disian,^  Michael  Ephesius,^  and  Philoponus.^  In  fact,  Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  perception  as 
Reid  himself.    He  was  a  natural  realist.** 

Reid  gives  no  account  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  perception  held 

by  Epicurus,  and  which  that  philosopher  had 
Theory  of  Dcmocri-      borrowed  from  Democritus,  —  namely,  that  the 

tns     and      Epicunu,  ._  .  '' 

omitted  by  Rfeid.  €to<i)Xa,  airoppouiL,  imagines^  Simulacra  rerum^  etc., 

are  like  pellicles  continually  flying  off  from  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  every- 
where in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.  In  the 
words  of  Lucretius,  — 

**  Qnffi,  quasi  iftembranae,  sumnKrde  cortice  renrni 
Dereptae  volitant  ultro  citroquc  per  auras."  « 

Reid's  statement  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception  is  not 


1  [In  De  Anima,  lib.  i.  f.  136a,  (edit.  Aid. 
1534) :  Xp^  8i  rov  rtnrov  KOwSrtpov  iirl  rrjs 
i^ayr curias  hjcovnv  Kvpiws  iikf  yhp  rviroSf 
rh  Kar  tlaoxh^  t«  icol  ^|ox^»'.  *H  t^  too 
Tvwovmos  4y  ry  rvirovfi4y(p  ffXVf*^  yiy6fit- 
yovf  &s  bpcofitv  rk  iirl  r&v  (r<f>payi^r  tx^^^ 
Obx  oSt»  8i  rh  kirh  ruv  alff^rfrwu  iyKoru' 
Ktififiara  yiwtrai  4v  rifuv,  OwSi  ykp  r^y 
kpx^v  Korh,  trx^A^  Tt  ^  r&y  aic^riTwy  dyri- 
Kip^tris.  llo7oy  ykp  trxrjf^  f^  AcvK^y,  ^ 
2a»s  rh  xpo^t^'  ^  '>ro7oy  ffxVf*^t  ^  ^<rfi^h  'AX- 
AA  8(*  iiropiow  Kvpiov  riyhs  6y6fiaros^  rh  Xx^oi 
kcUl  iyKardkriftpa  rh  inropiivov  kwh  rwy  cua- 
^ruy  iy  ripuy  r^oy  KoXovpLtyoy  fA«ra(p4- 
poyr fs  rotiyofxa.]  [Cf.  Ibid.^  lib.  i.  f.  185&: 
*Airh  rS»y  iytpyti&y  r&y  xtpl  rk  alabrirk, 
otoy  rxnroy  rivk  koX  kya^arypdifprifjut  4y  r^ 
irpdrtp  aJtr^rrrripltp  ....  ^-^xore  8i  oi/x  ^ 
rtnros  avros  rj  ifKurraatat  kXXk  77  xcpl  rhy 
rhrov  ouroy  r^s  ^cuTcurriK^s  Svykfitus  iy- 
4pyfia.  The  Aphrodisiau  ia  literally  followed 
bjr  ThemiRtius  In  De  Memoria  et  Reminiscent ia^ 
c.  i.  f.  96^;  cf.  also  the  game,  In  De  Anima,  lib. 
ii.  c.  vi.  ff.  78",  83a,  93a,  96\  (edit.  Aid.  1534); 
and  by  Simon  Simonius,  In  De  JSJemoria  et 
ReminiMcentia,  0  1.  H  12,  14,  p.  290-91,  (edit. 
1566).  ~  Ed.  ^ 

i  [In  De  Memoria  et  Reminiseentia^  Prooem,] 
[fol.1276,  (edit.  1627).  — Ed.] 

i  In  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  v.  text  62:  A^j/a- 
fus  8«  4aTi  rh  aiff^rfruthy  otoy  rh  auffbrfrhy 
Kork  r^y  Ztvripcuf  Z^yapny  ob  ykp  Ta^6yra* 
obZk  btr*  iyayrias  (|€q»s  p.€ra0d\\oy  dfiotov- 
rcu  abr<p.  ^AAA&  rh  fTSoj  abrov  Bt^dfityoy 
obx  &s  G\ri  ajbrov  yiy6fityoyf  obH^  ykp  Acvir^ 


ylytrai  ri  aia^vn  9f^afi4yri  rh  tl^os  rov 
cuVdiTToD.  At^  ou8i  •wiax*'-''  ^^^  &AAotov<r- 
^ax  Kvplots  K4y€rai,  kwk  rhy  \hyoy  rov 
(fiovs  yyoiffrucuts  iy  iavrp  8exo/tt^n}.  "XW- 
Tcp  ykp  rhy  Kr\phy  <pap^y  Hvydfxti  fltfox  Bwtp 
rhy  9aucr&\ioy,  Ai6ri  To^ity  br*  currov  ylvf 
rai  6ir4p  iariy  iK€iyo%  iytpyttw  ob  riiy  0Af}r 
abrou  Zt^dfityost  kWk  fi6yoy  r6  tVios.  Ovr» 
Kol  ^  <£[<rdTi<ris  xa^oDcra  hrh  r&y  alffdrfr&y 
tk  (<8f?  abr&y  ktrwudrtos  kyofidmrai.  Am- 
ip4pu  8c,  Uri  6  fxhy  icriphs  avrhs  tKri  yly^rai 
rov  fWouy  tow  iy  ry  ZaKrv\ttp'  ri  8*  dftrdi^- 
(Ttf,  obx  5^^  ylyerai  rov  oxV^roG*  &AA^ 
yytoffriK&s  riiy  iSiay  ainov  infjuirrrrau 
''Ex**  8€  T4  xAf oy  71  aXtr^trts  Topk  rhy  tcrip^* 
&  IA€y  MTiphs  ykp  *l  K(d  S\ri  ytytrai  rov  cf8ovf 
rov  iy  r^  8aic7^Atc0,  kwH  oh  8t*  8Aov  ovtov 
8ex*^o*  '''^  c78of,  AAA*  ^xtxoA^j*  ii  fUp 
rot  alirdrjrucfi  Hvvofits  B\rj  81*  SAt^s  (wrtt^s 
rks  r&y  attrdfirwu  kropArrerat  i8/as.  Cf. 
Ibid.,  c.  xii.  t.  121.  In  this  passage  Philopo- 
niis  closely  approximates  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Platonists,  as  expounded  by  Priscianna 
Lydus,  according  to  which,  perception  takes 
place  on  condition  of  an  assimilation  between 
the  living  organ  and  the  object,  by  means  of 
forms  and  immaterial  reasons  {Kork  rk  ctSiy 
KoH  robs  \6yovs  iytv  rrjs  (i\ris. )  See  Mrrct- 
<Ppaats  rov  Sto^Ppdarov  Iltpl  Ala^ofotSf 
c.  i.  (Version  of  Ficinus,  s.  I.  et  seq.),  and 
Reid^s  Works,  p.  262,  note.  —  Ed. 

4  See  above,  p.  205,  note.  —  Ed. 

5  Lib.  iv.  85.  So  qnoted  in  the  Author's 
Disewsions,  p.  71,  but  the  usual  reading  is 
corporey  not  eortiee. — £d. 


»• 


-»^»./';-.    ;>#.'—  -i<',rt>9#<if^  m^-  7]^iM^  ii^oL  "iiax  "roirus-  *r  •*<yyi»^  ^niviiL  r's^ 

Wm  p^'<5*Af  ^^  ^f^^n  />niurt>ji  "^  *j\nxs3rj  i  iur  x  .srciftt  sussc  iiiafiL  be 
j^^^/^jM^n^^/i  -vy  4rt  ^liw*:.  X  wiar?>:  hv  *  rLnmbaaL  Jmt  «   it  ichisr 

fJKit^^jr 

*^f  jM*  wAf+tvorst  6^  !>«  f,*'Mr>yi  Hut*,  in  z^maaL  ^  rcmsiKibuf  •£** 
^AA  //  ^^rtr»pv*.>if  ^ ;  ^ivi  h-%  n-n»it->«ii>iii»il7  latieaiieti  'lAafi.  ax  rhis  par- 
fA^iy\<^f  fr^  y^%^/^/^j  tiwvi^i  >^  &  ^t^t^^z  e»>aQra5C  toi  cans  oc* 
AfV^^'^t^  ;  /^,  >r>  ♦Jw*  k^  iun  jtt'^l  in  *ii:5^rHi«  part«  ^st*  !i2*  writ- 

>MP/|  '\*%f*-nt  //^fu/y/fffM  fftt  t}»^  vi^^fX  att  liferent  times,  or  to  the 
4f0't^^>,^'/  h^,  Pr.ih4  »r»  if^  1  iriH  n//t  pretend  U>  sar. 

^'th^'f^  ftf**  iwo  ff^nfffM^  in  jfarti/mlar,  whereio  I  cannot  reconcile 
W//*  ^//  h'lfitkd^f ,  i\tt*  PfHl^  f*'%%rf\\r\%  the  place  of  the  i«ieas  or  images 
//f  f'^h'fftHi  tA/y-fU^  w)t\i'h  Hfti  ihfi  imtueiWsiie  objects  of  perception; 
^m  nnt,fnl^  m'Mi  ft'^iwX  Uf  t)i(j  veradty  of  our  external  senses. 

**  Aft  Ut  ^ht*  frfif^  h#j  n^ftntriimoM  plsuxii  the  i^leas  of  material  objects 
Ul  Om'  UttiUtf  utfi.  oti\y  whtm  they  are  f*erceived,  but  when  they  are 
rf*wt'wUf*tf't]  tff  itim0ru'f\ ;  uw\  llim  hnn  always  been  held  to  be  the 
i'HrUm\tiu  fhwirUWf  yH  ha  wirru'tiiries  uayg,  that  we  are  not  to  eon- 
iM»lv<'  IIm»  \imf(t*n  or  irtu'jm  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there 
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were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions  on  which,  by 
the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  represented 
by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be  exactly  like 
the  things  signified  by  them. 

"  These  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For,  if  the 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the 
objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they 
are  not  perceived  at  all.  Descartes  seems  to  have  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other."  1 

I  have  quoted  to  you  this  passage  in  order  that  I  may  clearly 
exhibit  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  Reid's  misrepresentations  of  Des- 
cartes ;  and,  in  the  second.  Brown's  misrepresentation  of  Reid. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  Ileid's  principal  en*or  consists  in  chaif^- 

ing  Descartes  with  vacillation  and  inconsistency, 
of  ?hTcJrted!r*'*w^  ^°^  ^^  possibly  attributing  to  him  the  opinion 
losophy.  *^**  *^®   representative    object   of  which    the 

mind  is  conscious  in  perception,  is  something 
material,  —  something  in  the  brain.  This  arose  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.*  By  those 
not  possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  its  author  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself  he  applies  the 
terms  image  and  idea,  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  ])uzzled  by  these  superficial  ambi- 
guities. Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is,  that 
mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each  other 
as  zero ;  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can,  therefore,  only  be 
supematurally  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity,  Reid 
was  led  into  the  eiTor  of  attributing,  by  possibility,  to  Descartes, 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  material 
images  in  the  brain.  But  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only 
conscious  of  itself;  the  affections  of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  union, 
be  proximately  the  occasions,  but  can  never  constitute  the  imme- 


1  ImaUetual  Poiffersy  Essay  ii.  chap.Viii.  CoU.     in  the  Author's  article  on  Beid  and  Brown. 
Works,  p.  272.  See  Discussiontt  p.  72. — Ed. 

9  The  following  remarks  have  been  printed 
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diate  objects,  of  knowledge.    Reid,  however,  snppofdng  that    noth- 
ing could   obtain  the  name  of  xmage^  which 
Twofold  uM  of  the      ^j^  ^^^^  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of 

^^  ideOj  which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  wholly 

misinterpreted  Descartes,  who  applies,  abusively 
indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion  of  perception,  that  is,  the 
motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself  and  representing  noth- 
ing; as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought,  that  is,  the  representa^- 
tion  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself.  In  the  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated  ideas^ 
sre  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contradistinguished  in  the 
process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and  the  idea  in  the 
mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  ^material  idea^  and 
the  ^ sensitalidea^  are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the 
two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications,  correlative  and  coexistent; 
but  in  neither  is  the  organic  affection  or  sensorial  idea  an  object  of 
consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbitrary  condition 
of  the  mental  representation;  and  in  the  hypothesis,  both  of 
Assistance  and  of  Preestablished  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the 
one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of 
the  hyperphysical  determination* 


LECTURE   XXII. 

THE  PEE8ENTATIVE   FACULTY. 

I.  PERCEFTIOK. —  REID'S   HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  THEORIES  OV  FBROXPTIOir. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  after  recapitulating,  with  varied  illustrationa, 

the    Distribution    of  the  Cognitive    Faculties. 

Becapitulation.  i.iti-i-«        .11  .         1        -r 

which  I  had  detailed  to  you  in  the  Lecture 
before,  I  entered  upon  the  particular  consideration  of  the  Special 
Faculties  themselves,  and  commenced  with  that  which  stands  first 
in  order,  and  which  I  had  denominated  the  Acquisitive,  or  Recep- 
tive, or  Presentative.  And  as  this  faculty  is  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  it  is  conversant  either  about  the  phsenomena  of 
matter,  or  about  the  phasnomena  of  mind,  the  non-ego,  or  the  ego, 
I  gave  precedence  to  the  former  of  these,  —  the  faculty  known 

under  the  name  of  External  Perception.  Per- 
The  doetrine  of      ception,  as  matter  of  psychological  considera- 

Perception  a  cardinal  .  •         n  ^t  1  •    i_      ^   •  _.  •         !_• 

point  in  rbiioeophy.  ^1^"'  *»  ^^  *^®  ^cry  highest  importance  m  phi- 
losophy; as  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  object 
and  operation  of  this  faculty  affords  the  immediate  data  for  de- 
termining the  great  question  touching  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  problem  of  any 
moment  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy,  of  which  it  does  not 
mediately  affect  the  solution.    The   doctrihe  of  perception  may 

thus  be  viewed  as  a  cardinal  point  of  philoso- 
it8  place  in  the  phi-        ,         j^  j^  ^^^^  exclusively  in  relation  to  this 

loeophy  of  Eeld.  ^   '^  \  ,  .     a. 

faculty,  that  Rcid  must  claim  his  great,  his  dis- 
tinguishing glory,  as  a  philosopher ;  and  of  this  no  one  was  more 
conscious  than  himself  "The  merit,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  "  of  what  you  are  ple<ised  to  call  my  philosophy, 
lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common  theory 
of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of 
thought  —  a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and"  so  univer- 
sally received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  language." 
"I  think,"  he  adds,  "there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called 
science  in  the  philoso2)hy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with 
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eaae  from  the  detection  of  this  prejadice."^  The  attempts,  there- 
fore, among  others,  of  Priestley,  Gleig,  Beasley,*  and,  though  last 
not  least,  of  Brown,  to  show  that  Reid  in  his  refutation  of  the 
previous  theory  of  perception,  wag  only  fighting  with  a  shadow 
—  was  only  combating  philosophers  who,  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, really  coincided  with  himself  would,  if  successful,  prove  not 
merely  that  the  philosophical  reputation  of  Reid  is  only  based 
upon  a  blunder,  but  would,  in  fact,  leave  us  no  rational  conclusion 
short,  not  of  idealism  only,  but  of  absolute  skepticism.  For,  as 
I  have  shown  you.  Brown's  doctrine  of  perception,  as  founded  on 
a  refusal  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
external  world,  virtually  discredits  consciousness  as  an  evidence  at 
all;  iind  in  place  of  his  system  being,  as  its  author  confidently 
boasts,  the  one  ^  which  allows  the  skeptic  no  place  for  his  foot — 
no  fulcrum  for  the  instrument  he  uses,"  —  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  the  system  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  contradictory 
and  suicidal,  and  which,  consequently,  may  most  easily  be  devel- 
oped into  skepticism.  The  determination  of  this  point,  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy ;  for  if 
Reid,  as  Brown  and  his  coadjutors  maintain,  accomplished  nothing, 
then  is  all  philosophical  reputation  empty,  and  philosophy  itself  a 
dream. 

In  preparing  you  for  the  discussion  that  was  to  follow,  I  stated  to 

you  that  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  main- 
Beid,  phiio«)phic»i-      ^^^  Reid's  absolute  immunity  from  error,  either 

ly  and  historically,  not        .,.1.1  i-i  •• 

free  from  errors.  ^^  "*8  philosophical  Or  m  his  historical  \'iews; 

on  the  contrary,  I  acknowledged  that  I  found 
him  frequently  at  fault  in  both.  His  mistakes,  however,  I  hope  to 
show  you,  are  not  of  vital  importance,  and  I  am  confident  their  ex- 
posure will  only  conduce  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  which 
he  has  the  merit,  though  amid  cloud  and  confusion,  to  have  estab- 
lished. But  as  to  Brown's  elaborate  attack  on 
But  Brown's  criti-      Reid,  — this,  I  havc  no  hesitation  in  assertinff, 

clam  of  Reid  wholly  -  ,  «  1    .       .  ,        , 

^j^^  to  be  not  only  unsuccessful  m  its  results,  but 

that  in  all  its  details,  without  a  single,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  exception,  it  has  the  fortune  to  be  regularly  and 
curiously  wrong.  Reid  had  errors  enough  to  be  exposed,  but 
Brown  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  stumble  even  upon  one.  Brown, 
however,  sung  his  paean  as  if  his  victory  were  complete ;  and,  what 

1  CoOetUd  Works,  p.  88.  —  Ed.  7th  edit. ;  Beasley,  Search  of  Tmth  m  th«  Snme» 

S  See  Priestley,  Exeunination  of  Reid,  Beat-  of  the  Human  Mind,  book  ii.  c.  ili.  p.  128  «l 

ti*f  and  Oswald,  sect.  III.;  Bishop  Gleig,  art  uq.    Of.  cc.  Iv.  T.  vi.    (Philadelphia,  IT.  Bf 

9lbtaph!fsies    JEkeye.  Briton.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  604,  18S2.)— Ed. 
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IS  singular,  he  found  a  general  chorus  to  his  song.    Even  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  talks  of  Brown's  triumphant  exposure  of  Reid's  marvel- 
lous mistakes. 
To  enable  you  provisionally  to  understand  Reid's  errors,  I  showed 

you  how,  holding  himself  the  doctrine   of  an 
General  source  of      intuitive   or  immediate  perception   of  external 

Reid's  errors,  —  which         ^,  .  tTi^  i  i  -■ 

however,  are  compar-  ^^^^g^  ^e  did  not  scc  that  the  countcr  doctnne 
aUveiy  unimportant.  of  a  mediate  or  representative  perception  ad- 
mitted of  a  subdivision  into  two  forms,  —  a  sim- 
pler and  a  more  complex.  The  simpler,  that  the  immediate  or  rep- 
resentative object  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  percipient  mind, — 
the  more  complex,  that  this  representative  object  is  something  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  reality  and  from  the  mind.  His  •ignorance 
of  these  two  forms  has  caused  him  great  confusion,  and  introduced 
much  subordinate  error  into  his  system,  as  he  has  often  confounded 
the  simpler  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  intuitive  perception ;  but  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  held  the 
essential  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception,  his  errors  in  regard  to 
the  various  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  must  be  viewed 
as  accidental,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

Brown's  errors,  on  the  contrary,  are  vital.     In  the  first  place,  he 

is  fundamentally  wrong  in  holding,  in  the  teeth 

Brown's  errors  viUl.  .  V^i.^i,  •;!••  vir 

ot  consciousness,  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
an  -immediate  knowledge  of  aught  but  its  own  modes.  He  adopts 
the  simpler  form  of  a  representative  perception.  In  the  second 
place,  he  is  wrong  in  reveraing  Reid's  whole  doctrine,  by  attributing 
to  him  the  same  opinion  on  this  point  which  he  himself  maintains. 
In  the  third  place,  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Reid  only  attacked 
the  more  complex,  and  not  the  more  dangerous,  form  of  the  repre- 
sentative hypothesis,  and  did  not  attack  the  hypothesis  of  repre- 
sentation altogether.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  modem  philosophers  in  general  held  the  simpler  form  of  the 
representative  li}'])othesis,  and  that  Reid  was,  therefore,  mistaken  in 
supposing  them  to  maintain  the  more  complex,  —  mistaken,  in  fact, 
in  supposing  them  to  maintain  a  doctrine  different  from  his  own. 
Having  thus  prepared  you  for  the  subsequent  discussion,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Reid's  historical  account  of 

General  character  of  .    .  .  ,     ,  i    i 

Reid's  historical  ac-  ^"®  opmions  ou  Perception  held  by  previous 
count  of  philosophical  philosophers.  This  historical  account  is  with- 
opinions  on  Tercep-       ^y^  order,  and  at  once  redundant  and  imperfect. 

The  most  important  doctrines  are  altogether 
omitted ;  of  others  the  statement  is  repeated  over  and  over  in 
different  places,  and  yet  never  completely  done. at  last;  no  chrono- 
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logical  succession,  no  scientific  arrangement,  is  followed,  and  with 
all  this  the  survey  is  replete  with  serious  mistakes.  Without,  there- 
fore, following  Reid's  confusion,  I  took  up  the  opinions  on  which 
he  touched  in  the  order  of  time.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  in  regard  to  which  I  showed  you,  that  Reid  was  singu- 
larly erroneous  in  mistaking  what  Plato  meant  by  the  simile  of  the 
cave.  Then  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  in 
relation  to  whom  he  was  hardly  more  correct.  Did  our  time  allow 
me  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  doctrines  on  perception,  I  could  show 
you  that  Aristotle  must  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  true  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  faculty ;  ^  but  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Aristotelic  schoolmen,  I  could  distinctly  prove,  not  only  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  species  was  by  them  rejected,  but  that  their 
hitherto  neglected  theory  of  perception  is,  even  at  this  hour,  the 
most  philosophical  that  exists.  ^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
on  this  point,  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  Reid :  for  while  he 
excuses  Brown's  misinterpretation,  and,  indeed,  all  but  annihilates 
his  own  doctrine  of  perception,  by  placing  that  power  in  a  line  with 
imagination  and  memory,  as  all  faculties  immediately  cognizant 
of  the  reality ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  Perception  as  a 
&culty  intuitive.  Imagination  and  Memory  as  faculties  representa- 
tive of  their  objects. 

Following  Reid  in  his  descent  to  modem  philosophers,  I  showed 
you  how,  in  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  he  had  erroneously  charged  Descartes 
with  vacillation  and  contradiction,  in  sometimes  placing  the  idea  of 
a  representative  image  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  placing  it  in  the 
brain. 

Such  is  the  error  of  Reid  in  relation  to  Descartes,  which  I  find  it 

necessary  to  acknowledge.    But,  on  the  other 

Eeid  right  in  sup-       hand,  I  must  defend  him  on  another  point  from 

posing  that  Descarte.       g^own's  charge  of  having  not  only  ignorantly 

held  the  more  complex  ,  5^  /»,.  i  i 

hypothesis  of  Repro-  misuudcrstood,  but  of  havmg  exactly  reversed, 
•entotiverereepUon.  the  notorious  doctrinc  of  Dcscartcs ;  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  philosopher  held  the  more  complex 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  which  views  in  the  repre- 
sentative image  sometliing  different  from  the  mind,  instead  of  hold- 
ing, with  Reid  himself  and  Brown,  the  simpler  hypothesis,  which 
views  in  this  image  only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  mind  itself. 

Now  here  you  must  observe  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  con- 
vict Reid  and  to  justify  Brown,  if  it  were  made  out  that  the  former 

1  See  p.  205,  and  p.  203  tt  ttq,  —  Ed. 

S  See  above,  p.  292  e<  teq.^  and  below,  p.  81S.  —En. 
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was  wrong,  the  latter  right,  in  their  statement  of  Descartes'  opinion ; 
and  I  might  even  hold  with  Brown  that  Descartes  had  adopted  the 
,  simpler  theory  of  representation,  and  still  vindicate  Rcid  against 
his  reproach  of  ignorant  misrepresentation,  —  of  reading  the  ac- 
knowledged doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  perspicuity  he  himself 
admits,  in  a  sense  "  exactly  the  reverse  "  of  truth.  To  determine 
with  certainty  what  Descartes'  theory  of  perception  actually  is,  may 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  It  here  suffices  to  show  that  his 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question  is  doubtful,  —  is  even  one  mooted 
among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  dogmatizes  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  passage  of  Descartes,  —  nay,  of  a  passage  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  Des- 
cartes is  the  one  which  was  almost  universally  held  in  the  Cartesian 
school  as  the  doctrine  of  its  founder ;  and  Amauld  is  the  only  Car- 
tesian who  adopted  an  opinion  upon  perception  identical  with 
Brown's,  and  who  also  assigned  that  opinion  to  Descartes.  The 
doctrine  of  Arnauld  was  long  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  a 
paradox,  original  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

Malebranche,^  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school,  after  its 

founder,  and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ability, 
Maiebranche  cited      ^^^y  y^^  supposed  to  havc  Studied  the  writings 

of  Descartes.  ^^  ^^  master  with  far  greater  attention  than 

either  Reid  or  Brown,  ridicules,  as  "contrary 
to  conmion  sense  and  justice,"  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had 
rejected  ideas  in  "the  ordinary  acceptation,"  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  he  "  was  certain  as  he  possibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  doctrine,  he  taunts  Amauld  mth  resting  his  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine,  "  not  on  any  passages 
of  his  Metaphysics  contrary  to  the  '  common  opinion,'  but  on  his 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  'the  ambiguous  term  perception.'"* 
That  ideas  are  "  found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it,"  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  representation  is  really 
distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously  asserted  as  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Roell,'  in  the  controversy 
he  maintained  with  the  anti-Cartesian  De  Vries.  But  it  is  idle  to 
multiply  proofs.  Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  back  upon 
himself;   and  Reid  may  lightly  '  bear  the  reproach  of  "  exactly 

1  Given  in  Discussions^  p.  74.  —  £d.  8  Cf.  Rdell,  Dissertationes  Philosophiea^  i.  f 

S  Reponse  au  Livre  des  Idits^  passim. — ABt      48:  iii.  ^  46. — £d. 
VAULD,  (Btwts^  xxxviii.  pp.  888, 889. 
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reversing"  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  borne 
along  with  him  by  the  profoundest  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Malebranche  and  Amauld  are  the  next  philosophers,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  whom  Reid  speaks.    Concerning 

Beid'8  aoeoimt  of      ^.j^^  former,  his  Statements,  though  not  complete, 

the  opinion  of  Male-  '  .  -,        i  f  t^ 

bnuiche.  cannot  be   considered  as  erroneous;   and  Dr. 

Brown,  admitting  that  Malebranche  is  one  of 
the  two,  and  only  two  modem  philosophers  (Berkeley  is  the  other) 
who  held  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  representation,  of  course 
does  not  attempt  to  accuse  Reid  of  misrepresentation  in  reference 
to  him.  One  error,  however,  though  only  an  historical  one,  Reid 
does  commit,  in  regard  to  this  philosopher.  He  explains  the 
polemic  which  Amauld  waged  with  Malebranche,  on  the  ground 
of  the  antipathy  between  Jansenist  and  Jesuit.  Now  Malebranche 
was  not  a  Jesuit,  but  a  priest  of  the  Oratory. 

In  treating  of  Amauld's  opinion,  we  see  the  confusion  arising 

from   Reid's   not   distinctly  apprehending    the 

Beid  conftised  in      ^^^    £^^g    ^f  ^^^  representative    hypothesis. 

view  of  Amauld.  Amauld  held,  and  was  the  first  of  the  philoso- 

phers noticed  by  Reid  or  Brown  who  clearly 
held  the  simpler  of  these  forms.  Now,  in  his  statement  of  Amauld's 
doctrine,  Reid  was  perplexed,  —  was  puzzled.  As  opposing  the 
philosophers  who  maintained  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation, Amauld  seemed  to  Reid  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
himself;  but  yet,  though  he  never  rightly  understood  the  simpler 
doctrine  of  representation,  he  still  feels  that  Amauld  did  not  hold 
with  him  an  intuitive  perception.  Dr.  Brown  is,  therefore,  wrong 
in  asserting  that  Reid  admits  Amauld's  opinion  on  i)erception  and 
his  own,  to  be  identical.^  "  To  these  authors,"  says  Dr.  Brown, 
"  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  perception  Dr.  Reid  has  miscon- 
ceived, I  may  add  one  whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have 
shaken  off  the  ideal  svstem,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and 
the  perception  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  —  a  modification  of 
the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist 
writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr. 
Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his 
controversy  with  Malebranche."*  If  this  statement  be  tme,  then 
is  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  repre- 
sentative perception  under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is 
held  by  Amauld  as  by  Brown ;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and 
articulate  that  all  essential  misconception  of  these  doctrines  is 
precluded.    In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of 

1  See  Discyssionsy  p  76.  —  Ed.  2  Lect  xxrii.  173  (edit.  1880). 
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Amauld^s  opinion  and  his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of 
representation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalize  the  con- 
trast of  their  two  opinions,- he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, 
and  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis,  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition, 
to  every,  even  the  simplest,  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representa- 
tion.   And  this  last  he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold 

an  opinion  convertible  with  his  own,  whom  he 

Beid  not  satisfied      ^^^^^^  ^^  u  profess  the  doctrine,  universally  re- 

with  Arnauld'8  opin-  •       j      ^i.   ^  .  ^  .     •   i     .,  • 

jQn.  ceived,  that  we  perceive  not  material  things 

immediately,  —  that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts,  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of 
everything  that  we  perceive  its  properties."^  This  fundamental 
contrast  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  original 
misconception,  which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of 
our  intuitive  and  representative  faculties,  caused  him,  likewise,  to 
believe  that  Arnauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory 
theories  of  perception.  Not  aware  that  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain a  doctrine  of  perception  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really 
distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind 
had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things:  Reid  supposes, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas, 
as  representative  existences,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative 
act  of  perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  Ar- 
nauld again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itselfj  was  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception.  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble; and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's.  Reid's  con- 
fusion, here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest 
modification  of  the  representative  hypothesis.  He  saw  no  medium 
between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different  from  thought,  and 
his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material  object. 
Neither  does  Arnauld,  as  Reid*  supposes,  ever  assert  against  Male- 
branche,  "  that  we  perceive  external  things  immediately,"  that  is,  in 
themselves :  maintaining  that  all  our  perceptions  are  modifications 
essentially  representative,  he  everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies 
ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct  from  the  act  itself  of  perception.^ 

1  InteUectual  Powers^  Efisay  ii.  ch.  xiii.     CoU.         8  (Euvres,  torn,  xxxyiii.  187,  198,  199,  889. 
Worib,  p.  295.  [See  DUeussionSy  p.  77. —£d.] 

S  Ibid.^  p.  296. 
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shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain,  or  upon  the  mind,  but 
only  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding 
nerves,  and  that  between  these  impressions  and  the  sensations  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and  necessary,  though  at  present  an 
imknown,  connection."^ 

Brown  does  not  go  the  length  of  Priestley ;  he  admits  that,  in 
more  ancient  times,  the  obnoxious  opinion  was  prevalent,  and  allows 
even  two  among  modem  philosophers,  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  to 
have  been  guilty  of  its  adoption.  Both  Priestley  and  Brown  stren- 
uously contend  against  Reid's  interpretation  of 

Brown    coincidea      ^y^^  doctrinc  of  Lockc,  who  States  it  as  that  phi- 

with  Pri6stl6y  in  C6n~ 

wring  Rei(i»8view  of  losophcr's  Opinion,  "that  images  of  external  ob- 
Locke'8  opinion.  jccts  Were  couvcyed  to  the  brain ;  but  whether 

he  thought  with  Descartes  [le^e  omnino  Dr. 
Clarke]  and  Xewton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by 
the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  it- 
self, is  not  so  evident."^ 

^  This, Brown,  Priestley,  and  others,  pronounce  a  flagrant  misrep- 
resentation. Not  only  does  Brown  maintain  that  Locke  never  con- 
ceived the  idea  to  be  substantially  diflerent  from  the  mind,  as  a 
material  image  in  the  brain ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have 
an  existence  apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Amauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and 
the  percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.     This  we  shall  consider. 

In  his  language,  Locke  is  of  all  philosophers  the  most  figurative, 

ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contra- 
General  character      Victory ;  as  has  been  noticed  by  Reid  and  Stew- 

of  Locke'8  philosophi-  ^  _  __  ,  .  t/.        .     i       3  y    ^^  1 

cai  style.  ^^>  ^^^  Brown  himsclf,  —  indeed,  we  believe,  by 

every  philosopher  who  has  had  occasion  to  an- 
imadvert on  Locke.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which 
themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  the 
system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  gi-ojind  on  which  Dr.  Brown  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, though  really  distinguishing,  Locke  verbally  confounds,  the 
objects  of  sense  and  of  pure  intellect,  the  operation  and  its  object, 
the  objects  immediate  and  mediate,  the  object  and  its  relations,  the 
images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of  the  understanding.     Conscious- 

1  Remarks  on  Reid^  Beattie^  and  Oswald^  $  8,  2  JnteOeetwd  Powen^  Eflsaj  U.  ch.  ir.  CoB, 

(p.  90,  2d  edition).    On  Priestley,  see  Stewart,      Works,  p.  266. 
Phil.  BssaySf  Note  H,  Wori»,  vol.y .  p.  422.— Ed.         8  See  Discussions,  p.  73.  —  Bd. 
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neM  is  oonverted  with  Perception;  Perception  with  Idea;  Idea 

with  the  object  of  Perception,  and  with  Notion,  Conception,  Phan- 
tasm, Representation,  Sense,  Meaning,  etc  Now,  his  language 
identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appears  conformable  to  a  disciple  * 
of  Amauld ;  and  now  it  proclaims  him  a  follower  of  Democritus 
and  Digby,  —  explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse  and  the  prop- 
agation of  material  particles  from  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 
In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an  organic  affection,  —  the 
mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation ;  in  another,  a  represen- 
tative image,  in  the  brain  itself  In  employing  thus  indifferently 
the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect  that  he  was 
anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for  none  ?  One,  however,  he  has 
formally  rejected,  and  that  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Brown, — that  the  idea,  or  object  of  consciousness  in  perception, 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself 

I  do  not  deny  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions,  which, 

in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would 

Th*  int«rpwt«tion  imply  the  identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of 
•4o|ttvd  by  Brown  of  knowledge ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
Dlkitiir  wnti^icted  should  have  considered  suspense  more  rational 
bf  Look*  hinweif:  than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion, 

did  not  the  following  passage,  which  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  noticed,  afford  a  positive  and  explicit  contradiction 
of  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation.  It  is  from  Locke's  JSxamination  of 
Mith*branche^8  Opinion^  which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  Kssay^  must  be  held  decisive  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise, 
and  possesses  all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously  emitted  in  the 
course  of  a  polemical  discussion.  Malebranche  coincided  with  Ar- 
nauld,  Reid,  and  recent  philosophers  in  general,  and  consequently 
with  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent  of  supposing 
that  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  modification  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  in 
regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent.  An  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by  no  means  involves 
an  admission  that  the  primary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  perception,  are  nothing  more.  Malebranche,  for  example,  affirms 
the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule, 
as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the  secondary 
qualities  to  mental  stsftes,  a  fortiori^  and  this  on  the  principle  of  his 
own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held  to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would 
reduce  not  only  the  non-resembling  sensations  of  the  secondary,  but 
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even  the  resembling,  and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  pii» 
mary  qualities  of  matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unex- 
tended  mind.  In  these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is 
superfluously  'conclusive  against  Brown ;  and  equally  so,  whether  we 
,    ^  3  coincide  or  not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves. 

Locke  quoted.  ,  ^  , 

"  But  to  examine  their  doctrine  of  modification 
a  little  farther.  —  Different  sentiments  (sensations)  are  different 
modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  or  soul,  that  perceives,  is 
one  immaterial  indivisible  substance.  Now  I  see  the  white  and 
black  on  this  paper;  !•  hear  one  singing  in  the  next  room;  I  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by ;  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating, 
and  all  this  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for 
what  you  please,  can  the  same  unextended  indivisible  substance 
have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white  and 
black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  sup- 
pose distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one  for  black,  another 
for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  in- 
finite sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we 
can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are 
opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same 
time  ?  I  was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation  was  performed  in  us: 
this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it !  Must  I  say  now  I  understand 
it  better  ?  If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance,  it  is  a  very  slight  dis- 
ease, and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
time  remove  it;  prohatutn  eatP^  This  passage  is  correspondent  to 
the  doctrine  held,  on  this  point,  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and 
philosophical  follower,  Le  Clerc. 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form 
of  representation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown,  nor  even  the  second; 
it  follows,  that  Reid  did  him  anything  but  injustice,  in  supposing 
him  to  maintain  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
mind  itself.  Even  the  more  material  of  these  alternatives  has  been 
the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics,'  and  the  one 
adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.'  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  an 
opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by  so  enlightened  a  philoso- 
pher. It  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  age ;  the  opinion,  in  par- 
ticular, held  by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  —  by  Newton,  Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  etc.* 

Descartes,  Amauld,  and  Locke,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  regard 

1  Section  89.  8  Tacker's  Light  ofNatwrt^  i.  pp.  15, 18,  (2d 

s  E.  g.  Sergeant  and  Cousin.    See  Discus-  edit.)    See  Duciunoiu,  p.  80,  note.  f.  —  £d. 

sions^  p.  80,  note*;  and*Stewart,  Phil.  EssaySf 

note  H,  Works^  v.  422.  —  Ed.  4  See  Diseusrions^  p.  80.  —  Ed. 
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to  whom  Brown  attempts  articulately  to  show,  that  Reid^s  acconnt 

of  their  opinions  touching  the  point  at  issue  is 

Brown  patmt»  orer      erroneous.     But  there  are  others,  such  as  New- 

BeM*.  interpmuion       ^^^^  Clarke,  Hook,  Xorris,  whom  Reid  charged 

tab  phiiwophen.  ^ih.    holding  the    obnoxious    hj-pothesis,   and 

whom  Brown  passes  over  without  an  attempt 
to  vindicate,  although  Malebranche  and  Bericeley  be  the  only  two 
philosophers  in  regard  to  whom  he  explicitly  avows  that  Reid  is 
correct.  But  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  error.  Brown  alleges  Hobbes ; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  its  universality,  the  authority  of  Le  Clerc 
and  Crousaz. 
^  To  adduce  Hobbes  as  an  instance  of  Reid^s  misrepresentation 

of  the  "  common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  betrays,  on 
BvtaddiicwHobbM       ^^^  ^^^  of  Brown,  a  total  misapprehension  of 

meu^  error.  ^^^  conditious  of  the  questiou ;   or  he  forgets 

that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine 
of  representation,  under  all  its  mollifications,  is  properly  subordi- 
nate to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought ;  and  on  the 
supposition,  all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that 
the  rt»lation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analog}'  of  existence,  it  was 
mainly  deviseil  to  exphiin  the  impossibility  of  a  •  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature, 
as  the  qualities  of  a  material  object.  Contending,  that  an  inmie- 
diate  cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential 
identity  of  matter  and  mind.  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine 
of  dualism;'  whilst  Reid,  assailing  the  hi'pothesis  of  ideas  only  as 
subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hanlly  regard  it  as  parcel 
of  that  scheme,  which  acknowleilges  the  reality  of  nothing  else. 
But  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  competent  witness 
against  Reid,  he  is,  however,  valid  evidence  against  Brown. 
Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no  knowle<lge  of  an  exter- 
nal world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he  was  a  kind  of  material 
idealist.  Acconling  to  him,  we  know  nothing  of  the  qualities  or 
existence  of  anv  outward  realitv.  All  that  we  know  is  the 
"  seeming,''  the  "  apparition,''  the  ^  aspect,"  the  "  phienomenon,**  the 
**  phantasm,'*  within  ourselves ;  and  this  subjective  object,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  consciousness  itself^  is  nothing  more 
than  the  "  agitation  "  of  our  internal  organism,  determined  by  the 
unknown  "  motions,"  which  are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  worid  without.  Perception  he  reduces  to  Sensation. 
Memory  and  Imagination  are  faculties  specifically  identical  with 

1  8«  Dimmmmtt  p.  18.— Ed.  fl  Lect.  zzt.  pp.  1»,  ]i80  (cdlL  189D  ) 
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Sense,  differing  from  it  simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity ;  and 
this  difference  of  intensity,  with  Ilobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only 
discrimination  between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts.  — 
A  doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  Reid's  I 

^Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  victory,  by 
"  that  most  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises,  read  only  by 
a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary   works  of  science  of  the 

time,   the  general   text-books    of  schools   and 
Le  cierc  and  cron-       colkges."      He   quotes   howcver,   only  two,— 

raz,    referred    to    by  -,     ^  r%  y  i*  ^       ^t  11         -r-. 

B^Q^n  the  Jrneumatology  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Logic 

of  Crousaz. 
"  Le  Clerc,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 

ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers on  this  subject,  and  states  among 
them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately 
opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  ^Alii  putant  ideas  et 
percept  I  ones  idearum  easd^^tn  esse^  licet  relationibus  differatit.  Idea, 
uti  consent,  proprie  ad  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat;  — 
perceptio,  vere  ad  mentem  ipsam  qxisd  percepit :  sed  duplex  ilia 
relatio  ad  unam  modificationem  mentis  pertinent.  Itaque,  secun- 
dum hosce  philosophos,  null®  sunt,  proprie  loquendo,  idea)  a  mente 
nostra  distinctae.'  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid  considers 
himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophical  view  of  percep- 
tion? and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter-statement  of  which 
had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools."* 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Reid  certainly  "added"  nothing  "to  this 
very  philosophical  view  of  perception,"  but  he  exploded  it  alto- 
gether. In  the  second,  it  is  false  either  that  this  doctrine  of  per- 
coi)tion  "had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the 
scliools,"  or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  para- 
dox of  a  single  philosopher;  nay,  it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular 
opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to  its  author  by  Reid  himself.  Had 
Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from  the  tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes, 
to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  could  not  have  read,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  passage  extracted,  so  far  from  containing  the  state- 
ment of  an  old  and  familiar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of  Antony 
Amauld,  and  of  Antony  Araauld  alone.  In  the  third  place,  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc,  his  silence  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement,  Dr.  Brown  would  lead  us  to 

1  See  DiteuMsunu,  p.  81.  — Ed.  S  Leet.  zzrlL  p.  174(edtt.  1880.)— Ed. 
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believe  that  Le  Clerc  himself  coincides  in  ^  this  very  philosophical 
view  of  perception."  So  fiir,  however,  from  coinciding  with 
Amauld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to  be  false ;  controverts  it  upon 
very  solid  grounds;  and  in  delivering  his  own  doctrine  touching 
ideas,  though  sufficiently  cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us,  among  other  things  which  they 
oannot  be,  that  they  are  not  modifications  or  essential  states  of 
mind.  ^Nbn  eat  (idea  sc)  modijicatio  aut  essentia  mentis:  nam 
prseterquam  quod  scntimus  ingens  esse  dis<^men  inter  ideie  percep^ 
fianem  et  sensationeni ;  quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti, 
aut  innumeris  ejusmodi  ideis?"  Such  is  the  judgment  of  that 
authority  to  which  Dr.  Brown  appealed  as  the  most  decisive."  ^ 
In  Crousaz,  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one 

example  (he   might  have  found  twenty)  of  a 
philosopher,    before    Reid,   holding   the    same 
theory  of  ideas  with  Amauld  and  himself* 

1  Pmeumainlogia^  f  1.  0.  6,  f  10.  —  Ed. 

S  See  this  satdeot  Airther  punned  in  Disetftiioiw,  p.  82«i  atg.— Ed. 
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LECTURE     XX^|^I. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  —  PEBCEPTION, —  WAS  REID   A  NATURAL  BSALIBT  ? 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  review  of  Reid*8  Historical 

Account  of  the  previous  Opinions  on  Percep- 

Ende  propofed  In  the      tion.    In  entering  upon  this  review,  I  proposed 

review  of  Keid's  ae-      ^^  following  ends.    In  the  first  place,  to  afford 

count  of  opinions  on  ^  .    .  i   .      i„    ^  .      ^ 

Perception.  ^^^  ^^^  Certainly  a  complete,  but  a  competent^ 

insight  into  the  various  theories  on  this  subject; 
and  this  was  sufficiently  accomplished  by  limiting  myself  to  the 
opinions  touched  upon  by  Reid.  My  aim,  in  the  second  place,  was 
to  correct  some  errors  of  Reid  arising  from,  and  illustrative  o^ 
those  fundamental  misconceptions  which  have  infected  his  whole 
doctrine  of  the  cognitive  faculties  with  confusion  and  error ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  I  had  in  view  to  vindicate  Reid  from  the  attack 
made  on  him  by  Brown.  I,  accordingly,  showed  you,  that  though 
not  without  mistakes,  owing  partly  to  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  previous  philosophers,  and  partly  to  not  having  gen- 
eralized to  himself  the  various  possible  modifications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  representative  perception, — I  showed  you,  I  say,  that 
Reid,  though  certainly  anything  but  exempt  from  error,  was,  how- 
ever, absolutely  guiltless  of  all  and  every  one  of  that  marvellous 
tissue  of  mistakes,  with  which  he,  is  so  recklessly  accused  by 
Bro^v^l,  —  whereas  Brown's  own  attack  is,  from  first  to  last,  itself 
that  very  series  of  misconceptions  which  he  imputes  to  Reid. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ai)plicable  to  himself  than  the  con- 
cluding observations  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  Reid ;  and  as 
these  observations,  addressed  to  his  pupils,  embody  in  reality  an 
edifying  and  well-expressed  advice,  they  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
relevancy  or  effect,  if  the  one  philosopher  must  be  substituted  for 
the  other.*  "That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid  should 
have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have 
traced,  may  seem  wonderftil,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather 

1  DucMSMoiM,  p.  82.  —Ed. 
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still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this 
respect.  I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson  —  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the 
works  of  those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them. 
From  my  own  experience  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had 
received  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more, 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result;  and  by  the. 
various  additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  repre- 
sented as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is."^ 

The  mistake^  of  Dr.  Brown  in  relation  to  Reid,  on  which  I  have 

hitherto  animadverted,  are  comparatively  unim% 

Reid  right  in  attrib-      portaut.       Their  refutation   only  evinces  that 

vting  to  phiioeophein      j^^-^  ^-^j  ^^^  erroneously  attribute  to  philoso- 

in  general  the  cruder  .  .  j       /•  /•  ^i 

doctrine  of  Kepre«en-  P^^^"  ^^  general  the  cruder  form  of  the  repre- 
tative  TercepUon.  scntative  hypothesis  of  perception ;  and  that  he 

was  fiilly  warranted  in  this  attribution,  is  not 
only  demonstrated  by  the  disproval  of  all  the  instances  which 
Brown  has  alleged  against  Reid,  but  might  be  shown  by  a  whole 
crowd  of  examples,  were  it  necessary  to  prove  so  undeniable  a  fact. 
In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  articulately  proved,  it  will  be 
enough  now  simply  to  mention  that  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  philosophers  of  last  century  might  be  quoted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  psychologists  in  general, 
was  in  reality  the  prevalent;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Arnauld, 
which  Brown  supposes  to  have  been  the  one  universally  received, 
was  only  adopted  by  the  few.  To  this  point  Malebranche,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Brucker,  the  younger  Thomasius,  'S  Gravesande,  Genovesi, 
and  Voltaire,^  are  conclusive  evidence. 

But  a  more  important  historical  question  remains,  and  one  which 

even  more  affects  the  reputations  of  Reid  and 
J^^^^^uT^''      Brown.    It  is  this:— Did  Reid,  as  Brown  sup- 

Nataral  Realist?  '  '^ 

poses,  hold,  not  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Real- 
ism, but  the  finer  hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  ? 

If  Reid  did  hold  this  doctrine,  I  admit  at  once  that  Brown  is 
right.'  Reid  accomplished  nothing;  his  philosophy  is  a  blunder, 
and  his  whole  polemic  against  the  philosophers,  too  insignificant 
for  refutation  or  comment.     The  one  form  of  representation  may 

1  Philosophy  of  th£  Human  Mmd^  Leot.         9  These  testirooniea  are  given  in  ftill,  i>i»- 
szyii.  p.  175  (edit  1880).  eussions,  p.  88.  —  Ed. 

8  See  DiscuuioHSt  p.  9L  —  £d. 
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be  somewhat  simpler  and  more  philosophical  than  the  other;  but 
the  substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  is  hardly  deserving  of 
notice.;  and  of  all  conceivable  hallucinations  the  very  greatest 
would  be  that  of  Reid,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  meiit  of  thus 
subverting  the  foundation  of  Idealism  and  Skepticism,  and  of  phi- 
losophers at  large  in  acknowledging  the  pretension.  The  idealist 
and  skeptic  can  establish  their  conclusions  indifferently  on  either 
form  of  a  representative  perception ;  nay,  the  simpler  form  affords 
a  securer,  as  the  more  philosopliical,  foundation^  The  idealism  of 
Fichte  is  accordingly  a  system  far  more  firmly  founded  than  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley ;  and  as  the  simpler  involves  a  contradiction 
of  consciousness  more  extensive  and  direct,  so  it  furnishes  to  the 
skeptic  a  longer  and  more  powerful  lever. 

Before,  however,  discussing  this  question,  it  may  be  proper  here 

to  consider  more  particularly  a  matter  of  which 

The  di«tiuction  of      ^q  jjavc  hitherto  treated  only  by  the  way, — I 

ntuMe  an      epre-      j^^j^n  the  distinction  of  Immediate  or  Intuitive, 

sentative  Knowledge,  ,  ' 

to  be  liret  considered.  i»  Contrast  to  Mediate  or  Representative  Knowl- 
edge. This  is  a  distinction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  and  it  is  one  which  has,  however,  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked  by  philosophers.  This  oversight  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  in  those  who  allowed  no  immediate  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
except  of  its  proper  modes ;  in  their  systems  the  distinction,  though 
it  still  subsisted,'  had  little  relevancy  or  effect,  as  it  did  not  dis- 
criminate the  faculty  by  which  we  are  aware  of  the  presence  of 
external  objects,  from  that  by  which,  when  absent,  these  are  imaged 
to  the  mind.  In  neither  case,  on  this  doctrine,  are  we  conscious  or 
immediately  cognizant  of  the  external  reality,  but  only  of  the 
mental  mode  through  which  it  is  represented.  But  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  those  who  maintain  that  the  mind  is  immediately 
percipient  of  external  things,  should  not  have  signalized  this  dis- 
tinction ;  as  on  it  is  established  the  essential  difference  of  Percep- 
tion as  a  faculty  of  intuitive,  Imagination  as  a  faculty  of  repre- 
sentative, knowledge.  But  the  marvel  is  still  more  enhanced 
when  we  find  that  Reid  and  Stewart  —  (if  to  them  this  opinion 
really  belongs)  so  far  from  distinguishing  Perception  as  an  imme- 
diate and  intuitive,  from  Imagination  (and  under  Imagination,  be 
it  observed,  I  include  both  the  Conception  and  the  Memory  of 
these  philosophers),  as  a  mediate  or  representative,  faculty,  —  in 

language   make  them  both  equally  immediate. 
Beid'i  view  of  thiB      y^^  ^jjj  recollect  the  refutation  I  formerly  gave 

dbtinctlon  obscure.  /»   t^   .  -i*  n 

you  of  Reid  s  self-contradictory  assertion,  that 
in  Memory  we    are    immediately  cognizant    of  that    which,  9^ 

40 
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past,  is  not  now  existent,  and  cannot,  thei*efore,  be  known  in  itself; 
and  that,  in  Imagination,  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  that 
which  is  distant,  or  of  that  wjiich  is  not,  and  probably  nev^er  was, 
in  being.^  Here  the  term  immediate  is  either  absurd,  as  contra- 
dictory ;  or  it  is  applied  only,  in  a  certain  special  meaning,  to  desig- 
nate the  simpler  form  of  repi*esentation,  in  which  nothing  is  sup- 
posed to  intervene  between  the  mental  cognition  and  the  externa^ 
reality;  in  contrast  to  the  more  complex,  in  which  the  represen- 
tative or  vicarious  image  is  supposed  to  be  something  different 

from  both.    Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
His  whole  phiioso-      tinction  not  only  not  having  been  traced 'by 

phy  hence  inrolyed  in        t>   .j         xi.      j*       •     •      ^«  •      •   i       /•  u-     j 

oonftuion.  Keid,  as  the  discnmmative  principle  of  his  doc- 

trine, but  having  been  even  overlaid,  obscured, 
apd  perplexed,  his  whole  philosophy  has  been  involved  in  haze 
and  confusion ;  insomuch  that  a  philosopher  of  Brown's  acuteness 
could  (as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see)  actually  so  far  misconceive, 
as  even  to  reverse  its  import.  The  distinction  is,  therefore,  one 
which,  on  every  account,  merits  your  most  sedulous  attention ;  but 
though  of  primary  importance,  it  is  fortunately  not  of  any  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

As  every  cognitive  act  which,  in  one  relation,  is  a  mediate  or 

representative,  is,  in  another,  an  immediate  or 
This  distinction  in      intuitive,  knowledge,  let  us  take  a  particular 

general     stated     and        . 

iiiostrated.  instance  of  such  an  act ;  as  hereby  we  shall  at 

once  obtain  an  example  of  the  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  other,  and  these  also  in  proximate  contrast 
to  each  other.  I  call  up  an  image  of  the  JERffh  Church.  Now, 
in  this  act,  what  do  I  know  immediately  or  intuitively;  what 
mediately  or  by  representation  ?  It  is  manifest  that  I  am  conscious 
or  immediately  cognizant  of  all  that  is  known  as  an  act  or  modifi- 
cation of  my  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  the  modification  or  act 
which  constitutes  the  mental  image  of  the  Cathedral.  But  as,  in 
this  operation,  it  is  evident,  that  I  am  conscious  or  immediately 
cognizant  of  the  Cathedral,  as  imaged  in  my  mind ;  so  it  is  equally 
manifest,  that  I  am  not  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  the 
Cathedral  as  existing.  But  still  I  am  said  to  know  it;  it  is  even 
called  the  object  of  my  thought.  I  can,  however,  only  know  it 
mediately,  —  only  through  the  mental  image  which  represents  it 
to  consciousness ;  and  it  can  only  be  styled  the  object  of  thought, 
inasmuch  as  a  reference  to  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of 
representation.    From  this  example  is  manifest,  what  in  general 

1  See  Lect.  zil.  p.  151  #f  «g.— Ed. 
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is  meant  by  immediate  or  inttdtive,  —  what  by  mediate  or  repre- 
sentative knowledge.  All  philosophers  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  our  present  mental  modifications;  and 
all  are  equally  agreed,  if  we  remove  some  verbal  ambiguities,  that 
we  are  only  mediately  cognizant  of  all  past  thoughts,  objects,  and 
events,  and  of  every  external  reality  not  at  the  moment  within  the 
sphere  of  sense.     There  is  but  one  point  on  which  they  are  now  at 

variance,  —  viz.,  whether  the  thinking  subject  is 

The  contrasts  be-      competent  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  aught 

tween  intuiUve  and      ^ynt  the  modifications  of  the  mental  self;  in  other 

Representative  Cogni- 

tion.  words,  whether  we  can  have  any  immediate  per- 

ception of  external  things.     Waiving,  however, 
this  question  for  the  moment,  let  us  articulately  state  what  are  the 
different  conditions  involved  in  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  considered  as  acts.  —  An  act  of  immediate 

knowledge  is  simple;  there  is  nothing  beyond 
.  Conaidered   as      ^^iq  mere  cousciousness,  by  that  which  knows, 

of  that  which  is  known.  Here  consciousness  is 
siibply  contemplative.  On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  mediate  knowl- 
edge is  complex ;  for  the  mind  is  not  only  conscious  of  the  act  as 
its  own  modification,  but  of  this  modification  as  an  object  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  an  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. In  this  act,  consciousness  is  both  representative  and 
contemplative  of  the  representation. 

In  the  s'econd  place,  in  relation  to  their  objects.  —  In  an  imme- 
diate cognition,  the   object  is   single,  and  the 
2.   In  reiauon  to      ^^^^   unequivocal.     Here    the    object   in   con- 

sciousness,  and  the  object  in  existence,  are  the 
same ;  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  esse  intentionale  or  repre^ 
sentatiintm,  coincides  with  the  esse  oititativum.  In  a  mediate 
cognition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  twofold,  and  the  term 
equivocal ;  the  object  known  and  representing  being  different  from 
the  object  unknown,  except  as  represented.  The  immediate  object, 
or  object  known  in  this  act,  should  be  called  the  suhjective  objectj 
or  subject-objecty  in  contradistinction  to  the  mediate  or  unknown 
object,  which  might  be  discriminated  as  the  ohfect-obfecL  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  writings  will  show  you  how  neces- 
sary such  a  distinction  is.;  the  want  of  it  has  caused  Reid  to  puzzle 
himself,  and  Kant  to  perplex  his  readers. 

In  the  third  place,  considered  as  judgments  (for  you  will  recol- 
lect that  every  act  of  Consciousness  involves  an 
gmen  .  affirmation).  —  In  an  intuitive  act,  the  object 

known  is  known  as  actually  existing;  the  cognition,  therefore,  is 
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4.   In   relation   to 
their  sphere. 


6.   In  reference  to 
their  perfection. 


assert oiy,  inasmuch  as  the  reality  of  that,  its  object,  is  given  uncon- 
ditionally as  a  fact.  In  a  representative  act,  on  the  contrary,  the 
represented  object  is  unknown  as  actually  existing ;  the  cognition, 
therefore,  is  problematical,  the  reality  of  the  object  represented 
being  only  given  as  a  possibility,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  object 
representing. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  relation  to  their  sphere.  —  Representative 

knowledge  is  exclusively  subjective,  for  its  im- 
mediate object  is  a  mere  mental  modification, 
and  its  mediate  object  is  unknown,  except  in 
so  far  as  that  modification  represents  it.  Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  consciousness  is  to  be  credited,  is  either  sub- 
jective or  objective,  for  its  single  object  may  be  either  a  phae- 
nomenon  of  the  ego  or  of  the  non-ego,  —  either  mental  or  material. 
In  the  fifth  place,  considered  in  reference  to  their  pei-fection.  — 

An  intuitive  cognition,  as  an  act,  is  complete 
and  absolute,  as  irrespective  of  aught  beyond 
the  dominion  of  consciousness ;  whereas,  a  rep- 
resentative cognition,  as  an  act,  is  incomplete,  being  relative  to, 
and  vicarious  o^  an  existence  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  knowl- 
edge. The  object  likewise  of  the  former  is  complete,  being  at 
once  known  and  real ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  object  known  is 
ideal,  the  real  object  unknown.  In  their  relations  to  each  other, 
immediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  self-sufficient;  mediate  knowl- 
edge, on  the  contrary,  is  incomplete,  as  dependent  on  the  other  for 
its  realization.^ 

Such  are  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  and  such  are  the  principal  contrasts  they  present.  I 
said  a  little  ago  that  this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  signalized, 
had  been  almost  abolished  by  philosophers.     I  ought,  however,  to 

have  excepted  certain  of  the  schoolmen,*  by 
whom  this  discrimination  was  not  only  taken, 
but  admirably  applied;  and,  though  I  did  not 
originally  borrow  it  from  them,  I  was  happy  to 
find  that  what  I  had  thought  out  for  myself,  was  confirmed  by  the 


This  distinction 
taken  by  certain  of 
the  schoolmen. 


1  For  a  ftiller  statement  of  the  points  of 
distinction  between  Immediate  and  Mediate 
Knowledge,  sec  Reid''s  WorkSj  Suppl.  Divert. 
Kote  B,  p.  804-816.  —  Ed. 

2  [See  Durandus,  In  Sent.,  Prologus,  q.  8, 
§  6 :  "  Coguitio  intuitiva,  ilia  que  immediate 
tendit  ad  rem  sibi  pncsentem  objective,  secun- 
dum ejus  actualem  existentiam :  sicut  cum  vi- 
deo coloren  existentem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam 
quam  in  manu  teneo.    Mstrcutiva  ^icitur  om- 


nis  cognitio  qoae  habetur  de  re,  non  sic  reali- 
ter  prcsente  in  ratione  object!  immediate  cog- 
niti.  )  9:  Actua  sensuum  exteriorum  sunt 
intuitiri,  propter  immediatum  ordinem  ad  ob- 
Jecta  sua."  Cf.  John  Major,  In  Sent.,  lib.  i. 
dist.  iii.  q.  2,  f.  83,  and  Tellez,  Sumtna  PhOoso- 
phia.  tom.  ii.  p.  952.]  [Besides  Durandus,  the 
Conimbridenses  refer  to  Scotus,  Ferrariensis, 
Anselm,  Hugo  a  Sancto  Yictore,  the  Master 
of  Sentences,  Aquinas,  Gregory  Ariminensis 
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authority  of  these  subtle  spirits.  The  names  given  in  the  schools 
to  the  immediate  and  mediate  cognitions  were  intuitive  and  o^ 
stractive  (cognitio  intuitive^,  cognitio  abstractiva)^  meaning  by  the 
latter  term  not  merely  what  we,  with  them,  call  abstract  knowl- 
edge, but  also  the  representations  of  concrete  objects  in  the  imagin- 
ation or  memory. 

Now,  possessed  of  this  distinction,  of  which  Reid  knew  nothing, 
and  asserting  far  more  clearly  and  explicitly  than  he  has  ever  done 
the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception,  I  think  the  affirmation  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture  is  not  unwarranted,  —  that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  schoolmen  were  incomparably  superior  to  Reid,  or 
any  modem  philosopher,  in  their  exposition  of  the  true  theory  of 
that  faculty.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  this,  their  doctrine,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  attention,  and  obtained  the  celebrity  it  merits. 
Having  now  prepared  you  for  the  question  concerning  Reid,  I 

shall  proceed  to  its  consideration ;  and  shall,  in 
Order  of  the  di«-      ^yie  first  place,  state  the  arguments  that  may  be 

adduced  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  Reid  did 
not  assert  a  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  —  did  not  accept  the  fact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its  genuine  integrity,  but  only 
deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  originating  a  new  or 
an  important  opinion,  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  form  of  Rep- 
resentation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  state  the  arguments  that 
may  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  his 
doctrine  is  in  truth  the  simple  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism. 
But  before  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  alone  I 

conceive  any  presumption  can  be  founded,  that 

1.    Grounds   on      Reid  is  not  a  Natural  Realist,  but,  like  Brown, 

^hich  Reid  may  be      ^  Cosmothctic  Idealist,  I  shall  state  and  refute 

tnppooed   not  a  I«at- 

uiai  Realist.  the  only  attempt  made  by  Brown  to  support 

Brown'8  single  ar-      this,  his  interpretation   of  Reid's  fundamental 

gnment  in  support  of      doctriuc.    Brown*s  interpretation  of  Reid  seems, 

the   view    that    Reid        .       /.    ^  ^  j    j  -t  •  i.  v     i, 

was  a  Cosmothetio  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  grounded  on  anythmg  which  he 
Idealist,  refuted.  found  in  Reid,  but  simply  on  his  own  assump- 

tion of  what  Reid's  opinion  must  be.  For, 
marvellous  as  it  may  sound.  Brown  hardly  seems  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  anything 
beyond  the  sphere  of  self;  and  I  should  say,  without  qualification, 
that  he  had  never  at  all  imagined  this  possibility,  were  it  not  for 


Palndanns,  C^Jetan,  as  distinguishing  be-  Reid't  Works^  Snppl.  Diss.  B,  p.  812.  — Se« 
tween  knowledge  intuitive  and  abstraoiv*,  abore,  L.  zxi.  p.  292,  and  L.  xxii.  p.  800.  — 
See  Jk  De  Animoy  Ub.  ii.  o.  tI.  q.  8,  p.  196,  and     £d.] 
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the  single  attempt  he  makes  at  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
Reid  holding  such  an  opinion,  when  on  one  occasion  Reid's  Ian- 
gaage  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  actaally  saggested  to  him  the 
question :  Might  that  philosopher  not  perhaps  regard  the  external 
object  as  identical  with  the  immediate  object  in  perception?  In 
the  following  passage,  you  will  observe,  by  anticipation,  that  by 
Sensation,  which  ought  to  be  called  Sensation  Proper,  is  meant  the 
subjective  feeling,  —  the  pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  an  act  of 
sensible  perception ;  and  by  Perception,  which  ought  to  be  called 
Perception  Proper,  is  meant  the  objective  knowledge  which  we 
have,  or  think  we  have,  of  the  external  object  in  that  act.  "'Sen- 
sation,' says  Dr.  Reid, '  can  be  nothing  else  than 

Brown  quoted.  ../,,,▼  .  . 

it  IS  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  m 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.'  But  this  is  surely  equally  true  of  what  he  terms  per- 
ception, which,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is, 
according  to  his  own  accoimt  of  it,  as  different  from  the  object 
perceived  as  the  sensation  is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state 
of  perception,  too,  in  his  own  language,  as  indeed  we  must  say  of 
all  our  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it  can  be  noth- 
ing else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being 
felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  mental,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  object  exciting  it,  which  we  term  material ;  but  so 
also  is  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  perception;  for  Dr. 
Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of  the  systems  which 
ascribe  everything  to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  consider 
the  perception  as  itself  the  object  perceived.  That  in  sensation, 
as  contradistinguished  from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made 
to  an  external  object,  is  true ;  because,  when  the  reference  is  made, 
we  then  use  the  new  term  of  perception ;  but  that  in  sensation 
there  is  no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
is  felt,  —  no  object  independent  of  the  mental  feeling,  is  surely  a 
very  strange  opinion  of  this  philosopher ;  since  what  he  terms  per- 
<jeption  is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  its 
external  object.  The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
"depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that 
fca»  he  understood  in  the  case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its 
objects,  or,  in  othel*  words,  of  those  external  causes  to  which  we 
refer  our  sensations ;  for  the  material  object  itself  he  surely  could 
iDOt  consider  as  fonning  a  part  of  the  perception,  which  is  a  state 
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of  the  mind  alone.  To  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which  this  state 
of  the  mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises ;  and  an  object,  in  this 
only  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occasion  or  canse  of  a  certain  subse- 
quent effect,  must,  on  his  own  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to 
sensation.  Though  he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  object^  as  peculiarly  applied  to  perception,  —  (and,  indeed,  if 
he  had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part  of  his 
system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of  this  single  word,  as 
something  different  from  a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal 
feeling,  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground),  —  he  yet  tells  us  very 
explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  something  more 
than  to  be  the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of  the  mind 
arises  which  he  terms  perception;  for,  in  arguing  against  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  certain 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says,  'that  we  are  not  to 
conceive  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if 
there  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions,  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  there  should 
be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  repre- 
sented by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be 
exactly  like  the  things  signified  by  them,'  he  adds:  'These  two 
opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For  if  the  images  or 
traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  objects  of 
perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not 
perceived  at  all.'  Did  Dr.  Reid,  then,  suppose  that  the  feeling, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  state  of  the 
mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is 
not  strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  liate ;  or  did  he  wish  us 
to  believe  that  matter  itself,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a 
part  of  the  phaenomena  or  states  of  the  mind,  —  a  part,  therefore, 
of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we  term  a  perception  ?  Our 
sensations,  like  our  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some 
cause  or  antecedent.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we 
consider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling 
or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  case  we  consider  it  as 
having  for  its  cause  something  which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and 
independent  of  our  transient  feelings,  —  something  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  former  feelings  suggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  resisting.     But  still,  what 
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we  tliiis  regard  as  extcndcrl  and  resisting,  is  known  to  us  only  bj 
tlie  feelings  which  it  occasions  in  our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its 
rehuion  to  ])ercipient  mind,  can  be,  but  tlic  eause  or  occasion, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  that  chi8S  of  feelings  which  I  term  sensations 
or  percej)tions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

^  The  ])ercipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  affections,  can  be  said  to 
be  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  j)erceiveR,  unless  the  separate  exist- 
ence, either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  l>e  abandone<l  by  us,  the  existence 
of  either  of  whidi,  Dr.  lieid  would  have  been  the  last  of  philoso- 
phers to  yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  perceptions  are  conse- 
quent on  the  j)resence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any  necessary 
connection  subsisting  Ix'tween  them,  but  merely  froni  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  Deity,  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  m«ako  of  their 
mutual  j»ha?nomena ;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  ren- 
dered the  ]»resence  of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that 
affection  of  the  mind  which  is  tcnned  perception  ;  or,  if  it  bo  not  to 
say  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mind  perception 
may  be ;  whether  a  i)rimary  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  or  a  mere 
secondary  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  particular  sensa- 
tion, of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself,  in  either  view  of  it, 
but  a  state  of  the  mind  ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  ante- 
cedent of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  i)roduce,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, all  which  constitutes  i)erception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the  mere  word  perceived, 
different  from  the  jdiysical  reality  which  it  expresses."* 

*  Now  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  reasoning  is,  as  far  as  I  can 

comprehend   it,  to   the   following   effect:  —  To 

Brown's    rcanoning  .  .  ,.    ^  .  /»         ^      •   i  i 

•utcd  and  refuted.  «ssert  an  immediate  perception  of  material  qual- 

ities, is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind ; 
for  that  which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  nature  as 
that  which  immediately  knows. 

But  Reid  was  not  a  materialist,  was  a  sturdy  spiritualist ;  there- 
fore he  could  not  really  maintiun  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
qualities  of  matter. 

The  whole  validity  of  this  argument  consists  in  the  truth  of  the 
major  proposition  (for  the  minor  proposition  that  Reid  was  not  a 
materialist  is  certain),  —  To  assert  an  immediate  perception  of  ma- 
terial qualities,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind  ;  for  that 
which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  essence  as  that 
which  immediately  knows. 

Now  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  constitutes  the  founda- 

l  Leetunfs  on  the  PkHo%opky  of  the  ifiiman  Mind.  Lect.  xxy.  p.  169,  160. 
«Seei>uciiutoiu,p.  eo.  — £d.  *^ 
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lion  of  hiB  argument,  Brown  offers  no  proof.    He  assumes  it  as 

an  axiom.    But  so  far  irom  his  being  entitled 
Hi«    ftmdamentai      ^  ^^       ^    .^  being  too  evident  to  fear  denial, 

proposition  aasumed.  .      .  . 

it  18,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  not  obtrusively 
true,  but,  when  examined,  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  appeal  to  the  only  possible  arbiter  in  the   \ 

case,  —  the  authority  of  consciousness,  —  we  find 
In  the  first  place,  di«-      ^^lox  consciousness  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in 

proved  by  conscious-  ,  .  __  ,_  i^i.  n        » 

jjggg  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  duality  of  exist- 

ence ;  that  is,  it  assures  us  that,  in  the  act  of 
perception,  the  percipient  subject  is  at  once  conscious  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  self,  and  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  not-self.  Reid,  there- 
fore, as  a  dualist,  and  a  dualist  founding  not  on  the  hypotheses  of 
philosophers,  but  on  the  data  of  consciousness,  might  safely  maintain 
the  factiof  our  immediate  perception  of  external  objects,  without 
fear  of  involving  himself  in  an  assertion  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 
matter. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  if  Reid  did  not  maintain  this  immediacy 

of  perception,  and  assert  the  veracity  of  consci- 

in  the  second  place,      ousness,  he  would  at  once  be  forced  to  admit 

^ouid  prove  the  con-      ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^.  ^^  ^^^  unitarian  conclusions  of  ma- 

▼erse  of  what  Brown 

employs  it  to  establish.      terialism  Or  idealism.     Our  knowledge  of  mind 

and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative; 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the 
postulation  of  two  different  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  incompatibility  of  the  double  series  of  phaenomena  to 
coinhere  in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disproved  ?  —  The  presumption 
against  dualism  is  again  decisive.  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity ;  a  plurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed, 
where  the  phaenomena  can  be  explained  by  one.  In  Brown's  theory 
of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  series ; 
and  yet  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought,  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  ^ 
This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents  which  we  refer  to  body, 
as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qualities  we  call  materialy  are 
known  by  us  to  exist,  only  as  they  are  known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the 
same  substance  as  the  qualities  we  denominate  mental.  There  is  an 
apparent  antithesis,  but  a  real  identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  principle  losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philo- 

1  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  Leot.  xxri.  pp.  Gi6,  647. 
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Bophically  absurd ;  on  the  law  of  parcimony,  a  psychological  unita- 
nanism  is  established.  To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
object,  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  of  percep- 
tion, that  they  cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  unitarian  —  whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist,  — 
has  only  to  reply :  —  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object 
being  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act,  the 
hypothetical  dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  known  is  universally 
identical  with  the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now 
derive  the  subject  from  the  object^  the  idealist  derive  the  object 
from  the  subject,  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference, 
nay,  the  nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reality  of  either;  —  the 
hypothetical  realist,  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
of  any,  in  fact  accords  their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Brown's  argument  from  inferring  th%  conclu- 
sion, that  Reid  could  not  have  maintained  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  that  not  only  is  its  inference  expressly 
denied  by  Reid,  but  if  properly  applied,  it  would  prove  the  very 
converse  of  what  Brown  employs  it  to  establish. 

But  there  is  a  ground  considerably  stronger  .than  that  on  which 

Brown  has  attempted  to  evince  the  identity  of 

Eeid'g    equalizing        -r>    . ,,         .    .  ^.  -^x,  -,»  ™« 

Ptenseption  and  imagi-  ^®>^  «  opmion  on  perception  with  his  own.  This 
nation,  a  ground  on  ground  is  his  equalizing  Perception  and  Imag- 
which  he  may  be  8up-  ination.  (Under  Imagination,  you  will  again 
^edi^not  a  Natural      ^^^^^^^  ^h^t  I  include  Reid's  Conception  and 

Memory.)  Other  philosophers  brought  percep- 
tion into  unison  with  imagination,  by  making  perception  a  faculty 
of  mediate  knowledge.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  has  brought  imagina- 
tion into  unison  with  perception,  by  calling  imagination  a  faculty  of 
immediate  knowledge.  Now  as  it  is  manifest  that,  in  an  act  of 
imagination,  tlie  object-object  is  and  can  possibly  be  known  only, 
mediately,  through  a  representation,  it  follows  that  we  must  per- 
force adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  —  we  may  either  suppose  tliat 
Reid  means  by  immediate  knowledge  only  that  simpler  form  of 
representation  from  which  the  idea  or  tertium  quidj  intermediate 
between  the  external  reality  and  the  conscious  mind,  is  thrown  out, 

or  that,  in  his  extreme  horror  of  the  hypothesis 

But  may  be  explained      of  ideas,  he  has  altogether  overlooked  the  ftm- 

oonaistentiy  with  hi«      damcutal  distinction  of  mediate  and  immediate 

doctrine    of   Natural  ..  ,.,,«,.  /» 

u^ignj.  cognition,  by  which  the  faculties  of  perception 

and   imagination   are  discriminated ;  and  that 
thus  his  very  anxiety  to  separate  more  widely  his  own  doctrine  of 
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intuition  from  the  representative  hypotBesis  of  the  philosophers, 
has,  in  fact,  caused  him  abnost  inextricably  to  confound  the  two 
opinions. 

That  this  latter  alternative  is  greatly  the  more  probable,  I  shall 

now  proceed  to  show  you ;  and  in  doing  this,  I 

ihKtl^dLidJxl^Z  ^^S  y^^  ^^  ^^.®P  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®.  necessary  contrasts 
Beaiiam.  ^7  wliich  an  immediate  or  intuitive  is  opposed 

to  a  mediate  or  representative  cognition.  The 
question  to  be  solved  is,  —  Does  Reid  hold  that  in  perception  we 
immediately  know  the  external  reality,  in  its  own  qualities,  as  ex- 
isting; or  only  mediately  know  them,  through  a  representative 
modification  of  the  mind  itself?  In  the  following  proofj  I  select 
only  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  of  passages  which  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Reid,  in  support  of  the  same  conclusions. 
I  am,  however,  confident  that  they  are  sufficient;  and  quotations 
longer  or  more  numerous  would  tend  rather  to  obscure  than  to 
illustrate.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  reality  is  known   in   itself; 
Application  of  the      fQj.  then   Only  can  we  say,  that  it  is  known 
©on  1  ons  o     mme-     . jjQCjj^ge  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is  known. 

diate    Knowledge    to  ^  . 

Eeid's  statements.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate  or  intuitive 

cognition,  rigorously  so  called,  Nor  did  Reid 
contemplate  any  other.  "It  seems  admitted,"  he  says,  "as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really 
perceived  must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist,  is 
impossible.     So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree.*** 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  tepre- 
sentative  object,  in  their  theory,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  immedi- 
ately perceived.  And  so  Reid  understands  them.  "I  perceive 
not,  says^  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself  (so  far  he  agrees 
with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man) ;  but  I 
perceive  an  image,  or  foi-m,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea,  because  I  imme- 
diately i)erceive  it."' 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes 
the  immediate  and  only  object  of  perception.  So  also  Reid;  "On 
the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the  external 
object,  and  I  perceive   it  to  exist."  —  "The  vulgar  undoubtedly 

1  See   this  question    discussed    in   ReitPs         S  TTorXrA,  p.  274.  —  £d. 
Works,  Suppl.  Dissert.  Note  C,  i  ii.  p.  819  et         8  Brid,  —  £d. 
$eq.    Compare  DiseussionSy  p.  68  et  uq.  —  £d. 
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believe  that  it  ia  the  external  object  which  we  immediately  per- 
ceive, and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  question 
the  existence  of  external  objects."^  —  "The  vulgar  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  perceive,  con- 
tinue to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them:  and  are  no  less 
firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  snn  or  the  moon 
they  all  see  the  same  individual  object."*  Speaking  of  Berkeley, — 
"  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which 
we  perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist  This  he  grants."' — "It 
is,  therefore,  acknowledged  by  this  philosopher  to  be  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  our 
senses  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that 
their  existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception."* 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  philosophers  agree  that  consciousness  has 
an  immediate  knowledge,  and  aifords  an  absolute  certainty  of  the 
reality,  of  its  object.  Reid,  as  we  have  seen,  limits  the  name  of 
consciousness  to  self-consciousness,  that  is,  to  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  the  modifications  of  self;  whereas,  he  makes 
perception  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
the  qualities  of  the  not-self. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  either,  1®,  Maintain,  that  his 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality;  or,  2®,  Assert,  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands  to  the  percipient  mind  face  to  face,  in  the 
same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  representa- 
tive theory  of  the  philosopher ;  or,  3%  Declare  the  identity  of  his 
own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  expounded  by  himself 
and  the  philosophers ;  or,  4®,  Declare,  that  his  Perception  affords  us 
equal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  phajnomena,  as  his 
Consciousness  affords  us  of  the  existence  of  internal ;  —  in  all  and 
each  of  these  suppositions,  he  would  unambiguously  declare  him- 
self a  natural  rcalist,  and  evince  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  not  of  a  mediate  or  representative,  but  of  an  immediate  or 
intuitive  knowledge.     And  he  does  all  four. 

The  first  and  secojid.  —  "  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects, 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only  here 
observe,  that  if  external  objects  be  perceived  immediately"  [and 

I  Works,  p.  274.  —  Ed.  8  Works^  p.  2R4.  —  Ed. 

S  Ibid.f  p.  284.  —  Eo.  4  Aid.,  p.  2U9.  —  Ed. 
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he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth  time  that  they  were 
so  perceived],  ^  we  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  their  existence 
as  philosophers  have  to  believe  the  existence  of  ideas,  while  they 
hold  thoin  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception."^ 

TAe  third.  —  Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  worlds 
—  "  TVe  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side,  stand 
all  the  vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and 
guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the 
other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem ;  every 
man,  without  exception,  who  reflects;  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  hmniliation,  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar."* 

The  fourth. — "Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we  perceive 
ideas,  —  sometimes  that  we  are  conscious  of  them.  I  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either  perceive,  or 
of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive 
ideas  or  am  conscious  of  them."' 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion  could  be  adduced ; 
these,  for  brevity,  we  omit. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  confident  that  Reid's  doctrine 

of  Perception  must  be  pronounced  a  doctrine 
General  conciuBion,      ^^  Intuition,  and  not  of  Representation ;  and 

and  caution.  '  '  ' 

though,  as  I  have  shown  you,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  plausible  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  conclusion ;  still,  these  are  greatly  over- 
balanced by  stronger  positive  proofs,  and  by  the  general  analogy 
of  his  philosophy.  And  here  I  would  impress  upon  you  an  im- 
portant lesson.  That  Reid,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  even 
the  founder  of  an  illustrious  school,  could  be  so  greatly  miscon- 
ceived, as  that  an  eminent  disciple  of  that  school  itself  should 
actually  reverse  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine,  —  this 
may  excite  your  wonder,  but  it  ought  not  to  move  you  to  disparage 
either  the  talent  of  the  philosopher  misconceived,  or  of  the  philoso- 
j)her  misconceiving.  It  ought,  however,  to  prove  to  you  the  per- 
manent imj)oi'tanee,  not  only  in  speculation,  but  in  practice,  of 
precise  thinking.  You  ought  never  to  rest  content,  so  long  as 
there  is  aught  vague  or  indefinite  in  your  reasonings,  —  so  long 
as  you  have  not  analyzed  every  notion  into  its  elements,  and 
excluded  the  possibility  of  all  lurking  ambiguity  in  your  expres- 
sions.    One  great,  perhaps  the  one  greatest  advantage,  resulting 

1  WorkSf  p.  4i6.    Cf.  pp.  263,  272.  —  Ed.  S  Works,  p.  802.  —  Ed. 

8  Wories,p.878.— Ed. 
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from  the  cultivation  of  Philosophy,  is  the  habit  it  induces  of  rigor- 
ouii  thout^ht,  that  i&f  of  allowing  nothing  to  pass  without  a  search- 
ing examination,  either  in  your  own  sfieculations.  or  in  thu>e  of 
others.  We  may  never,  perhaps,  arrive  at  truth,  but  we  can 
alwavs  avoid  self-contradiction. 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

THE   PRESENTATIVE   FACULTY. 

I. — PERCEPTION.  —  THE    DISTINCTION    OF    PERCEPTION    PROPER    FROM    SENSA- 
TION  PROPER. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the   review  of  Reid's 

Historical  Account  of  Opinions  on  Perception, 

Recapitulation.  -,       i.   t^  .  ,  ,  r       --» 

and  of  Brown  s  attack  upon  that  account,  I 
proceeded  to  the  question,  —  Is  Reid's  own  doctrine  of  perception 
a  scheme  of  Natural  Realism,  that  is,  did  he  accept  in  its  integrity 
the  datum  of  consciousness, — that  we  are  immediately  cognitive 
both  of  the  phtenomena  of  matter  and  of  the  phtenomena  of  mind ; 
or  did  he,  like  Brown,  and  the  greater  number  of  more  recent 
philosophers,  as  Brown  assumes,  hold  only  the  finer  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that,  in  perception,  the 
external  reality  is  not  the  immediate  object  of  consciousness,  but 
that  the  ego  is  only  determined  in  some  unknown  manner  to  rep- 
resent the  non-ego,  which  representation,  though  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  or  self,  we  are  compelled,  by  an  illusion  of  our  nature, 
to  mistake  for  a  modification  of  matter,  or  not-self?  I  stated  to 
you  how,  on  the  determination  of  this  question,  depended  nearly 
the  whole  of  Reid's  philosophical  reputation ;  his  philosophy  pro- 
fesses to  subvert  the  foundations  of  idealism  and  skepticism,  and 
it  is  as  having  accomplished  what  he  thus  attempted,  that  any 
principal  or  peculiar  glory  can  be  awarded  to  him.  But  if  all  he 
did  was  merely  to  explode  the  cruder  hypothesis  of  representation, 
and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  finer,  —  why,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
from  depriving  idealism  and  skepticism  of  all  basis,  he  only  placed 
them  on  one  firmer  and  more  secure;  and,  in  the  second,  so  far 
fix>m  originating  a  new  opinion,  he  could  only  have  added  one  to 
a  class  of  philosophers,  who,  after  the  time  of  Amauld,  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  who,  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Reid  himself,  certainly  constituted  the  majority.  His  philosophy 
would  thus  be  at  once  only  a  silly  blunder ;  its  pretence  to  origin- 
ality only  a  proclamation  of  ignorance ;  and  so  far  from  being  aa 
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honor  to  the  nation  from  which  it  arose,  and  by  whom  it  was 
respected,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the 
philosophy  of  any  country  in  which  it  met  with  any  milder  treat- 
ment than  derision. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  determination  of  this  question,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  before  you,  more  distinctly  than  had  hith- 
erto been  done,  the  distinction  of  Mediate  or  Representative  from 
Immediate  or  Intuitive  knowledge,  —  a  distinction  which,  though 
overlooked,  or  even  abolished,  in  the  modem  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  psychology.  Throwing  out  of  view,  as  a  now  ex- 
ploded hypothesis,  the  cruder  doctrine  of  representation,  —  that, 
namely,  which  supposes  the  immediate,  or  representative  object 
to  be  something  different  from  a  mere  modification  of  mind, — 
from  the  mere  energy  of  cognitions,  —  I  articulately  displayed  to 
you  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  their  contrasts  and  correla- 
tions. They  are  thus  defined.  Intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge 
is  that  in  which  there  is  only  one  object,  and  in  which  that  object 
is  known  in  itself  or  as  existing.  Representative  or  mediate 
knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  objects, 
—  an  immediate  and  a  mediate  object;  —  the  immediate  object  or 
that  known  in  it^l^  being  a  mere  subjective  or  mental  mode 
relative  to  and  representing  a  reality  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness;— the  mediate  object  is  that  reality,  thus  supposed  and 
represented.  As  an  act  of  representative  knowledge  involves  an 
intuitive  cognition,  I  took  a  special  example  of  such  an  act.  I 
supposed  that  we  called  up  to  our  minds  the  image  of  the  JBgh 
Church.  Now,  here  the  immediate  object,  —  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness, is  the  mental  image  of  that  edifice.  This  we  know,  and 
know  not  as  an  absolute  object,  but  as  a  mental  object  relative  to 
a  material  object  which  it  represents;  which  material  object,  in 
itself,  is,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  of  immediate 
knowledge,  and  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  known  in  its  repre- 
sentation. You  must  observe  that  the  mental  image,  —  the  imme- 
diate object,  is  not  really  different  from  the  cognitive  act  of  im- 
agination itself.  In  an  act  of  mediate  or  representative  knowledge, 
the  cognition  and  the  immediate  object  are  really  an  identical 
modification,  —  the  cognition  and  the  object,  —  the  imagination 
and  the  image,  being  nothing  more  than  the  mental  representation, 
— the  mental  reference  itself  The  indivisible  modification  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  names,  because  it  involves  a  relation  between 
two  terms  (the  two  terms  being  the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
represented),  and  may,  consequently,  be  viewed  in  more  proximate 
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reference  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these.  Looking  to  the 
mind  knowing,  it  is  called  a  cognition,  an  act  of  knowledge,  an 
imagination,  etc.;  —  looking  to  the  thing  represented,  it  is  called 
a  representation,  an  object,  an  image,  an  idea,  etc. 

All  philosophers  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  our  present  mental 
states  is  immediate :  if  we  discount  some  verbal  ambiguities,  all 
would  admit  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  all  that  is  not  now  exist- 
ent^ or  not  now  existent  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  must  be 
mediate  or  representative.  The  only  point  on  which  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  can  obtain  is,  —  Whether  the  ego  or  mind  can 
be  more  than  mediately  cognizant  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  non-ego 
or  matter. 

I  then  detailed  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  held 

that  Reid's   doctrine  of  Perception  is  one  of 

ummaryo  t  er^  Natural  Realism,  and  not  a  form  of  Cosmo- 
sons  for  iioldmg  Reid  ,  , 

a  Xatui-ai  Realist.  thetic  Idealism,  as   supposed   by  Brown.    An 

immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  as  existing,  —  consequently,  in  this  case,  knowledge 
and  existence  infer  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  the 
object  because  it  exists,  —  and,  on  the  other,  the  object  exists,  since 
it  is  known.  Tliis  is  expressly  maintained  by  Reid,  and  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers.  In  the  fii*st  place,  on.  this  principle,  the 
philosophers  hold^that  ideas  (whether  on  the  one  hypothesis  of 
representation,  or  on  the  other)  necessarily  exist,  because  immedi- 
ately known.  Now,  if  Reid,  fully  aware  of  this,  assert  that,  on  his 
doctrine,  the  external  reality  holds,  in  the  act  of  perception,  the 
same  immediate  relation  to  the  mind,  in  which  the  idea  or  represen- 
tative image  stands  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophers ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, on  the  one  opinion,  we  have  the  same  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  as,  on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of 
the  ideal  world;  —  if,  I  say,  he  does  this,  he  unambiguously  pro- 
claims himself  a  natural  realist.  And  that  this  he  actually  does,  I 
showed  you  by  various  quotations  from  his  writings. 

In  the  second  place,  upon  the  same  principle,  mankind  at  large 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external  universe,  because  they 
believe  that  the  external  universe  is  by  them  immediately  perceived. 
This  fact,  I  showed  you,  is  acknowledged  both  by  the  philosophers, 
who  regard  the  common  belief  itself  as  an  illusion,  and  by  Reid. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  declares  that  he  coincides  with  the 
vulgar,  in  opposition  to  the  learned,  belief,  he  must  again  be  held 
unambiguously  to  pronounce  his  doctrine  of  perception  a  scheme 
of  natural  realism.  And  that  he  emphatically  makes  this  declara- 
tion, I  also  proved  to  you  by  sundry  passages.  ^ 

42 
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l\  i}.c  '\i\r*\  ]>^aiv,  1m  i  J  .iiul  all  philosophers  are  st  one  iij  nuo- 
t  iiriiiij  th:.T  m  ir-*-i»]i^*'i»»u>su*SN  as  iinincdiatelr  cognizaiit  of  i^ir 
iM'-ijt  i!  TiKNliTii-.-iTiitiiN,  atr^nls  us  aii  ab£k>lute  assunuioe  cff  tlieir  vxis*- 
*  i,f* .  IfTljcii  Ikt  i.l  liol.l  th:ii  ]viwption  is  as  immediat'eJT  c*(ipiizazc 
'J  1  li<'  tvuriial  ino.]itu-:)tion«  as  S('lf*o<nisoiou8ness  is  of  tbf  inierLx. 
Mi'l  i!j:it  tht'  liiif  iMpiiiiiM)  iluis  al)oi\l8\is  an  equal  cerLainn'  afuit- 
I'.iiiiy  of  it^  olijcri  :l^  tliv>  tho  oiluT«  —  on  this  sappcistir»ii.  i;  '» 
iinnnU-^i  that  l»ii>l,  n  iliinl  tiiiu\  unambiguously  declares  Lii>  cif*^ 
iijiif  of  |»('ivi'ptit»n  a  (livirino  of  natunil  realism.  And  thai  iit 
'l'i«  >  >o.  J  j»rovi-«l  by  \:)nous  quotations. 

I  iiiivlit  have  n«»tit'r«l,  in  tlio  tourth  place,  that  Rcid's  aaeern  il 
Dial  <iiir  belief  in  tho  rxi^toutv  of  o\tonial  things  is  immedijae;.  and 
iii»i  I  lie  ri'sult  <if  inferiMU'i'  or  riMsoninj;,  is  wholly  incompatible  irrji 
iIh  •bM'iriiie  ttf  a  rej>n.»sentativo  porooj»tion.  I  do  not,howeTer-  lay 
iHiK  h  hirev^  f>n  this  ari;unu*iit,  bivausi*  wo  may  possibly  suspect  \hA 
In  iii.iKeri  I  lie  .same  mistake  in  roiTirtl  to  the  term  immfdiiituns 
.i|.|.lii  .1  III  this  belief,  whii'h  lie  iKvs  in  its  a])p1ication  to  our  reji*- 
.1  iii.iiMe  ciiMiiitions.  ]>ut«  in<le]K'ndently  of  this,  the  three  fonner 
•••.iiiiiM  iii>i  iiM*  amply  sulHoiont  to  ostabliNh  our  conclusion. 

Ilni-  >iir  ilif  <:n>un<ls  on  whieh  I  would  maintain  that  Brovn 
I-  •  M  .1  iinU  niihtakeii,  but  absi»lutoly  n»vorsi»d  the  fundamental 
I  lin  ijli'  III   |{ei<rM  philosophy;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that 

'I.      .1 I  pei|»Ie\ity  of  Keid's  exposition,  arising  from  his  non- 

ii  Mil  II  .11   mI    I  lie   two  possible  tonus  of  ^'presentation,  and  his 

niii  i   11  III    II  piehfiitativo  aihl  vi*  intuitive  knowledge,  afford  a 

I.   i   ill.  ..iiipi  hill   jipnlui^^y  for  tlioso  wlio  mii^lit  misa]>prehend  his 

iM    imIii..       Ill    iliiM  iliieussioii,  it  maybe  matter  of  surprise,  that  I 

I I  I 'illi  i|  III    the  evidenee  of  Mr.  Stewart.     The  truth  is, — 

li      I'iti iIImmI    nil  apjilieable  testimony  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Hi M  .  i>Hi  Mil  iii.i   iif  the  doetrine  of  pereeption  are  brief  and 

'■  ••■  III.   HMil    1,1.    |.i  nihhMit,  to  refer  tho  reader  to  Reid  for  the 
i  I. ill.. 

IM  Mm   ilfii  iHiMi  III  Mil  Intuitive  perception  of  external  objects, — 

\iliirli,  as  a  fact  of  eonseiiuisness,  ought  to  be 

"  "  "'    "" •        iiniiiiiillilonally  admitted, —  Keid  has  the  merit, 

'     '  ,     .!  ""'  ,  if         HI  iliivif  latter  times,  of  Ix'iui?  the  first  champion. 

I I  Inn  n  already  noticed  that,  among  the  scholastic 

pliiliihi>pln«rM,  there  were  Home  who  maintained 
I  III.  u'liiMi  dm  lilne,  iiimI  willi  liir  greater  clearness  and  comprehension 
Hem  Id  id  '  Tliene  iipininns  are,  however,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
ni'M  M-M.  wliiilly  iiiikiiiiwn  ;  ami  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
Hull  Hiiii  npeeiilaliiiriM  had  exert«*d  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 

I  Hit  iilM>\it,  |i|i  a»2,  JJOO,  3M,  iiuttM.  —  Kd. 
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Two  modem  philos- 
ophere,  previously  to 
Reid,  held  Intuitive 
Perceptioii. 


upon  a  thinker  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  had  been  done 
by  previous  philosophers,  as  Reid.     Since  the  revival  of  lett<ir8, 1 

have  met  with  only  two,  anterior  to  Reid,  whose 
doctrine  on  the  present  question  coincided  with 
his.  One  of  these  may,  indeed,  be  discounted; 
for  he  has  stated  his  opinions  in  so  paradoxical 
a  manner,  that  his  authority  is  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.!  The  other,*  who  flourished  aboutr  a  century  before  Reid, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  stated  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive,  and  refuted 
the  counter  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  with  a  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  far  superior  to  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
Both  of  these  authors,  I  may  say,  are  at  present  wholly  unknown. 

Having  concluded  the  argument  by  which  I  endeavored  tO  satisfy 
you  that  Reid's  doctrine  is  Natural  Realism,  I  should  now  proceed 
to  show  tliat  Natural  Realism  is  a  more  philosophical  doctrine  than 
Hypothetical  Realism.  Before,  however,  taking  up  the  subject,  I 
think  it  better  to  dispose  of  certain  subordinate  matters,  with  which 
it  is  proper  to  have  some  preparatory  acquaintance. 

Of  tliese  the  first  is  the  distinction  of  Perception  Proper  from 
Sensation  Proper. 


1  The  philosopher  here  meant  is  probably 
John  Sergeant,  who  inculcated  a  doctrine  of 
Bealism  af^ainst  modem  philosophers  gener- 
ally, and  Lcicke  in  particular,  —  in  his  Method 
to  ScUnee  (1G96),  and  Solid  Philosophy  asurted 
against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists  (1697).  See, 
of  the  latter  work.  Preface,  especially  fj  7, 
18, 19;  pp.  23,  42,  44,  58  et  seq.,  142,  338  et  uq. 
See  below,  p.  353.  —  Ed. 

2  The  latter  of  the  two  philosophers  here 
referred  to,  is  doubtless  Peter  Poiret.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Author's  Common-Place 
Book,  as  holding  a  more  correct  opinion  than 
Reid  on  the  point  raised  in  the  text.  Poiret 
was  bom  in  1616,  and  died  in  1719.  He  states 
his  doctrine  as  follows:  *'In  nobis  duplicia 
generis  (8a1tem  quantum  ad  cognitionem, 
voce  hac  late  sumpta)  facultates  inesse ;  reales 
alteras,  quas  res  ipsas;  alteras  umbratiles, 
quae  rerum  picturos,  umbrasve  sive  ideas  ex- 
hibeant:  et  utrasque  quidem  facultates  illas 
iterum  duplices  existere;  nempe,  vel  reales 
spiritales,  pro  rebus  spiritalibus;  vel  reales 
corporeas,  pro  rebus  materialibus.  SpiritaUs 
reales  sunt  passivus  intellectus  sensnsque  spir- 
italcs  et  intimi,  qui  ab  objectis  ipsis  realibua 
ac  spiritalibus,  eoramve  effluviis  veris  afflciun- 
tur.  .  .  .  CorporetB  reales  fkcultates  sunt  (hoc 
in  negotio)  vitius  sensusque  ceteri  corporei  qui 
1^  objectis  ipt<is  corporeis  affecti,  eorum  ex- 
nibent  nobis  cognitionem  sensucde.  Umbratiles 
auiem  facultates  (quae  sunt  ipsa  hominis,  Batio 


sive  intellectus  activns)  comparent  maxime, 
qnando  objectis  sive  rebus  qua»  fkonltatea 
reales  affecerunt,  eommque  affectione  et  efflu- 
viis  absentibus,  mens  aetivitate  sua  eorumdem 
imagines  sive  ideas  in  se  excitat  et  considerat. 
£t  hoc  quidem  modo  idealiter  sive  per  ideam 
possunt  quoque  cognosci,  Deus,  Mentes,  Cot" 
pora.^^  CogitcUiones  Rationales^  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  p. 
176,  (edit.  1715)— first  published  apparently 
in  1675.    Again  he  says:  '^Intellectus  triplex. 

Intellectus  sive  facultas  percipiendi, 

cnjus  objectum  ipseraet  Dens  est  cju^que  di- 
vine opcrationes  ac  emanationes,  dicitur  a 
me  inteUeetus  divinus^  ac  mere  passiciu  sive 
receptivus;  qui  etiam  inteUigentia  dici  potest. 
Intellectus,  sive  facultas  percipiendi,  ciijua 
objectum  sunt  res  hi^us  mundi  naturalet 
eammque  realia  effluvia,  dicitur  a  me  intel- 
lectus animalis  sive  sensualism  qui  quoque 
mere  passivus  est.  Intellectus  vero  cujof 
objecta  sunt  pictune  et  imagines  ao  idesB 
rerum,  quas  ipsemet  format  et  varie  regit, 
sive  imaginei  illse  ideseve  sint  de  rebus  spirit- 
alibus sive  de  corporeis,  dicitnr  a  me  Batio 
kmnana  vel  intellectus  aetivus  et  picturarius 
.  .  .  intellectus  idealis.  De/ensio  Methodi  In- 
veniendi  Verum^  H  2,  4,  p.  113.  Cf.  H  If  6* 
Opera  Posthuma,  (edit  1721).  Cf.  his  De  Vera 
Mfthodo  Livniendi  Verum^  pars  i.  H  20,  21,  pp. 
23,  24,  (1st  edit.  1692),— prefixed  to  his  Ds 
Eruditions.    See  p.  208,  note  2. — Ed. 


\ 
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I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  word  Perception  is,  in 

the  language  of  philosophers  previous  to  Reid, 
The  distinction  of  Per-  used  in  a  very  extensive  signification.  By  Des- 
oepUon  Proper  from      cartes,  Malebranchc,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  others, 

SeiiMtion  Proper.  ...  i         :i   •  i  ^  i      • 

TT     *  *u  *      T>         It  18  employed  m  a  sense  almost  as  unex elusive 

Uiie  of  the  term  Per-  , 

•eption  previously  to  &8  consciousness  in  its  widest  signifieation.  By 
K«w.  Reid,  this  word  was    limited   to   our  faculty 

acquisitive  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  branch  of 
this  faculty  whereby,  through  the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  world.  But  his  limitation  did  not  stop-AsefS  *  'In  the 
act  of  external  perception,  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  He  ought,  per- 
haps, t6  have  called  these  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper^ 
when  employed  in  his  special  meaning ;  for,  in  the  language  of 
other  philosophers,  sensation  was  a  term  which  included  his  Per- 
ception, and  perc^tion  a  term  comprehensive  of  what  he  called 
Sensation. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  precision  in  Reid's  account  of  Perception 

and  Sensation.      Of  Perception  he  says:    "Ifi 

Reid's  account  of      therefore,  we  attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind. 

Perception. 

which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external 
object  of  sense,  we  shall  find  in  it  these  three  things.  Firsts 
Some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived.  Secondly^  A 
strong  and  irresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  present  existence ; 
and,  Thirdly y  That  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and 
not  the  effect  of  reasoning. 

"•Firsts  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  an  object  without  having  some 
notion  or  conception  of  what  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  object  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  but  when  we  perceive 
the  object,  we  must  have  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time ; 
and  we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  steady  notion  of  the  object 
while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from  memory  or  imagination, 
when  it  is  not  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  perception,  the  notion  which 
om*  senses  give  of  the  object  may  be  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct  in  all  possible  degrees."  i 

Now  here  you  will  observe  that  the  "  having  a  notion  or  concep- 
tion," by  which  he  explains  the  act  of  perception. 

Wanting   hi    pre-  .    ,  /»         ,       ,  ,,,,,,-. 

^,^1^  might  at  first  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  held, 

as  Brown  supposes,  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  ;  for  notion  and  conception  are  generally  used  by 
philosophers  for  a  representation  or  mediate  knowledge  of  a  thing. 

1  IntetUctual  Powers^  Essay  ii.  o.  T.     Wwhs^  p.  253. 
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But,  though  Reid  cannot  escape  censure  for  ambiguity  and  yague- 
ness,  it  appears,  from  the  analogy  of  his  writings,  that  by  notion  or 
conception  he  meant  nothing  more  than  knowledge  or  cognition. 

Sensation  he  thus  describes:  "Almost  all  our  perceptions  have 

corresponding  sensations,  which  constantly  ac- 
nsa  on.  company  them,  and,  on  that  account,  arc  very 

apt  to  be  confounded  with  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  expect  that 
the  sensation,  and  its  corresponding  perception,  should  be  distin* 
guished  in  common  language,  because  the  purposes  of  common  life 
do  not  i*equire  it.  Language  is  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary conversation;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
make  distinctions  that  are  not  of  common  use.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  quality  perceived,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
perception,  often  go  under  the  same  name. 

"This  makes  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  ambiguous, 
and  this  ambiguity  hath  very  much  perplexed  the  philosophers.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  instances,  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  our  sensations  and  the  objects  of  perception. 

"  When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel,  considered  by  itself, 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It 
aficcts  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the  mind 
may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought  of  the  rose  or  any  other 
object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its 
very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  tliat  we 
before  observed,  that  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard 
to  all  sensations. 

"  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling 
arose.  Perception  has  always  an  external  object;  and  the  object 
of  my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I 
discern  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases  when  it  is  removed, 
I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be  in  the  rose 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the 
object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  per- 
ception."^ 

Sy  perceptian^  Reid,  therefore,  means  the  objective  knowledge  we 

I  hUelUetmal  Powers^  ISmmj  ii.  eh.  10.     QM.  IForfo,  p.  810. 
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Reid  anticipated  in 
hi*  distinction  of  Per- 
ception Arom  Sensa- 
tion. 


Halebranche. 


have  of  an  external  reality,  through  the  senses ;  by  sensation^  the 

subjective  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  with 
which  the  organic  operation  of  sense  is  accom- 
panied. This  distinction  of  the  objective  from 
the  subjective  element  in  the  act  is  important. 
Reid  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  this  distinc- 
tion. He  himself  notices  of  Malebranche  that " he  distinguished  more 
accurately  than  any  philosopher  had  done  before,  the  objects  which 
we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  perception  of  the  object.  As 
in  many  things,  so  particularly  in  this,  he  has  great  merit ;  for  this, 
I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  understanding 
both  of  our  external  senses,  and  of  other  powers  of  the  mind."*    I 

may  notice  that  Malebranche's  distinction  is 
into  Iclee^  corresponding  to  Reid's  Perception, 
and  Sentiment^  corresponding  to  his  Sensation ;  and  this  distinction 
is  as  precisely  marked  in  Malebranche*  as  in  Reid.  Subsequently 
to  Malebranche,  the  distinction  became  even  common ;  and  there  is 

no  reason  for  Mr.  Stewart'  being  struck  when 

J"i^''''^''^T°'      ^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  Crousaz  and  Hutcheson.    It  is  to 
jjgy       '  '  be  found  in  Le  Clerc,*  in  Sinsart,*  in  Buffier,®  in 

Genovesi,^  and  in  many  other  philosophers.  It 
is  curious  that  Malebranche's  distinction  was  apprehended  neither 
by  Locke  nor  by  Leibnitz,  in  their  counter  examinations  of  the 
theory  of  that  j)hilosopher.  Both  totally  mistake  its  import.  Male- 
branche, however,  was  not  the  original  author  of  the  distinction. 

He  himself  professedly  evolves  it  out  of  Des- 
cartes.^ But  long  previously  to  Descartes,  it 
had  been  clearly  established.  It  formed  a  part  of  that  admirable 
doctrine  of  perception  maintained  by  the  party  of  the  Schoolmen 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.®    I  find  it,  however,  long  prior  to 

them.  It  is,  in  particular,  stated  with  great 
precision  by  Plotinus,*"  and  even  some  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  discoveries  of  modern 
philosophy. 


Descartes. 


Plotinus. 


1  Inttlteetual  Powers,  Essay  ii.  ch.  vii.  CoU. 
WorkSf  p.  266. 

«  Redurdu  de  la  YMU,  lib.  iii.  part  ii.  ch. 
Ti.  and  vii.,  with  Eclaircissement  on  text. 
See  ReitPa  Works,  pp.  834,  887. —Ed. 

8  Philosophieal  Rssat/s,  notes  F  and  G.  The 
paasages  from  Hutcheson  and  Crousaz  are 
giren  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of  the 
CoOeettd  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  420.  —Ed. 

4  PneumatoUtgia^  S  i.  cbap.^r.  Qpem  Phi- 
UtopkUa^  torn.  ii.  p.  81  (edit.  1726).  —  £d. 


5  [ReeueU  des  Pensies  sur  T  Immortaliti  di 
r  Ante,  119.] 

6  First  Thtths,  part  i.  ch.  xiv.  ff  109—111, 
Cf.  Remarlcs  on  Crousaz,  art.  viii.  p.  427 
(Eng.  Trans). —Ed. 

7  [Elfmenta  Metaphysics,  pars  ii.  p.  12.] 

8  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  831.  — Ed. 

9  See  above,  1.  xxiii.  p.  316,  and  Reid^s 
Works,  p.  887.— Ed. 

10  Enn,  iii.  vi.  2.  See  J2«uf «  Works,  p.  887.  -- 
Ed. 
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Before  proceeding  to  state  to  you  the  great  law  which  regulates 

the  mutual  relation  of  these  phenomena,  —  % 

The  nature  of  the      law  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  our 

a^^-^'^sTJ^Il!^^      psychologists, — it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words, 

iiiuatrated.  illustrative  of  the  nature   of  the  phaenomena 

themselves ;  for  what  you  will  find  in  Reid,  i« 
by  no  means  either  complete  or  definite. 

The  opposition  of  Perception  and  Sensation  is  true,  but  it  is  not 

a  statement  adequate  to  the  generality  of  the 
contrast.     Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of 

eeption  and  Senration,        i  i     i  i  *f  r 

the  special  manifes-  knowledge,  and  scnsatiou  only  a  special  kind 
tation  of  a  contrast  of  feeling;  and  JKhowledge  and  Feding^  you 
which  universally  di-      ^'^  rccoll^ct,  are  two  out  of  the  three  great 

Tides  Knowledge  and  ,  .    ^  ,  .   ,  .  .,        t    . -•    i      i 

P^jij,  classes,   mto  which  we   primarily   divided  the 

phenomena  of  mind.  Conation  was  the  third. 
Now,  as  perception  is  only  a  special  mode  of  knowledge,  and  sensa- 
tion only  a  special  mode  of  feeling,  so  the  contrast  of  perception 
and  sensation  is  only  the  special  manifestation  of  a  contrast,  which 
universally  divides  Uie  generic  pluenomena  themselves.  It  ought, 
therefore,  in  the  firet  place,  to  have  been  noticed,  that  the  generic 
phaenomena  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  always  found  coexistent, 
and  yet  always  distinct;  and  the  opposition  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion should  have  been  stated  as  an  obtrusive,-  but  still  only  a  par- 
ticular exami)le  of  the  general  law.  But  not 
Perception  rroper  only  is  the  distinction  of  perception  and  sensa- 
and  Sensation  Pro-  ^^^^  ^^^^  generalized,— not  referred  to  its  cate- 
rer,  precisely  distin-  °  v    i      •  .        -^    •  ^  •     i 

g„igi,^  gory,  by  our  psychologists;  it  is  not  concisely 

and  j)recisely  stated.  A  cognition  is  objective, 
that  is,  our  consciousness  is  then  relative  to  something  different 
from  the  present  state  of  the  mind  itself;  a  feeling,  on  the  contrary, 
is  subjective,  that  is,  our  consciousness  is  exclusively  limited  to  the 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  by  the  thinking  subject.  Cognition 
and  feeling  are  always  coexistent.  The  purest  act  of  knowledge  is 
always  colored  by  some  feeling  of  i)leasure  or  pain  ;  for  no  energy 
is  absolutely  indifferent,  and  the  grossest  feeling  exists  only'  as  it  is 
known  in  consciousness.  This  being  the  case  of  cognition  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  the  same  is  true  of  perception  and  sensation  in  par- 
ticular. Perception  proper  is  the  consciousness,  through  the  senses, 
of  the  qualities  of  an  object  known  as  different  from  self;  Sensation 
proi)er  is  the  consciousness  of  the  subjective  affection  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  accompanies  that  act  of  knowledge.  Perception  is  thus 
the  objective  element  in  the  complex  state,  —  the  element  of  cog- 
nition ;  sensation  is  the  subjective  element,  —  the  element  of  feeling. 
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The  most  remarkable  defect,  however,  in  the  present  doctrine 

upon  this  point,  is  the  ignorance  of  our  psycholo- 
Tbe  grand  law  by         -^^  -^^  ^^  ^^  ^^le  law  by  which  the  phfiB- 

which  the  phacnomena  ,  ,  /%      • 

of  Knowledge  and  nomena  of  cognition  and  feeling, — of  perception 
Feeling,  —  PercepUon  and  sensation,  are  governed,  in  their  reciprocal 
and    Sensation,    are      relation.    This  law  IS  simple  and  universal ;  and, 

Governed  in  their  re-  ,    -  /»  •    ^         •»  • 

ciprocai  relation.  ^"^^  cnounccd,  its  proof  IS  found  m  every  men- 

tal manifestation.  It  is  this:  Knowledge  and 
Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  though  always  coexistent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.*  That  these  two  elements 
are  always  found  in  coexistence,  as  it  is  an  old  and  a  notorious 
truth,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  prove.  But  that  these  elements 
are  always  fodnd  to  coexist  in  an  inverse  proportion,  —  in  support 
of  this  universal  fact,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  proof  and  illus- 
tration. 

In  doing  this  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of 

Perception   and   Sensation.     These   afford  .the 
Established  and  ii-      ^^^^  examples  of  the  generic  relation  of  knowl- 

liutrated.  *  ° 

edge  and  feeling;  and  we  must  not  now  turn 
aside  from  the  special  faculty  with  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  take  fi*om  a  comparison  of  the  several 

senses ;   and  it  will  be  found  that,  precisely  as 
1.  From  a  compari-       ^  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le  one  element,  it  has  less 

fion     of    the    several 

ggjjjj^  of  the  Other.    Laying  Touch  aside  for  the  mo- 

ment, as  this  requires  a  special  explanation,  the 
other  four  Senses  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  according  as 
perception,  the  objective  element,  or  sensation,  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, predominates.  The  two  in  which  the  former  element  prevails, 
are  Sight  and  Hearing;  the  two  in  which  the  latter,  are  Taste  and 
Smell.* 
Now,  here,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  Sight,  at  the  same 

instant^  presents  to  us  a  greater  number  and  a 
greater  variety  of  objects  and  qualities,  than 
any  other  of  the  senses.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  perception,  —  the 
objective  element,  is  at  its  maximum.  But  sensation,  —  the  sub- 
jective element,  is  here  at  its  minimum ;  for,  in  the  eye,  we  experi- 
ence less  organic  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  impressions  of  its  appro- 
priate objects  (colors),  than  we  do  in  any  other  sense. 

Next  to  Sight,  Hearing  affords  us,  in  the  ]^hortest  interval,  the 

1  This  law  is  enunciated  by  Kant,  Anthro-  sie  viel  lehren  sollen,  mVissen  sie  msssig  afBci- 

po/ogw,  (  20.    Kant's  words  are,  ''  Je  sUrker  rcn."  Anthr.  (  20,(  Werke,  edit  Boscnkranzaud 

die  Sinne,  bei  eben  demselben  Grade  deg  auf  Bchnbert,  vii.  part  2,  p.  61.)    Seet.  20  of  this 

tie  geschebencn  Einflusscs,  sich  affieirt  fdhlen,  edition  corresponds  to  (  19,  edit.  1800.  —  Ed. 

deito  weniger  Uhren  sie.    Umgekehrt;  wenn  S  Compare  Kant,  Anthropolngie^  ( 16.— Ed. 
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greatest  variety  and  multitude  of  cognitions ;  and  as  siglit  divides 

space  almost  to  infinity,  through  color,  so  hear- 
ing does  the  same  to  time,  through  sound.  Hear- 
ing is,  however,  much  less  extensive  in  its  sphere  of  knowledge  or 
perception  than  sight ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  is  its  capacity  of 
feeling  or  sensation  more  intensive.     We  have  greater  pleasure  and 
greater  pain  from  single  sounds  than  from  single  colors ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  concords  and  discords,  in  the  one  sense,  affect  us  more  agree- 
ably or  disagreeably,  than  any  modifications  of  light  in  the  other.* 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  the  degree  of  sensation,  that  is,  of  pleasure 
.01,        ^^  P^^^>  ^  great  in  proportion  as  the  ])erception, 

Tft9te  and  Smell.  ,        ,        i./»  »  ■»  *v»i.  » 

that  IS,  the  information  they  afford,  is  small.    In 
all  these  senses,  therefore,  —  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  Smell,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  holds  good. 
The  sense  of  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  I  have  re- 
served, as   this  requires   a  word   of  comment, 
t  Some  philosophers  include  under  this  name  all 

our  sensitive  perceptions,  not  obtained  through  some  of  the  four 
special  organs  of  sense,  that  is,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell ;  otliers, 
again,  divide  tlie  sense  into  several.  To  us  at  present  this  differ- 
ence is  of  no  interest :  for  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  sensation  predominates,  perception 
is  feeble ;  and  in  those  where  perception  is  lively,  sensation  is  obtuse. 
In  the  finger  points,  tactile  perception  is  at  its  height;  but  there 
is  hardly  another  part  of  the  body  in  which  sensation  is  not  more 
acute.  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  if  viewed  as  a  single 
sense,  belongs,  therefore,  to  both  classes,  —  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective.    But  it  is  more  correct,  as  we  shall  see,  to  regard  it  as  a 

plurality  of  senses,  in  which  case  Touch,  prop- 

Jr?/Cil^8^''^^""      ^^^y^  ^^  ^^^^^'  having  a  piincipal  organ  in  the 

finger  points,  will  belong  to  the  first  class,  —  the 
class  of  objective  senses,  —  the  perceptions,  —  that  class  in  which 
philosophy  proper  predominates. 

The  analogy,  then,  which  we  have  thus  seen  to  hold  good  in  the 

several  senses  in  relation  to  each  other,  prevails 
2.  From  the  wverai      likewise  among  the  several  impressions  of  the 

impressions     of     the  ^  .  .         • 

same  sense.     Impressions  m  the  same   sense^ 


Muiieteni»e. 


differ  both  in  degree  and  in  quality  or  kind.    By 
impression  you  'will  observe  that  I  mean  no  explanation  of  the 

1  [In  regard  to  the  ftubjective  and  objective  as,  what  ia  more  nittJeotlve  altbrds  a  much 

nature  of  tlie  semntions  of  the  several  sensee,  lees  distinct  remembrance.    Thus,  what  we 

or  rather  the  perceptions  we  have  through  perceive  by  the  eye,  is  better  remembered 

them,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  more  than  what  we  bear.]  —  Oral  Jnterpokuion, 
tt^tcUre  is  more  easily  remembered;  where- 

43 
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mode  in  which  the  external  reality  acts  upon  the  sense  (the  met- 
aphor you  must  disregard),  but  simply  the  fact  of  the  agency  itselC 

^.^        .  ,  Takinff,  then,  their  difference  in  degree,  and  sup- 

Difference  in  degree.  .  /%         . 

posing  that  the  degree  of  the  impression  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  the  sensation,  it  cannot  certainly  be  said,  that 
the  minimum  of  sensation  infers  the  maximum  of  perception ;  for 
perception  always  supposes  a  certain  quantum  of  sensation :  but  this 
is  undeniable,  that,  above  a  certain  limit,  perception  declines,  in 
proportion  as  sensation  rises.  Thus,  in  the  sense  of  sight,  if  the 
impression  be  strong  we  are  dazzled,  blinded,  and  consciousness 
is  limited  to  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  sensation,  in  the  intensity 
of  which,  perception  has  been  lost. 

Take  now  the  difference,  in  kind,  of  impressions  in  the  same  sense. 

Of  the  senses,  take  again  that  of  Sight.     Sight, 

Difference  In  kind.       as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  is  cognizant  of  color. 

Sight;  Color,  and  Fig-       ^^^^  through  color,  of  figure.    But  ttough  figure 

nre,M  sources  of  pleaa-        .     ,  ,      .i.  i         ,  -  Zn    ^ 

^^  IS  known  only  through  color,  a  very  imperfect 

cognizance  of  color  is  necessary,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  (and  it  is  not  a  rare  one)  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  the  faculty  of  discriminating  colors.  These  persons,  who  prob- 
ably perceive  only  a  certain  difference  of  light  and  shade,  have  as 
clear  and  distinct  a  cognizance  of  figure,  as  others  who  enjoy  the 
sense  of  sight  in  absolute  perfection.  This  being  understood,  you 
will  observe,  that,  in  the  vision  of  color,  there  is  more  of  sensation ; 
in  that  of  figure,  more  of  pei'ception.  Color  affords  our  faculties  of 
knowledije  a  far  smaller  number  of  differences  and  relations  than 
figure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  yields  our  capacity  of  feeling  a  far 
more  sensual  enjoyment.  But  if  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  color 
be  more  gross  and  vivid,  tliat  from  figure  is  more  refined  and  per- 
manent. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  more  intense  a  pleasure, 
the  shorter  is  its  duration.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  grosser  and 
more  intense  than  those  of  intellect ;  but^  while  the  former  alternate 
speedily  with  disgust,  with  the  latter  we  are  never  satiated.  The 
same  analogy  holds  among  the  senses  themselves.  Those  in  which 
sensation  predominates,  in  which  pleasure  is  most  intense,  soon  pall 
upon  us ;  whereas  those  in  which  perception  predominates,  and 
which  hold  more  immediately  of  intelligence,  afford  us  a  less  exclu- 
sive but  a  more  enduring  gratification.  How  soon  are  we  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  compared  with  those  of  the  eye ; 
and,  among  the  objects  of  the  former,  the  meats  that  please  the 
most  are  soonest  objects  of  disgust.  This  is  too  notorious  in  regard 
ijo  taste  to  stand  in  need  of  proof  But  it  is  no  less  certain  in  the 
case  of  vision.    In  Painting,  there  is  a  pleasure  derived  from  a  vivid 
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and  harmonious  coloring,  and  a  pleasure  from  the  drawing  and 
grouping  of  the  figures.  The  two  pleasures  are  distinct,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  incompatible.  For  if  we  attempt  to  combine 
them,  the  grosser  and  more  obtrusive  gratification,  which  we  find 
in  the  coloring,  distracts  us  from  the  more  refined  and  intellectual 

enjoyment  we  derived  from  the  relation  of  figure ; 
noted""        "  "        while,  at  the  same  time,  the  disgust  we  soon 

experience  from  the  one  tends  to  render  us  insen- 
sible  to  the  other.  This  is  finely  expressed  by  a  modem  Latin  poet 
of  high  genius: 

"  Mcnsnra  rebiu  est  sua  dalclbas; 
Ut  quodqno  mentes  saavias  afflcit, 
Fastidiani  sic  triflte  secum  . 
Limite  proximioro  ducit.  i 

'*  Est  modns  et  dulci :  nimis  immoderata  volnptas 

Tsedia  finitimo  limite  semper  habet. 
Corne  novas  tabnlas;  ridcnt  florente  colore, 

Picta  vclut  primo  Vere  coruscat  humns. 
Ceme  diu  tamen  has,  hebetataquo  lumina  flectes, 

Et  tibi  conspectus  nausea  mollis  erit; 
Subque  tuos  oculos  aliquid  revocare  libebit, 

Prisca  quod  inculta  secla  tulero  manu."  > 

His  learned  commentator,  Bosschn,  has  n6t,  however,  noticed  that 

these  are  only  paraphrases  of  a  remarkable  j)a8- 

Paraphrases  Cicero.  -^.  «^.  -ic*  ji. 

sage  of  Cicero.'  Cicero  and  Secundus  have  not, 
however,  expressed  the  j)rinciple  more  explicitly  than  Shakspeare : 

Shakupeare.        "  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so. 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow."  * 

The  result  of  what  I  have  now  stated,  therefore,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  as  philosophers  have  observed,  there  is  a  distinction 

1  Joannes  Secundus,  Beui'a,  ix.  Opera^  p.  85,      est,  qucnam  causa  sit,  cur  ea,  qnie  maxlme 
(edit.  1631).  —  £d.  sensus,  nostrot  impellunt  voluptate,  et  specie 


.  -               c         .        _  .             .      itif  prima  aoerrime  commovent,  ab  lis  celerrime 

»Joannc«    Secundus,   Ep^mmata,   lUi.  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^        ^^^^;^  .baliencmur," 

[Qp^  p.  116. -ED.]  etc.-ED 

<  Dt  Oratorty  iii.  26:  "Difficile  enim  dJetn  4  Romto  and  JidUtf  aet  U.  scaie  6. 
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between  Knowledge  and  Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  as 

between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ele- 
Eesuit  in  sum  o       ^^n^ .  ^j^^   Jq  ^i^q  second,  that  this  distinction 

foregoing  diMSuesion.  ,  '  '  ' 

is,  moreover,  governed  by  the  law,  —  That  the 
two  elements,  though  each  necessarily  supposes  the  other,  are  still 
always  in  a  certain  inverse  proportion  to  each  other.^ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  distinction  of 

perception  proper  and  sensation  proper,  though 

The  distinction  of      recognizcd  as  phflsnomenal  by  philosophers  who 

Perception  from  Sen-       Jjq]j|  ^i^q  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception, 

sation,  of  importance  .         .    ^  ,.  ,  .  i     .        ,       , 

only  in  the  doctrine  of      "f  ^  into  rcahty  and  importance  only  m  the  doo- 
Intuitive  Terccptiou.        trinc  of  an  intuitivc  perception.     In  the  former 

doctrine,  perception  is  supposed  to  be  only  ap- 
parently objective ;  being,  in  reality,  no  less  subjective  than  sensa- 
tion proper,  —  the  subjective  element  itself.  Both  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  modes  of  the  ego.  The  philosopher  who  hold  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  make  the  difference  of 
the  two  to  consist  only  in  this ;  —  that  in  perception  proper,  there  is 
reference  to  an  unknown  object,  different  from  me ;  in  sensation, 
there  is  no  reference  to  aught  beyond  myself.  Brown,  on  the  sup- 
position that  lieid  held  that  doctrine  in  common  with  himself  and 
l)hilosophers  at  large,  states  sensation,  as  understood  by  lleid,  to 
be  "  the  sim[)le  feeling  that  immediately  follows  the  action  of  an 
external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered  merely  as 
a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding  perception  being  the  ref- 
erence of  this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause."  ^  The  dis- 
tinction he  allows  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plex process  which  it  expresses  be  riglitly  imderstood.  "  The  only 
question,"  he  says,  "  that  seems,  philosoi)hically,  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  it,  is  whether  the  perception  in  this  sense,  —  the  reference 
of  the  sensation  to  its  extenial  corporeal  cause,  —  implies,  as  Dr. 
Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power,  coextensive  with  sensation, 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  or  be  not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  general  power, 
which  is  aflenvards  to  be  considered  by  us,  —  the  power  of  associa- 
tion,—  by  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other  feelings 
that  have  formerly  coexisted  with  it."  ' 

If  Brown  be  coiTcct  in  his  interpretation  of  Reid's  general  doc- 
trine of  perception,  his  criticism  is  not  only  true  but  trite.  In  the 
hands  of  a  cosmothetic  idealist,  the  distinction  is  only  superficial, 

1  For  historical  notices  of  approximations,         S  Lecture  xxvi.  p.  1.  second  edition. — Ex>. 
to  this  Law,  see  Reid's  Works^  Note  D»,  p.         8  Ibid.— Ej>. 
887 Ko. 
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and  manifestly  of  no  import ;  and  the  very  fact,  that  Reid  laid  so 

great  a  stress  on  it,  would  tend  to  prove,  inde- 

That  Reid  laidstreM      pendently  of  what  we  have  already  alleged,  that 

on    thui    dirtincuon,      Brown's  interpretation  of  his  doctrine  is  errone- 

eerves    to    determine  _  i    i.i         •  i        t»  /        i 

the  nature  of  his  doo-       0"s.    You  Will  remark,  likewise,  that  Brown  ( and 

trine  of  Perception.  Brown  only  spcaks  the  language  of  all  philoso- 

phers who  do  not  allow  the  mind  a  consciousness 

of  aught  beyond  its  own  states)  misstates  the  phaenomenon,  when 

he  asserts  that,  in  percq)tion,  there  is  a  reference 
No  reference  from      from   the   internal   to   the   external,   from    the 

the  internal  to  the  ex-      tnown  to  the  unknown.     That  this  is  not  the 

temal   in  Perception,  ^-  r-  i,-        i.  -n      ^ 

as  Brown  states.  ^^^^  ^^  observation  of  his  phaenomenon  will  at 

once  convince  you.  In  an  act  of  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  something  as  selfj  and  of  something  as  not-self:  — 
this  is  the  simple  fact.  The  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  who  will 
not  accept  this  fact,  misstate  it.  They  say  that  we  are  there  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a  certain  modification  of  mind ;  but  this  modi- 
fication involves  a  reference  to,  —  in  other  words,  a  representation 
o^  something  external,  as  its  object.  Now  this  is  untrue.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  reference,  —  of  no  representation  ;  we  believe  that 
the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  object  which  exists. 
Nor  could  there  possibly  be  such  reference  or  representation ;  for 
reference  or  representation  supposes  a  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  object  referred  to  or  represented ;  but  perception  is  the 
faculty  by  which  our  first  knowledge  is  acquired,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  suppose  a  previous  knowledge  as  its  condition.  But  this  I 
notice  only  by  the  way ;  this  matter  will  be  regularly  considered  in 
the  sequel. 

I  may  here  notice  the  false  analysis,  which  has  endeavored  to  take 

perception  out  of  the  list  of  our  faculties,  as 

Perception  taken  out      being  Only  a  compound  and  derivative  power. 

of  the  list  of  primary      Perception,   say  Brown    and    others,   supposes 

faculties,    through    a  r  '         .^  ^         t^ 

false  analysis.  memory  and  comparison  and  judgment;  there- 

fore, it  is  not  a  primary  faculty  of  mind.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  formerly  shown  you  that  consciousness  supposes  memory,  and 
discrimination,  and  judgment;  and,  as  perception  does  not  pretend 
to  be  simpler  than  consciousness,  but  in  fact  only  a  modification  of 
consciousness,  that,  therefore,  the  objection  does  not  apply.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
what  a  faculty  properly  is.  It  may  be  very  true  that  an  act  of  per- 
ception cannot  be  realized  simply  and  alone.  I  have  often  told  you 
that  the  mental  phaBnomena  are  never  simple,  and  that  as  tissues 
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are  woven  out  of  many  threads,  so  a  mental  phaenomenon  is  made  up 
of  many  acts  and  affections,  which  we  can  only  consider  separately 
by  abstraction,  but  can  never  even  conceive  as  separately  existing. 
In  mathematics,  we  consider  a  triangle  or  a  square,  the  sides  and 
the  angles  apart  from  each  other,  though  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
them  existing  independently  of  each  other.  But  because  the  angles 
and  sides  exist  only  through  each  other,  would  it  be  correct  to  deny 
their  reality  as  distinct  mathematical  elements  ?  As  in  geometry, 
so  is  it  in  psychology.  We  admit  that  no  faculty  can  exist  itself 
alone ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  the  actual  manifestations  of 
mind  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  to 
analyze  them  into  elements,  which  we  refer  to  different  faculties. 
Thus,  for  example,  every  judgment,  every  comparison,  supposes  two 
terms  to  be  compared,  and,  therefore,  supposes  an  act  of  representa- 
tive, or  an  act  of  acquisitive  cognition.  But  go  back  to  one  or  other 
of  these  acts,  and  you  will  find  that  each  of  them  supposes  a  judg- 
ment and  a  memory.  If  I  represent  in  imagination  the  terms  of 
comparison,  there  is  involved  a  judgment ;  for  the  fact  of  their 
representation  supposes  the  affirmation  or  judgment  that  they  are 
called  up,  that  they  now  ideally  exist ;  and  this  judgment  is  only 
possible,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  present  consciousness 
of  their  existence  with  a  past  consciousness  of  their  non-existence, 
which  comparison,  again,  is  only  possible  through  an  act  of  memory. 

Connected  with  the  preceding  distinction  of  Perception  and 

Sensation,  is  the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and 

Tiie  Primary  and      Secondary  Qualities  of  matter.     This  distinc- 

Secondary     Qualities  .  ,  -•,■▼,,, 

of  matter.  ^^^^  cannot  be  omitted ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt 

to  follow  out  the  various  difficult  and  doubtful 

problems  which  it  presents.^ 

It  would  only  confuse  you  were  I  to  attempt  to  determine,  how 

far  this  distinction  was  known  to  the  Atomic 

this  dtetincti"n  ^^  ^       Physiologists,  prior  to  Aristotle,  and  how  far 

Aristotle  himself  was  aware  of  the  principle  on 

which  it  proceeds.  —  It  is  enough  to  notice,  as  the  most  remarkable 

opinion  of  antiquity,  that  of  Democritus,  who, 
except  the  common  qualities  of  body  which  are 

known  by  Touch,  denied  that  the  senses  afforded  us  any  infonna^ 

tion  concerning  the  real  properties  of  matter.     Among  modern 

philosophers,  Descartes  was  the  first  who  re** 

Descartes.  „    -•  .  ,        ,.     .        .  .  ,. 

called  attention  to  the  distinction.    According 
to  him,  the  primary  qualities  differ  from  the  secondary  in  this,— . 

1  For  a  Ailler  and  more  accurate  account  of  the  history  of  this  distinotioiii  see  Btid't 
Works f  note  D, — Ed. 
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that  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  more  cle.ir  and  distinct  than 
of  the  latter.  "  Longo  alio  modo  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpora 
magnitudo  vel  figura  quam  quid  sit,  in  codem  corj)ore,  color,  vel 
odor,  vel  sapor.  —  Longe  evidentius  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpora 
esse  figuratum  quam  quid  sit  esse  coloratum."* 

**  The   qualities  of  external  objects,"  says  Locke,'  "  are  of  two 

sorts;  first.  Original  or  Primary;  such  are  so- 
lidity, extension,  motion  or  rest,  number  and 
figure.  These  are  inseparable  fi-om  body,  and  such  as  it  constantly 
keeps  in  all  its  changes  and  alterations.  Thus,  take  a  grain  of 
wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  each  part  has  still  solidity,  exten- 
sion, figure,  mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  still  retains  the  same 
qualities ;  and  will  do  so  still,  though  you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts 
become  insensible. 

^Secondly,  Secondary  qualities,  such  as  colors,  smells,  tastes, 
sounds,  etc.,  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  may  attribute 
to  them,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us;  and  depend  on  the 
qualities  before  mentioned. 

"  The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
them;  and  their  patterns  really  exist  in  bodies  themselves:  but 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities,  have  no  resem- 
blance of  them  at  all :  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  the 
idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible 
parts  in  the  bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so." 

Keid  adopted  the  distinction  of  Descartes:  he  holds  that  our 

knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  is  clear  and 
distinct,  whereas  our  knowledge  of  the  second- 
ary qualities  is  obscure.*  "Every  man,"  he  says,  "capable  of 
reflection,  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  and  motion. 
The  solidity  of  a  body  means  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  other 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Hard- 
ness, softness,  and  fluidity,  are  different  degrees  of  cohesion  in  the 
parts  of  a  body.  It  is  fluid,  when  it  has  no  sensible  cohesion ;  soft 
when  the  cohesion  is  weak;  and  hard  when  it  is  strong:  of  the 
cause  of  this  cohesion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing  itself  we 
understand  perfectly,  being  immediately  informed  of  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion;  we  know  what  they  are, 

1  iVmrtpia,  i.  (  00.  — Ed.  »  TntHUctual   Powtrs^    Eb§bj   ii.   ch.    xriL 

>  JSuay  ii.  8,  9.    The  text  is  an  abridgment      Warkif  p.  814.— £d. 
of  Loclce,  not  an  exact  qnotation. — £d. 
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though  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  causes."  But  he  did  more,  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  difference  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, —  that  the  perception,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qualities, 
is  direct;  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  only  relative.  This  he 
explains :  "  I  observe,  further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of  primary 
qualities  is  direct  and  not  relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  a 
thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only 
of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to  something  else. 

"Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards 
the  earth;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency;  when 
it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity ; 
I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tend- 
ency must  have  a  cause;  we  give  the  saine  name  to  the  cause; 
and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought  and  of  speculation. 
Now,  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause  when  we  think  and  reason 
about  it?  It  is  evident  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure, 
because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of 
what  relation  it  beai-s  to  something  else.  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bears  to  something  that  is  known,  may  give  a  rela- 
tive notion  of  it;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of 
discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative 
notion. 

"Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
relative  notion,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  Primary  Qualities 
is  not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  what 
relation  they  bear  to  something  else. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  Secondary  Qualities.  If  you  ask  me,  what 
is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  I 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my 
mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose, 
because  it  is  insentient.  The  quality  in  the  rose  is  something 
which  occasions  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what  that  something  is, 
I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this  point. 
The  only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  that  smell  in  the 
rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which 
this  imknown  quality  bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath 
connected  it,  is  all  I  leam  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
every  secondary  quality. 

"Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for 
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the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they 
are  distinguished  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our 
senses  a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a 
relative  notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure ; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of 
certain  sensations,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted." 
You  will  observe  that  the  lists  of  the  primary  qualities  given  by 

Locke  and  Reid  do  not  coincide.     According 

The  list  of  primAiy      to  Lockc,  these  are  Solidity,  Extension,  Motion, 

quaiiues    given    by      Hardncss,  Softncss,  Roughncss,  Smoothncss,  and 

Locke,   and    that   <^f        -r^i    •;i* 
Keid,  do  not  coincide.        ^  lUldlty. 

Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  proposes  another  line  of  demar- 

cation. **I  distinguish,"  ho  says,  "Extension 
and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mat/ieniattcal  Affectiofis  of  matter; 
restricting  the  phrase,  Primary  Qualities^  to  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and  other  properties  of  the 
same  description.  The  line  which  I  would  draw  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former  necessarily  involve 
the  notion  of  Extetisio7^  and  consequently  of  externality  or  out' 
7iess;  whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  wTien  first  apprehended  by  the  mind^  do 
not  imply  the  existence  of  anything  locally  distinct  from  the  sub- 
jects of  its  own  consciousness."* 
All  these  Primary  Qualities,  including  Mr.  Stewart's  Mathe- 
matical Affections  of  matter,  may  easily  be  re- 

The  Primary  Qnaii-       duced  to  two,— Extension  and  Solidity.    Thus: 
ties  reducible  to  two.      p.  j^  ^  ^^^^  limitation  of  extension;  Hard- 

—  Extension  and  So-  ^        '  -r^     . -•.  . 

]idity.  ness,  Softness,  Fluidity,  are  only  Solidity  vari- 

ously modified,  —  only  its  different  degrees; 
while  Roughness  and  Smoothness  denote  only  the  sensations  con- 
nected with  certain  perceptions  of  Solidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  regard  to  Divisibility  (which  is  proper  to  Reid),  and  to  Motion, 
—  these  can  hardly  be  mere  data  of  sense.  Divisibility  supposes 
division,  and  a  body  divided  supposes  memory ;  for  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  it  had  been  one,  we  should  not  know  that  it  is  now 
two ;  we  could  not  compare  its  present  with  its  former  state ;  and 
it  is  by  this  comparison  alone  that  we  learn  the  fact  of  division. 
As  to  Motion,  this  supposes  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  notion 
of  time,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  owe  it  exclusively  to  sense. 
Finally,  as  to  Number,  which  is  peculiar  to  Locke,  it  is  evident 
that  this,  far  from  being  a  quality  of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract 

1  Pit/.  JSuayi,  Work$^  TOl.  v.  pp.  118, 117. 
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notion,  —  the  fabrication  of  the  intellect,  and  not  a  datum  of 
sense.^ 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reduced  all  primary  qualities  to  Extension 

and  Solidity,  and  we  are,  moreover,  it  would 

This  »]^"c*|oii  in-      geem    beginning  to  see  light,  inasmuch  as  the 

TOlves  a  difficulty.  .     '        ^  °  .i  •         i  •  i 

primary  qualities  are  those  m  which  perception 
IB  dominant,  the  secondary  those  in  which  sensation  prevails.  But 
here  we  are  again  thrown  back :  for  extension  is  only  another  name 
for  space,  and  our  notion  of  space  is  not  one  which  we  derive  exclu- 
sively from  sense,  —  not  one  which  is  generalized  only  from  expeii- 
ence;  for  it  is  one  of  our  necessary  notions,  —  in  fact,  a  fundamental 
condition  of  thought  itself.  The  analysis  of  Kant,  independently 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  other  philosophers,  has  placed  this 
truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  those  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  conditions  of  the  problem.     For  us,  however,  this 

is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject.     But, 

What,    and   how      taking  it  for  granted  that  the  notion  of  space 

^^^^'  is  native  or  a  priori^  and  not  adventitious  or 

space  known  a  pri-  ,      ,  .  ,       , 

on-  Extension  a  pos-  a  posteriorly  are  we  not  at  once  thrown  back 
uriari,  into  idealism  ?     For  if  extension  itself  be  only 

a  necessary  mental  mode,  how  can  we  make  it 
a  quality  of  external  objects,  known  to  us  by  sense ;  or  how  can  we 
contrast  the  outer  world,  as  the  extended,  with  the  inner,  as  the 
unextended  world?  To  this  difficulty,  I  see  only  one  possible 
answer.  It  is  this :  —  It  cannot  be  denied  that  space,  as  a  necessary 
notion,  is  native  to  the  mind  ;  but  does  it  follow,  that,  because  there 
is  an  a  priori  space,  as  a  form  of  thought,  we  may  not  also  have  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  extension,  as  an  element  of  existence? 
The  former,  indeed,  may  be  only  the  condition  through  which  the 
latter  is  possible.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  did  not  possess  the  general 
and  necessary  notion  of  space  anterior  to,  or  as  the  condition  otj 
experience,  from  experience  we  should  never  obtain  more  than  a 
generalized  and  contingent  notion  of  space.  But  there  seems  to 
me  no  reason  to  deny,  that  because  we  have  the  one,  we  may  not 
also  have  the  other.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  whole  difficulty  is 
solved  ;  and  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  extension  our  empiri- 
cal knowledge  of  space,  and  reserve  the  term  space  for  space  con- 
sidered as  a  form  or  fundamental  law  of  thought.*     This  matter 

1  In  this  reducUon  of  the  primary  qnalities  >  Here,  on  blank  leaf  of  MS.,  are  Jotted 

to  Extension  and  Solidity,  the  author  follows  the  words,  "  So  Causality."    [Cau$r.lity  tie- 

Rojer-Collard,  whose  remarks  will  be  found  i>ends,  first,  on  the  a  priori  necessity  in  the 

quoted  in  Reid>a  Worksy  p.  844.    From  the  mind  to  think  some  cause;  and,  secui.d,  on 

notes  appended  to  that  quotation,  it  will  be  experience,  as  revealing  to  us  tlie  pnrt:cirnr 

■een  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  final  opinion  cause  of  any  effect. ]— Om/  InUrj'oUtiiun^  lit 

differs  in  some  respects  from  that  expressed  not  at  this  passage.— £d. 
In  the  present  text.  —  £d. 
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« 

will,  however,  come  appropriately  to  be  considered,  in  treating  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  an  accurate  analysis 

would  afford,  though  there  are  no  doubt  many 

General  result.— In  difficulties  to  be  explained. — That  our  knowl- 
the  Primary  Quaiitiee,      ^^       ^^  ^^l  the  qualities  of  matter  is  merely 

Perception     predoml-  o  *  # 

nates;  in  the  Second-  relative.  But  though  the  qualities  of  matter 
try,  Sensation.  are  all  known  only  in  relation  to  our  faculties, 

and  the  total  or  absolute  cognition  in  perception 
is  only  matter  in  a  certain  relation  to  mind,  and  mind  in  a  certain 
relation  to  matter ;  still,  in  different  perceptions,  one  term  of  the 
relation  may  predominate,  or  the  other.  Where  the  objective  ele- 
ment predominates,  —  where  matter  is  known  as  principal  in  its 
relation  to  mind,  and  mind  only  known  as  subordinate  in  its  corre- 
lation to  matter,  —  we  have  Perception  Proper,  rising  superior  to 
sensation;  this  is  seen  in  the  Primary  Qualities.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  subjective  element  predominates,  —  where  mind  is 
known  as  principal  in  its  relation  to  matter,  and  matter  is  only 
known  as  subordinate  in  its  relation  to  mind,  —  we  have  Sensation 
Proper  rising  superior  to  perception ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Qualities.  The  adequate  illustration  of  this  would,  however, 
require  both  a  longer,  and  a  more  abstruse,  discussion  than  we  can 
afford.^ 

1  Cf.  JZeuTi  Work$,  Notes  D  and  D*. — Ed. 


LECTURE   XXV. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  —  PERCBPTIOX.  —  OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    NATURAL    REALISM. 

From  our  previous  discussions,  you  are  now,  in  some  measure, 

prepared  for  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  on 
oi^jectioM  to  the       ^hich  philosophers  have  so  generally  asserted 

doctrine    of    Natural  •      ^-n  .,         n  •♦!♦♦• 

i^3,Qig„j  the  scientmc  necessity  oi  repressing  the  testi- 

mony of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  our  imme- 
diate perception  of  external  objects,  and  of  allowing  us  only  a 
rocdiaWe  knowledge  of  the  material  world :  a  procedure  by  which 
they  either  admit,  or  cannot  rationally  deny,  that  Consciousness  is 
a  mendacious  witness;  that  Philosophy  and  the  Common  Sense  of 
mankind  are  placed  in  contradiction  ;  nay,  that  the  only  legitimate 
philosophy  is  an  absolute  and  universal  skepticism.  That  conscious- 
ness, in  perception,  affords  us,  as  I  have  stated, 
The  testimony  of  an  assurance  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  the 
Conflciousnees  in  per-       non-ego,  is  not  Only  notorfous  to  every  one  who 

oeption, notorious, and  .,i  .  •  .     .1      i»     .l    i.    ^ 

•oknowledgcd  by  phi-       ^^**  interrogate  consciousness  as  to  the  tact,  but 

losophers  of  all  classes.       is,  as  I  have  already  shown  you,  acknowledged 

Hume  quoted.  not  Only  by  cosmotlictic  idealists,  but  even  by 

absolute  idealists  and  skeptics.  "  It  seems  evi- 
dent," says  Hume,  who  ia  this  concession  must  be  allowed  to  exi)res8 
the  common  acknowledgment  of  philosophers,  "that  when  men 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external 
objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing 
but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see 
white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent 
of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind,  which 
perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it :  our  absence 
does  not  annihilate  it.  It  preserves  its  existence,  uniform  and 
entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it.  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or 
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perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets,  through  which 
these  images  are  received,  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any 
immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object."* 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  manifest  that,  before  rejecting 

the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate 

The  discusBion  di-       knowledge    of   the   non-ego,   the   philosophers 

vided  into  two  part*.       ^yrgre   bound,  in  the  first   place,  to  evince  the 

absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
—  that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an 
hypothesis  can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  shall,  therefore,  divide  the 
discussion  into  two  sections.  In  the  former,  I  shall  state  the  rea- 
sons, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  them,  on  which  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  manifest  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing 
in  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  refute  these  reasons,  by 
showing  that  they  do  not  establish  the  necessity  required.  In  the 
latter,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  the 
philosophers,  in  place  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  does  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  —  in  fact,  violates  them  , 
almost  all. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  phi- 
losophers for  their  refusal  of  the  fact  of  our 
I.  Reasons  for  re-       immediate  perception  of  external  things,  —  of 

jecting  the  testimony         ^^^^^  j  y^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^|j^^^  j^^  ^^H  g^.^       ^ 
of    Ooiisciousness    in 

perception,  detailed  ^licy  cannot  be  very  briefly  stated,  I  shall  not 
and  criticized.  first  enumerate  them  together,  and  then  con- 

sider each  in   detail;   but  shall  consider  them 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  general  and  preliminary  statement. 
The  first,  and  highest,  ground  on  which  it  may  be  held,  that  the 

object  immediately  known  in  perception  is  a 
e    re  groun    o        modification  of  the  mind  itself,  is  the  following: 

njection.  ^         ^  ,  ^  '  o 

Perception  is  a  cognition  or  act  of  knowledge ; 
a  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind;  but  to  suppose  the  cogni- 
tion of  anything  external  to  the  mind,  would  be  to  suppose  an  act 
of  the  mind  going  out  of  itself,  in  other  words,  a  transeunt  act ;  but 
action  supposes  existence,  and  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not; 
therefore,  to  act  out  of  self  is  to  exist  out  of  self,  which  is  absurd." 

1  Enqw'ry  concerning  Human  Understanding^  Behandlung  der  empirischen  Psychologies  vol.  i. 

f  xii.,  Essays^  etc.    [  Oftfte  Academical  or  Skep-  $  31,  p.  139.    [Blunde  refers  to  Ficlitc  as  hold« 

tical  Philosophy,  Essays,  p.  367,  edit.  1758.    Phil-  ing  the  principle  of  this  argument.  —  Ed.] 

osophicai  Worku,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  — Ed.]  Of.  Schaize,  Anthropologic,  $  53,  p.  107,  (edit. 

3  See  Biunde,   Versuch  eintr  syttematiacken  1886.)    [Cicero,  ilcoil.  QiMUt.,  ir.  24— Ed.] 
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Tliis  argument,  though  I  have    never  met  with  it  explicitly 

announced,  is  still  implicitly  supposed  in  the 
Beftited.  arffumcnts  of  those  philosophers  who  hold,  that 

1.   Our  iuability  to  ,  .     ,  ,  .  «  i  .  u  j 

eonceive  how  the  flict  the  mmd  cannot  be  conscious  of  aught  beyond 
of  consciousness  Is  its  own  modifications.  It  will  not  stand  exami- 
pocsibie,  no  ground      nation.      It  is  very  true  that  we  can  neither 

for  denying  its  possi-  •         i.  xi.  u^ 

....  prove,  nor  even  conceive,  how  the  ego  can  be 

conscious  or  immediately  cognitive  of  the  non- 
ego;  but  this,  our  ignorance,  is  no  sufficient  reason  on  which  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  flict.  As  a  fact,  and  a  primary  fact,  of 
consciousness,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  the  why  and  how  of  its 
reality,  for  we  have  no  higher  notion  through  which  to  comprehend 
it,  and,  if  it  involve  no  contradiction,  we  are,  philosophically,  bound 

to  accept  it.    But  if  we  examine  the  argument 
2.  The  reason  ad-      ^  |-^^jg  closer,  we  shall  find  that  it  proves  too 

daced  involves  a  gen-  i         /.  .,  •      •    i  i       u 

erai  absurdity.  much ;    for,  on  the  Same  principle,  we  should 

establish  the  impossibility  of  any  overt  act  of 
volition,  —  nay,  even  the  impossibility  of  all  agency  and  mutual 
causation.  For  if,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  can  act  out  of  itself 
because  nothing  exists  out  of  itself^  we  deny  to  mind  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  extemal;  on  the  same  principle,  we  must  deny 
to  mind  the  power  of  determining  any  muscular  movement  of  the 
body.  And  if  the  action  of  every  existence  were  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  that  existence  itself,  then,  no  one  thing  could  act  upon 
any  other  thing,  and  all  action  and  reaction,  in  the  universe,  would 
be  impossible.    This  is  a  general  absurdity,  which  follows  from  the 

])rinciple  in  question.     But  there  is  a  peculiar 

aiLl^r*''"*'^*^      and  proximate  absurdity  into  which  this  theory 

runs,  in  the  attempt  it  makes  to  escape  the  inex- 
plicable. It  is  this :  —  The  cosmothetic  idealists,  who  found  their 
doctrine  on  the  impossibility  of  mind  acting  out  of  itself,  in  relation 
to  matter,  are  obliged  to  admit  the  still  less  conceivable  possibility 
of  matter  acting  out  of  itself,  in  relation  to  mind.  They  deny  that 
mind  is  immediately  conscious  of  matter;  and,  to  save  the  pha3- 
nomenon  of  perception,  they  assert  that  the  non-ego,  as  given  in 
that  not,  is  only  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego,  in,  and 
by,  the  ego.  Well,  admitting  this,  and  allowing  them  to  belie  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  the  non-ego  as  per- 
ceive<l,  what  do  thoy  gain  by  this?  They  surrender  the  simple 
datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  the  extemal  object  is  immediately 
known  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that  real  object,  they  substitute  a  representa- 
tive object.  But  still  they  hold  (at  least  those  who  do  not  fly  to 
some  hyperphysical  hypothesis)  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  this 
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representation  by  the  material  reality,  to  which  material  reality  they 
must,  therefore,  accord  the  very  transeunt  efficiency  which  they 
deny  to  the  immaterial  principle.  This  first  and  highest  ground, 
therefore,  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a 
representative  perception,  is  not  only  insufficient^sbut  self-contra- 
dictory. \, 

The  second  ground  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  "to^tablish 

the  necessity  of  this  hypothesis,  is  one  whiSl 
e  8«;on    groun        jjeen  more  generally  and  more  openly  founded 

on  than  the  preceding.  Mind  and  matter,  it  is 
said,  are  substances,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  the  most  opposite, 
natures ;  separated,  as  some  philosophers  express  it,  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  being :  but  what  immediately  knows  must  be  of  a 
nature  correspondent,  analogous,  to  that  which  is  known ;  mind 
cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  what  is 
so  disproportioncd  to  its  essence  as  matter. 

This  principle  is  one  whose  influence  is  seen  pervading  the  whole 

history  of  philosophy,  and  the  tracing  of  this 
ThiB  principle  hw       influence  would  form  the  subject  of  a  curious 

influenced  the   whole  ...  i        t  • 

history  of  philosophy.      treatise.^     To  It  we  pnncipally  owe  the  doctnne 

of  a  representative  perception^  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms  ;  and  in  a  higher  or  lower  potence,  according  as  the  repre- 
sentative object  was  held  to  be,  in  relation  to  mind,  of  a  nature 
either  the  same  or  similar.  Derivative  from  the  princii)le  in  its 
lower  potence  or  degree  (that  is,  the  immediate  object  being  sup- 
posed to  be  only  something  similar  to  the  mind),  we  have,  among 
other  less  celebrated  and  less  definite  theories,  the  intentional  spe- 
cies  of  the  schoohnen  (at  least  as  generally  held),  and  the  ideas  of 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  In  its  higher  potence  (that  is,  where 
the  representative  object  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  not  merely  sim- 
ilar to,  but  identical  with,  mind,  though  it  may  be  numerically  differ- 
ent from  individual  minds),  it  affords  us,  among  other  modifications, 
the  gnostic  reasons  (Xoyoi  yvwoTiKoi)  of  the  Platonists,  the  preexist' 
ing  species  of  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  Aristotelians,  the  ideas 
of  Descartes,  Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Buffier,  and  Condillac,  the  phcB- 
nomena  of  Kant,  and  the  external  states  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is 
doubtful  to  which  head  we  should  refer  Locke,  and  Newton,  and 
Clarke,  —  nay,  whether  we  should  not  refer  them  to  the  class  of 
those  who,  like  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Digby,  viewed  the  repre- 
sentative or  immediate  object,  as  a  material  efflux  or  propagation 
from  the  external  realitv  to  the  brain. 

This  principle  also  indirectly  determined  many  celebrated  theo- 

1  Cf.  JUitTs  Worksy  p  800,  note,  and  DweianoiM,  p.  61.  —  Ed. 
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ries  in  philosophy,  as  the  hierarchical  gradation  of  souls  or  sub- 
stantial facultiesy  held  by  many  followers  of  Aristotle,  the  o;(oi  or 
vehicular  fnedia  of  the  Platonists,  theji>^^*c  medium  of  Cud  worth 
and  Le  Clerc,  the  doctrine  of  the  community^  oneness^  or  identity 
of  the  hum,an  intellect  in  all  men,  maintained  by  the  Aphrodisian, 
Themistius,  AveiTocs,  Cajetanus,  and  Zabarella,  the  vision  of  all 
things  in  the  Deity  of  Malcbranche,  and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnit- 
zian  doctrine  of  assistance  and  preestahlis/ied  harmony.  To  the 
influence  of  the  same  principle,  through  the  refusal  of  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  to  the  duality  of  our  knowledge,  are  also  medi- 
ately to  be  traced  the  unitarian  systems  of  absolute  idefUity,  tnate- 
riaJisyn^  and  idealism.. 

But,  if  no  principle  was  ever  more  universal  in  its  effects,  none 

was  ever  more  arbitrarily  assumed.  It  not  only 
But,  1.  i8  perfecUy       ^^^  pretend  to  no  necessity ;  it  has  absolutely 

no  probability  in  its  favor.  Some  philosophers, 
as  Anaxagoras,  Ileraclitus,  AlcmaBon,  have  even  held  that  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  supposes,  not  a  similarity  or  sameness  between 
subject  and  object,  but,  in  fact,  a  contrariety  or  opposition ;  and 
Aristotle  himself  is  sometimes  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  though, 
sometimes,  it  would  appear,  in  favor  of  the  other.^     But,  however 

this  may  be,  each  assertion  is  just  as  likely,  and 
2.  Is  unphiiosopbi-      j^^^  ^^  unphilosophical,  as  its  converse.      We 

know,  and  can  know,  nothing  a  priori  of  what 
is  possible  or  impossible  to  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  observation  and 
by  generalization  a  posteriori^  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  attain  any 
insight  into  the  question.     But  the  very  iii*st  fact  of  our  experience 

contradicts  the  assertion,  that  mind,  as  of  an 
8.  contradictwi  by       opposite   nature,  can  have  no  immediate  coff- 

the  firrt    fact  of  our  ^'^  '  ° 

experience.  Dizance  of  matter ;  for  the  primary  datum  of 

consciousness  is,  that,  in  perception,  we  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ego  and  of  the  non-ego,  equally  and  at 
once.  This  second  ground,  therefore,  affords  us  no  stronger  neces- 
sity than  the  firet,  for  denpng  the  possibility  of  the  fact  of  which 
consciousness  assures  us. 

The  third  ground  on  which  the  representative  hypothesis  of  per- 
ception is  founded,  and  that  apparently  alone 
The  third  ground  of       contemplated  by  Rei^l  and  Stewart,  is,  that  the 

mind  can  only  know  immediately  that  to  which 
it  is  immediately  present ;  but  as  external  objects  can  neither  them- 
selves come  into  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  go  out  to  them,  such 
presence   is  impossible ;    therefore,  external   objects   can   only  be 

1  See  alK>ye,  p.  906,  note.  —  Ed. 
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mediately  known,  through  some  representative  object,  whether  that 
object  be  a  modification  of  mind,  or  something  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  mind.  It  was  this  difficulty  of  bringing  the  subject  and 
object  into  proximate  relation,  that,  in  part,  determined  all  the  vari- 
ous schemes  of  a  representative  perception ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  which  solely  determined  the  peculiar  form  of  that 
doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Digby,  and 
others,  under  which  it  is  held,  that  the  immediate  or  internal  object 
is  a  representative  emanation,  propagated  from  the  external  reality 
to  the  sensorium. 

Now  this  objection  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  external  objects, 

has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  redargued  in  three 

Hm  been  «dar««ed      ^jflferent  ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 

in      three      different         3      .    3      t_  ,  jr  > 

,^yg.  denied,  that  the  external  reality  cannot  itself 

come  into  the  mind.  In  the  second,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  a  faculty  of  the  mind  itself  does  actually  go  out  to 
the  external  reality ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  has  been  maintained 
that,  though  the  mind  neither  goes  out,  nor  the  reality  comes  ir\ 
and  though  subject  and  object  are,  therefore,  not  present  to  each 
other,  still  that  the  mind,  through  the  agency  of  God,  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  external  object. 

The  first  mode  of  obviating  the  present  objection  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  immediate  perception,  might  be 
^  ^''  thought  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  attempted. 
But  the  observation  of  Varro,*  that  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  which  has  not  been  asserted  by  some  philosopher, 
is  not  destined  to  be  negatived  in  the  present  instance.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Locke's  thesis, "  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them,"  and  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  representation,  it  is  maintained, 
in  terms,  by  Sergeant,  that  "  I  know  the  very  thing ;  therefore,  the 
very  thing  is  in  my  act  of  knowledge ;  but  my  act  of  knowledge  is 
in  my  understanding ;  therefore,  the  thing  which  is  in  my  knowl- 
edge, is  also  in  my  understanding."'  We  may  suspect  that  this  is 
only  a  paradoxical  way  of  stating  his  opinion;  but  though  this 
author,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Locke's  antag^ 
onists,  be  destitute  neither  of  learning  nor  of  acuteness,  I  must 

1  In  a  fragment  of  his  saUre  Eumenides,  jnCicero;  De  Divinatume.H.SS:  "Sed.neiCio 

preserved  by  Nonius  Marccllos,  De  ProprutaU  quomodo,  nihil  tarn  absnrde  dici  potest,  qnod 

SermoHUf  c.  i.  n.  276,  v.  Infant :  —  ^on  dlcatur  ab  aliquo  philoscphonun."—  Ed. 
**Fo«tretno  nerao  aegrotiu  qulcquam  ■omnlat 

Taminikndum  quod  non  aliquis  dicat  phllo«>phM."  2  Solid  PhUosophyy  p.  29.    [See  above,  leot. 

Bat  the  words  in  the  text  occur  more  exactly  xxiv.  p.  881. »  £d.] 
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confess,  that  Locke  and  Molyneuz  cannot  be  blamed  in  pronouncing 
his  doctrine  unintelligible. 

The  second  mode  of  obviating  the  objection, — by  allowing  to 

the  mind  a  power  of  sallying  out  to  the  external 
The  eecond  by  Em-      reaUty,  hsA  higher  authority  in  its  favor.     That 

pedocles,  the  Flaton-  •  •        •      is*    .    j  i  ^«  .•        ^ 

^  ^^^  Vision  IS  enected  by  a  perceptive  emanation  Irom 

the  eye,  was  held  by  Empedocles,  the  Platonists, 
and  Stoics,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  by 
Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Alchindus.^  This  opinion,  as  held  by 
these  philosophers,  was  limited ;  and,  though  erroneous,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  irrational.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Monboddo,  it  is 
carried  to  an  absurdity  which  leaves  even  Sergeant  far  behind. 
**The  mind,"  says  the  learned  author  of  Antient  Metaphysics^  "is 
not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the 
body,  either  in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  act  but  when  and 
where  it  is.  Now  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind, 
therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acta, 
and,  by  consequence,  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ;  for  it 
perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body,  both  in  time  and  place."' 
The  third  mode  is  apparently  that  adopted  by  Reid  and  Stewart, 

who  hold,  that  the   mind  has  an   immediate 

and'st^^iirt  ^^  ^*^      knowledge  of  the  external  reaUty,  though  the 

subject  and  object  may  not  be  present  to  each 
other ;  and,  though  this  be  not  explicitly  or  obtrusively  stated,  that 
the  mind  obtains  this  immediate  knowledge  through  the  agency  of 
God.  Dr.  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Stewart:  "To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement 
amount  ?  Merely  to  this :  that  the  mind  is  so  formed  that  certain 
impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are 
followed  by  correspondent  sensations  and  that  these  sensations, 
(which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter  than  the 
words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they  denote),  are  followed 
by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies,  by  which 
the  impressions  are  made;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are 
equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation,  may 
be  both  arbitrary ;  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
cor  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  corres- 
pondent perceptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consid- 
eration of  these  sensations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw 

1  See  ftbovef  leet.  xxi.  p.  290.-—  Ed. 

S  See  Amiitia  MttapkifncSf  toI.  U.  p.  806,  and  abore,  leot  ZzL  p.  201. — Ed. 
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no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  body.    From  this  view  of  the  subject  it 
follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objects  themselves,  an^  not  any  spe- 
cies or  images  of  the  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives;  and  that) 
although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensations  are 
rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means, 
as  it  would  be  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever."  * 
This  statement,  when  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  these  philoso- 
phers in  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  Efficient 
Their  opinion  almost      and  Physical  Causes,  might  be  almost  identified 

identical  with  the  doo-  'xi.   *i,     n   _x     •         j      <l  •  r- r\  •         ^   r>t 

trine   of  Oocadonai      '^^^'^  ^he  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Occasional  Cau«r 
Caoaea.  ses.   According  to  Reid  and  Stewart,' — and  the 

opinion  has  been  more  explicitly  asserted  by  the 
latter,  —  there  is  no  really  efficient  cause  in  nature  but  one,  viz.,  the 
Deity.  What  are  called  physical  causes  and  effects  being  antece- 
dents and  consequents,  but  not  in  virtue  of  any  mutual  and  neces- 
sary dependence ;  —  the  only  efficient  being  God,  who,  on  occasion 
of  the  antecedent,  which  is  called  the  physical  cause,  produces  the 
consequent,  which  is  called  the  physical  effect.  So  in  the  case  of 
perception  ;  the  cognition  of  the  external  object  is  not,  or  may  not 
be,  a  consequence  of  the  immediate  and  natural  relation  of  that 
object  to  the  mind,  but  of  the  agency  of  God,  who,  as  it  were, 
reveals  the  outer  existence  to  our  perception.  A  similar  doctrine  is 
held  by  a  great  German  philosopher,  Frederick  Henry  Jacobi.  * 
To  this  opinion  many  objections  occur.    In  the  first  place,  so  &r 

is  it  from  being,  as  Mr.  Stewart  affirms,  a  plain 

And  expoaed  to      Statement  of  the  facts,  apart  from  all  h}'pothesis, 

many  objections.  j^  j^  manifestly  hypothetical.     In  the  second 

1.  HypotheUcal.  *u       u         *i       •  u        • 

2.  Mystical.  placc,  the  hypothcsis  assumes  an  occult  pnn- 

B,  Uyperphysioai.         ciple ;  —  it  is  mystical.    In  the  third  place,  the 

hypothesis    is    hyperphysical,  —  calling   in  the 
proximate  assistance  of  the  Deity,  while  the  necessity  of  such  inter- 
vention is  not  established.    In  the  fourth  place, 
4.  Goes  to  fvustrate      j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  frustrate  the  whole  doctrine 

a  doctrine  of  Intuitive  °  ,  -i  t  . 

Pereeption.  ^f  the  two  philosophers  m  regard  to  perception, 

as  a  doctrine  of  intuition.    For  if  God  has  be- 
stowed on  me  the  faculty  of  inunediately  perceiving  the  external 

1  StewartU  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112.  S  David  Hume,  il6cr  den  Gtauben,  Werke,  il. 

2  Reid,  ItUelUctual  Powers^  Eesay  ii.  c.  vi.;  p.  166;  Uberdie  Lehre  des  S^rinoxa,  Werke,  iv. 
Active  Powers,  Essay  i.  c.  v.  vi. :  Essay  iv.  e.  ii.  p.  211.  Quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  RncTs 
ill.    Stewart,  EUments^  vol.  i.  o.  i.  f  2;  vol.  U.  Wbrfctip.  796.— £d. 

c.  iv.  §1.— Ed. 
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object,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Deity  to  make  that  act  effectual ;  and  i^  on  the 
contrary,  the  perception  I  have  of  the  reality  is  only  excited  by  the 
i^ncy  of  Grod,  then  I  can  hardly  be  held  to  know  that  reality, 
immediately  and  in  itself  but  only  mediately,  through  the  notion 
of  it  determined  in  my  mind. 
Let  us  try,  then,  whether  it  be  impossible,  not  to  explain  (for  that 

it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dream  of  attempting), 

The  posBibiUty  of  an      but  to  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an 

tBinediate  perception      inmiediate  perception  of  external  objects ;  with- 

of  external  objects  in-  /•     i         i  t*         % 

^gjjj.j^j^  out  assummg  any  of  the  three  precedmg  hy- 

potheses, and  without   postulating  aught  that 
can  fairly  be  refused. 
Now  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  suppose,  that 

the  mind  is  situate  solely  in  the  brain,  or  ex- 

1.  No  ground  to  rap-      clusively  in  any  one  part  of  the  body.     On  the 

"^t^wiei  "toL**      contrary, the  supposition  that  it  is  really  present 

one  part  of  the  body.        where ver  WO  are  conscious  that  it  acts,  —  in  a 

word,  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  the  soul  is  all 
in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part,  ^  —  is  more  philosophical,  and, 
consequently,  more  probable  than  any  other  opinion.  It  has  not 
been  always  noticed,  even  by  those  who  deem  themselves  the  chosen 

champions  of  the  immateriality  of  mind,  that  we 
We  materialise  mind      materialize  mind  when  we  attribute  to  it  the 

In  attributing  to  it  the  ,     .  «  mi 

leiations  of  matter.  relations  of  matter.     Thus,  we  cannot  attnbute 

a  local  seat  to  the  soul,  without  clothing  it  with 
the  properties  of  extension  and  place,  and  those  who  suppose  this 
seat  to  be  but  a  point,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty.  Admitting  the 
spirituality  of  mind,  all  that  we  know  of  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body  is,  that  the  former  is  connected  with  the  latter  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  it  holds  relations,  different 
both  in  degree  and  kind,  with  different  parts  of  the  organism.  We 
have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  limited  to  any  one  part  of 
the  organism ;  for  even  if  we  admit  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 
part  to  which  it  is  proximately  united,  still  the  nervous  system  is 
itself  universally  ramified  throughout  the  body ;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  finger-points,  as  con- 
flcionsness  assures  us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in  the 
brain.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body  is,  therefore,  this,  —  that  the  mental  modifications  are  depen- 

1  Afiat,  tU  Am$na  i.  5, 81 ;  *£y  Uwr4p^  rAy  spatinm  loci,  sed  in  vnoqnoqne  corpore  et  in 

l»oplm¥  iwan^  ivwdpx^i  ri  H^iar^t  ^x^f.  toto  toU  e«t,  et  in  qualibet  ^um  parte  tota 

Angustin,  Dt  2Wai£ai«,  yi.  6 :  '*  Ideo  •implicior  «*•"    See  above,  lect  xx.  p.  an,  note  U.  — 

eet  corpore,  quia  non  mole  diAinditnr  per  £»• 
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dent  on  certain  corporeal  conditions ;  but  of  the  nature  of  these 

conditions  we  know  nothing.    For  example,  we 
Sum  of  our  knowi-      tnow,  by  experience,  that  the  mind  perceives 

edge  of  the  connection  i       i  i  .  .%  , 

of  mind  and  body.  ^^v  through  certain  organs  of  sense,  and  that, 

through  these  different  organs,  it  perceives  in  a 
different  manner.  But  whether  the  senses  be  instruments,  whether 
they  be  media,  or  whether  they  be  only  partial  outlets  to  the  mind 
incarcerated  in  the  body,  —  on  all  this  we  can  only  theorize  and  con- 
jecture. We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  that  there  is  an  action  or  affection  of 
the  bodily  sense  previous  to  the  mental  perception ;  or  that  the 
mind  only  perceives  in  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  impression 
on  the  organ.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 

doubt  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we  acto- 
What  is  meant  by      jj|y  perceive  at  the  external  point  of  sensation, 

perceiving  the  material  *L    ,  .         ,  /    *  i  i*  x^ 

y^j^  y  and  that  we  perceive  the  material  reality.    But 

what  is  meant  by  perceiving  the  material  reality? 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  perceive  the  material 

reality  absolutely  and  in  itseli^  that  is,  out  of 
The  total  and  real      relation   to  our  organs  and  faculties ;  on  the 
what  **  ^      '      contrary,  the  total  and  real  object  of  percep- 

tion is  the  external  object  under  relation  to  our 
sense  and  fiiculty  of  cognition.  But  though  thus  relative  to  a% 
the  object  is  still  no  representation, — no  modification  of  the  ego. 
It  is  the  non-ego, — the  non-ego  modified,  and  relative,  it  may  be, 
but  still  the  non-ego.  I  formerly  illustrated  this  to  you  by  a  sup- 
position. Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  consciousness  in  percep- 
tion is  =  12 ;  and  suppose  that  the  external  reality  contributes  6, 
the  material  sense  3,  and  the  mind  3;  —  this  may  enable  you  to 
form  some  rude  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of  percep- 
tion.^ 
But,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  meant  by  the  external  object 

perceived?     Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
What  is  meant  by      ridiculous  than  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 

the     external    object  a   x     xu*         i.-^  i      'x  i.        i_ 

perceived?  ^^gard  to  this.    loT  example,  it  has  been  cun- 

ously  held  (and  Reid  is  no  exception),  that  in 
looking  at  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  other  object  of  sights  we  are,  on 
the  one  doctrine,  actually  conscious  of  these  distant  o1 
on  the  other,  that  these  distant  objects  are  those  really 
in  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd :  we  peroeil 
no  sense,  aught  external  but  what  is  in  immediate  rel 
immediate  contact  with  its  organ ;  and  that  is  true  w] 

1  See  aboT«,  leot  yiU.  p.  106. —Ed. 
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orituB  of  old  asserted,  that  all  our  senses  are  only  modifications  of 
touch.^  Through  the  eye  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  rays  of 
light  in  relation  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  retina ;  what  we  add 
to  this  perception  must  not  be  taken  into  account.    The  same  is 

true  of  the  other  senses.    Now,  what  is  there 

Nothing  Mpecuii7      monstrous  or  inconceivable  in  this  doctrine  of 

faMonceivabie  In  the      ^^    immediate    perception?     The    objects  are 

doctrine  of  an  imme-  r         r  *r 

dUtto  perception.  neither  carried  into  the  mind,  nor  the  mind 

made  to  sally  out  to  them ;  nor  do  we  require 
ft  miracle  to  justify  its  possibility.  In  fact,  the  consciousness  of 
external  objects,  on  this  doctrine,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 
the  consciousness  of  species  or  ideas  on  the  doctrine  of  the  school- 
men, Malebranche,  or  Berkeley.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  con- 
floionsness  of  the  non-ego,  and,  in  either  case,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
are  in  intimate  relation.  There  is,  in  &ct,  on  this  hypothesis,  no 
greater  marvel,  that  the  mind  should  be  cognizant  of  the  external 
reality,  than  that  it  should  be  connected  with  a  body  at  all.  The 
latter  being  the  case,  the  former  is  not  even  improbable ;  all  inex- 
plicable as  both  equally  remain.  "We  are  unable,"  says  Pascal, 
**to  conceive  what  is  mind;  we  are  unable  to  conceive  what  is 
matter ;  still  less  are  we  able  to  conceive  how  these  are  united ;  — 
yet  this  is  our  proper  nature."*  So  much  in  refntation  of  the  third 
ground  of  difficulty  to  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception. 
The  fourth  ground  of  rejection  is  that  of  Hume.    It  is  alleged 

by  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph  of  which 

The  fourth  ground      J  jj^ve  already  quoted  to  you  the  commence- 

'^H'^e^qu^ted.  °^e«t:  "This  Universal  and  primary  opinion  of 

all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  phi- 
losophy, which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the 
inlets,  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without  being 
ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind 
and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we 
remove  farther  from  it :  but  the  real  table  which  exists  independent 
of  us  suffers  no  alteration :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image, 
which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of 
reason ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects,  ever  doubted  that  the  existences, 
which  we  consider,  when  we  say  this  house^  and  tJiat  tree^  are  noth- 
ing bat  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  representa- 
tions of  other  existences^  which  remain  uniform  and  independent."* 

1  See  below,  leet*  xxrii.  p.  874.  —  Ed.  >  Smqidry  eomuming  Human  XJndenUmding^ 

t  Pensits  [partie  i.  art  tL  96;  yol  ii  p.  74,      sect.  xii.    [Oftkt  Arademieal  or  Skeptical  Fki» 
edit  Faug«re. — Ed.}  iosophpt  p.  867, 868,  edit  1758. — £d.] 
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This  objection  to  the  veracity  of  consciousness  will  not  occasion 

us  much  trouble.    Its  refutation  is,  in  fact,  con- 
Proceed,  on  a  mis-      ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^        Statement  of  the  real  ex- 
take  of  what  the  ob-  i      i  .  «  .  m*  11 

ject  hi  percepuon  to.       ^^^^  ^^Jp^^  f  perception.    The  whole  argu- 

ment  consists  in  a  mistake  of  what  that  object 
is.    That  a  thing,  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  should  appear  larger  and 
differently  figured,  than  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  that,  at  too 
great  a  distance,  it  should  even  become  for  us  invisible  altogether ; 
—  this  only  shows  that  what  changes  the  real  object  of  sight, — the 
reflected  rays  in  contact  with  the  eye,  —  also  changes,  as  it  ought 
to  change,  our  perception  of  such  object.    This  ground  of  diffi- 
culty could  be  refuted  through  the  whole  senses ;  but  its  weight  is 
not  suflicient  to  entitle  it  to  any  further  consideration.^ 
The  fifth  ground  on  which  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  repre- 
sentative for  an  intuitive  perception  has  been 
The  fifth  ground  of      maintained,  is  that  of  Fichte."    It  asserts  that 

Rejection. 

the  nature  of  the  ego,  as  an  intelligence  en- 
dowed with  will,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  that,  of  all  external 
objects  of  perception,  there  should  be  representative  modifications 
in  the  mind.  For  as  the  ego  itself  is  that  which  wills ;  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  the  will  tends  toward  objects,  these  must  lie  within 
the  ego.  An  external  reality  cannot  lie  within  the  ego;  there 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  within  the  mind,  a  representation 
of  this  reality  different  from  the  reality  itself. 

This  fifth  argument  involves  sundry  vices,  and  is  not  of  greater 

value  than  the  four  preceding. 

invoiyes    sundry  In  the  first  place,  it  proceeds  on  the  assertion, 

▼*«««•  that  the  objects  on  which  the  will  is  directed, 

1   Alberto  that  the      ^^^^  jj^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^  willing  ego  itself    But  how 

objects  on  which  the  ^     ^ 

will  is  directed  must      IS  this  assertion  proved  ?     That  the  will  can 
lie  .within  the  ego.  only  tend  toward  those  things  of  which  the 

ego  has  itself  a  knowledge,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  object  to  which  the 
knowledge  is  relative,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  present  with  it 
in  the  ego ;  but  if  there  be  a  perceptive  cognition,  that  is,  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  object  external  to  the  ego,  this  perception  is 
competent  to  excite,  and  to  direct,  the  will,  notwithstanding  that 
its  object  lies  without  the  ego.  That,  therefore,  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  objects  is  possible,  and  that  consciousness 


1  Vide  Schulze,  AtUkropologu^  ii.  49.  818  et  $«q. ;  and  his  Bestimrmmg  det  JUinioeAra. 

>  See  especially  his  Orundlage  der  gesammten       Werke^  iL  p.  217  «  Mf.  —  £d. 
WUsensekqfUUhre,  H  4,  10.     Werke^  1.  pp.  184, 
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18  exclusively  limited  to  the  ego,  is  not  evinced,  by  this  argument 
of  Fichte,  but  simply  assumed. 
In  the  second  place,  this  argument  b  faulty,  in  that  it  takes  no 

account  of  the  difference  between  those  cogni- 
tions which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  energies  of 
twwn  cognitions.  will,  and  the  other  kinds  of  knowledge.    Thus, 

our  will  never  tends  to  what  is  present,  —  to 
what  we  possess,  and  immediately  cognize ;  but  is  always  directed 
on  the  future,  and  is  concerned  either  with  the  continuance  of  those 
states  of  the  ego,  which  are  already  in  existence,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wholly  novel  states.  But  the  future  cannot  be  intui- 
tively, inmiediately,  perceived,  but  only  represented  and  mediately 
conceived.  That  a  mediate  cognition  is  necessary,  as  the  condition 
of  an  act  of  will,  —  this  does  not  prove,  that  every  cognition  must 
be  mediate.^ 

We  have  thus  found  by  an  examination  of  the  various  grounds 

on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
Theae  grounds  of  r©.      ^|^^  necessity  of  rejectinff  the  testimony  of  con- 

jeetion  ar«  thus,  ono  .  '',•'...  •  /.     , 

snd  all,  incompetent.        sciousness  to  the  mtuitive   perception  of  the 

external  world,  that  these  grounds  are,  one  and 
all,  incompetent.  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture  to  the 
second  section  of  the  discussion,  —  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesb  of  Representation  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  replace  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism  ;  and  shall  show  you  that  this  hypothesis,  though, 
under  various  modifications,  adopted  in  abnost  every  system  of 
philosophy,  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypot|;^esis. 

1  Videlschulze,  Anthropohgit,  ii.  p.  62.    [Cf  f  68,  third  edit.  —  Ed.] 


LECTURE    XXVI. 

THE  PRE8ENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  —  PBBCBPTION.  —  THB    RBPBBSEITTATiyB   HTPOTHB8I8. 

No  opinion  has  perhaps  been  so  universally  adopted  in  the  vari- 

ous  schools  of  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  modem  philosophy,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Rep- 
resentative Perception ;  and,  in  our  last  Lecture,  I  was  engaged  in 
considering  the  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  reposes.  The 
order  of  the  discussion  was  determined  by  the  order  of  the  subject. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  immediate  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosophers  were 
bound  to  evince  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an  hypoth- 
esis can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  stated,  therefore,  that  I  should 
divide  the  criticism  of  their  doctrine  into  two  sections :  that,  in  the 
former,  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  have  persuaded  philoso- 
phers of  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing  in  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  these  reasons 
afford  no  warrant  to  the  conclusion  which  they  are  supposed  even 
to  necessitate ;  and,  in  the  latter,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  hypoth- 
esis proposed  by  philosophers  in  lieu  of  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadmissible.  The  first  of  these 
sections  terminated  the  Lecture.  I  stated  that  there  are  in  all  five 
grounds,  on  which  philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  compelled 

to  reject  the  fact  of  our  immediate  consciousness 
the"h^*ti^te  1>f**it  ^^  *^^^  non-ego  in  perception,  and  to  place  phi- 
BeprMentative  Per-  losophy  in  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  of 
cepUon.  It  violates  mankind.  The  grounds  I  considered  in  detail, 
all  the  conditions  of  a      and  gave  you  some  of  the  more  manifest  rea- 

kgitimate  hypothesis.  ,  .  ,  .     .  ^t     •     •        i»   • 

sons  which  went  to  prove  their  msumciency. 
This  discussion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitulate ;  and  now  proceed 

46 
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to  the  second  section  of  the  subject, — to  consider  the  hypothesis  of 
a  Representative  Perception,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace  the 
&ct  of  consciousness  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  of 
the  external  world.  On  the  hypothesis^  the  doctrine  of  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealism  is  established :  on  the  /acty  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Dualism. 
^In  the  first  place,  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  cosmothetic 

idealist  would  vindicate  the  necessity  of  his 

Conditions  of  a  le-  ,       .  «     ,         ,  «  .  <. 

gitiaiAtebTpothesis.—  rejection  of  the  datum  of  consciousness,  the 
Fint,— Thatitbeneo-  hypothesis  itself  is  Unnecessary.  The  examina- 
cMftrj.  The  hypothe-      ^q^^  ^f  these  grounds  proves,  that  the  fact  of 

til  in  question  unneo-  •  ^      i.  j.       i.       *  *i.i 

consciousness  is  not  shown  to  be  impossible. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  made  out 
for  its  rejection.  But  it  is  said  the  fact  of  consciousness  is  inexpli- 
cable ;  we  cannot  understand  how  the  immediate  perception  of  an 
external  object  is  possible :  whereas  the  hypothesis  of  representation 
enables  us  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  phsenomenon,  and  is, 
therefore,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  entitled  to  favor  and 
preference.  But  even  on  this  lower, — this  precarious  ground,  the 
hypothesis  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  That,  on  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  allowable  to  displace  the 
&ot  by  an  hypothesis,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  As  a  j&ct, 
—an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  incomprehensible; 
and  were  it  comprehensible,  that  is,  did  we  know  it  in  its  causes,  — 
did  we  know  it  as  contained  in  some  higher  notion,  —  it  would  not 
be  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness, — it  would  not  be  an  ultimate 
datum  of  intelligence.  Every  haw  (&ari)  rests  ultimately  on  a  thai 
(ore),  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something  given  and 
indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible  hangs  from  some 
revealed'  fact,  which  we  must  believe  as  actual,  but  cannot  construe 
to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In  consciousness,  in  the 
original  spontaneity  of  intelligence  (vov^  locus  prtnciptorum)^  are 
revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

But  the  cosmothetic  idealist  has  no  right  to  ask  the  natural  realist 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness ;  supposing  even  that 
his  own  hypothesis  were  in  itself  both  clear  and  probable,  —  suppos- 
ing that  the  consciousness  of  self  were  intelligible,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  not-self  the  reverse.  For,  on  this  supposition,  the 
intelligible  consciousness  of  self  could  not  be  an  ultimate  &ct,  but 

1  See  Ditetuiimu^  p.  68.  the  Iket;  of  the  ikot  which  most  be  believed, 

S  [I'bit  expression  is  not  meant  to  implj  though  it  oonnot  be  understood,  cannot  be 

anjrtbing  h7peiph)rsical.    It  is  used  to  denote  explained.]    JhaausionSj  p.  68,  note.  —  £d. 

the  ultimate  and  Inoomprebensible  nature  of 
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must  be  comprehended  through  a  higher  cognition,  —  a  higher  con- 
sciousness, which  would  again  be  itself  either  comprehensible  or 
not.  If  comprehensible,  this  would  of  course  require  a  still  higher 
cognition,  and  so  on:  till  we  arrive  at  some  datum  of  intelligence, 
which,  as  highest,  we  could  not  understand  through  a  higher ;  so 
that,  at  best,  the  hypothesis  of  representation,  proposed  in  place  of 
the  fact  of  consciousness,  only  removes  the  difficulty  by  one  or  two 
steps.  The  end  to  be  gained  is  thus  of  no  value ;  and,  for  this  end, 
as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  there  would  be  sacrificed  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  as  a  rational  knowledge  altogether ;  and,  in  the 
possibility  of  philosophy,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  very 
hypothesis  itself. 

But  is  the  hypothesis  really  in  itself  a  whit  more  intelligible 

than  the  fact  which  it  displaces?    The  reverse 

The  hjrpotheato  not      jg  true.    What  does  the  hypothesis  suppose  ? 

^rfacTwhl^^^^^^^         ^*  supposes  that  the  mind  can  represent  that 

places.  of  which  it  knows  nothing,  —  that  of  which  it 

is  ignorant.  Is  this  more  comprehensible  than 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  mind  immediately  knows  what  is  different 
from  itself  and  what  is  really  an  affection  of  the  bodily  organism? 
It  seems,  in  truth,  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  contradictory. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  thus  violates  the 
first  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  —  it  is  unnecessary;  — 
nay,  not  only  unnecessary,  it  cannot  do  what  it  professes, — it 
explains  nothing,  it  renders  nothing  comprehensible. 

The  second  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is,  that  it  shall 

not  subvert  that  which  it  is  devised  to  explain ; 
Second,— That  the       — that  it  shall  not  explode  the  system  of  which 

llTertL'w^^^^^^  ^^  ^^™«  *  P^"^-  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^"^  hypothesis  in 
is  devised  to  explain.  question  does ;  it  annihilates  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  edifice  of  knowledge. 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether; and  the  truth  of  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  knowledge. 

The  third  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  fact 

or  facts,  in  explanation  of  which  it  is  devised, 

Third,— That  the  be  ascertained  really  to  exist,  and  be  not  them- 
fkct  or  facts  in  ex-      gelves  hypothetical.    But  so  far  is  the  principal 

planation  of  which  it         ^  ,  .  V    .t        i^  i       .        i.  ^   J 

is  devised,  he  not  hy-  ^^^  which  the  hypothcsis  of  a  representative 
potbeticai.  perception  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being 

certain,  that  its  reality  is  even  rendered  prob- 
lematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itsel£    The  facts  which  this 
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kjpothesu  tvppcma  to  be  MccitiiiMd  md  cstablkhed  are  two — 

fiisty  the  het  of  an  external  vorid  existing;  sec- 
Two  flKti  wpiiMt*      ond,  the  £ict  of  an  internal  world  knowing. 
hf  tb*  hTPotiMii  i«      These,  the  hypothesis  take|fi>r  granted.    For  it 
tommeet'um  foacbt  to      **  ssked,  How  are  these  connected? — How  can 
w  txpbdmtd  hj  M.         the  internal  world  know  the  external  worid 

existing?  And,  in  answer  to  this  problem,  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  is  adranced  as  explaining  the  mode  of 
their  correlation.  This  hypothesis  denies  the  immediate  connec- 
tion of  the  two  facts ;  it  denies  that  the  mind,  the  internal  world, 
can  be  immediately  cognizant  of  matter,  the  external;  and  between 
the  two  worlds  it  interpolates  a  representation  which  is  at  once  the 
object  known  by  mind,  and  as  known,  an  image  Ticarioos  or  repre- 
fentative  of  matter,  ex  hypoiAeH,  in  itself  nnknown. 

Bat  mark  the  >-ice  of  the  procedure.     We  can  only,  1®,  Assert 

the  existence  of  an  external  world,  inasmuch 
T*e  proecdw*  ri-       ^  ^^  know  it  to  cxist;  and  we  can  only,  2**, 

Assert  that  one  thing  is  representative  of  another, 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  represented  is  known,  independently  of  the 
representation.  But  how  does  the  h^-pothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  proceed  ?  It  actually  converts  the  &ct  into  an  hypoth- 
esis ;  actually  converts  the  h3rpothesis  into  a  fact.  On  this  theory, 
we  do  not  know  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  that  which  we  do  know,  truly  represents  it  as 
existing.  The  hypothetical  realist  cannot,  therefore,  establish  the 
fiict  of  the  external  world,  except  upon  the  fact  of  its  representa- 
tion. This  is  manifest.  We  have,  therefore,  next  to  ask  him,  how 
he  knows  the  fact,  that  the  external  world  is  actually  represented. 
A  representation  supposes  something  represented,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that 
world.  Now,  the  hypothetical  realist,  when  asked  how  he  proves 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  which,  ex  hypothesis  he  does  not 
know,  can  only  say  that  he  infers  its  existence  from  the  fact  of  its 
representation.  But  the  feet  of  the  representation  of  an  external 
world  supposes  the  existence  of  that  world ;  therefore,  he  is  again 
at  the  point  from  which  he  started.  He  has  been  arguing  in  a 
circle.  There  is  thus  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
&ct;  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis;  the  hypothesis  ex- 
pldned  as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is  expounded,  by  the 
other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  external 
world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised ;  and  to  account 
for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypothesis 
of  an  external  world. 
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The  cosmothetic  idealist  thus  begs  the  &ct  which  he  wonld 
explain.  And,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  philosophers  themselves  who  hold  it,  that  the 
descent  to  absolute  idealism  is  a  logical  precipice,  from  which  they 
can  alone  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  natural 
beliefs,  —  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  that  is  to  the  testimony 
of  that  very  consciousness  to  which  their  own  hypothesis  gives 
the  lie. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  save  the  phsB* 

nomena  which  it  is  invented  to  explain,  that  is, 

Fourth,— That  it  {^  must  account  for  them  adequately  and  with- 
"rf..  .!  f  .°**'"!^^      out  exclusion,  distortion,  or  mutilation.     But 

whieh  It  ia  inrented  '  ^ 

to  explain.  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception 

proposes  to  accomplish  its  end  only  by  first 
destroying,  and  then  attempting  to  recreate,  the  phsDuomena,  for 
the  fact  of  which  it  should,  as  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  only  afford 
a  reason.  The  total,  the  entire  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  is 
the  phtenomenon  given  in  consciousness  of  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  me,  or  mind,  of  an  existence  different  from  me,  or  mind. 

This  phaenomenon,  however,  the  hypothesis  in 

The  hypothesis  In      question  docs  uot  preserve  entire.    On  the  con- 

"^T^ai  .r'T  ""^      trary,  it  hews  it  into  two ; — into  the  immediate 

rabrerts  the  phaenom-  •' '  ; 

enon  to  be  explained.      knowledge  by  me,  and  into  the  existence  of 

something  different  from  me ;  —  or  more  briefly, 
into  the  intuition  and  the  existence.  It  separates,  in  its  explana- 
tion, what  is  given  it  to  explain  as  united.  This  procedure  is,  at 
best,  monstrous;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  entire  phenome- 
non being  cut  in  two,  you  will  observe  how  the  fragments  are 
treated.  The  existence  of  the  non-ego,  —  the  one  fragment,  it 
admits;  its  intuition,  its  immediate  cognition  by  the  ego,  —  the 
other  fragment,  it  disallows.  Now  mark  what  is  the  character  of 
this  proceeding.  The  former  fragment  of  the  phenomenon, — the 
fragment  admitted,  to  us  exists  only  through  the  other  fragment 
which  is  rejected.  The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  only 
given  us  through  its  intuition,  —  we  only  believe  it  to  exist  because 
we  believe  that  we  immediately  know  it  to  exist,  or  are  conscious 
of  it  as  existing.  The  intuition  is  the  ratio  cognoscendi^  and, 
therefore,  to  us  the  ratio  essendi,  of  a  material  universe.  Prove 
to  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  regard  to  my  intuition  of  an  outer 
world,  and  I  will  grant  at  once,  that  I  have  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing I  am  right  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  that  world.  To  anni- 
hilate the  intuition  is  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  constitutive 
in  the  phsenomenon;  and  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  consti- 
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liflb,— Thmttbefkct 
to  be  explained  lie 
within  the  sphere  of 
•zperienoe. 


tntive  in  the  phfenomenon,  is  to  annihilate  the  phsBnomenon  alto- 
gether. The  existence  of  a  material  worid  is  no  longer,  therefore, 
even  a  truncated,  even  a  fractional,  &ct  of  consciousness ;  for  the 
fiict  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  given  in  consciousness, 
necessarily  vanished  with  the  fact  of  the  intuition  on  which  it 
rested.  The  absurdity  is  about  the  same  as  if  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  the  existence  of  color,  on  an  hypothesis  which  denied 
the  existence  of  extension.  A  representative  perception  is  thus 
an  hypothetical  explanation  of  a  supposititious  fact ;  it  creates  the 
nature  it  interprets.^ 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  explains, 

must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience ;  but 
the  fact  of  an  external  world,  for  which  the 
cosmothetic  idealist  would  account,  transcends, 
tx  hypothesis  all  experience,  being  unknown  in 
itself,  and  a  mere  hyperphysical  assumption. 

In  the  sixth  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  proportion  as  it 

works  simply  and  naturally ;  that  is,  in  propor- 
^      *TJ**!  '"^THrth-      ^j^jj  gg  j^  jg  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hypothe- 

fltit  mntt  be  dngle.  ,      .'^  j     jr 

sis,  —  as  It  involves  nothing  petitory,  occult, 
supernatural,  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  explanation.  In  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  is  not  less  vicious  than 
in  others;  to  explain  at  all,  it  must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary 
hypotheses,  but  subsidiary  miracles.  The  doctrine  in  question 
attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge  of  an  unknown  world,  by  the 
ratio  of  a  representative  perception :  but  it  is  impossible  by  any 
conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental 
modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we  are 
exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  either  represents  a  real  external 
world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter  is  a  confession  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  former. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  supposes,  that  the 
mind  does  not  know  the  external  world,  which  it  represents ;  for 


1  [With  the  hypothetical  realist  or  eoemo- 
tiwtie  idealist,  it  has  been  a  puzzling  problem 
to  naolve  how,  on  their  doctrine  of  a  repre- 
ae&tatiTe  perception,  the  mind  can  attain  the 
aotioo  of  externality,  or  outness,  fkr  more 
%e  Impressed  with  the  Invincible  belief  of  the 
aaatttj,  and  known  reality,  of  an  external 
-world.  Their  attempts  at  this  solution,  are 
:«•  amatisfiictory  as  they  are  operose.  On 
tbe  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception,  aU 
tut  Is  given  in  the  fkct  of  an  immediate 
.kB««Aedge  of  the  non-ego.   To  ui ,  therelbrei 


the  problem  does  not  exist;  and  Mr.  Stewart 
appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood  the 
conditions  of  his  own  doctrine,  or  rather  not 
to  have  formed  a  very  clear  conception  of 
an  intuitive  perception,  when  he  endeavors 
to  explain,  by  inference  and  hypothesis,  a 
knowledge  and  belief  in  the  outness  of  the 
olijects  of  sense,  and  when  he  denies  the 
reality  of  our  sensations  at  the  points  where 
we  are  oonselous  that  they  are  ]  [See  Stewart, 
FkSL.  Asayi,  TTorlcf,  v.  101  <f  Mf .  — £d.] 
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this  hypothesis  is  expressly  devised  only  on  the  supposed  impos- 
sibility of  an  immediate  knowledge   of  aught 
The  hypotheau  of      different  from,  and  external  to,  the  mind.    The 
aepreeenution      de-      percipient  mind  must,  therefore,  be,  somehow 

pendent    on    rabeidl-  ••  . 

aiy  hypotheief.  ^^  Other,  determined  to  represent  the  reality  of 

which  it  is  ignorant.  Now,  here  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  necessary;  —  either  the  mind  blindly  determines 
itself  to  this  representation,  or  it  is  determined  to  it  by  some  intelli- 
gent and  knowing  cause,  different  irom  itself  The  former  alterna- 
tive would  be  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  simple,  and 
assumes  nothing  hyperphysical,  were  it  not  irrational,  as  wholly 
incompetent  to  account  for  the  phaenomenon.  On  this  alternative, 
we  should  suppose,  that  the  mind  represented,  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  of  whose  existence  and  qualities  it  knew  nothing.  A 
great  effect  is  here  assumed,  absolutely  without  a  cause;  for  we 
could  as  easily  conceive  the  external  world  springing  into  existence 
without  a  creator,  as  mind  representing  that  external  world  to  itself, 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  which  it  represented.  The  manifest 
absurdity  of  this  first  alternative  has  accordingly  constrained  the 
profoundest  cosmothetic  idealists  to  call  in  supernatural  aid  by 
embracing  the  second.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  schemes, 
the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  Preestablished  Harmony, 
and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many  sub- 
sidiary hypotheses;  —  so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  supernatural 
machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  representation  and  the  reality, 
which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insu- 
perable. The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  thus  pre- 
supposes a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  indeed, 
reject,  as  unphilosophical,  these  hyperphysical  subsidiaries;  but 
they  only  saw  less  clearly  the  necessity  for  their  admission.  The 
rejection,  indeed,  is  another  inconsequence  added  to  their  doctrine. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  without  necessity,  it  is  unphilosophical 
to  assume  a  miracle,  but  it  is  doubly  unphilosophical  first  to  origi- 
nate this  necessity,  and  then  not  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  a  contemptible 
philosophy  that  eschews  the  Deua  ex  machina^  and  yet  ties  the 
knot  which  can  only  be  loosed  by  his  interposition.  Nor  will  it 
here  do  for  the  cosmothetic  idealist  to  pretend  that  the  difficulty  is 
of  nature's,  not  of  his,  creation.  In  fact,  it  only  arises,  because  he 
has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guid- 
ance of  consciousness:  but  having  swamped  himself  in  following 
the  i^nis  /atuus  of  a  theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private 
absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  or  to  excuse  his 
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self-contracted  ignorance  by  the  narrow  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge.* 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Representative 
Perception,  —  an  hypothesis  which  begins  by  denying  the  veracity 
of  consciousness,  and  ends,  when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue,  in 
absolute  idealism,  in  utter  skepticism.  This  hypothesis  has  been, 
and  is,  one  more  universally  prevalent  among  philosophers  than  any 
other ;  and  I  have  given  to  its  consideration  a  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
one  great  source  of  the  dissensions  in  philosophy,  and  of  the  oppro- 
brium thrown  on  consciousness  as  the  instrument  of  philosophical 
observation,  and  the  standard  of  philosophical  certainty  and  truth. 

With  this  terminates  the  most  important  of  the  discussions  to 

which  the  Faculty  of  Perception  gives  rise :  the 

other  questions  con-       other  questions  are  not,  however,  without  inter- 

neeted  whh  the  fac      ^^^  though  their  determination  does  not  affect 

slty  of  External  Per-  ,         .     ,    .  /.     ,  .,  ,  j^n    ^ 

^j^j^jn.  the  Vital  interests  of  philosophy.     Of  these  the 

1.  Whether  we  first      first  that  I  shall  touch  upon,  is  the  problem ;  — 

obuin  a  knowledge      Whether,  in  Perception,  do  we  first  obtain  a 

of  the  whole,  or  of  .   ,  ,    ,  «  ^,  ,  ,     , 

the  parts  of  the  ob-      general  knowledge  of  the  complex  wholes  pro- 
ject in  Perception.  scnted  to  US  by  sense,  and  then,  by  analysis  and 

limited  attention,  obtain  a  special  knowledge  of 
their  several  parts ;  or  do  we  not  first  obtain  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  smallest  pails  to  which  sense  is  competent,  and  then,  by 
synthesis,  collect  them  into  greater  and  greater  wholes  ? 

The  second  alternative  in  this  question  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 

it  is,  indeed,  involved  in  his  doctrine  in  regard 
Second   aitemaHve      ^  Attention,  —  in  holding  that  we  recollect 

adopted  by  Mr.  Stew-  «  >  •  i  •  «  '« 

^  nothing  without  attention,  that  we  can  attend 

only  to  a  single  object  at  once,  which  one  object 

is  the  very  smallest  that  is  discernible  through  sense.  ^It  is  com- 
monly," he  says,  "  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in 

Stewart  qnoted.  /*  •  i  11 

a  concert  of  music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at 
once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its 
attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its 
operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

1  See  DisatstiotUj  pp.  67, 68.  —  Ed. 
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^Tho  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  carious  conclusions  with 
respect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion, and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does 
the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is 
this  perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the 
principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 
one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the 
same  instant)  ;  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntary 
operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the 
same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception  of 
the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude,  that  tlie  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

«  «  «  4c  4c  4c  4c 

"  If  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  ajjprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the 
minimum  visibile.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  if  it 
be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

"  If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."  * 

The  same  conclusion  is  attained,  through  a  somewhat  different 

process,  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 

xainJTyjf^J^^i,      ^'*«^y***  ^/  ^^«  J^kcBfiomma  of  the  Human 

Mind,  This  author,  following  Hartley  and 
Priestley,  has  pushed  the  principle  of  Association  to  an  extreme 
which  refutes  its  own  exaggeration,  —  analzying  not  only  our  belief 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  into  that  principle,  but  even  the 
primar}*-  logical  laws.  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  necessity  under 
which  we  lie  of  thinking  that  one  contradictory  excludes  another, -^^ 
that  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be,  is  only  the  result  of  as80« 

EUments  of  th»  FhUosophy  of  tlu  Human  Mind,  toI,  i.  0.  tt.     Works,  toL  U.  p.  141—143. 
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ciation  and  custom.  ^  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at,  that 
he  should  account  for  our  knowledge  of  complex  wholes  in  percep- 
tion, by  the  same  universal  principle ;  and  this  he  accordingly  does.' 

^  Where  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  re- 
peated together,  and  the  association  has  become 
Tery  strong,  they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous. 
For  example ;  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven 
prismatic  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rap- 
idly, it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white 
By  the  rapidity  of  the  succession,  the  several  sensations  cease 
to  be  distinguishable;  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and  a  new 
sensation,  compounded  ot  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  simple 
one,  is  the  result.  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined, 
that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind,  the  others  immediately  exist 
along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  to  coalesce,  as  it  were, 
and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea,  however  in  reality 
complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of 

which  it  is  compounded." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  ^  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  trace  the  forma- 
tion of  our  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  objects ;  that  is,  the  ideas 
of  a  certain  number  of  sensations,  received  together  so  frequently 
that  they  coalesce  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  of 
unity.  Hence,  what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone, 
the  idea  of  a  horse,  the  idea  of  a  man. 

^  In  using  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names  of  what  I  call 
objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my  own  sensa- 
tions ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  number  of  sensations, 
regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination ;  that  is,  concomi- 
tance. Particular  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muscles,  are 
the  sensation^  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  extension,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one 
idea,  I  give  the  name,  idea  of  a  tree. 

**Some  ideas  are  by  frequency  and  strength  of  association  so 
closely  combined,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  If  one  exists,  the 
other  exists  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  whatever  effort  we  make  to 
disjoin  them. 

•*  For  example ;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  think  of  color,  without 
thinking  of  extension  ]  or  of  solidity,  without  figure.    We  have 

« 

1  Chftp.  iii.p.75.  — Ed.  t  Chap.  Ui.  p.  68.  — Ed.  SCbap.  UI.  p.10.— Edw 
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seen  color  constantly  in  combination  with  extension,  —  spread,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  suiiace.  We  have  never  seen  it  except  in  this  con- 
nection. Color  and  extension  have  been  invariably  conjoined.  The 
idea  of  color,  therefore,  uniformly  comes  into  the  mind,  bringing 
that  of  extension  along  with  it ;  and  so  close  is  the  association,  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissolve  it.  We  cannot,  if  we  will,  think 
of  color,  but  in  combination  with  extension.  The  one  idea  calls  up 
the  other,  and  retains  it,  so  long  as  the  other  is  retained. 

^  This  great  law  of  our  nature  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  equally 
striking,  by  the  connection  between  the  ideas  of  solidity  and  figure. 
We  never  have  the  sensations  from  which  the  idea  of  solidity  is 
derived,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  sensations  whence  the  idea  of 
figure  is  derived.  If  we  handle  anything  solid,  it  is  always  either 
round,  square,  or  of  some  other  form.  The  ideas  correspond  with  the 
sensations.  If  the  idea  of  solidity  rises,  that  of  figure  rises  along 
with  it.  The  idea  of  figure  which  rises,  is,  of  course,  more  obscure 
than  that  of  extension ;  because  figures  being  innumerable,  the 
general  idea  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  obscure. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  figure  is  always  present  when  that  of 
solidity  is  present ;  nor  can  we,  by  any  effort,  think  of  the  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other  at  the  same  time." 
Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  nothing  appears  to  me  clearer 

than  the  first  alternative, — and  that,  in  place 
The  counter  alter-      of  ascending  upwards  from  the  minimum  of  per- 

native        maintained  .  .  .  ,  ,   « 

against  Stewart  and  ception  to  its  maxima,  wc  descend  from  masses 
Mill.  to  details.    If  the  opposite  doctrine  were  cor- 

The  doctrine  of  these        ^^.^^  ^J^^^  WOuld  it  iuvolvc  ?      It  WOUld  iuvolvc 

Siatweknowthe^  rta  ^  ^  primary  inference,  that,  as  we  know  the 
better  than  the  whole.      whole  through  the  parts,  WC  should  know  the 

parts  better  than  the  whole.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  supposed  that  we  know  the  face  of  a  friend,  through  the  multi- 
tude of  perceptions  which  we  have  of  the  different  points  of  which 
it  is  made  up ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  know  the  whole  coun- 
tenance less  vividly  than  we  know  the  forehead  and  eyes,  the  nose 
and  mouth,  etc.,  and  that  we  should  know  each  of  these  more  feebly 
than  we  know  the  various  ultimate  points,  in  fiict,  unconscious 
minima,  of  perceptions,  which  go  to  constitute  them.  According 
to  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  perceive  only  one  of  these  ultimate 
points  at  the  same  instant,  the  others  by  memory  incessantly 
renewed.  Now  let  us  lake  the  face  out  of  perception  into  memory 
altogether.  Let  us  close  our  eyes,  and  let  us  represent  in  imagina- 
tion the  countenance  of  our  friend.  This  we  can  do  with  the 
utmost  vivacity ;  or,  if  we  see  a  picture  of  it,  we  can  determine, 
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with  a  coDSciousness  of  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  portrait 
is  like  or  unlike.  It  caunot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  we  have  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  face  as  a  whole,  —  that  we  are  familiar  with 
it«  expression,  with  tlie  general  result  of  its  parts.  On  the 
hypothesis,  then,  of  Stewart  and  Mill,  how  accurate  should  be  our 
knowledge  of  these  parts  themselves.    But  make  tlie  experiment. 

You  will  find  that,  unless  you  have  analyzed,  — 
Thfa    gnppofiiuon      unless  vou  have  descended  from  a  conspectus 

shown  to  be  eirone-  /.iii/.  i.^i  ..  n 

j,^^  of  the  whole  face  to  a  detailed  exammation  of 

its  parts,  —  with  the^most  vivid  impression  of 
the  constituted  whole,  you  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  You  may  probably  be  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  and  if  you  attempt  to  delineate  the  mouth  or  nose, 
you  will  inevitably  fail.  Or  look  at  the  portrait.  You  may  find  it 
unlike,  but  unless,  as  I  said,  you  have  analyzed  the  countenance, 
unless  you  have  looked  at  it  with  the  analytic  scrutiny  of  a  paint- 
er^s  eye,  you  will  assuredly  be  unable  to  say  in  what  respect  the 
artist  has  failed,  —  you  will  be  unable  to  specify  what  constituent 
he  has  altered,  though  you  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  and  effect 
of  the  alteration.  What  we  have  shown  from  this  example  may 
equally  be  done  from  any  other,  —  a  house,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  a 
concert  of  music,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
In  fact,  on  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  if  the  miAd,  as  they 
maintain,  were  unable  to  comprehend  more  than  one  perceptible 
minimum  jxt  a  time,  the  greatest  of  all  inconceivable  marvels  would 
be,  how  it  has  contrived  to  realize  the  knowledge  of  wholes  and 
masses  which  it  has.  Another  refutation  of  this  opinion  might  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  —  the  obscure  per- 
ceptions of  Leibnitz, — of  which  we  have  recently  treated.  But  this 
argument  I  think  unnecessary.  ^ 

1  Show  this  alj»o,  1°,  By  the  milliona  of  Bots  of  tht  Eye,  f  HI.  p.  674,  edit.  1807. —Ed.]    2o, 

of  attention  rcfiiiigite  in  each  of  our  percep-  By  Imperfection  of  Touch,whJch  is  a  eynUietio 

tious.  [Cf  Dr.  T.  Voung'8  L«r/tfrej  on  ^a/u-  sense,  18  Sight  is  aiuUytio.—Jkfar]fiiia</oMuiff. 
nd  Pkilosophyf  vol.  ii.  Ess.  v.     The  Mtchanism 
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THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 


I.   PEBCBPTION.  —  OENERAL.  QUESTIOXS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  8ENSB8. 


BecapHulation. 


Ix  ray  last  Lecture,  I  was  principally  occupied  in  showing  that  the 

hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  consid- 
ered in  itself  and  apart  from  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  authorized  to  reject  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  of  external 
things,  violates,  in  many  various  ways,  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  having,  in  the  previous  Lecture,  shown  you  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  external 
objects  had  been  superseded,  are  hollow,  I  thus,  if  my  reasoning  be 
not  erroneous,  was  warranted  in  establishing  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  against,  but  everything  in  favor  of,  the  truth  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lecture,  I  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Mill,  that  we  are  not  percipient,  at  the  same  instant,  only  of 
certain  minima^  our  cognitions  of  which  are  afterwards,  by  memory 
or  association,  accumulated  into  masses ;  but  that  we  arc  at  once  and 
primarily  percipient  of  masses,  and  only  require  analysis  to  obtain  a 
minute  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  parts,  —  that,  in  short, 
we  can,  within  certain  limits,  make  a  single  object  out  of  many. 
For  example,  we  can  extend  our  attentive  perception  to  a  house,  and 
to  it  as  only  one  object ;  or  we  can  contemplate  its  parts,  and  con- 
sider each  of  these  as  separate  objects.^ 

Resuming  consideration  of  the  more  important  psychological  ques- 
tions that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  Senses,  I  proceed  to 
take  up  those  connected  with  the  sense  of  Touch. 


1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  occasioniilljr  intro- 
duced an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
organs  of  Sense;  obeerying  the  following 
order,  — Sight,  Ilearing,  Taste,  Smell,  and 
Touch.  This,  he  remarks,  is  the  reverse  of 
the  order  of  nature,  and  is  adopted  by  him 
because  under  Touch  certain  questions  arise, 
the  discussion  of  which  requires  some  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 


senses.  As  the  Lecture  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject mainly  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  Young  and  Bostoek,  and  is  purdy 
physiological,  it  is  here  omitted.  See  Young^a 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy j  vol.  i.  pp.  887, 
447  et  seq.;  vol.  ii.  p.  674,  (4to  edit.)  Dostock^ 
Physiology,  pp.  602  <l  m^m  728,  729—788.  (8d 
edit)— £d. 
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1.  Htj  all  the  Sen- 
■M  be  analysed  into 
Tonok?    Democritiis. 

Aristotle. 


In  what  sense  the  af- 
flrmative  correot 


The  problems  which  arise  under  this  sense,  may  be  reduced  to  two 

opposite  questions.     The  first  asks,  May  not  all 
^of  Toior™"**'      the  Senses  be  analyzed  into  Touch  ?    The  second 

asks.  Is  not  Touch  or  Feeling,  considered  as  one 
of  the  five  senses,  itself  only  a  bundle  of  various  sense  ? 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions, —  it  is  an  opinion  as  old 

at  least  as  Democritus,  and  one  held  by  many  of 
the  ancient  physiologists,  that  the  four  senses  of 
Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell,  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  Touch.  This  opinion  Aristotle  records 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book  On  Sense  and 
the  Ol^ect  of  Sense  {De  Sensu  et  Sensilt)^  and  contents  himself  with 

refuting  it  by  the  assertion  that  its  impossibility 
is  manifest.     So  &r,  however,  from  being  mani- 
festly impossible,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  ab- 
sard,  it  can  now  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct,  if  by  touch  is  un- 
derstood the  contact  of  the  external  object  of  perception  with  the 
organ  of  sense.    The  opinion  of  Democritus  was  revived,  in  modem 

times,  by  Telesius,^  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  preceded  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  as  a  reformer  of  philosophical  methods.    I  say  the  opinion 
of  Democritus  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct ;  for  it  is  only  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  or  of  words,  or  of  both  together, 
^Thepi^r  object  of      ^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  perception  of  a  distant  object,  that 

is,  of  an  object  not  in  relation  to  our  senses.  An 
external  object  is  only  perceived  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  relation  to  our 
sense,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  our  sense  inasmuch  as  it  is  present 
to  it.  To  say,  for  example,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  sun  or  moon, 
18  a  false  or  an  elliptical  expression.  We  perceive  nothing  but  certain 
modifications  of  light  in  immediate  relation  to  our  organ  of  vision  ; 
and  so  far  fromDr.Reid  being  philosophically  correct,  when  he  says  that 
"  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  moon,  they  all  see  the  same  indi- 
vidual object,"  the  truth  is  that  each  of  these  persons  sees  a  different 
object,  because  each  person  sees  a  different  complement  of  rays,  in 
relation  to  his  individual  organ.'    In  fact,  if  we  look  alternately  with 


Telesiiis. 


1  [Dt  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  vH.  c.  viii.]  From 
tllit  reduction  Telesius  excepts  Hearing.  With 
nigard  to  the  senses  of  Taste,  Smell,  and 
Sight,  he  says:  — **Noa  reote  iidem  .... 
gmtmn  olfkotumque  et  visum  a  tactu  direr- 
nm  posiKre,  qui  non  taotus  modo  sunt  om- 
iMi,  ied  multo  etiam  quam  qui  tactus  dicitur 
aaquisitiorea.  Non  scilicet  ea  modo,  qusB 
■nlverso  in  corpore  percipiuntnr,  et  qvm 
jwtilia  (ut  dictum  est)  dicuntur,  propteraa 


percipiuntnr,  quod  eorum  actio  et  vis  sub- 
stantiaque  spiritum  contingit,  sed  magis  qam 
In  lingua,  et  multo  etiam  magis  quse  per 
nares,  etqu«  in  oonlis  percipiuntnr."— £rf>e. 
cii.  — Ed. 

S  On  this  point,  see  Adam  Smith,  £!»ay»  on 
PkUoaophietU  SubjeeU — AneietU  Logics  and  Met' 
apk^Bus^  p.  168.  Cf.  Of  tk$  External  iSmmm,  p. 
aw,  (adit  1800.)->£d. 
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each,  we  have  a  different  object  in  our  right,  and  a  different  object  in 
our  left,  eye.  It  is  not  by  perception,  but  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
that  we  connect  the  objects  of  sense  with  existences  beyond  the  sphere 
of  immediate  knowledge.  It  is  enough  that  perception  affords  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  non-ego  at  the  point  of  sense.  To  arrogate  to  it  the 
power  of  immediately  informing  us  of  external  things,  which  are  only 
the  causes  of  the  object  we  immediately  perceive,  is  either  positively 
erroneous,  or  a  confusion  of  language,  arising  from  an  inadequate  dis- 
crimination of  the  phsenomena.  Such  assumptions  tend  only  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  ;  and  such  assump- 
tions you  will  find  scattered  over  the  works  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
I  would,  therefore,  establish  as  a  fundamental  position  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  immediate  perception,  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  that  all  our 
senses  arc  only  modifications  of  touch ;  in  other  words,  that  the  exter- 
nal object  of  perception  is  always  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense. 
This  determination  of  the  first  problem  does  not  interfere  with  the 

consideration  of  the  second ;  for,  in  the  second,  it  is 
a  Do*.  Toach  com-      ^^^    ^^^^  Whether,  considering  Touch  or  Feel- 

prebend  a  plurality  of        ,      "^  '  '  ° 

a^njeay  mg  as  a  special  sense,  there  are  not  comprehended 

under  it  varieties  of  perception  and  sensation  so 
different,  that  these  varieties  ought  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  so 

many  special  senses.  This  question,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for,  though  I 
hold  that  the  other  senses  are  not  to  be  discrim- 
inated from  Touch,  in  so  far  as  Touch  signifies  merely  the  contact  of 
the  organ  and  the  object  of  perception,  yet,  considering  Touch  as  a 
special  sense  distinguished  from  the  other  four  by  other  and  peculiar 
characters,  it  may  easily,  I  think,  be  shown,  that  if  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing, if  Smell  and  Taste,  are  to  be  divided  from  each  other  and  from 
Touch  Proper,  under  Touch  there  must,  on  the  same  analogy,  be 
distinguished  a  plurality  of  special  senses.  This  problem,  like  the 
other,  is  of  ancient  date.     It  is  mooted  by  Aristotle  in  the  eleventh 

chapter  of  the  second  book  De  Anima^  but  his 
opinion  is  left  doubtful.  His  followers  were  con- 
sequently left  doubtful  upon  the  pohit.^  Among 
his  Greek  interpreters,  Themistius'  adopts  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  senses  under 


Affinnatire  main- 
tained. 


Historical  notices  of 
this  problem. 
Arifltotle. 
Greek  commentators. 


1  See  Conimbricenses,  Jn  Aria,  de  Anima^ 
[lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  826.  ^  Ed. 

8  Jn  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  fol.  82a,  (edit 
Aid.,  1584.)  OtfK  tori  yia  dtffbuvis  ii  o^* 
c^iuTov  &y  ris  fo/iJ^oi,  rh  fi^  fuas  iyarrt^' 
attts  ....  KpiriK^y,  raJiniv  rV  c^trdtf' 
91V    bcmp  r^¥  tn^iy  Acinroi;  jca)  fi4kayos 


i^4ws  ictd  fiap4wSf  Koi  r&if  fitra^v*  teal  r^y 
ytvciM  ituepov  aaH  yXvK^of  if  8i  rois»  &«*- 
itoWai  thi¥  imunt^tis  iral  viurcu 


roiSt 


^€ttpovfUnir  ototf  ^pfthp^  ^Xfi^^  ^P^» 
typ6v  ffKXiifhp,  fuikait6tr  fiofh  icw^w 
Afftbir,  rax^.  Cf.  Aristotle,  texts  106, 107.  * 
£d. 
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Arabian  and  Latin 
Schoolmen. 


ThemJatiiu  and  Avi 
cenna. 


touch.  Alexander  ^  favors,  but  not  decidedly,  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  was  espoused  by  Simplicius  *  and  Philoponus.*  The  doctrine 
of  Themistius  was,  however,  under  various  modifications,  adopted  by 

Averroes  and  Avicenna  among  the  Arabian,  and 

by  Apollinaris,  Albertus  Magnus,  ^gidius,  Jan- 

dunus,  Marcellus,  and  many  others  among  the 

Latin,  schoolmen.*    These,  however,  and  succeeding  philosophers, 

were  not  at  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  senses,  which  they 

would  distinguish.  Themistius*  and  Avicenna* 
allowed  as  many  senses  as  there  were  different 
qualities  of  tactile  feeling ;  but  the  number  of 
these  they  did  not  specify.  Avicenna,  however,  appears  to  have  dis- 
tinguished as  one  sense  the  feeling  of  pain  from  the  lesion  of  a 
wound,  and  as  another,  the  feeling  of  titillation/     Others,  as  uEgidi- 

us,^  gave  two  senses,  one  for  the  hot  and  cold,  an- 
.       "**  other  for  the  dry  and  moist.    Averroes  •  secerns  a 

Av€rro€8.  ,  '' 

Qj^jgjj  sense  of  titillation  and  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Cardan.  Galen^*^  also,  I  should  observe,  allowed  a  sense  of 

heat  and  cold.  Among  modern  philosophers, 
Cardan"  distinguishes  four  senses  of  touch  or  feeling  ;  one  of  the  four 
primary  tactile  qualities  of  Aristotle  (that  is,  of  cold  and  hot,  and  wet 
and  dry)  ;  a  second,  of  the  light  and  heavy  ;  a  third,  of  pleasure  and 
pain;  and  a  fourth,  of  titillation.  His  antagonist,  the  elder  Scaliger,^* 
distinguished  as  a  sixth  special  sense  the  sexual  appetite,  in  which  he 

has  been  followed  by  Bacon^  Voltaire"  and  others. 

From  these  historical  notices  you  will  see  how 

marvellously  incorrect  is  the  statement"  that 
Locke  was  the  first  philosopher  who  originated  this  question,  in  al- 


Bacon,  Buflbn, 
Voltaire,  Locke. 


1  Problematay  ii.  62  (probably  spurious. — 
Ed. 

>  In  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  text  106,  fol. 
44a»(edit.  Aid.  1627).  —  Ed. 

9  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  o.  xi.  texts  106,  107. 
—Ed. 

4  See  ConimbricenBefl,  In  De  Animay  lib.  ii. 
e.  xi.  p.  828. —Ed. 

5  See  precediug  page,  note  2,  and  Conimbri- 
eenaes,  as  above,  p.  827.  — Ed. 

6  See  ConimbricenBes,  as  above,  p.  327.— 
Ed. 

T  See  ibid.  —  Ed. 

8  See  ibid.  [Cf.  De  Raei,  Oavis  Philosophim 
NatwratiSy  De  Mentis  Humana  FacuUatibuSy  ( 
76,  p.  866.  D'Alembert,  MOangesy  t.  v.  p.  115. 
Cf.  Scaliger,  De  SuUOitatiy  Ex.  cix.,  where 
he  observes  that,  In  paralysis,  heat  is  felt, 
after  the  power  of  apprehending  gravity  is 
gone.] 


0  See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Animoy  lib.  ii. 
0.  xi.  p.  827.  — Ed. 

10  [Leidenfrost,  De  Mente  Humanay  c.  ii.  (  4, 
p.  16.] 

U  De  SubtilitaUf  lib.  xiii.  See  Reid^s  WorkSy 
p.  867.  —  Ed. 

12  De  SubtHitatey  Ex.  cclxxxvl.  (  3.— Ed. 

IS  [Syttfa  Sylvarumy  cent.  vii.  608.  WorkSy 
edit.  Montagu,  iv.  861.] 

M  See  Reid^s  WorkSy  p.  124;  and  Toor,  Thfo- 
ria  Sensuuniy  pare'  i.  (  34,  p.  88.  Toltaire, 
Diet.  Phitosophiqwy  art-  Sen*ationy  reduces  this 
sense  to  that  of  Touch.  Cf.  TraiU  de  Meta' 
physique^  ch.  iv.  (Entres  CompliteSy  torn.  Ti. 
p.  661  (edit.  1817).  — Ed. 

1<  See  Lecture*  on  InteOectual  PUZoMfiAy,  Iff 
John  Young,  LL.  D.,  p.  80. 
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lowing  hunger  and  thirst  to  be  the  sensations  of  a  sense  different  from 
_  tactile  fcelinc.     Hutcheson,  in  his  work  on  the 

Passions^  says,  "the  division  of  our  external 
senses  into  five  common  classes  is  ridiculously  imperfect.  Some  sen- 
sations, such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  weaiincss  and  sickness,  can  be  re- 
duced to  none  of  them ;  or  if  they  are  reduced  to  feelings,  they  are 
perceptions  as  different  from  the  other  ideas  of  touch,  such  as  cold» 
heat,  hardness,  softness,  as  the  ideas  of  taste  or  smell.  Others  have 
hinted  at  an  external  sense  different  from  all  of  these."  What  that 
is,  Hutcheson  does  not  mention ;  and  some  of  our  Scotch  philoso- 
phers have  puzzled  themselves  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  his  allusion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ho  referred  to  the  sixth  sense  of  Scaliger. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  posthumous  Essays}  observes 

Adam  Smith.  »  r  ^  > 

that  hunger  and  thirst  are  objects  of  feeling,  not 
of  touch ;  and  that  heat  and  cold  are  felt  not  as  pressing  on  the 

organ,  but  as  in  the  organ.  Kant '  divides  the 
whole  bodily  senses  into  two, —  into  a  Vital  Sense 
{Sensiis  Vagus) J  and  an  Organic  Sense  (Seiuiis  Fixus),  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  shuddering, 
quaking,  etc.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  five  senses,  of  Touch 
Proper,  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
This  division  has  now  become  general  in  Germany,  the  Vital  Sense 

receiving  from  various  authors  various  synonyms, 
M  8    V   on  gen-       ^  ccencest/iesiSy  common  feeling^  vital  feeling  and 

sense  offedingf^  sensu  latiori,  etc.;  and  the  sensa- 
tions attributed  to  it  are  heat  and  cold,  shuddering,  feeling  of  health, 
hunger  and  thirst,  visceral  sensations,  etc.     Tliis  division  is,  likewise, 

adopted  by  Dr.  Brown.    He  divides  our  sensations 
into  those  which  are  less  definite,  and  into  those 
which  are  more  definite ;   and  these,  his  two  classes,  correspond  pre- 
cisely to  the  setisus  vagus  and  sensus  fixus  of  the  German  philoso- 
phers.* 
The  propriety  of  throwing  out  of  the  sense  of  Touch  those  sensa- 
tions which  afford  us  indications  only  of  the  sub- 
Touch  to  be  divided      jective  condition  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  of 

fW>m  sensible  feelinff.  i*    •  i>        ^         in  m  i     /*     i*       '  • 

1.  From  the  analogy       dividmg  touch  from  sensible  feeling,  is  apparent, 
oftbe  special  senses.         In  the  fii*st  place,  this  is  manifest  on  the  analogy 

of  the  other  special  senses.  These,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  perception  proper  or 

1  Sect,  i.,  third  edition,  p.  8,  note.  —  Ed.  (1798),  o.  il.  S  2,  P- 14,  distlngnished  the  Vital 

2  CytA«£r<mia/SeiM««,p.2Q2(ed.l800).— Ed.  Sense  fnm.  the  Organic  Sennes.     See  also 

3  .^niAropofonriV,  H5.  — Ed.    [rrevionsly  to  Ilttbner*8 />uj»natMm  (1794).    Cf.  Gruithttiaen, 
Kant,  whoM  AtUhropologie  was  first  published  Antkropologiey  (  476,  p.  864  (edit  1810).] 

in  1798,  Leidenfrost,  inhkDe  Msnu  Humana.        4  Leotares  xrli.  zrlil.  —  Ed. 
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ienftttion  proper  predominates ;  the  SQise  of  Sight  and  Hearing  per- 
taining to  the  first,  those  id  SraeH  and  Taste  to  the  second.  Here 
each  is  deciiiedl y  either  perceptive  or  s^icitiTe.  Bat  in  Touch,  under 
the  vulgar  attribotioa  of  qualitie%  percepckn  and  sensation  both  find 
their  maximuni.  At  the  finger-points^  this  sense  would  give  us  ob- 
jective knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  with  the  least  possible  alloj 
«f  subjective  feeling;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  etc^  on  the  contrary  it 
would  afford  us  a  subjective  teeling  of  our  own  state,  with  the  least 
posnble  addition  of  objective  knowledge.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fcre,  we  ought  to  attribute  to  different  senses  percepti<His  and  sensa- 
tions so  different  in  degree. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  merdy  in  the  opf)osite  degree  of 

these  two  counter  elements  that  this  distinction 
%  Jjom  the  diftrent      is  to  be  fi>unded,  but  Likewise  on  the  different 
fiZliMi  uMi  leiM^^       quality  of  the  groups  of  the  perceptions  and  sen- 
rtiirirn  sations  themselves^     There  is  nothing  similar  be- 

tween these  different  groups,  except  the  negative 
circumstance  that  there  is  no  special  organ  to  which  positively  to 
refer  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  exclusively  slumped  together 
under  that  sense  which  is  not  obtrusivelv  marked  out  and  isolated 
by  the  mechanism  of  a  peculiar  instrument. 

Limiting,  therefore,  the  special  s^ise  of  Touch  to  that  of  objective 

information,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  sense 
^we^  sente  of       j^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  extremity  of  the  nerves  which 

Toveb, — itsfpbereMMl  ... 

^yg^ajc  gei^t,  terminate  in  >he  skin  ;   its  principal  organs  are 

the  finger-points,  the  toes,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  perfect.  At  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  a  tender  skin  covers  the  nervous  papillae,  and  here  the  nail 
serves  not  only  as  a  protecting  shield  to  the  organ,  but,  likewise,  by 
affording  an  opposition  to  the  body  which  makes  an  impression  on 
the  finger-ends,  it  renders  more  distinct  our  perception  of  the  nature 
of  its  surface.  Through  the  great  mobility  of  the  fingers,  of  the 
wrist,  and  of  the  shoulder-joint,  we  are  able  with  one,  and  still  more 
effectually,  with  both  hands,  to  manipulate  an  object  on  all  sides,  and 
thereby  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  its  figure.  We  likewise  owe  to  the 
sense  of  Touch  a  perception  of  those  conformations  of  a  body,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  call  it  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  soft,  sharp  or  blunt. 
The  repose  or  motion  of  a  body  is  also  perceived  through  the  touch. 
To  obviate  misunderstanding,  I  should,  however,  notice  that  the 
proper  organ  of  Touch  —  the  nervous  papillae  — requires  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  exercise,  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  This 
condition  however,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  organ 
Uself.    This  being  understood,  the  perception  of  the  weight  of  a 
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body  will  not  fall  under  this  sense,  as  the  nerves  lying  under  the 

epidermis  or  scurf  skin  have  little  or  no  share  in 
Proper  organ  of      ^^^  knowledge.    We  owo  it  almost  exclusively 

Touch     requires,     as  °  ,  ..    ,  .1 

condiUon  of  ite  exer-  ^o  the  oousciousness  we  have  of  the  exertion  of 
else,  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  requisite  to  lift  with  the  hand  a 
the  voluntary  mua-      heavy  body  from  the  ground,  or  when  it  is  laid 

on  the  shoulders  or  head,  to  keep  our  own  body 
erect,  and  to  carry  the  burthen  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  next  proceed  to  consider  two  counter-questions,  which  are  still 

agitated  by  philosophers.     The  first  is,  —  Does 
Two  counter  qu«H      gj  ,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Original  knowledge  of  exten- 

tions  regarding  sphere  ,°  ^  ,     ° 

of  Sight.  sion,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Touch  ? 

The  second  is, — Does  Touch  afibi^  us  an  original 

knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Sight  ? 

Both  questions  are  still  undetermined ;  and  consequently,  the  vulgar 

belief  is  also  unestablished,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  extension 

originally  both  from  sight  and  touch. 

I  commence,  then,  with  the  first, —  Does  Vision  afford  us  a  primary 
.  .,       knowleflgo  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this 

1.  Does  Vision  afford  ° 

OS  a  primary  knowi-  knowledge  exclusively  to  Touch  ?  But,  before 
edge  of  extension?  or  entering  ou  its  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  state  to 
do  we  not  owe  this  ex-  y^Q^  ^y  preamble,  what  kind  of  extension  it  is 
c  us  ve  y  o  ouc  .  ^^^^  those  would  vindicate  to  sight,  who  answer 

this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  primary  objects  of  sight, 
then,  are  colors,  and  extensions,  sihd  forms  or  figures  of  extension. 
And  here  you  will  observe,  it  is  not  all  kind  of  extension  and  form 
that  is  attributed  to  sight.  It  is  not  figured  extension  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  but  only  extension  as  involved  in  plane  figures; 
that  is,  only  length  and  breadth. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted  by  philosophers,  after  Aristotle, 

that  color  is  the  proper  object  of  sight,  and  that 
Color  the  proper  o         extension  and  fifjcwre*  common  to  sight  and  touch, 

ject  of  Sight      This  ,  ,  ^ 

generally  admitted.  ^1*^  Only  accidentally  its  objccts,  because  supposed 

in  the  perception  of  color. 
The  first  philosopher,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  doubted 

or  denied  that  vision  is  conversant  with  extension, 
Berkeley  the  first  to      ^^  Berkeley;   but  the  clear  expression  of  his 

deny   that  extension  ,  ,       ,  ,     ,  .  -, 

object  of  Sight.  Opinion  18  contained  m  his  Defence  of  the  Theort/ 

of  Vision^  an  extremely  rare  tract,  which  has 

escaped  the  knowledge  of  all  his  editors  and  biographers,  and  is  con- 
sequently not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  his  collected  works.     It  was  almost  certainly, 

therefore,  wholly  unknown  to  Condillac,  who  is  the  next  phiioso- 
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LaboulinUre. 
Stewart. 


pher  who  maintained  the  same  opinion.     This,  however,  he  did  not 
do  either  very  explicitly  or  without  change ;  for  the  new  doctrine 

which  he  hazards  in  his  earlier  work,  in  his  later 
he  again  tacitly  replaces  by  the  old.^  After  its 
surrender  by  Condillac,  the  opinion  was,  however, 
supported,  as  I  find,  by  Labouliniere.'  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  that 
extension  is  not  an  object  of  sight.  "  I  formerly,"  he  says,  "had  oc- 
casion to  mention  several  instances  of  very  intimate  associations 
formed  between  two  ideas  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  which  exists  in  every 
person's  mind  between  the  notions  of  color  and  extension.  The 
former  of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
commonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  lobject ;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more  con- 
nection between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain  and  of 
solidity ;  and  yet  in  consequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extension 
at  the  same  time  at  which  the  sensation  of  color  is  excited  in  the 
mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  that  sensation  without  con- 
ceiving extension  along  with  it."'  But  before 
and  atler  Stewart,  a  doctrine,  virtually  the  same, 
is  maintained  by  the  Hartleian  school ;  who  assert,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  universal  principle  of  association,  that  the  perception  of  color 
suggests  the  notion  of  extension.* 

Then  comes  Dr.  Brown,  who,  in  his  Lectures^  after  having  repeat- 
edly asserted,  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  universal  opinion  of  philosophers,  that  the 
superficial  extension  of  length  and  breadth  becomes  known  to  us 
by  sight  originally,  proceeds,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time,  to  con- 
trovert this  opinion;*  though  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  he  could 


Hartleian  School. 


Brown. 


1  The  order  of  Condillac's  opinions  is  the 
rerercie  of  that  Btated  in  the  text.  In  his 
earliest  worlc,  the  Origitu  dts  Connoissances 
Ihunaines,  part  i.  sect,  vi.,  he  combats  Berke- 
167*8  theory  of  vision,  and  maiutaius  that 
extension  exterior  to  the  eye  is  discernible  by 
sight.  Sub^^uentIy,  in  the  Traits  des  Sensa^ 
tioKs^  part  i.  ch.  xi.,  part  ii.  ch.  iv.  v.,  he 
a«erts  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  perceiving 
extension  beyond  itself,  and  that  this  idea  is 
originally  due  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
This  opinion  he  again  repeats  in  PArt  de  Pen- 
$n^  part  i.  ch.  xi.  But  neither  Condillac  nor 
Berkeley  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  color,  re- 
garded as  an  affection  of  the  visual  organism, 
is  apprehended  as  absolutely  unextended,  as 
A  mathematical  point.  Nor  is  this  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  Bat  granting,  as  Condillac 
in  his  later  view  expressly  asserts,  that  color, 
as  a  visual  sensation,  necessarily  occupies 


space,  do  we,  by  means  of  that  sensation, 
acquire  also  the  proper  idea  of  extension,  as 
composed  of  parts  exterior  to  each  other?  In 
other  words,  does  the  sensation  of  different 
colors,  which  is  necessary  to  the  distinction 
of  parts  at  all,  necessarily  suggest  different 
and  contiguous  localities?  This  question  is 
explicitly  answered  in  the  negative  by  Con- 
dillac, and  in  the  affirmative  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton. Cf.  Hu  Theory  of  Vinon  vindieaud  and 
explained.  London,  1738.  See  especially,  H 
41,42,44,45,46.  — Ed. 

2  See  Reid'$  Works^  p.  868.  — Ed. 

3  Element*  of  tke  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  part  ii.  Jl-  Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  306.    [Cf  Ibid.,  note  P.  —  Ed. ] 

4  See  Priestley,  HartUy^s  Theory,  prop.  20. 
James  'biiU,  Analysis  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  L 
p.  73.  — Ed. 

i  Lecture  xxviii.— Ed. 
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have  been  ignorant  that  the  Bame  had  been  done,  at  least  by  Con- 
dillac  and  Stewart.  Brown  himself^  however,  was  to  be  treated 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  treats  his  predecessors.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  there  were  published  the  Lectures  on  InteUecttuU 

Philosophy^  by  the  late  John  Young,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Belfast  College;  a 
work  which  certainly  shows  considerable  shrewdness  and  ingenuity. 
This  unfortunate  speculator  seems,  however,  to  have  been  fated,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  be  anticipated  by  Brown ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  looked  into  these  Lectures,  I  have  been  amused  with  the 
never-failing  preamble,  —  of  the  astonishment,  the  satbfaction,  and 
so  forth,  which  the  author  expresses  on  finding,  on  the  publication 
of  Brown's  Lectures^  that  the  opinions  which  he  himself,  as  he  says, 
had  always  held  and  taught,  were  those  also  which  had  obtained 
the  countenance  of  so  distinguished  a  philosopher.  The  coincidence 
is,  however,  too  systematic  and  precise  to  be  the  effect  of  accident; 
and  the  identity  of  opinion  between  the  two  doctors  can  only  (plagi- 
arism apart),  be  explained  by  borrowing  from  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Preestablished  Harmony  between  their  minds.^  Of  course,  they 
are  both  at  one  on  the  problem  under  consideration.' 
But  to  return  to  Brown,  by  whom  the  argument  against  the 

common   doctnne    is    most  fully  stated.      He 

Brown  quoted. 

says: 

"The  univei-sal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  color 
merely  which  it  (the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision)  involves, 
but  extension  also,  —  that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a  tan- 
gible figure,  —  and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant 
original  perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth,  as  the  tangible 
figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present^  to  separate,  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  the  color  from  the  extension,  I  admit;  though  not 
more  completely  impossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look  on  the  thou- 
sand feet  of  a  meadow,  and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of 
greenness  on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  as  the 
other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  association,  subsequent 
to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  retina  —  which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have 
figure — is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  all  the  other  organs.     I 

1  I  now  find,  and  have  elMwhere  rtated,      ing,  fWnn  the  same  source,— De  Tracy.    See 
that  the  similarity  between  these  philosophers      Dissfrtations  on  Reidy  note  D,  p.  868. 
arises  from  their  borrowing,  I  may  say  steal-         S  See  Young,  Lecturti  on  IntetUetual  PhUoao^ 

j»*yi  p-  lie 
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contend  only,  that  the  perception  of  this  limited  figure  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  retina  affected,  does  not  enter  into  the  sensation  itself 
more  than,  in  our  sensations  of  any  other  species,  there  is  a  percep- 
tion of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

^  The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as 
indisputable,  rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved,  —  as  before  the 
time  of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance,  and 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  without  any  need  of  proof;  —  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  this  belief  of  the  immediate*  perception 
of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distinguished  from  that  tangible  figure, 
which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two,  —  the  only  reasons 
which  I  can  even  imagine,  —  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our 
present  sensations  of  sight,  to  separate  color  from  extension,  —  and 
that  there  are,  in  fact,  a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on 
which  the  light  falls."  ^ 

He  then  goes  on  to  argue,  at  a  far  greater  length  than  can  be 

quoted,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  certain 
Snminaiy  of  Brown's      definite  space,  viz.,  the  extended  retina,  being 

affected  by  certain  sensations,  does  not  necessa- 
jrily  involve  the  notion  of  extension.  Indeed,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  supposed,  that  a  certain  diffusion  of  sensations  excites 
the  notion  of  extension,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
being  knows  already,  that  he  has  an  extended  body,  over  which 
these  sensations  are  thus  diffused.  Nothing  but  the  sense  of  to)ich, 
however,  and  nothing  but  those  kinds  of  touch  which  imply  the 
idea  of  continued  resistance,  can  give  us  any  notion  of  body  at  all. 
All  mental  affections  which  are  regarded  merely  as  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  which  do  not  give  us  a  conception  of  their  external 
causes,  can  never  be  known  to  arise  from  anything  which  is  ex- 
tended or  solid.  So  far,  however,  is  the  mere  sensation  of  color 
from  being  able  to  produce  this,  that  touch  itself,  as  felt  in  many  of 
its  modifications,  could  give  us  no  idea  of  it.  That  the  sensation  of 
color  is  quite  unfit  to  give  us  any  idea  of  extension,  merely  by  its 
being  diffused  over  a  certain  expanse  of  the  retina,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  what  we  experience  in  the  other  senses,  even  after  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  extension.  In  hearing, 
for  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  tympanum  of  the  car  must  be 
affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air ;  yet  it  gives  us  no  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  part  affected.  The  same  may,  in  general,  be  said 
of  taste  and  smell. 

1  Lect.  zxix.  p.  185  (edit.  1880).— Ed. 
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The  perception  of 
extension  neoeasarily 
given  in  the  peroep* 
tion  of  colors. 


Now,  in  all  their  elaborate  argumentation  on  this  subject,  these 

philosopher  seem  never  yet  to  have  seen  the 
real  diflSculty  of  their  doctrine.  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  the  perception  of  color  involves  the 
perception  of  extension.  It  is  admitted  that 
we  have  by  sight  a  perception  of  colors,  conse- 
quently, a  perception  of  the  difference  of  colors.  But  a  perception 
of  the  distinction  of  colors  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  a 
discriminating  line ;  for  if  one  color  be  laid  beside  or  upon  another, 
we  only  distinguish  them  as  different  by  perceiving  that  they  limit 
each  other,  which  limitation  necessarily  affords  a  breadthless  line, 
—  a  line  of  demarcation.  One  color  laid  upon  another,  in  fact, 
gives  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  that  is,  a  figure.  But  a  line  and 
a  figure  are  modifications  of  extension.  The  perception  of  exten- 
sion, therefore,  is  necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of  colors. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 

THE  PRE  SENT  ATI  VE  FACULTY. 

I.  PERCEPTION. —  RELATIONS  OF  SIGHT   AND   TOUCH   TO  EXTENSION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  showing  you  that  the  vulgar  distribu- 
tion of  the  Senses  into  five,  stands  in  need  of 
correction,  and  stating  what  that  correction  is, 
I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important 
phih>soiihical  problems,  which  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  the  senses 
to  the  elementary  objects  of  Perception. 

I  then  stated  to  you  two  counter-problems  in  relation  to  the 
genealogy  of  our  empirical  knowledge  of  extension  ;  and  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  philosoi)hers  maintain  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  by  the  eye,  but  obtain  this  notion  through  touch,  so,  on 
the  other,  there  are  philosophers  who  hold  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  through  the  touch,  but  exclusively  by  the  eye.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  counter-questions  will,  it  is  evident,  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  common  doctrine  intermediate  between  these 
extreme  opinions,  —  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  extension 
from  both  senses.  I  keep  aloof  from  this  discussion  the  opinion, 
that  space,  under  which  extension  is  included,  is  not  an  empirical 
or  adventitious  notion  at  all,  but  a  native  form  of  thought;  for 
admitting  this,  still  if  space  be  also  a  necessary  form  of  the  external 
world,  we  shall  also  have  an  empirical  perception  of  it  by  our 
senses,  and  the  question,  therefore,  equally  remains,  —  Through 
what  sense,  or  senses,  have  we  this  perception? 

In  relation  to  the  first  problem,  I  stated  that  the  position  which 
denies  to  visual  perception  all  cognizance  of  extension,  was  main- 
tained by  Condillac,  by  Labouliniere,  by  Stewart,  by  the  followers 
of  Hartley  (Priestley,  Bclsham,  Mill,  etc.),  and  by  Brown,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  several  recent  authors  in  this  country,  and  in  America, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  the  long  process  of  rea- 
soning on  which,  especially  by  Brown,  this  paradox  has  been 
grounded.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatso- 
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CYcr  adduced  in  its  support,  which  carries  with  it  the  smallest 
weight.  The  whole  argumentation  in  reply  to  the  objections  sup- 
posed by  its  defenders,  is  in  reply  to  objections  which  no  one,  I 
conceive,  who  understood  his  case,  would  ever  dream  of  advancing; 
while  the  only  objection  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  advocates 
of  the  paradox  to  have  answered,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
This  objection  is  stated  in  three  words.    All  parties  are,  of 

course,  at  one  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  see 
Proof  that  sight  ia      ^^^^^^    rpj^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  extension, 

cognizant    of    exten> 

gjQQ  admit  that  we  see  it  only  as  colored ;  and  those 

who  deny  us  any  vision  of  extension,  make 
color  the  exclusive  object  of  sight.  In  regard  to  this  first  position, 
all  are,  therefore,  agreed.  Nor  are  they  less  harmonious  in  reference 
to  the  second ;  —  that  the  power  of  perceiving  color  involves  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colors.  By  sight  we,  there- 
fore, perceive  color,  and  discriminate  one  color,  that  is,  one  colored 
body,  —  one  sensation  of  color,  from  another.  This  is  admitted. 
A  third  position  will  also  be  denied  by  none,  that  the  colore  dis- 
criminated in  vision,  are,  or  may  be,  placed  side  by  side  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition;  or,  one  may  limit  another  by  being  superin- 
duced partially  over  it.    A  fourth  position  is  equally  indisputable, 

—  that  the  contrasted  colors,  thus  bounding  each  other,  will  form 
by  their  meeting  a  visible  line,  and  that,  if  the  superinduced  color 
be  surrounded  by  the  other,  this  line  will  return  upon  itself,  and 
thus  constitute  the  outline  of  a  visible  figure. 

These  four  positions  command  a  peremptory  assent ;  they  are  all 
self-evident.  But  their  admission  at  once  explodes  the  paradox 
under  discussion.     And  thus:  A  line  is  extension  in  one  dimension, 

—  length ;  a  figure  is  extension  in  two,  —  length  and  breadth. 
Therefore,  the  vision  of  a  line  is  a  vision  of  extension  in  length ; 
the  vision  of  a  figure,  the  vision  of  extension  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  is  an  immediate  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
opinion  in  question;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ingenuity  which 
suggested  to  its  supportere  the  petty  and  recondite  objections,  they 
have  so  operosely  combated,  should  not  have  shown  them  this 
gigantic  difficulty,  which  lay  obtrusively  before  them. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  doctrine  which  divorces  the  perceptions  of 

color  and  extension  from  being  true,  that  we 

Extension  cannot      cannot  even  represent  extension  to  the  mind 

rcprcsente  o  e  except  as  colorcd.  When  we  come  to  the  con- 
mind  except  as  col-         ^       ^ 

ored.  sideration    of  the    Representative    Faculty, — 

Imagination,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
(what  has  not  been  observed  by  psychologists),  that  in  the  repre- 

49 
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sentatioD,  —  in  the    imagination,  of  sensible    objects,  we  always 

represent  tbem  in  the  organ  of  Sense  through 

Sensible  objects  rep-  i  •  i  •    •      n  •       :i  ^i^  mr 

mented,  in  imagin-  "^^^^^  ^®  onginally  perceived  them.  Thus,  we 
tioB,  in  the  organ  of  Cannot  imagine  any  particular  odor  but  in  the 
Sense  through  which      nose;  nor  any  sound  but  in  the  ear;  nor  any 

we     originally     per-        ^^^  ^^^  -^  ,j^^  ^^^^y^     ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^ 
edred  them.  ^  '  ^ 

sent  any  pain  we  have  ever  felt,  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  local  nerves.  In  like  manner,  when  we  imagine 
any  modification  of  light  we  do  so  in  the  eye ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  this,  as  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when 
not  only  the  external  apparatus  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical instrument,  but  the  real  organ  of  sight,  —  the  optic  nerves 
and  their  thalami,  have  become  diseased,  the  patient  loses,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  affection,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  faculty  of  recalling  visible  phsenomena  to  his  mind.     I 

mention  this  at  present  in  order  to  show,  that 

Vision,  the  sense  by      Vision  is  not  Only  a  sense  competent  to  the  per- 

preismincnce    compe-       ecption  of  extension,  but  the  sense  icar   cioYwv, 

tent  to  the  perception        ,    ^  .  '  .      . 

of  extension.  if  not  exclusively,  so  competent,  —  and  this  in 

the  following  manner:  You  either  now  know, 
or  will  hereafter  leai*n,  that  no  notion,  whether  native  and  general, 
or  adventitious  and  generalized,  can  be  represented  in  imagination, 
except  in  a  concrete  or  singular  example.  For  instance,  you  can- 
not imagine  a  tnangle  which  is  not  either  an  equilateral,  or  an 
isosceles,  or  a  scalene,  —  in  short,  some  individual  form  of  a  trian- 
gle ;  nay,  more,  you  cannot  imagine  it,  except  either  large  or  small, 
on  paper,  or  on  a  board,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  white  or  black  or 
green ;  in  short,  except  under  all  the  special  determinations  which 
give  it,  in  thought,  as  in  existence,  singularity  or  individuality. 
The  same  happens,  too,  with  extension.  Space  I  admit  to  be  a 
native  form  of  thought,  —  not  an  adventitious  notion.  "NVe  cannot 
but  think  it.  Yet  I  cannot  actually  represent  space  in  imagination, 
stript  of  all  individualizing  attributes.  In  this  act,  I  can  easily 
annihilate  all  corporeal  existence,  —  I  can  imagine  empty  space. 
But  there  are  two  attributes  of  which  I  cannot  divest  it,  that  is, 
shape  and  color.  This  may  sound  almost  ridiculous  at  first  state- 
ment, but  if  you  attend  to  the  phaenomenon,  you  will  soon  be 

satisfied  of  its  truth.     And  first  as  to  shape. 

Space  or  Extension      Your  minds  are  not  infinite,  and  cannot,  there- 

Til^nllf^^Z      ^^'■^'  positively  conceive  infinite  space.    Infinite 

«ot  shape.  spacc  is  only  conceived  negatively,  —  only  by 

conceiving  it  inconceivable;  in  other  words,  it 
eannot  be  conceived  at  all.    But  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  realize  this 
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notion  of  infinite  extension  by  a  positive  act  of  imagination,  how 
do  we  proceed  ?  Why,  we  think  out  from  a  centre,  and  endeavor 
to  carry  tlie  circumference  of  the  sphere  to  infinity.  But  by  no 
one  effort  of  imagination  can  we  accomplish  this;  and  as  we  cannot 
do  it  at  once  by  one  infinite  «act,  it  would  require  an  eternity  of 
successive  finite  efforts,  —  an  endless  series  of  imaginings  beyond 
imaginings,  to  equalize  the  thought  with  its  object.  The  very 
attempt  is  contradictory.  But  when  we  leave  off,  has  the  imagined 
space  a  shape?  It  has: 'for  it  is  finite;  and  a  finite,  that  is,  a 
bounded,  space,  constitutes  a  figure.  What,  then,  is  this  figure? 
It  is  spherical,  —  necessarily  spherical ;  for  as  the  effort  of  imagin- 
ing space  is  an  effort  outwards  from  a  centre,  the  space  represented 
in  imagination  is  necessarily  circular.  If  there  be  no  shape,  there 
has  been  no  positive  imagination ;  and  for  any  other  shape  than  the 
orbicular,  no  reason  can  be  assigned.  Such  is  the  figure  of  space 
in  a  free  act  of  phantasy. 

This,  however,  will  be  admitted  without  scruple ;  for  if  real  space, 
as  it  is  well  described  by  St.  Augustin,  be  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  whose  circumference  is  nowhere,*  imagined  space 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sphere  whose  circumference  is  represented 
at  any  distance  from  its  centre.  But  will  its  color  be  as  easily  al- 
lowed ?  In  explanation  of  this,  you  will  observe 
that  under  color  I  of  course  include  black  as  well 
as  white;  the  transparent  as  well  as  the  opaque,  —  in  short,  any 
modification  of  light  or  darkness.  This  being  understood,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  figure,  extension,  space,  except 
as  colored  in  some  determinate  mode.  You  may  represent  it  under 
any,  but  you  must  represent  it  under  some,  modification  of  light, 
—  color.     Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  find  I  am  correct. 

But  I  anticipate  an  objection.  The  non-percep- 
tion of  color  or  the  inability  of  discriminating 
colors,  is  a  case  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  though  the  subjects 
of  this  deficiency  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  otherwise  defective  in 


Kor  without  color. 


Objection  obviated. 


1  The  editors  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
this  passage  in  St.  Augustin.  As  quoted  iu 
the  text,  with  reference  to  space,  it  closely 
resembles  the  words  of  Pascal,  PensdeSy  part 
i  art.  iv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  64,  edit.  Faug*re):  "Tout 
ce  monde  visible  n'cst  qu'un  trait  impercepti- 
ble dans  I'ample  sien  de  la  nature.  Nulle 
idee  n'en  approche.  Nous  avons  beau  enfler 
nos  conceptions  audel4  des  espaces  imaglna- 
bles  nou9  n'enfantonsque  dcs  atomeii,au  prix 
de  la  r^alite  des  chof^es.  C*c8t  une  sphere 
inflnie,  dont  le  centre  est  partout,  la  circon- 
ierence  nulle  part"     Bat  the  expression  is 


more  usually  cited  as  a  definition  of  the 
Deity.  In  this  relation  it  hat  been  attributed 
to  the  mythical  Hermes  Trismegistus  (see 
Alex.  Ales.,  Sumtna  Theol.  part  i.  qu.  vii. 
memb.  1),  and  to  Empedocles  (see  Vinccntius 
Bellovacensis,  Speculum  HistoriaU^  lib.  ii.  c.  1; 
Speculum  NaturaUj  lib.  i.  c.  4).  It  was  a  favor- 
ite expression  with  the  mystics  of  the  middle 
ages.  See  MUlIer,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sfn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  134  (Eng.  tranf>l.).  Some  interesting 
historical  notices  of  this  cxprcs«lon  will  be 
found  in  a  learned  note  in  M.  llavet's  edition 
of  Paacal't  Peiw^,  p.  Z,—Ed. 
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virion.  In  cases  of  this  description,  there  is,  however,  necessarily  a 
discrimination  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  colors  that  to  us  appear 
in  all  ^^  the  sevenfold  radiance  of  effulgent  light,'^  to  them  appear 
only  as  different  gradations  of  clare-obscare.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  vision.  Such  persons,  therefore,  have  still 
two  great  contrasts  of  color,  —  black  and  white,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  intermediate  gradations,  in  which  to  represent  space  to 
their  imaginations.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  the  absolutely  blind,  —  the  blind  from  birth.  Blindness  is  the 
non-perception  of  color ;  the  non-perception  of  color  is  simple  dark- 
ness. The  space,  therefore,  represented  by  the  blind,  if  represented 
at  all,  will  be  represented  black.  Some  modification  of  ideal  light 
or  darkness  is  thus  the  condition  of  the  imagination  of  space.  This 
of  itself  powerfully  supports  the  doctrine,  that  vision  is  conversant 
with  extension  as  its  object.  But  if  the  opinion  I  have  stated  be 
correct,  that  an  act  of  imagination  is  only  realized  through  some 
organ  of  sense,  the  impossibility  of  representing  space  out  of  all 
relation  to  light  and  color  at  once  establishes  the  eye  as  the  appro- 
priate sense  of  extension  and  figure. 

In  corroboration  of  the  general  view  I  have  taken  of  the  relation 

of  Sight  to  extension,  I  may  translate  to  you  a 

D'Aiembcrt  quoted      passage  by  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 

In  topport  of  the  view      philosopher,  who,  in  writing  it,  probably  had  in 

now  given  of  the  rel*.        {;.  4,  V     •     i  iV         m       vn 

tionofSighttoexten-  "^^  ^Y^  ^"®  paradoxical  speculation  of  Condillac. 
ikm.  "It  is  certain,"  says  D'Alembert,^  "that  sight 

alone,  and  independently  of  touch,  afibrds  us  the 
idea  of  extension ;  for  extension  is  the  necessary  object  of  vision, 
and  we  should  see  nothing  if  we  did  not  see  it  extended.  I  even 
believe  that  sight  must  give  us  the  notion  of  extension  more  readily 
than  touch,  because  sight  makes  us  remark  more  promptly  and  per- 
fectly than  touch,  that  contiguity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  dis- 
tinction of  parts  in  which  extension  consists.  Moreover,  vision 
alone  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  color  of  objects.  Let  us  suppose  now 
parts  of  space  differently  colored,  and  presented  to  our  eyes ;  the 
difference  of  colore  will  necessarily  cause  us  to  observe  the  bounda- 
ries or  limits  which  separate  two  neighboring  colors,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  give  us  an  idea  of  figure ;  for  we  conceive  a  figure 
when  we  conceive  a  limitation  or  boundary  on  all  sides.'* 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  we  may  safely  establish  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Sight  is  a  sense  principally  coijveraant  with  extension; 
whether  it  be  the  only  sense  thus  converaant,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

1  Manges  J  t  r.  p.  109.— Ed. 
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I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  second  of  the  counter-problems,  —  to 

inquire  whether  Sight  be  exclusively  the  sense 

2.  Does  Touch  afford      which  affords  US  a  knowledge  of  extension,  or 

i»  an  original  knowi-      whether  it  does  this  only  conjunctly  with  Touch. 

edge  of  extension,  or  i  i  i      •    j  ^        •  •  n 

do  we  owe  this  exoiu-      -^®  somo  philosophers  have  denied  to  vision  all 
siveiy  to  Sight?  perception  of  extension  and  figure,  and  given 

this  solely  to  touch,  so  othera  have  equally 
refused  this  perception  to  touch,  and  accorded  it  exclusively  to 
vision. 

This  doctrine  is  maintained  among  others  by  Platner,  —  a  man 

no  less  celebrated  as  an  acute  philosopher,  than 

The  afflnnaUve  of      ^g  ^  learned  physician,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

ai  tai  ed  b^"  pia^      ^  ®^^^^  cudeavor  to  render  his  philosophical  Greiv 

ner.  ^^^^  uito  intelligible  English,  and  translate  some 

of  the  preliminary  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
troduces a  curious  observation  made  by  him  on  a  blind  subject. 
_  "  It  is  very  true,  as  my  acute  antagonist  observes, 

riatner  quoted.  J  ^  J  o  i 

that  the  gloomy  extension  which  imagination 
presents  to  us  as  an  actual  object,  is  by  no  means  the  pure  a  priori 
representation  of  space.  It  is  very  true,  that  this  is  only  an  empir- 
ical or  adventitious  image,  which  itself  supposes  the  pure  or  a  priori 
notion  of  space  (or  of  extension),  in  other  words,  the  necessity  to 
think  everything  as  extended.*  But  I  did  not  wish  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  mental  condition  or  form  of  thought  objectively, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  only  to  say  this  much :  —  that  empir- 
ical space,  empirical  extension,  is  dependent  on  the  sense  of  sight, 
—  that,  allowing  space  or  extension,  as  a  form  of  thought,  to  be 
in  us,  were  there  even  nothing  correspondent  to  it  out  of  us,  still 
the  unknown  external  things  must  operate  upon  us,  and,  in  fact, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  do  operate  upon  us,  if  this  unconscious 
form  is  to  be  brought  into  consciousness." 

And  after  some  other  observations  he  goes  on :  "In  regard  to  the 
visionless  representation  of  space  or  extension,  —  the  attentive  ob- 
servation of  a  person  bom  blind,  which  I  formerly  instituted,  in  the 
year  1785,  and,  again,  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question,  have  con- 
tinued for  three  whole  weeks,  —  this  observation,  I  say,  has  con- 
vinced mc,  that  the  sense  of  touch,  by  itself  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent to  afford  us  the  representation  of  extension  and  space,  and  is 
not  even  cognizant  of  local  exteriority  (oertliches  Ausehianderseyn)^ 
in  a  word,  that  a  man  deprived  of  sight  has  absolutely  no  perception 
of  an  outer  world,  beyond  the  existence  of  something  effective,  dif- 
ferent from  liis  own  feeling  of  passivity,  and  in  general  only  of  the 
numerical  diversity,  —  shall  I  say  of  impressions,  or  of  things  ?     In 
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fact,  to  those  born  blind,  time  serves  instead  of  space.  Vicinity  and 
distance  means  in  their  mouths  nothing  more  than  the  shorter  or 
longer  time,  the  smaller  or  greater  number  of  feelings,  which  they 
find  necessary  to  attain  from  some  one  feeling  to  some  other.  That 
a  person  blind  from  birth  employs  the  language  of  vision,  —  that 
may  occasion  considerable  error,  and  did,  indeed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  observations,  lead  me  wrong ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
knows  nothing  of  things  as  existing  out  of  each  other;  and  (this 
in  particular  I  have  very  clearly  remarked),  if  objects,  and  the  parts 
of  his  body  touched  by  them,  did  not  make  different  kinds  of  im- 
pression on  his  nerves  of  sensation,  he  would  tiike  everj'thing  exter- 
nal for  one  and  the  same.  In  his  own  body  he  absolutely  did  not 
discriminate  head  and  foot  at  all  by  their  distance,  but  merely  by  the 
difference  of  the  feelings  (and  his  perception  of  such  difference  was 
incredibly  fine),  which  he  experienced  from  the  one  and  from  the 
other;  and,  moreover,  through  time.  In  like  manner,  in  external 
bodies,  he  distinguished  their  figure  merely  by  the  varieties  of  im- 
pressed feelings ;  inasmuch,  for  example,  as  the  cube,  by  its  angles, 
affected  his  feeling  differently  from  the  sphere.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive how  deceptive  is  the  use  of  language  accommodated  to  vision. 
When  my  acute  antagonist  «ippeals  to  Cheselden's  case,  which  proves 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  adduced  to  refute,  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  first  visual  impressioni  which  one  born  blind  receives 
after  couching,  do  not  constitute  vision.  For  the  very  reason,  that 
space  and  extension  are  empirically  only  possible  through  a  percep- 
tion of  sight,  —  for  that  very  reason,  must  such  a  patient,  after  his 
eyes  are  freed  from  the  cataract,  first  learn  to  live  in  space ;  if  he 
could  do  this  previously,  then  would  not  the  distant  seem  to  him 
near,  —  the  separate  would  not  appear  to  him  as  one.  These  are 
the  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  empirical 
space  in  a  blind  person ;  and  from  these  I  infer,  that  this  form  of 
sensibility,  as  Mr.  Kant  calls  it,  and  which,  in  a  certain  signification, 
may  very  properly  be  styled  a  pure  representation,  cannot  como 
into  consciousness  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  our  visual 
perception  ;  without,  however,  denying  that  it  is  something  merely 
subjective,  or  afiirming  that  sight  affords  anything  similar  to  this 
kind  of  representation.  The  exam])le  of  blind  geometers  M^ould 
likewise  argue  nothing  against  me,  even  if  the  geometers  had  been 
bom  blind ;  and  this,  they  were  not,  if,  even  in  their  early  infiincy, 
they  had  seen  a  single  extended  object."  ^ 

To  what  Platner  has  here  stated  I  would  add,  from  personal 

1  Phihsophisdu  Aphorismen^  toI.  i.  S  765,  p.  439  clje?  ,  edit  1798  —Ed. 
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experiment,  and  observation  upon  others,  that  if  any  one  who  is  not 

blind  will  go  into  a  room  of  an  unusual  shape, 

TornaTn^n^JlIi^      ^^^"^  unknown  to  him,  and  into  which  no  ray 

of  light  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  he  may  grope 
about  for  hours,  —  he  may  touch  and  manipulate  every  side  and 
comer  of  it ;  still,  notwithstanding  every  endeavor,  —  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  previous  subsidiary  notions  he  brings  to  the  task,  he 
will  be  upable  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  room.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  blind-folded  person  will  make  the  most  curious  mistakes  in 
regard  to  the  figure  of  objects  presented  to  him,  if  these  are  of  any 
considerable  circumference.  But  if  the  sense  of  touch  in  such  favor- 
able circumstances  can  effect  so  little,  how  much  less  could  it  afford 
us  any  knowledge  of  forms,  if  the  assistance  which  it  here  brings 
with  it  from  our  visual  conceptions,  were  wholly  wanting  ? 
This  view  is,  I  think,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  famous  case  of  a 

young  -gentleman,  blind  from  birth,  couched  by 
Supported  also  by      Cheselden ;  —  a  case  remarkable  for  being  per- 

CheeeldeD*8     case     of  ,  °   * 

couching.  haj)s,  of  thoso  cured,  that  in  which  the  cataract 

was  most  perfect  (it  only  allowed  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  light  and  darkness) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the 
phenomena  have  been  most  distinctly  described.  In  this  latter 
respect,  it  is,  however,  very  deficient ;  and  it  is  saying  but  little  in 
favor  of  the  philosophical  acumen  of  medical  men,  that  the  narra- 
tive of  this  case,  with  all  its  faults,  is,  to  the  present  moment,  the 
one  most  to  be  relied  on.  ^ 

Now  I  contend  (though  I  am  aware  I  have  high  authority  against 
me),  that  if  a  blind  man  had  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of  a 
square  or  globe  by  mere  touch,  he  would,  on  first  perceiving  them 
l)y  sight,  be  able  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other;*  for  this 
supposes  only  that  he  had  acquired  the  primary  notions  of  a  straight 
and  of  a  curved  line.  Again,  if  touch  afforded  us  the  notion  of 
space  or  extension  in  general,  the  patient,  on  obtaining  sight,  would 
certainly  be  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  space  or  extension 
beyond  the  actual  boundary  of  his  vision.  But  of  both  of  these 
Chesclden's  patient  was  found  incapable.  As  it  is  a  celebrated  case, 
I  shall  quote  to  you  a  few  passages  in  illustration :  you  will  find  it 
at  large  in  the  Philosophical  IVanaactions  for  the  year  1728. 

"  Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,"  observes 
Mr.  Cheselden,  '*  as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts ;  yet 

1  See  Knnneley,  On  the  Organs  of  Tin'on^  p.  S  On  this  qaestlon,  see  Locke,  Esmy  on  tk§ 
81  (1858),  for  a  recent  case  of  couching,  with  Human  Understanding^  ii.  9;  and  Sir.  W.  Uam- 
careful  oboervations.— £d.  ilton's  note,  ReiU^s  Worktf  p.  137.— £d. 
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they  are  never  so  blind  from  that  cause  but  that  they  can  discern 
^    ,^  ^  day  from  night;  and  for  the  most   part,  in  a 

Strong  light,  distinguish  black,  white,  and  scarlet ; 
but  they  cannot  perceive  the  shape  of  anything ;  for  the  light  by 
which  these  perceptions  are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the 
aqueous  humor,  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  (by  which 
the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina),  they  can 
discern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  sound  eye  can  through  a  glass 
of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  surfaces  so  differently 
refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct  pencils  of  rays  cannot  be 
collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  shape  of 
an  object  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  at  all  discerned,  though  the  color 
may ;  and  thus  it  was  with  this  young  gentleman,  who,  though  he 
knew  those  colors  asunder  in  a  good  light,  yet  when  he  saw  them 
after  he  was  couched,  the  fsdnt  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefore  he 
did  not  think  them  the  same  which  he  had  before  known  by  those 
names.'^ 

"  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  fiir  from  making  any  judgment 
about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever  touched  his 
eyes  (as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  thought 
no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regular, 
though  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess  what  it 
.was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  shape 
of  anything,  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in 
shape  or  magnitude :  but  upon  being  told  what  things  were,  whose 
foi^  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that 
he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  them ;  and  (as  he  said)  at  first  learned  to 
know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular 
only  (though  it  may  appear  trifling)  I  will  relate :  Having  often  for- 
got which  was  the  cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask ; 
but  catching  the  cat  (which  he  knew  by  feeling)  he  was  observed  to 
look  at  her  steadfastly,  and  then  setting  her  down,  said,  *  So,  puss  1  I 
shall  know  you  another  time.' " 

"  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  represented  which  were 
showed  to  him,  but  we  found  afterwards  we  were  mistaken;  for 
about  two  months  after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered  at  once  they 
represented  solid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  considered  them  only 
as  parti-colored  plains,  or  sui*faces  diversified  with  variety  of  paints ; 
but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
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feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found 
those  parts,  which  by  their  light  and  shadow  appeared  now  round 
and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest ;  and  asked  which  was  the 
lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing."  ^ 

The  whole  of  this  matter  is  still  enveloped  in  great  uncertainty, 

and  I  should  be  soiTy  either  to  dogmatize  myself 

The  Author  profeih      ^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  decided  Opinion. 

ses  no  decided  opinion  .  ^  .  %  ,        .,  t^, 

on  the  quertion.  Without,  however,  gomg  the  length  of  Platner, 

in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  geometer  blind 
from  birth,  we  may  allow  this,  and  yet  vindicate  exclusively  to  sight 
the  power  of  affording  us  our  empirical  notions  of  space.  The 
explanation  of  this  supposes,  however,  an  acquaintance .  with  the 
doctrine  of  pure  or  a  priori  space  as  a  form  of  thought ;  it  must, 
therefore,  for  the  present  be  deferred. 

The  last  question  on  which  I  shall  touch,  and  with  which  I  shall 

conclude  the  consideration  of  Perception  in  gen- 
How  do  we  obtain      ^^,    i         How  do  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 

our  knowledge  of  Vi»-  '       '   .  ... 

uai  Distance?  Visual  Distance  ?    Is  this  original,  or  acquired  ? 

Visual  distance,  be-  With  regard  to  the  method  by  which  we  judge 

fore  Berkeley,  regard-      ^f  distance,  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  depend 

ed  as  an  original  per-  ••11  #«  .  1  «        .  ■■ 

^j^jj  upon  an  original  law  of  the  constitution,  and  to 

be  independent  of  any  knowledge  gained  through 
the  medium  of  the  external  senses.  This  opinion  was  attacked  by 
Berkeley  in  his  Neio  Theory  of  Vision^  one  of  the  finest  examples, 
as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes,  of  philosophical  analysis  to  be  found  in 
our  own  or  in  any  other  language ;  and  in  which  it  appears  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  our  whole  information  on  this  subject  is 
acquired  by  experience  and  association.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  many  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  which  we  fall  into 
the  greatest  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  distance  of  objects,  when 
we  form  our  judgment  solely  from  the  visible  impression  made  upon 
the  retina,  without  attending  to  the  other  circumstances  which  ordi- 
narily direct  us  in  forming  our  conclusions.  It  also  obtains  confirma- 
tion from  the  case  of  Cheselden,  which  I  have  already  quoted.  It 
clearly  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance  the  patient  had  no  correct 
ideas  of  distance ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  supposed  all 
objects  to  touch  the  eye,  until  he  learned  to  correct  his  visible,  by 
means  of  his  tangible,  impressions,  and  thus  gradually  to  acquire 
more  correct  notions  of  the  situation  of  surrounding  bodies  with 
respect  to  his  own  person. 


1  See  Adam  Smith's  Essays  on  Phaosophieal  Subjtets.     [Pp.  2di,  295,  296,  edit.  1800.    C£ 
Reid's  Worksy  note,  p.  137  —  Ed.] 
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On  tlic  hypothesis  that  our  ideas  of  distance  are  acquired,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
CireuroiitanccA which       which  assist  US  in  forming  our  judgment  respe<-t- 

•»ii.t   u..  In    forming        jj^g   ^j^^.^^        yy^^3  gi^j^u   fjj^j  ^.jjj^^  ^|j^y  ^^^  ^ie  ar- 

to![w«ur^^^^^^^  ^^ge^^  ^»»der  two  heads,  some  of  them  depend- 

ptnd,  1.  On  certain      ing  upon  certain  states  of  the  eye  itself,  and  oth- 
tutM  of  thti  eye.  ©ps  upou  various  accideuts  tliat   occur   in   the 

appearance  of  the  objects.  With  respect  to  dis- 
tances tliat  are  so  short  as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  in 
order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  appears  that  a  certain  voluntary 
oiTort  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect :  this  effort,  whatever 
may  bo  its  nature,  causes  a  corresponding  sensation,  the  amount  of 
which  wo  learn  by  experience  to  appreciate ;  and  thus,  through  the 
medium  of  association,  we  acquire  the  power  of  estimating  the  dis- 
tance with  sufllcient  accuracy. 

Wiien  objects  are  placed  at  only  a  moderate  distance,  but  not  such 
an  to  re(juire  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  directing  the  two  eyes  to 
the  object  we  inolino  them  inwards;  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  very 
short  distaiu'es :  so  that  what  are  termed  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  if  pro- 
duced, would  make  an  angle  at  the  object,  the  angle  varying  inversely 
At  the  distance.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  have  certain  percep- 
tions excitiul  by  the  inuseular  efforts  necessary  to  produce  a  proper 
incliiuition  of  the  axes,  and  these  we  learn  to  associate  with  certain 
distances.  As  a  proi)f  that  this  is  the  mode  by  which  we  judge  of 
those  distances  wlu^'e  the  optic  axes  form  an  appreciable  angle,  when 
the  eyes  are  both  directed  to  the  same  object,  while  the  effort  of 
adjustment  is  not  jHU'ceptible,  —  it  has  been  remarked,  that  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye^  are  incapable  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  case. 

When  we  are  required  to  judge  of  still  greater  distances,  where 

the  object  is  so  remote  as  that  the  axes  of  the 
a.  On  cortain  oondi-  parallel,  we  are  no  longer  able  to 

form  our  opinion  from  any  sensation  m  the  eye 
itself.  In  this  case,  we  have  recouree  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
CK>nnected  with  the  appeanince  of  the  object ;  for  example,  its  appar- 
ent size,  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  seen,  the  vividness  of  its 
coloi^s,  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  and  other  similar  acci- 
dents, all  of  which  obviously  depend  upon  previous  experience,  and 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  different  distances, 
without,  in  each  particular  case,  investigating  the  cause  on  which  our 
judgment  is  founded. 

The  conclusions  of  science  seem  in  this  case  to  be  decisive ;  and 
yet  the  whole  question  is  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  analogy  of  the 
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lower  animals.     If  in  man  the  perception  of  distance  be  not  origi- 
nal bat  acquired,  the  perception  of  distance  must 
Berkeley's    proof      \^q  also  acquired  by  them.    But  as  this  is  not  the 
rown  n  o  on     y      ^^^^^  .^  regard  to  animals,  this  confirms  the  rea- 

the    analogy   of   the  ,  ^^  ^ 

lower  animals.  soning  of  those  who  would  explain  the  percep- 

tion of  distance  in  man,  as  an  original,  not  as  an 

acquired,  knowledge.     That  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  is  opposed  by 

the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  is  admitted  by  one  of  its  most 

intelligent  supporters,  —  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  ^ 

"  That,  antecedent  to  all  experience,"  says  Smith,  "  the  young  of 

at  least  the  greater  part  of  animals  possess  some 

Adam  Smith  quoted.         .      ^.      ^.  ^.  /•  xi_-      i  •     i  i. 

mstmctive  perception  of  this  kind,  seems  abun- 
dantly evident.  The  hen  never  feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the 
food  into  their  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrush  feed  theirs.  Almost 
as  soon  as  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  does  not  feed  them,  but  car- 
ries them  to  the  field  to  feed,  where  they  walk  about  at  their  ease, 
it  would  seem,  and  appear  to  have  the  most  distinct  perception  of 
all  the  tangible  objects  which  surround  them.  We  may  oflen  see 
thenr.,  accordingly,  by  the  straightest  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any 
little  grains  which  she  shows  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
yards ;  and  they  no  sooner  come  into  the  light  than  they  seem  to 
understand  this  language  of  Vision  as  well  as  they  ever  do  afterwards. 
The  young  of  the  partridge  and  the  grouse  seem  to  have,  at  the  same 
early  period,  the  most  distinct  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  The 
young  partridge,  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  shell,  runs 
about  among  long  grass  and  corn,  the  young  grouse  among  long 
heath  ;  and  would  both  most  essentially  hurt  themselves  if  they  had 
not  the  most  acute  as  well  as  distinct  perception  of  the  tangible 
objects  which  not  only  surround  them  but  press  upon  them  on  all 
sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  young  of  the  goose,  of  the 
duck,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  those  of  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  ranked  by  LinnoBUS 
in  the  orders  of  the  hen  end  the  goose,  and  of  many  of  those  long- 
shanked  and  wading  birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  the  name  of  Grallaj. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  only  animal  of  which 
the  young  are  not  endowed  with  some  instinctive  perception  of  this 
kind.  The  young  of  the  human  species,  however,  continue  so  long 
in  a  state  of  entire  dependency,  they  must  be  so  long  carried  about 
in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their  nurses,  that  such  an  instino* 

1  See  EsaayM—  0/the  External  8$n$u,  p.  299-804,  edit.  1800.— Ed. 
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tive  perception  may  seem  less  necessary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.  Before  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  them,  observation 
and  experience  may,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  have  sufficiently  connected  in  their  young  minds  each  visible 
object  with  the  corresponding  tangible  one  which  it  is  fitted  to  rep- 
resent. Nature,  it  may  be  said,  never  bestows  upon  any  animal  any 
fiiculty  which  is  not  either  necessary  or  useful,  and  an  instinct  of  this 
kind  would  be  altogether  useless  to  an  animal  which  must  necessarily 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  instinct  is  given  to  supply,  long 
before  that  instinct  could  be  of  any  use  to  it.  Children,  however, 
appear  at  so  very  early  a  period  to  know  the  distance,  the  shape,  and 
magnitude  of  the  different  tangible  objects  which  are  presented  to 
them,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  even  they  may  have  some 
instinctive  perception  of  this  kind  ;  though  possibly  in  a  much  weaker 
degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other  animals.  A  child  that  is 
scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little  play- 
thing that  is  presented  to  it.  It  distinguishes  its  nurse,  and  the  other 
people  who  are  much  about  it,  from  strangers.  It  clings  to  the  for- 
mer, and  turns  away  from  the  latter.  Hold  a  small  looking-glass 
before  a  child  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and  it  will 
stretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  the  glass,  in  order  to  feel  the  child 
which  it  sees,  and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  It 
is  deceived,  no  doubt ;  but  even  this  sort  of  deception  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  it  has  a  tolerably  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
ordinary  perspective  of  Vision,  which  it  cannot  well  have  learnt  from 
observation  and  experience." 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

THE    PRESENTATIVE    FACULTY. 

II.   SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS* 

Haying,  in  our  last  Lecture,  concluded  the  consideration  of  Exter- 

nal  Perception,  I  may  now  briefly  recapitulate 

Principal  pointa  of  Certain  results  of  the  discussion,  and  state  in  what 
diflference  between  the  principal  respects  the  doctrine  I  would  maintain. 
Author's  doctrine  of      ^jff^rs  from  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  whom  I 

Perception,  and   that  ,  ^     i.    u    •  i-^       ^l  a  £> 

of  Keid  and  Stewart       suppose  always  to  hold,  m  reality,  the  system  of 

an  Intuitive  Perception. 
In  the  first  place,  —  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  external  object 

to  the  senses.    The  general  doctrine  on  tliis  sub- 
1.  In  regard  to  the      j^^j^  jg  ^fj^g  given  by  Reid :  "  A  law  of  our  nature 

relation  of  the  exter-  j.  j.»        •      ^i.    x  •  i. 

,    . ,   ^  ^    ^.  resrardinff  perception  is,  that  we  perceive  no  ob- 

nal  object  to  the  sen-        ^    o  *=*   *  *     ^  ^     ^         ^      * 

ses.  jcet,  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 

organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz..  Touch  and  Taste, 
there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the  organ. 
In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but  still  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
organ."  ^ 

Now  this,  I  showed  you,  is  incorrect.  The  only  object  ever  per- 
ceived is  the  object  in  immediate  contact,  —  in  immediate  relation^ 
with  the  organ.  What  Reid,  and  philosophers  in  general,  call  the 
distant  object,  is  wholly  unknown  to  Perception ;  by  reasoning  we 
may  connect  the  object  perceived  with  certain  antecedents,  —  certain 
causes ;  but  these,  as  the  result  of  an  inference,  cannot  be  the  objects 
of  perception.  The  only  objects  of  perception  are  in  all  the  senses 
equally  immediate.  Thus  the  object  of  my  vision  at  present  is  not 
the  paper  or  letters  at  a  foot  from  my  eye,  but  the  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  these  upon  the  retina.     The  object  of  your  hearing  is 

1  InttUeetual  Powers^  Essay  11.  c.  11.    [WorkSy  p.  247.  —  Ed.] 
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not  the  vibrations  of  ray  larynx,  nor  the  vibrations  of  the  interven- 
ing air ;  but  the  vibrations  determined  thereby  in  the  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  auditory  nerves.  In 
both  senses,  the  external  object  perceived  is  the  last  effect  of  a  series 
of  unperceived  causes.  But  to  call  these  unperceived  causes  the 
ol^ect  of  perception,  and  to  call  the  perceived  effect,  —  the  real 
object,  only  the  medium  of  perception,  is  either  a  gross  error  or  an 

unwarrantable  abuse  of  language.     My  conclu- 
in  all  the  i«n.e8,  the      ^^^^  j     therefore,  that,  in  all  the  senses,  the  ex- 

external  object  in  con-  ,      ,  .  .      .  .  i       i  , 

tMt  with  the  organ.         tcrnal  object  IS  m  contact  with  the  organ,  and 

thus,  in  a  certain  signification,  all  the  senses  are 
only  modifications  of  Touch.     This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  any  other 
statement  of  it  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  misconception. 
In  the  second  place,  —  in  relation  to  the  number  and  consecution 

of  the  elementary  phcenomena,  — it  is,  and  must 
2.  In  regard  to  the      j^g^  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  perception  must 

number  and  consecu-        «  -i    i    i  •  •  /»  .1  .  i 

tlonoftheeiemenury  ^®  preceded  by  an  mipression  of  the  external 
pbKnomena.  object  on  the  sense ;  in  other  words,  that  the 

material  reality  and  the  organ  must  be  brought 
into  contact,  previous  to,  and  as  the  condition  of,  an  act  of  this  fac- 
ulty. On  this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent in  regard  to  the  two  following.  It  is  asserted  by  philosophers  in 
general :  —  1°.  That  the  impression  made  on  the  organ  must  be  propa- 
gated to  the  brain,  before  a  cognition  of  the  object 
Common  doctrine  of      ^^kes  place  in  the  mind,  — in  other  words,  that 

philosophers     regard-  .  .  ^  -1  <■     1 

iuff  the  oriranic  im-  ^"  Organic  action  must  precede  and  determine 
preeeion.  the  intellectual  action ;  and,  2°.  That  Sensation 

Proper  precedes  Perception  Proper.  In  regard 
to  the  former  assertion,  —  if  by  this  were  only  meant,  that  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  external  objects  out  of  relation  to  its  bodily  organs, 
and  that  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  organism,  as  the  condition 
of  perception,  must,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  viewed  as 

prior  to  the  cognition  of  that  relation, — no  ob- 
w  a  respec    n-       jection  could  be  made  to  the  statement.     But  if 

■eciirate.  ... 

it  be  intended,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  organic 
affection  precedes  in  the  order  of  time  the  intellectual  cognition,  — 
of  this  we  have  no  proof  whatever.  The  fact  as  stated  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception ;  for  if  the 
organic  affection  were  chronologically  prior  to  the  act  of  knowledge, 
the  immediate  perception  of  an  object  different  from  our  bodily 
senses  would  be  impossible,  and  the  external  world  would  thus  be 
represented  only  in  the  subjective  affections  of  our  own  organism. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  hold,  that  the  corporeal  move- 
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ment  and  the  mental  perception  arc  simultaneous ;  and  in  place  of 
holding  that  the  intellectual  action  commences  after  the  bodily  has 
terminated,  —  in  place  of  holding  that  the  mind  is  connected  with 
the  body  only  at  the  central  extremity  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is 
more  simple  and  philosophical  to  suppose  that  it  is  united  with  the 
nervous  system  in  its  whole  extent.  The  mode  of  this  union  is  of 
course  inconceivable :  but  the  latter  hypothesis  of  union  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  former ;  and,  while  it  has  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  its  favor,  it  is  otherwise  not  obnoxious  to  many  seri- 
ous objections  to  which  the  other  is  exposed. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  assertion,  —  viz.,  that  a  perception  proper 

is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  proper,  —  this, 
Relation  of  Scnsa.      though  maintained  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  is  even 

tion  proper  to  Fercep-  .  /•      i 

tion  proper.  more  manifestly  erroneous  than  the  former  asser- 

tion, touching  the  precedence  of  an  organic  to  a 
mental  action.  In  summing  up  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception,  Mr. 
Stewart  says :  "  To  what  does  the  statement  of  Reid  amount  ? 
Merely  to  this :  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions 
produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by 
correspondent  sensations ;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  «o 
more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a 
language  have  to  the  things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  made."  ^  You  will  find  in  Reid's  own  works  expressions 
which,  if  taken  literally,  would  make  us  believe  that  he  held  percep- 
tion to  be  a  mere  inference  from  sensation.  Thus:  "  Observing  that 
the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases 
when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  qual- 
ity to  be  in  the  rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This 
quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceived  ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind, 
by  which  I  have  the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in 
this  case  I  call  perception." '  I  have,  however,  had  frequent  occasion 
to  show  you  that  we  must  not  always  interpret  Reid's  expressions 
very  rigorously ;  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  save  his  philosophy 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  loose  and  ambiguous  language.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  Reid  were  taken  at  his  word,  his  perception 
would  be  only  an  instinctive  belief,  consequent  on  a  sensation,  that 
there  is  some  unknown  external  quality  the  cause  of  the  sensation. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  more  ground  for  holding  that 
sensation  precedes  perception,  than  for  holding  that  perception  pre- 
cedes sensation.  In  fact,  both  exist  only  as  they  coexist.  They  do 
not  indeed  always  coexist  in  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  but  they 

I  EUmentSf  yol.  i.  0.  ii.  ( 8.  Works,  vol.  il.  p.  HI.       S  IntM.  Potoen,  Estay  li.  0.  xri.  Works,  p.  810 
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are  equally  original ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  act,  not  of  the  easiest  ab- 
straction, that  we  are  able  to  discriminate  them  scientifically  from 
each  other.* 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  fiiculties  by  which  we  acquire 

knowledge, — the  faculty  of  External  Perception. 
CoMcionuiess.  ^^  sccond  of  these  fiiculties  is  Self^x)nsciousness, 

which  has  likewise  received,  among  others,  the 
name  of  Internal  or  Reflex  Perception.  This  faculty  will  not  occupy 
us  long,  as  the  principal  questions  regarding  its  nature  and  operation 
have  been  already  considered,  in  treating  of  Consciousness  in  gen- 
eral.* 

I  formerly  showed  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  Percep- 
tion, or  the  other  Special  Faculties,  from  Con- 
8cif-Conj«ci<Mi«neM  »      sciousness, — in  other  words,  to  reduce  Conscious- 

bnuiGh  of  the  Presen-  .  . 

tative Faculty.  ^^^  itself  to  a  special  faculty;  and  that  the 

attempt  to  do  so  by  the  Scottish  philosophers 
is  self-contradictor}'. '  I  stated  to  you,  however,  that  though  it  be 
incompetent  to  establish  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  external  world,  and  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  internal,  as  two  ultimate  powers,  exclusive  of  each  other,  and  not 
merely  subordinate  forms  of  a  higher  immediate  knowledge,  under 
which  they  are  comprehended  or  carried  up  into  one,  —  I  stated,  I 
say,  that  though  the  immediate  knowledges  of  matter  and  of  mind 
are  still  only  modifications  of  consciousness,  yet  that  their  discrimi- 
Dation,  as  subaltern  fiiculties,  is  both  allowable  and  convenient.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  scheme  which  I  gave  you  of  the  distribution  of 
Consciousness  into  its  special  modes,  —  I  distinguished  a  faculty  of 
External,  and  a  faculty  of  Internal,  Apprehension,  constituting  to- 
gether a  more  general  modification  of  consciousness,  which  I  called 
the  Acquisitive  or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty. 

In  regard  to  Self-consciousness,  —  the  fivculty  of  Internal  Experi- 
ence, —  philosophers  have  been  far  more  harrao- 
FhUosophen  ien  di-      nious  than  in  regard  to  External  Perception.    In 
Tided  in  their  opin-      £^^,  ^^^^jj.  differences  touching  this  feculty  origi- 

iou    touching    Self-  '  .^  j 

oonadousneiui  than  in  ^^tc  rather  m  the  ambiguities  of  language,  and 
Mfmrd  to  Perception.       the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  same  form 

of  expression,  than  in  any  fundamental  opposition 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  reality  and  nature.  It  is  admitted  equally 
by  all  to  exist  and  to  exist  as  a  source  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  sup- 
posed differences  of  philosophers  in  this  respect,  are,  as  I  shall  show 
you,  mere  errors  in  the  historical  statement  of  their  opinions. 

1  Compare  ReicTM  Works,  Kote  D*,  p.  882         8  See  above,  lect.  xi.  else?.  — Ed. 
« «9.  —  Ed.  8  See  above,  le«t.  xili.  p.  165,  <i  seq.^^Eo, 
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The  sphere  and  character  of  this  faculty  of  acquisition,  will  be 

best  illustrated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other. 
Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made 

contrasted  with   Per-  /•    i         i  /•     i  i  i  j 

ccption.  Their funda-       ^ware  of  the  phflenomcna  of  the  external  world; 
mental  ibrms.  Solf-consciousncss  the  powcr  by  which  we  appre- 

hend the  phjcnomena  of  the  internal.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  former  arc  all  presented  to  us  in  Space  and  Time ;  space 
and  time  are  thus  the  two  conditions,  —  the  two  fundamental  forms, 
of  external  perception.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are  all  apprehended 
by  us  in  Time  and  in  Self;  time  and  self  are  thus  the  two  conditions, 
—  the  two  fundamental  forms,  of  Internal  Perception  or  Self-con- 
sciousness. Time  is  thus  a  form  or  condition  common  to  both  facul- 
ties ;  while  space  is  a  form  peculiar  to  the  one,  self  a  form  peculiar 

to  the  other.  What  I  mean  by  the  form  or  con- 
form "f  ™f *°  It  ^    *      dition  of  a  faculty,  is  that  frame,  —  that  setting 

(if  I  may  so  speak),  out  of  which  no  object  can 
be  known.  Thus  we  only  know,  through  Self-consciousness,  the 
phienomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  modifications  of  the  indivisible 
ego  or  conscious  unit ;  we  only  know,  through  Perception,  the  phse- 
nomena  of  the  external  world,  under  space,  or  as  modifications  of 
the  extended  and  divisible  non-ego  or  known  plurality.  That  the 
forms  are  native^  not  adventitious,  to  the  mind,  is  involved  in  their 
necessity.  What  I  cannot  but  think,  must  be  a  priori^  or  original 
to  thought ;  it  cannot  be  engendered  by  experience  upon  custom. 
But  this  is  not  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  concerns  us  at 
present. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  self  or  ego  be  the  form  of  Self-consciousness, 

why  is  the  not-self,  the  non-ego,  not  in  like  man- 
Objection  obviated.  it     11         n  t*  -r^  »        Am         \  •     T 

ner  called  the  form  of  Perception  r  10  this  1 
reply,  that  the  not-self  is  only  a  negation,  and,  though  it  discrimi- 
nates the  objects  of  the  external  cognition  from  those  of  the  inter- 
nal, it  does  not  afford  to  the  former  any  positive  bond  of  union 
among  themselves.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  supplied  to  them  by 
the  form  of  space,  out  of  which  they  can  neither  be  perceived,  nor 
imagined  by  the  mind  ;  —  space,  therefore,  as  the  positive  condition 
under  which  the  non-ego  is  necessarily  known  and  imagined,  and 
through  which  it  receives  its  unity  in  consciousness,  is  properly  said 
to  afford  the  condition  or  fonii  of  External  Perception. 

But  a  more  important  question  may  be  started.  If  space,  —  if 
extension,  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  this,  it  may  be  argued, 
proves  that  the  mind  itself  is  extended.  The  reasoning  here  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption,  that  the  qualities  of  the  subject  know- 

51 
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ing  must  be  similar  to  the  qualities  of  the  object  known.     Tliis,  as 

I  have  already  stated,  ^  is  a  mere  philosophical 

If  space  be  a  ncces-      crotchet,  —  an   assumption   without   a    shadow 

■My  orm  o     oug  it,      Qy^j^  of  probability  in  its  favor.     That  the  mind 

ii  the  mind  itself  ex-  *■  "^  ,    . 

tended?  bas  the  power  of  perceiving  extended  objects,  is 

no  ground  for  holding  that  it  is  itself  extended. 
Still  less  can  it  be  maintained,  that  because  it  has  ideally  a  native  or 
necessary  conception  of  space,  it  must  really  occupy  space.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd.  On  this  doctrine,  to  exist  as  extended  is  sup- 
posed necessary  in  order  to  think  extension.  But  if  this  analogy 
hold  good,  the  sphere  of  ideal  space  which  the  mind  can  imagine, 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  sphere  of  real  space  which  the  mind 
actually  fills.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case ;  for  though  the  mind 
be  not  absolutely  unlimited  in  its  power  of  conceiving  space,  still 
the  compass  of  thought  may  be  viewed  as  infinite  in  this  respect,  as 
contrasted  with  the  petty  point  of  extension,  which  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  allow  it  to  occupy  in  its  corporeal  dom- 
icUe. 
The  foculty  of  Self-consciousness  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  the 

phicnomena  of  our  minds.     It  is  the  source  of 
ap  ere  o        -      internal   experience.     You  will,   therefore,  ob- 

oooaciouaneas.  '  .  . 

serve,  that,  like  External  Perception,  it  only 
furnishes  us  with  facts ;  and  that  the  use  we  make  of  these  facts, 
—  that  is,  what  we  find  in  them,  what  we  deduce  from  them, — 
belongs  to  a  different  process  of  intelligence.  Self-consciousness 
affords  the  materials  equally  to  all  systems  of  philosophy ;  all  equally 
admit  it,  and  all  elaborate  the  materials  which  this  faculty  supplies, 
according  to  their  fashion.     And  here  I  may  merely  notice,  by  the 

way,  what,  in  treating  of  the  Regulative  Faculty, 

Two  modes  of  deal-       will  fall  to  be  regularly  discussed,  that  these 

ing  with  the  ph«nom.      ^^^^  ^y^^^^  materials,  may  be  considered  in  two 

ena  given  in  Self-con-  ^  "^ 

aciousneia,  — viz:  ei-  ways.  We  may  employ  Cither  Induction  alone, 
iher  by  Induction  or  also  Analysis.  If  we  merely  consider  the 
«ione,  or  by  Indue      pj^jgnomena  which  Self-consciousness  reveals,  in 

tion  and  analysis  to-        '^  i  v 

relation  to  each  other,  —  merely  compare  them 
together,  and  generalize  the  qualities  which  they 
display  in  common,  and  thus  arrange  them  into  classes  or  groups 
^venied  by  the  same  laws,  we  perform  the  process  of  Induction. 
By  this  process  we  obtain  what  is  general,  but  not  what  is  necessary. 
For  example,  having  observed  that  external  objects  presented  in 
perception  are  extended,  we  generalize  the  notion  of  extension  or 
space.    "We  have  thus  explained  the  possibility  of  a  conception  of 

1  See  above,  lect.  xxv.  861  «l  $eq.  ~Ed. 
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space,  but  only  of  space  as  a  general  and  contingent  notion ;  for  if 
we  hold  that  this  notion  exists  in  the  mind  only  as  the  result  of 
such  a  process,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  posteriori  or  adventitious, 
and,  therefore,  contingent.  Such  is  the  process  of  Induction,  or  of 
Simple  Observation.  The  other  process,  that  of  Analysis  or  Criti- 
cism, does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  comparison  and  generalization, 
which  it,  however,  supposes.  It  proposes  not  merely  to  find  what 
is  general  in  the  phaenomena,  but  what  is  necessary  and  universal. 
It,  accordingly,  takes  mental  phaenomena,  and,  by  abstraction, 
throws  aside  all  that  it  is  able  to  detach,  without  annihilating  the 
phaenomena  altogether,  —  in  short,  it  analyzes  thought  into  its  essen- 
tial or  necessary,  and  its  accidental  or  contingent,  elements. 

Thus,  from  Observation  and  Induction,  we  discover  what  expe- 
rience affords  as  its  general  result;  from  Analysis 
A  "^^  °         "  •     ^^^  Criticism,  we  discover  what  experience  sup- 
poses as  its  necessary  condition.    You  will  notice, 
that  the  critical  analysis  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  limited  to  the 
objects  of  our  internal  observation ;  for  in  the  phaenomena  of  mind 

alone  can  we  be  conscious  of  absolute  necessity. 
All  neceMJty  to  ns      ^||  jj^jQ^ggi^y  \^  j^  fj^j*  ^  ^g  subjective ;  for  a 

objective.  .  "^      .       1    .  ..  ,  \ 

thing  IS  conceived  impossible  only  as  we  are 
unable  to  construe  it  in  thought.  Whatever  does  not  violate  the 
laws  of  thought,  is,  therefore,  not  to  us  impossible,  however  firmly 
we  may  believe  that  it  will  not  occur.  For  example,  we  hold  it 
absolutely  impossible,  that  a  thing  can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  mind  cannot  realize  to  itself  the  con- 
ception of  absolute  commencement.  That  a  stone  should  ascend 
into  the  air,  we  firmly  believe  will  never  happen ;  but  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  possible.  Why?  Merely  because 'gravi- 
tation is  only  a  fact  generalized  by  induction  and  observation ;  and 
its  negation,  therefore,  violates  no  law  of  thought.  When  we  talk, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  any  external  phaenomenon,  the  expres- 
sion is  improper,  if  the  necessity  be  only  an  inference  of  induction, 
and  not  involved  in  any  canon  of  intelligence.  For  induction  proves 
to  us  only  what  is,  not  what  must  be,  —  the  actual,  not  the  necessary. 
The  two  processes  of  Induction  or  Observation,  and  of  Analysis 

or  Criticism,  have  been  variously  employed  by 
Htetoricai  notfw  of       ^iff^^ent  philosophers.     Locke,  for  instance,  lim- 

the  employment  of  the        ^  ,     *  ■*  ' 

Inductive  Jnd  Critical  '^^^^  himself  to  the  former,  overlooking  alto- 
Methods  in  phiioso-  gethcr  the  latter.  He,  accordingly,  discovered 
P**y^*  nothing  necessary,  or  a  priori,  in  the  phaenom- 

ena  of  our  internal   experience.      To   him   all 
axioms  are  only  generalizations  of  experience.     In  this  respect  he 
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was  greatly  excelled  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.     The  latter,  indeed^ 

was  the  philosopher  who  clearly  enunciated  the 

Leibnitz  —the  first      principle,  that   tho  phaBnomenon  of  necessity, 

to  enounce  nece«eity       in  our  cognitions,  could  not  be  explained  on  the 

M  the  criterion    of       ground  of  experience.     "All  the  examples,"  he 

trath  native  to  the  « ^j^.^j^  confirm  a  general  truth,  how  nu- 

merous  soever,  would  not  suffice  to  establish 
the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  follow, 
that  what  has  hitherto  occurred  will  always  occur  in  future."^  "If 
Locke,"  he  adds,  "had  sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between 
truths  which  are  necessary  or  demonstrative,  and  those  which  we 
infer  from  induction  alone,  he  would  have  perceived  that  necessary 
truths  could  only  bo  proved  from  principles  which  command  our 
assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence;  inasmuch  as  our  senses  can 
inform  us  only  of  what  is,  not  of  what  must  necessarily  be." 
Leibnitz,  however,  was  not  himself  fully  aware  of  the  import  of 
the  principle,  —  at  least  he  failed  in  carrying  it  out  to  its  most 
important  applications ;  and  though  he  triumphantly  demonstrated, 

in  opposition  to  Locke,  the  a  priori  character 
Kant,— the   first       ^^  many  of  thosc  cognitions  which  Locke  had 

who  fully  applied  this         i-V/.  .  xiiiv-.T-x 

criterion.  denveu  from  experience,  yet  he  left  to  Kant 

the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  who  fully 
applied  the  critical  analysis  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness  corresponds  with   the  Reflec- 
tion of  Locke.    Now,  there  is  an  interesting  ques- 
Has  the  philosophy      tiou  conccming  this  faculty,  —  whether  the  phi- 
of  Locke  i>een  mis-      losophy  of  Lockc  has  been  misapprehended  and 
diiiac,  and  other  of       misrepresented  by  Condillac^  and  other  of  his 
hu  French  disciples?       French  discij)le8,  as  Mr.  Stewart  maintains;  or, 

whether  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  himself  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  Locke's  philosophy  on  grounds  which 
will  not  bear  out  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Stewart  has  canvassed  this 
point  at  considerable  length,  both  in  his  Essays^  and  in  his  Diaser- 
tation  an  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical^  Ethical^  and  PoliticaZ 
Philosophy,     In  the  latter,  the  point  at  issue  is  thus  briefly  stated : 

"The  objections  to  which  Locke's  doctrine  con- 
Stewart;  quoted  in  •         xx.  •    *         I*  •  1  •         ^t^ 

rindication  of  Locke.       ^^"^^^i?  ^^^   ongm  of  our  idcas,  or,  m   other 

words,  concerning  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge, are,  in  my  judgment,  liable,  I  have  stated  so  fully  in  a  former 

1  Nowtaux  Essais^  Avant-propos,  p.  5  (edit.  858.     Tfuodic^e  (1710),  i.  ♦  2,  p.  480  (Erd.),  or 

Haipe)  —VA.    [Cf.  lib.  i.  c  i.  »  5.  p.  36;  lib.  Operant  i.  p.  65  (Du  ten?).    Monadologie  (1714)^ 

H.  c.  XV ii.  ^  1,  p.  116.    Letter  to  Burnet  of  p.  707  (edit.  Erdmann).] 

Kemncy  (1706),  Oprra,  t.  vi.  p.  274  (edit.  Du-  S  Works^  vol.  V.  part  i.,  Eaeay  i.,  p.  66  et  mq. 

teni).    Letter  to  Bierling  (1710),  Opera^  t.  v.  p.  — £d. 
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work,  that  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  here.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  remark,  how  very  unjustly  this  doctrine 
(imperfect,  on  the  most  favorable  construction,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is)  has  been  confounded  with  those  of  Gassendi,  of  Condillac,  of 
Diderot,  and  of  Home  Tooke.  The  substance  of  all  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  conclusions  of  these  last  writers,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  their  master,  Gassendi.  'All  our 
knowledge,'  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Descartes,  'appears  plainly 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  senses;  and  although  you  deny  the 
maxim,  'Quicquid  est  intellectu'praeesse  debere  in  sensu,'  yet  this 
maxim  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true ;  since  our  knowledge  is  all 
ultimately  obtained  by  an  influx  or  incursion  from  things  external ; 
which  knowledge  afterwards  undergoes  various  modifications  by 
means  of  analogy,  composition,  division,  amplification,  extenuation, 
and  other  similar  processes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.' 
This  doctrine  of  Gassendi*s  coincides  exactly  with  that  ascribed  to 
Locke  by  Diderot  and  by  Home  Tooke;  and  it  dififers  only  verbally 
from  the  more  concise  statement  of  Condillac,  that  '  our  ideas  are 
nothing  more  than  transformed  sensations.'  *  Every  idea,'  says  the 
first  of  these  writers,  '  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state 
of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representa- 
tion or  picture;  and  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has 
been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or  must  be 
able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  reattach  itself  to  its  sensible 
archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy,  —  that  every 
expression  which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  object,  to 
which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.' 
Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  what  is  regarded  in 
France  as  Locke's  great  and  capital  discovery ;  and  precisely  to  the 
same  purpose  we  are  told  by  Condorcet,  that  'Locke  was  the  first 
who  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.'  If 
this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's  opinion,  it 
would  follow  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  Gas- 
sendi and  Hobbes ;  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  expressed  them- 
selves in  nearly  the  same  words  with  Diderot  and  Condorcet.  But 
although  it  must  be  granted,  in  favor  of  their  interpretation  of  his 
language,  that  various  detached  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
work,  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  their  comments; 
yet  of  what  weight,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  passages,  when 
compared  with  the  stress  laid  by  the  author  on  Reflection^  ns  an 
original  source  of  our  ideas,  altogether  diffi?rent  from  Sensation? 
'The  other  fountain,'  says  Locke,  'from  which  experience  furnisheth 
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the  undecstanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it 
has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and 
consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas, 
which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and  such  are  Per- 
ception, Thinking,  Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Will- 
ing, and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds,  which,  we  being 
conscious  o^  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into 
our  understandings  ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do  fi*om  bodies  affecting 
our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself; 
and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called 
Internal  Sense,  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I  call  this 
Keflection;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets 
by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself.'^  Again,  *The 
understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
any  ideas  which  it  does  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  Ex- 
ternal objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities; 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.' "  ' 

On  these  observations  I  must  remark,  that  they  do  not  at  all 

satisfy  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  Locke  and 

stewmrt'a  Tiudica-      ^assendi  as  exactly  upon  a  par,  and  both  as 

derivmg  all  our  knowledge  from  experience. 
The  French  philosophers,  are  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justified 

in  their  interpretation   of  Locke's  philosophy; 

condiiiac  Justified      ^^d  Condillac  must,  I  think,  be  viewed  as  bav- 
in   hifl    8implificmtion        .  .        ri;   j  ^i       j      .  .  /.  i..  ^  -^i. 

of  Locke-8  doctrine.  ^°g  smiplified  the  doctnnc  of  his  master,  with- 
out doing  the  smallest  violence  to  its  spirit.  In 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  aUowing  any 
weight  to  Locke's  distinction  of  Reflection,  or  Self-consciousness, 
as  a  second  source  of  our  knowledge.  Such  a  source  of  experience 
no  sensualist  ever  denied,  because  no  sensualist  ever  denied  that 

sense  was  cognizant  of  itself.  It  makes  no 
i^l  -  c^**"  T  ^iff^r^'^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  distinguished  Reflection 
with  sensuauZ*  ^  ^^"^  Sense,  "  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal objects,"  admitting,  however,  that  "they 
are  very  like,"  and  that  Reflection  "might  properly  enough  be 
called  Internal  Sense,"'  while  Condillac  makes  it  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  sense.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  we  do  not  call 

1  Locke,  Works^  yoI.  i.  p.  78.    [£>My,  B.  ii.      J>is$grUUumy  p.  iL  $  i.    TTorib,  toI.  i.  p.  224  cC 
c.  ii  M.  —  Ei>.]  9«q.  —  Eo.J 

«  Ibid.  p.  79.    [Em.  B.  ii.  c.  i.  \  5.  —Stewart,         8  JEuay,  B.  «.  o.  i.  $  4.  —Ed. 
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Self-consciousness  by  the  name  of  Se)ise,  if  .we  allow  tliat  it  is  only- 
conversant  about  the  contingent.  Now,  no  interpretation  of  Locke 
can  ever  pretend  to  find  in  his  Reflection  a  revelation  to  him  of 
aught  native  or  necessary  to  the  mind,  beyond  the  capability  to  act 
and  suffer  in  certain  manners,  —  a  capability  which  no  philosophy 
ever  dreamt  of  denying.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that 
the  formal  reduction,  by  Condillac,  of  Reflection  to  Sensation,  is 
only  a  consequent  following  out  of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
itself 

Of  how  little  import  is  the  distinction  of  Reflection  from  Sensa- 
tion, in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  is  equally  shown 
Fundamental  error      in   the   philosophy  of  Gasscndi ;   in  regard  to 
of  Stewart  in  regard      ^j^j^^^  j  ^^^^  correct  a  fundamental  error  of 

to  the  philosophy  of  ti-i/. 

Gawendi.  -"^^'  Stewart.     I  had  formerly  occasion  to  pomt 

out  to  you  the  unaccountable  mistake  of  thig 
very  learned  philosopher,  in  relation  to  Locke's  use  of  the  term 
Reflection,  ^  which,  both  in  his  Essays^  and  his  Dissertation^  he 
states  was  a  word  first  emj)loyed  by  Locke  in  its  psychological  sig- 
nification.^ Nothing,  I  stated,  could  be  more  incorrect.  When 
adopted  by  Locke,  it  was  a  word  of  universal  currency,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  every  contemporary  system  of  philosophy,  and  had  been 
so  employed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  previously.  This  being 
understood,  Mr.  Stewart's  mistake  in  regard  to  Gasscndi  is  less 
surprising.  "  The  word  Reflection^  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  expresses 
the  peculiar  and  characteristical  doctrine,  by  which  his  system  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gassendists  and  Hobbists.  All  this, 
however,  serves  only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how  widely  remote 
his  real  opinion  on  this  subject  was  from  that  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  French  and  German  commentators.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  think,  notwithstanding  some  casual  expressions  which  may 
seem  to  favor  the  contrary  supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hes- 
itated for  a  moment  to  admit,  with  Cudworth  and  Price,  that  the 
Understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas.  That  it  is  by  Heflec- 
tion  (which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  means  merely  the 
exercise  of  the  Understanding  on  the  internal  phenomena),  that 
we  get  our  ideas  of  Memory,  Imagination,  Reasoning,  and  of  all 
other  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Locke  has  again  and  again  told  us ; 
and  from  this  principle  it  is  so  obvious  an  inference,  that  all  the 
simple  ideas  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  that  we  can- 

1  See  above,  lect.  xiil.  p.  162.  —  Ed.  each  Chapter  of  Mr.  Lockers  Essay  eoneeming 

S  Lee  on  Locke,  makes  appareutljr  the  same      Human*  UndersUuutingf  by  Uenry  Lee,  B.D., 
mistake.    [See  Anti- Skepticism:  or^  Notes  upon      rrefkce,  p.  7;  London,  1702.  — Ed.] 
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not  reasonably  suppose  a  philosopher  of  Locke's  sagacity  to  admit 
the  former  proposition,  and  to  withhold  hb  assent  to  the  latter."  * 
The  inference  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  Mr. 

Stewart  speaks  of,  is  not  so  obvious  as  he  sup- 
G«««,di.  though  m      poses,' seeing  that  it  was  not  tUl  Leibnitz  that 

Brasfttionalist,  Admit-  , 

ted  Beflcotion   as  a      ^^^  character  of  necessity  was  enounced,  and 
•ouroe  of  knowledge.       clearly  enounced,  as  the  criterion  by  which  to 

discriminate  the  native  from  the  adventitious 
cognitions  of  the  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  example  of 
Gassendi  himself  who  is  justly  represented  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  a 
Sensationalist  of  the  purest  water ;  but  wholly  misrepresented  by 
him,  as  distinguished  from  Locke  by  his  negation  of  any  faculty 
corresponding  to  Locke's  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect,—  Gassendi  not  only  allowed  a  faculty  of  Self-consciousness 
analogous  to  the  Reflection  of  Locke,  he  actually  held  such  a  faculty, 
and  even  attributed  to  it  far  higher  functions  than  did  the  English 
philosopher;  nay,  what  is  more,  held  it  under  the  very  name  of 
Reflection. '  In  fact,  from  the  French  philosopher,  Locke  borrowed 
this,  as  he  did  the  principal  part  of  his  whole  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
saying  but  little  either  for  the  patriotism  or  intelligence  of  their 
countrymen,  that  the  works  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes  should  have 
been  so  long  eclipsed  in  France  by  those  of  Locke,  who  was  in 
truth  only  a  follower  of  the  one,  and  a  mistaken  refuter  of  the 
other.  In  respect  to  Gassendi,  there  are  reasons  that  explain  this 
neglect  apart  from  any  want  of  merit  in  himself;  for  he  is  a  thinker 
fuUy  equal  to  Locke  in  independence  and  vigor  of  intellect,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Leibnitz,  he  is,  of  all  the  great  philosophers 
of  modem  times,  the  most  varied  and  profound  in  learning. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  far  is  Gassendi  from 

assimilating  Reflection  to  Sense,  as  Locke  viitu- 
And  did  not  a«8im.      ^^i     ^  ^^^  expressly,  does,  and  for  which  assim- 

ilate     Hcflection     to         .     ''.'  ^  jj    ^     ^ 

genae.  ilation  he  has  been  principally  lauded  by  those 

of  his  followers  who  analyzed  every  mental  pro- 
cess into  Sensation,  —  so  far,  I  say,  is  Gassendi  from  doing  this,  that 
he  places  Sense  and  Reflection  at  the  opposite  mental  poles,  making 
the  former  a  mental  function  wholly  dependent  upon  the  bodily 
organism ;  the  latter,  an  energy  of  intellect  wholly  inorganic  and 

abstract  from  matter.     The  cognitive  phaenom- 
Hta  division  of  the       ^^^^  ^^  mind  Gasscndi  reduces  to  three  general 

cognitive  phenomena  i  /.  /»  . 

otuund.  classes  of  faculties:  —  1°.  Sense,  2°.  Phantasy 

(or  Imagination),  and  3°.  Intellect.  The  two 
former  are,  however,  virtually  one,  inasmuch  as  Phantasy,  on  his 

1  DmertatUm^  p.  ii.  }  i.  foot>note,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  —  Ed, 

S  See  above,  lect  xiii.  p  162.  —  Ed.  ♦ 
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doctrine,  is  only  cognizant  about  the  forms,  which  it  receives  from 

Sense,  and  is,  equally  with  Sense,  dependent  on 

Intellect  according      ^  corporeal  organ.     Intellect,  on  the  contrary, 

to  G«»endi,  hw  three      ^^  j^^j^    .^  ^^^  ^^  dependent,  and  that  its  func- 

ftinctions,  —  1.   Intel-  .  ^  1.3. 

lectnai  Appreheneion.      tions  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind  superior  to  those 

of  an  organic  faculty.  These  functions  or  Acui- 
ties of  Intellect  he  reduces  to  three.  "The  first,"  he  says  (and  I 
literally  translate  his  words  in  order  that  I  may  show  you  how 
flagrantly  he  has  been  misrepresented),  "  is  Intellectual  Apprehen- 
sion, — that  is,  the  apprehension  of  things  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sense,  and  which,  consequently,  leaving  no  trace  in  the 
brain,  are  also  beyond  the  ken  of  Imagination.  Such,  especially,  is 
spiritual  or  incorporeal  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  Deity.  For 
although  in  speaking  of  God,  we  say  that  He  is  incorporeal,  yet  in 
attempting  to  realize  Him  to  Phantasy,  we  only  imagine  something 
with  the  attributes  of  body.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  is  all ;  for,  besides  and  above  the  corporeal  form  which  we 
thus  imagine,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  conception,  which 
that  form  contributes,  as  it  were,  to  veil  and  obscure.  This  con- 
ception is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Phantasy  (praeter 
Phantasiso  cancellos  est) ;  it  is  proper  to  Intellect ;  and,  therefore, 
such  an  apprehension  ought  not  to  be  called  an  %magxnat%(yn^  but 
an  inteUiffence  or  intellection  (non  imaginatiOy  sed  inteUigentia  vel 
intellectio,  dici  oportet)."  ^  In  his  doctrine  of  Intellect,  Gassendi 
takes,  indeed,  far  higher  ground  than  Locke ;  and  it  is  a  total  rever- 
sal of  his  doctrine,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he  allowed  to  the  mind 
no  diflerent,  no  higher,  apprehensions  than  the  derivative  images  of 
sense.  He  says,  indeed,  and  he  says  truly,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
figure  out  the  Deity  in  imagination,  we  cannot  depict  Him  in  that 
fiiculty,  except  under  sensible  forms  —  as,  for  example,  under  the 
form  of  a  venerable  old  man.  But  does  ho  not  condemn  this 
attempt  as  derogatory ;  and  does  he  not  allow  us  an  intellectual 
conception  of  the  Divinity,  superior  to  the  grovelling  conditions  of 
Phantasy?  The  Cartesians,  however,  were  too  well  disposed  to 
overlook  the  limits  under  which  Gassendi  had  advanced  his  doc- 
trine, —  that  the  senses  are  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  from  the  Port  Royal  Xogic^  a  statement 
of  Gassendi's  opinion,  which  is,  to  say  the  leaist  of  it,  partial  and 
incomplete. 

The  second  function  which  Gassendi  assigns  to  Intellect,  is  Re- 
flection, and  the  third  is  Reasoning.    It  is  with  the  former  of  these 

1  Physiea^  sect,  iii ,  Memb.  Poet.,  lib.  ix.  0.  8.    Opera^  Lngd.  1668,  toL  U.  p.  451.— £d 
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that  we  are  at  present  concerned,     Mr.  Stewart,  you  have  seen, 

distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  Locke  froi^i  that 
a.  Beflection.  ^^  j^j^   predecessor  in  this,  —  that   the  former 

introduced  Kcflcction  or  Self-consciousness  as 
a  source  of  knowledge,  which  was  overlooked  or  disallowed  by 
the  latter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  thus  wrong  in  the  fact  of  Gassendi's 
rejection  of  any  source  of  knowledge  of  the  name  and  nature  of 
Lockers  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Gas- 
sendi  attributes  far  more  to  this  faculty  than  Locke;  for  he  not 
only  makes  it  an  original  source  of  knowledge,  but  founds  upon  the 
nature  of  its  action  a  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  mind.  "To 
the  second  operation,"  he  says, "  belongs  the  Attention  or  Reflection 
of  the  intellect  upon  its  proper  acts,  —  an  operation  by  which  it 
understands  that  it  understands,  and  thinks  that  it  thinks  (qua  se 
intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se  cogitare).  "  We  have  formerly,** 
he  adds,  "  shown  that  it  is  above  the  power  of  Phantasy  to  im- 
agine that  it  imagines,  because,  being  of  a  corporeal  nature,  it 
cannot  act  upon  itself;  in  fact,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  th.it  I  imagine 
myself  to  imagine,  as  that  I  see  myself  to  see."  He  then  goes  on 
to  show,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  all  our  mental  operations 
and  aflfections,  is  by  this  reflection  of  Intellect;  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily of  an  inorganic  or  purely  spiritual  character;  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes  ;  and  that  it  aids  us 
in  the  recognition  of  disembodied  substances,  in  the  confession  of  a 
God,  and  in  according  to  Him  the  veneration  which  we  owe  Him. 
From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  see,  that  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  as  a  source 
The  mere  admiasion  of  knowledge,  is  of  no  import  in  determining 
of  a  faculty  of  Self-      ^j^g  rational,  —  the  anti-sensual,  character  of  a 

oontoiousiiera,   of  no  ,  .,  ,  -»     t  «  ,  .^  i 

import  iD  determining  philosophy  ;  and  that  even  those  philosophers 
the  anti-flensuai  char-  who  discriminated  it  the  most  strongly  from 
•cter  of  a  phiioeophy.      Sense,  might  still  maintain  that  experience  is 

not  only  the  occasion,  but  the  source,  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Such  philosophers  were  Gassendi  and  Locke.  On  this 
faculty  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer ;  and,  in  our 
next  Lecture,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Conservative  Faculty, 
— Memory,  properly  so  called. 


LECTURE    XXX. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  FACULTY.  —  MEMORY  PROPER. 

I  coMKSKCED  and  concluded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  source  of  knowledge, — the 
Eiementiry    phae-      faculty  of  Sclf-Consciousncss  or  Internal  Per- 
nomena  may  be  dJa-      ccption.    Through  the  powers  of  External  and 

tlDct,  while  they  de-        ^  ^  ^ 

pend  on  each  other  Internal  Fcrceptiou  we  are  enabled  to  acquire 
for  their  realization.        information,  —  experience :  but  this  acquisition 

is  not  of  itself  independent  and  complete;  it 
supposes  that  we  are  also  able  to  retain  the  knowledge  acquired,  for 
we  cannot  be  said  to  get  what  we  are  unable  to  keep.  The  faculty 
of  Acquisition  is,  therefore,  only  realized  through  another  faculty,— 
the  faculty  of  Retention  or  Conservation.    Here,  we  have  another 

example  of  what  I  have  already  frequently  had 
Thi. general  princi-      ^^casion  to  Suggest  to  your  observation,— we 

pie  illustrated  by  the  -       ,  .  ,  , 

ph«nomenaof  Acqui-  "•'^^^  ^^^  faculties,  two  elementary  phsenomena, 
sition,  Retention,  Re-  cvideiltly  distinct,  and  yet  each  depending  on 
production,  and  Rep-      ^^^  ^^^^^^  f^^  j^g  realization.    Without  a  power 

reeentation.  „  •  •  ^ •  t*  a*  i  i 

of  acquisition,  a  power  of  conservation  could 
not  be  exerted ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  bo  fins- 
trated,  for  we  should  lose  as  fast  as  we  acquired.  But  as  the 
faculty  of  Acquisition  would  be  useless  without  the  faculty  of 
Retention,  so  the  faculty  of  Retention  would  be  useless  without  the 
faculties  of  Reproduction  and  Representation.  That  the  mind 
retained,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  a  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge, would  be  of  no  avail,  did  it  not  possess  the  power  of  bringing 
out,  and  of  displaying,  in  other  words,  of  reproducing,  and  repre- 
senting, this  knowledge  in  consciousness.  But  because  the  faculty 
of  Conservation  would  be  fruitless  without  the  ulterior  faculties  of 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  we  are  not  to  confound  these 
faculties,  or  to  view  the  act  of  mind  which  is  their  joint  result,  as  a 
simple  and  elementary  pha^nomenon.  Though  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  the  faculties  of  Conservation,  Reproduction,  and 
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• 

Representation  are  governed  by  different  laws,   and,  in  different 
individuals,  are  found  greatly  varying  in  their  comparative  vigor. 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  three  faculties, 

Henoe  these  three      or  elementary  activities,  is  the  cause,  however, 

fteoitiee   not   distin-      ^.j  .  ^y^      j^.^^,^   ^^^  ^^^  dbtinguished  in  the 

guitbed    by    philoeo-  .  ° 

piien;    nor  in  ordi-      analysis  of  philosophers ;  and  why  their  distinc- 
nary  language.  tion  is  not  precisely  marked  in  ordinary  lan- 

guage. In  ordinary  language  we  have  indeed 
words  which,  without  excluding  the  other  faculties,  denote  one  of 

these   more   emphatically.      Thus  in  the  term 
Ordinarj  nse  of  the      Jj^emory^  the  Conservative  Faculty,  —  the  phse- 

tanns    Memory    and 

BaooUeetion.  nomenou   of  Retention   is  the  central   notion, 

with  which,  however,  those  of  Reproduction 
and  Representation  are  associated.  In  the  term  RecoUectioii^  again, 
the  phsenomenon  of  Reproduction  is  the  principal  notion,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  those  of  Retention  and  Representation,  as  its 
aabordinates.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  what  must  be  our 
ooorse  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  common  language.  We 
must  either  abandon  it  altogether,  or  take  the  term  that  more  proxi- 
mately expresses  our  analysis,  and,  by  definition,  limit  and  specify 
its  signification.  Thus,  in  the  Conservative  Faculty,  we  may  either 
content  ourselves  with  the  scientific  terms  of  Conservatiaii  and 
HetefUion  alone,  or  we  may  moreover  use  as  a  synonym  the  vulgar 
tenn  Memory^  determining  its  application,  in  our  mouths,  by  a  pre- 
liminary definition.    And  that  the  word  Metnory  piincipally  and 

properly  denotes  the  power  the  mind  possesses 
Mfimoiy   properly      ^£»  retaining  hold  of  the  knowledj?e  it  has  ac- 

denotet  the  power  of  ,      _    , 

j^i^^QQ^  quired,  is  generally  admitted  by  philologers,  and 

is  not  denied  by  philosophers.     Of  the  latter, 
some  have  expressly  avowed  this.    Of  these  I  shall  quote  to  you 
only  two  or  three,  which  happen  to  occur  the  first  to  my  recollec- 
tion.    Plato  considers  Memory  shnply  as  the 
^knowiedged   by      faculty  of  Conservation  (ij  fiv^iuj  <n^p(a  aJUr3^ 
^rigtotie.  o-ecos).^    Aristotle  distinguishes  Memory  (jjonjfitf) 

as  the  faculty  of  Conservation  from  Reminis- 
cence (&ydfivrfa'i^)y  the  faculty  of  Reproduction.'    St.  Augustin,  who 
„    .        ,  is  not  only  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Christian 

St.  Angustin.  *' 

fothers,  but  one  of  the  profoundest  thuikers  of 
antiquity,  finely  contrasts  Memorjr  with  Recollection  or  Reminis- 
cence, in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  chapters  of  his 


1  PhOtbia,  [p.  84.  — Ed.]  Cf  Conimbricenses,  IH  D«  Mem,  et  Jtait.  e. 

S  Di  Memoria  et  Reminiteentia  [o.  2,  f  25       yU.  p.  10.  — Ed.] 
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Confessions:^  —  "Haec  omnia  recipit  recolenda^  cum  opus  est,  et 
retractaiida  grandis  memorico  rcccssus.  £t  nescio  qui  secteti  atque 
ineffabilcs  sinus  ejus;  quas  omnia  suis  quseque  foribus  intrant  ad 
earn,  et  reponuntur  in  ea.  Nee  ipsa  tamen  intrant,  sed  rerum  sensa- 
rum  imagines  illic  praesto  sunt,  cogitationi  reminiscenti  eiis.^    The 

same  distinction  is  likewise  precisely  taken  by 
mar    c    -      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  acutest  of  modem  philosophers,  the 

elder  Scaliger.*  "  Memoriam  voco  hujusce  cog- 
nition is  coiuervationem,  Jteniiniscentiain  dico,  repetitionem  disci- 
plinse,  quaj  e  raemoria  delapsa  fuerat."  This  is  from  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals ;  the  following  is  from  his  De 
Snbtilitate ; '  —  "  Quid  Me^noria  f  Vis  animas  communis  ad  retinen- 
dum  tam  rerum  imagines,  t.  e.  phantasmata,  quam  notiones  univer- 
sales;  easque,  vel  simplices,  vel  complexas.  Quid  Recordatiof 
Opera  intellectus,  species  recolentis.  Quid  Reminiscentia  f  Dis- 
quisitio  tectarum  specierum ;  amotio  importunarum,  digestio  obtur- 
batarum."  The  father  suggests  the  son,  and  the  following  occurs 
in  the  Secunda  Scaligerana^  which  is  one  of  the  two  collections 

we  have  of  the  table-talk  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

The  one  from  which  I  quote  was  made  by  the 
brothers  Vassan,  whom  the  Dictator  of  Letters,  from  friendship  to 
their  learned  uncles  (the  Messrs.  Pi  thou),  had  received  into  his 
house,  when  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  University  of  Leyden ; 
and  Secunda  Scaligerana  is  made  up  of  the  notes  they  had  taken 
of  the  conversations  he  had  with  them,  and  others  in  their  pres- 
ence. Scaliger,  speaking  of  himself^  is  made  to  say:  "I  have  not  a 
good  memory,  but  a  good  reminiscence ;  proper  names  do  not  easily 
recur  to  me,  but  when  I  think  on  them  I  find  them  out."*  It  is 
suflScient  for  our  purpose  that  the  distinction  is  here  taken  between 
the  Retentive  Power,  —  Memory,  and  the  lieproductive  Power, — 
Reminiscence.  Scaliger's  memory  could  hardly  be  called  bad, 
though  his  reminiscence  might  be  better;  and  these  elements  in 
conjunction  go  to  constitute  a  good  memory,  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  exj)ression.  I  say  the  retentive  faculty  of  that  man  is 
surely  not  to  be  despised,  who  was  able  to  commit  to  memory 
Homer  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  whole  Greek  poets  in  three 
months,'  and  who,  taking  him  all  in  all,  was  the  most  learned  man 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    I  might  adduce  many  other  authonties  to 

1  Lib  X.  c  8— Ed.  <  See  Heinslns,  InJosepki  SetUigeri  Obitmn; 

9  [Aristotflis  Historia   de  Aniinalibu.%   Julio      Fune&ru  Ofatio  (IWd)^  p  16-    His  words  Are: 

Cctsare   Sealigero  Interprete.  Toloeae  1619,  p.      —  *'  Uno  et  vij^intl  diebus  Homenim,  reliqnof 

90.]  intra  quartnm  menram  poetas,  ccteros  autem 

8  [Exercit.  cccvii  28  ]  intra  blennium  scriptorea  perdisceret.*'    See 

4  Tom.  ii  p  652.  —£d.  below  lect.  xxxi.  p  418.  —Ed. 
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the  same  effect;  bat  tliis,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
Qnng  the  term  Mtn\oryj  excloftirelr  to  denote  the  facolty  possessed 
bj  the  mind  of  preserving  what  has  once  been  present  to  conscious- 
lietA,  so  that  it  may  again  be  recalled  and  represented  in  conscious- 
ness.'    So  mach  for  the  verbal  consderation. 

By  Memory  or  Retention,  yon  will  see,  Ls  only  meant  the  condi- 
tion of  Reprodaction ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  it  is  only  by  an  extension  of  the  term 
that  it  can  be  calle«l  a  faculty,  that  is,  an  active  power.  It  is  more  a 
passive  resistance  than  an  energy*,  and  ought,  therefore,  perhaps  to 
receive  rather  the  appellation  of  a  capacity. '  But  the  nature  of 
this  capacity  or  faculty  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  presume  that  the  £ict  of  retention  is 

admitted.  We  are  conscious  of  certain  cogni- 
^^^^^^  tions  as  acquired,  and  we  are  conscious  of  these 

cognitions  as  resuscitated.  That,  in  the  inter^'al, 
when  out  of  consciousness,  these  cognitions  do  continue  to  subsist 
in  the  mind,  js  certainly  an  hj'pothesis,  because  whatever  b  out  of 
consciousness  can  only  be  assumed ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which 
we  arc  not  only  warranted,  but  necessitated,  by  the  phenomena,  to 
establish.    I  recollect,  indeed,  that  one  philosopher  has  proposed 

another  hypothesis.  Avicenna,  the  celebrated 
Avieni  ^^'mnuviiii  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician,  denies  to  the 
nteBtion.  human  mind  the  conservation  of  its  acquired 

knowledge ;  and  he  explains  the  process  of  recol- 
lection by  an  irradiation  of  divine  light,  through  which  the  recov- 
ered cognition  is  infused  into  the  intellect.  *  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  is  retained  in  and  by  the 
human  mind,  we  must,  of  course,  attribute  to  the  mind  a  power  of 
thus  retaining  it.    The  fact  of  memory  is  thus  establbhed. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 

by  Perception  and  Self-consciousness,  does  actu- 
txpianatioo.  ^"^  continue,  though  out  of  consciousness,  to 

endure ;  can  we,  in  the  second  place,  find  any 
ground  on  which  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this  endurance  ?  I 
think  wc  can,  and  shall  adduce  such  an  explanation,  founded  on  the 
general  analogies  of  our  mental  nature.      Before,  however,  com- 

1  SaabediflMD  mmkoi  Mcmoiy  equiralent  to  >  See  Saabediaeen,  as  abore. 
Betentlou;   lee  hit  OrwutxHge  der  Lekrt  von 

dtm  MensfJun,  p  107.  So  Fries,  Schmid.  [Cf.  '  See  Conimbricensee,  /n  J)t   Memoria  et 

Leibnitz,  Nouo  £m.,  lib  i  o.  i.  (  6;  lib  ii.  o.  Rtminiseentia^  [c.  i.  p.  2,  edit  1631     Cf.  the 

Zlx  S 1.  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Mtm.  «t  lUm.  same,  In  De  jMimaf  lib.  iii.  o.  y.  q.  il.  art.  li.  p. 

e  i.  p  2  ]   [Fracastoriiu,  Ih  InUlUctUme^  1.  i.,  480.  — Ed] 
Optra,  1 126  (ed.  1684).  —  £l>.] 
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mencing  this,  I  may  notice  some  of  the  similitudes  which   have 

been  suggested  by  philosophers,  as  illustrative 
simiiitadeKroggesfed      of  this  faculty.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  store-. 

In  illu5tration  of  the        -  ^.  n     •     »    t 

ftcaity  of  Retention.         uousc,  —  Cicero  calls  it  ^H/iesaurus  omnium  re- 
Cicero.  nv»,"*  —  provided  with  cells  or  pigeon-holes, 

in  which  its  furniture  is  laid  up  and  arranged.' 
It  has  been  likened  to  a  tablet  on  which  characters  were  written  or 
impressed.'    But  of  all  these  sensible  resemblances,  none  is  so 

ingenious  as  that  of  Gassendi*  to  the  folds  in  a 
piece  of  paper  or  cloth ;  though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  it  ever  noticed.  A  sheet  of  paper,  or  cloth,  is 
capable  of  receiving  innumerable  folds,  and  the  folds  in  which  it 
has  been  oflenest  laid,  it  takes  afterwards  of  itself.  "  Concipi  charta 
valeat  plicarum  innumerabilium,  inconfusarumque,  et  juxta  suos 
ordines,  suasque  series  rcpetendarum  capax.  Silicet  ubi  unam 
seriem  subtilissimarum  induxerimus,  supcrinducere  licet  alias,  qute 
primam  quidem  refringant  transversum,  et  in  omnem  obliquitatem ; 
sed  ita  taraen,  ut  dum  novae,  plicae,  plicarumque  series  superindu- 
cuntur  priores  omnes  non  modo  remaneant,  verum  etiam  possint 
facili  negotio  excitari,  redire,  apparere,  quatenus  una  plica  arrepta, 
csBterne,  quae  in  eadem  serie  quadam  quasi  sponte  sequuntur." 
All  these  resemblances,  if  intended  as  more  than  metaphors,  are 

unphilosophical.    We  do  not  even  obtain  any 

Thet»  rcMmbiances       insight  into  the  nature  of  Memoiy  from  any  of 

phoi^*    ^^  t^®  physiological  hj'j)otheses  which  have  been 

stated ;  indeed  all  of  them  are  too  contemptible 
even  for  serious  criticism.     "  The  mind  affords  us,  however,  in  itself 
the  very  explanation  which  we  vainly  seek  in  any  collateral  influ- 
ences.   The  phaBnomenon  of  retention  is,  indeed. 
The  phaenomenon  of      gQ  natural,  on  the  ground  of  the  self-energy  of 

retention       naturally  •     i     ^i     ^  r  j    -l 

isefl  from  the  acif-      "^i"d,  that  WO  havc  uo  need  to  suppose  any 
energy  of  mind.  Special  faculty  for  memory;    the   conservation 

of  the  action  of  the  mind  being  involved  in 
the  very  conception  of  its  power  of  self-activity. 

"Let  us  consider  how  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  mind. 
Knowledge  is  not  acquired  by  a  mere  passive  affection,  but  through 
the  exertion  of  spontaneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  knowing 
subject;  for  though  this  activity  be  not  exerted  without  some  exter- 
nal excitation,  still  this  excitation  is  only  the  occasion  on  which 

1  Z)<  Oratore^  i.  5.  — Ed.  4  Pktfsiea,  aect.  Hi.,  membr.  port.,  lib.  viil. 

«  Cf.  riato,  jyutrutus,  p.  197.  — Ed.  o.  8.     Opera^  Lngd.  1658,  vol.  ii  p.  400.  — Ed. 

3  Cf  riato,  Thtautus,  p.  191.     Arist.,  Dt  [Cf.   Descartes,   (Euvres^   t.   ix.   p.   167  (ed. 

Anima,  iii  4.     Boethius,  De  Qmtol.  Pha.^  lib.  Cousin)  ]    [St.  Ullaire,  PsfchologU  tPAristotU^ 

T.  metr.  4.— Ed.  Frefl  p.  18  «Im9.— Ed.] 
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the  mind  develops  its  self-energy.     But  this  energy  being  oncQ 

,  determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  persist, 

This upeciaMy  shown.       ^j^til  again  annihilated  by  other  causes.     This 

now    jfc   ac<iu  would  in  fact  be  the  case,  were  the  mind  merely 

bj  the  (ipontaneolu  ao-  ^         ^  '  J 

tivtty  of  mind.  passive  in  the  impression  it  receives;  for  it  is  a 

universal  law  of  nature,  that  every  effect  endures 
as  long  as  it  is  not  modified  or  opposed  by  any  other  effect.  But  the 
mental  activity,  the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more 
than  this  ;  it  is  an  energy  of  the  self-active  power  of  a  subject  one 
and  indivisible:  consequently,  a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detached 
or  annihilated,  if  a  cognition  once  existent  be  again  extinguished. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  problem  most  difficult  of 

The  problem  most      solution  Is  uot,  how  a  mental  activity  endures, 

difficult  of  soiuticm  is      ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^p  vanishes.     For  as  we  must  here 

not,   how    a     mental  ,        , 

aetiTity  endures,  but  mamtam  not  merely  the  possible  continuance  of 
how  it  ever  vanishes.         certain  energies,  but  the   impossibility  of  the 

non-continuance  of  any  one,  we,  consequently, 
stand  in  apparent  contradiction  to  what  experience  shows  us ;  show- 
ing us,  as  it  does,  our  internal  activities  in  a  ceaseless  vicissitude  of 
manifestation  and  disaj)pearance.  This  apparent  contradiction, 
therefore,  demands  solution.  If  it  be  impossible,  that  an  energy  of 
mind  which  has  once  been  should  be  abolished,  without  a  laceration 
of  the  vital  unity  of  the  mind  as  a  subject  one  and  indivisible;  —  on 
this  supposition,  the  question  arises.  How  can  the  facts  of  our  self- 
consciousness  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  this  statement,  seeing 
that  consciousness  proves  to  us,  that  cognitions  once  clear  and  vivid 
are  forgotten ;  that  feelings,  wishes,  desires,  in  a  word,  every  act  or 
modification,  of  which  we  are  at  one  time  aware,  are  at  another 
vanished ;  and  that  our  internal  existence  seems  daily  to  assume  a 
new  and  different  aspect. 

"The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  theory 

of  obscure  or  latent  modifications,  [that  is,  men- 

The  difficulty  re-  tal  activities,  real  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
moved  by  the  princi-      gciousncss,  which  I  formerly  explained.]  ^    The 

pie  of  latent  modilica-  i  .       /.  ^.i         • 

tioDs.  The  obscuration  disappearance  of  internal  energies  from  the  view 
of  a  mental  activity  of  internal  perception,  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
arises  from  the  weak-      clusion,  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  for  we  are 

ening  of  the  degree  in  .      •■  .  i*    ^^   ^%  .1 

which  it  affecu  self-  ^  always  conscious  of  all  the  mental  energies 
eonwsiousness.  wliose  existence  cannot  be  disallowed.      Only 

the  more  vivid  changes  sufficiently  affect  our 
consciousness  to  become  objects  of  its  apprehension:  we,  conse- 
quently, are  only  conscious  of  the  more  prominent  series  of  changes 

1  See  above,  Icct.  xviii.  p.  235  et  seq.  —  Ed. 
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in  our  internal  state ;  the  others  remain  for  the  most  part  latent. 
Thus  we  take  note  of  our  memory  only  in  its  influence  on  our  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  in  general,  do  not  consider  that  tlio  immense  pro- 
portion of  our  intellectual  possessions  consists  of  our  delitescent 
cognitions.  All  the  cognitions  whieli  we  }K>ssess,  or  have  possessed, 
still  remain  to  us,  —  the  whole  complement  of  all  our  knowledge 
still  lies  in  our  memory ;  but  as  new  acquisitions  are  continually 
pressing  in  upon  the  old,  and  continually  taking  place  along  with 
them  among  the  modifications  of  the  ego,  the  old  cognitions,  un- 
less from  time  to  time  refreshed  and  bi'ought  for\*'ard,  are  driven 
back,  and  become  gradually  fainter  and  more  obscure.  This  obscur- 
ation is  not,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  an  obliteration,  or  as  a 
total  annihilation.  The  obscuration,  the  delitescence  of  mental 
activities,  is  explained  by  the  weakening  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  affect  our  self-consciousness  or  internal  sense.  An  activity 
becomes  obscure,  because  it  is  no  longer  able  adequately  to  affect 
this.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  disapi)earance  of  our  mental  activ- 
ities, it  is  only  requisite  to  explain  their  weakening  or  enfeeble- 
ment,  —  which  may  be  attempted  in  the  following  way:  —  Eveiy 

mental  activity  belongs  to  the  one  vital  activity 
of  mind  in  general ;  it  is,  therefore,  indivisibly 

mental  force  explain.  -Iv.  -^       \  .*i        i  \  r 

the  weakening  of  our  Dound  up  With  it,  and  can  neither  be  torn  from, 
BctiviticB,  and  the  nor  abolished  in,  it.  But  the  mind  is  only  capa- 
piueuomenon  of  For-      j^j^^  j^^.  ^^y  ^^c  moment,  of  exerting  a  certain 

*  *  quantity  or  degree  of  force.   This  quantity  must, 

therefore,  bo  divided  among  the  different  activities,  so  that  each 
has  only  a  part ;  and  the  sum  of  force  belonging  to  all  the  several 
activities  taken  together,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  force 
belonging  to  the  vital  activity  of  mind  in  general.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  activities  in  the  mind,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  force  which  will  accrue  to  each ;  the  feebler, 
therefore,  each  will  be,  and  the  fainter  the  vivacity  with  which  it 
can  affect  self-consciousness.  This  weakening  of  vivacity  can,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indeflnite  increase  in  the  number  of  our  mental 
activities,  caused  by  the  ceaseless  excitation  of  the  mind  to  new 
knowledge,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  tenuity,  without  the  activi- 
ties, therefore,  ceasing  altogether  to  be.  Tlius  it  is  quite  natunil, 
that  the  great  proportion  of  our  mental  cognitions  should  have 
waxed  too  feeble  to  affect  our  internal  perception  with  the  com- 
petent intensity ;  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  become 
obscure  or  delitescent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  ever}'  new  cognition,  every  newly-excited  activity,  should  be  in 
the  greatest  vivacity,  and  should  draw  to  itself  the  greatest  amount 
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of  force :  this  force  will,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  other  earlier  cognitions ;  and  it  is  they,  consequently,  which  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  obscuration.  Thus  is  explained  the  phienome- 
non  of  Forgetfulness  or  Oblivion.  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  should 
perhaps  be  noticed,  that  forgetfulness  is  not  to  be  limited  merely  to 
our  cognitions :  it  applies  equally  to  the  feelings  and  desires. 
I    "The  same  principle  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by,  the  phae- 

nomenou  of  Distraction  and  Attention.     If  a 
And  the  phaenome-  ^^^  number  of  activities  are  equally  excited 

non of Difltraction and        ^  ,        ,.  11  n  i    n 

Attention.  *^^  once,  the  disposable  amount  of  mental  force 

is  equally  distributed  among  this  multitude, 
80  that  each  activity  only  attains  a  low  degree  of  vivacity;  the 
state  of  mind  which  results  from  this  is  Distraction.  Attention 
is  the  state  the  converse  of  this;  that  is,  the  state  in  which  the 
yital  activity  of  mind  is,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  concentrated, 
say,  in  a  single  activity;  in  consequence  of  which  concentration 
this  activity  waxes  stronger,  and,  therefore,  clearer.  On  this  theory, 
the  proposition  witlr  which  I  started,  —  that  all  mental  activities, 
all  acts  of  knowledge,  which  have  been  once  excited,  persist, — 
becomes  intelligible  ;  we  never  wholly  lose  them,  but  they  become 
obscure.  This  obscuration  can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite  de- 
gree, between  incipient  latesccnce  and  irrecoverable  latency.  The 
obscure  cognition  may  exist  sinii)ly  out  of  consciousness,  so  that  it 
can  be  recalled  by  a  common  act  of  reminiscence.  Again,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  recover  it  by  an  act  of  voluntary  recollection ;  but 
some  association  may  revivify  it  enough  to  make  it  flash  after  a 
long  oblivion  into  consciousness.  Eurther,  it  may  be  obscured  so 
for  that  it  can  only  be  resuscitated  by  some  morbid  affection  of  the 
system ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  absolutely  lost  for  us  in  this  life,  and 
destined  only  for  our  reminiscence  in  the  life  to  come. 

**  That  this  doctrine  admits  of  an  immediate  application  to  the 

faculty  of  Retention,  or  Memory  Proper,  has 
Two  obBervations  re-      been  already  signified.    And  in  further  explana- 

■ri«e  out  of  the  pre-      ^^^^  ^^  ^'"^  faculty,  I  would  annex  two  observa- 

ceding  theory.  tions,  whicli  arise  out  of  the  preceding  theory. 

1.  The  law  of  reten-      The  first  is,  that  retention,  that  memory,  does 

tion  extends  over  all        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  cognitive  faculties,  but 

the    phienomena    of  °  o  ' 

mind  alike.  ^^^^  ^^^^  same  law  extends,  in  like  manner,  over 

all  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena. It  is  not  ideas,  notions,  cognitions  only,  but  feelings  and 
conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  again 
awakened.^    This  fact  of  the  conservation  of  our  practical  modifica- 

1  [Cf.  Tetens,  Ver$uch«  il6€r  die  metueUieht  tfaiur,  i.  p.  56.] 
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tions  is  not  indeed  denied ;  but  psychologists  usaally  bo  represent 
the  mutter,  ns  if,  when  feelings  or  conations  are  retained  in  the 
mind,  that  this  takes  place  only  through  the  medium  of  the  memory; 
meaning  by  this,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  have  had  notions  of 
tliese  affections,  which  notions  being  preserved,  they,  when  recalled 
to  mind,  do  again  awaken  the  modification  they  represent.  From 
the  theory  I  liave  detailed  to  you,  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
need  of  this  intermediation  of  notions,  but  that  we  immediately 
retain  feelings,  volitions,  and  desires,  no  less  than  notions  and  cog- 
nitions; inasmuch  as  all  the  three  classes  of  fundamental  phfls- 
nomena  arise  equally  out  of  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  same 
one  and  indivisible  subject.  >^ 

"  The  second  result  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  various  attempts  t<^ 

explain  memory  by  pliysiological  hj-pothcses  are 

2.  The  various  at-      as  Unnecessary  as  they  are  untenable.     This  ia 
tempts    to    explain       ^^^^  ^|^g  place  to  discuss  the  general  problem 

ter^h^poth^^''^^  touching  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.  But 
nnuecessary.  ui  proximate  reference  to  memory,  it  may  be 

satisf'ictory  to  show,  that  this  faculty  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  crude  modes  of  explanation.     It  must  be 

allowed,  that  no  faculty  affords  a  more  tempting 
Memory  greatly  de-      gubject  for  materialistic  conjecture.      No  other 

pendent  on  corporeal  _  .  .  _ 

conditions.  mental  power  betrays  a  greater  dependence  on 

coq)oreal  conditions  than  memory.  Not  only  in 
general  does  its  vigorous  or  feeble  activity  essentially  depend  on 
the  health  and  indisposition  of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the 
nervous  systems;  but  tliere  is  manifested  a  connection  between 
certain  functions  of  memory  and  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
apparatus."^  This  connection,  however,  is  such,  as  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  any  particular  hypotheses  at  present  in  vogue.  For 
example,  after  certain  diseases,  or  certain  affections  of  the  brain, 
some  partial  loss  of  memory  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  patient  loses 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  knowledge  previous  to  the  disease ;  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  information  remaining  en- 
tire. Perhaps  ho  loses  the  memory  of  words,  and  preserves  that 
of  things.  Perhaps  he  may  retain  the  memory  of  nouns,  and  lose 
that  of  verbs,  or  vice  versa;  nay,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
though  it  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  one  language  may  be 
taken  neatly  out  of  his  retention,  without  affecting  his  memory  of 
othei*s.  "By  such  observations,  the  older  psychologists  were  led 
to  the  various  physiological  hypotheses  by  which  they  hoj>ed  to 

1  H.  Sclimid,  Versueh  eintr  MetaphysUt  der  innertH  Natur  [p.  231—285;  translated  with  oooft- 
skmal  brief  interpolatloni. — £d.} 
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account  for  the  phasnomena  of  retention, —  as,  for  example,  the 

hypothesis  of  permanent  material  impressions 
Physiological    hy-      q^  ^hc  brain,  or  of  permanent  dispositions  in 

h  io*tet8  wffard^  *^^  nervous  fibres  to  repeat  the  same  oscillatory 
ing  memory.  movements,  —  of  particular  organs  for  the  differ- 

ent functions  of  memory, — of  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  as  the  repositories  of  the  various  classes  of  ideas,  —  or 
even  of  a  particular  fibre,  as  the  instrument  of  every  several  notion. 
But  all  these  hypotheses  betray  only  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. They  are  at  best  but  useless ;  for  if  the  unity  and  self-activity 
of  mind  be  not  denied,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mental  activities, 
which  have  been  once  determined,  must  persist,  and  these  corporeal 
explanations  arc  superfluous.  Nor  can  it  be  argued,  that  the  limita- 
tions to  which  the  Retentive,  or  rather  the  Reproductive,  Faculty 
is  subjected  in  its  energies,  in  consequence  of  its  bodily  relations, 
prove  the  absolute  dependence  of  memory  on  organization,  and 
legitimate  the  explanation  of  this  faculty  by  corporeal  agencies ;  for 
the  incompetency  of  this  inference  can  be  shown  from  the  contra- 
diction in  which  it  stands  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  which,  how- 
beit  conditioned  by  bodily  relations,  still  ever  preserves  its  self- 
activity  and  independence."  ^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  mental  power  in  which  such  extreme  dif- 
ferences appear,  in  different  individuals,  as  in 
Two  quaiitiM  reqni-      memory.    To   a  good  memory  there   are   cer- 

—  ^^ n  °tj™"  tainly  two  qualities  requisite, — 1,**  The  capacity 
•nd  Heproduction..         of  Retention,  and  2%  The  faculty  of  Rei»roduo- 

tion.  But  the  former  quality  appears  to  be  that 
by  which  these  marvellous  contrasts  are  principally  determined. 
I  should  only  fatigue  you,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  prodigious 
feats  of  retention,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  actually  per- 
formed. Of  these,  I  shall  only  select  the  one  which,  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  me  the  most  extraordinary,  both  by  reason  of 
its  own  singularity,  and  because  I  am  able  to  afford  it  some  testi- 
mony, in  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  the  illustrious  scholar  by 
whom  it  is  narrated,  and  which  has  most  groundlessly  been  sus- 
pected by  his  learned  editor.  The  story  I  am  about  to  detail  to 
you  is  told  by  Muretus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  incomparable  work,  the  VaricB  Lectianes? 


1  H.  Sohmid,   Yenmck  ei$ur  Mttaphysikf  [p.  lologen  and  criticfl  of  modem  timon;  tnd 

S85i286.  —  Ed.]  from  himMlf  to  Cicero,  a  period  of  sixteen 

9  Ospera,edit.  Rnhnken.,tom.ii.  P.66.--ED.  oentorieSf  there  is  to  be  found  no  one  who 

MnretufiBoneof  the  mott  distinguished  phi-  equalled  him  in  Latin  eloquence.    Beddea 
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After  noticing  the  boast  of  Hippias,  in  Plato,  that  he  could 

repeat,  upon  hearing  once,  to  the  amount  of  five 
The  remarkable  ease      hundred  words,  he  observes  that  this  was  noth- 

of  retention  narrated        .  j       .^i     ^i  «       ^      ^» 

by  Huretua.  ^"S  ^®  compared  With  the  power  of  retention 

possessed  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician.  In  his 
Declamations,  Seneca,  complaining  of  the  inroads  of  old  age  upon 
his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  tenacity 
of  his  now  failing  memory,  that  he  h.ad  been  able  to  repeat  two 
thousand  names  read  to  him,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
8|>okcn ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  at  his  studies,  two  hun- 
dred unconnected  verses  having  been  pronounced  by  the  different 
pupils  of  his  preceptor,  ho  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order,  that 
is,  proceeded  from  the  last  to  the  first  uttered.  After  quoting  the 
passage  from  Seneca,  of  which  I  have  given  you  the  substance, 
Muretus  remarks,  that  this  statement  had  always  appeared  to  him 
marvellous,  and  almost  incredible,  until  he  himself  had  been  wit- 
ness of  a  fact  to  which  he  never  could  otherwise  have  afforded 
credit.  The  sum  of  this  statement  is,  that  at  Padua  there  dwelt^ 
in  his  neighborhood,  a  young  man,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  that  island,  who  had  come  thither  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  civil  law,  in  which  he  was  a  diligent  and  distinguished 
student.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Muretus,  who,  having  heard  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  art, 
or  faculty  of  memory,  took  occasion,  though  incredulous  in  regard 
to  re])orts,  of  requesting  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  power.  He 
at  once  agreed;  and  having  adjourned  with  a  considerable  party 
of  distinguished  auditors  into  a  saloon,  Muretus  began  to  dictate 
words,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significant  and  non-significant,  dis- 
joined and  connected,  until  he  wearied  himself,  the  young  man 
who  wrote  them  down,  and  the  audience  who  were  present; — "we 
were  all,"  he  says,  "  marvellously  tired."  The  Corsican  alone  was 
the  one  of  the  whole  company  alert  and  fresh,  and  continually 
desired  Muretus  for  more  words ;  who  declared  he  would  be  more 
than  satisfied,  if  he  could  repeat  the  half  of  what  had  been  taken 
down,  and  at  length  he  ceased.  The  young  man,  with  his  gsae 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  stood  silent  for  a  brief  season,  and  then, 
says  Muretus,  "  vidi  facinus  mirificissiinum.  Having  begun  to 
s])eak,  he  absolutely  repeated  the  whole  words,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  without  the  slightest  hesitation ; 

nnmerons  editions  of  his  several  treatiiet,  his  oonrse  of  publication,  bjr  lYoitessor  Frotseliar 

works  have  been  republished  in  a  collected  of  Leipzig,   was  Buhnkeuius,  perhapa  Um 

form  fix  wveral  times ;  and  the  editor  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
edition  before  the  one  at  present  [lb97]  in  the 
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then,  commencing  from  the  last,  he  repeated  them  backwards  till 
he  Ciime  to  the  first.  Then  again,  so  that  he  spoke  the  first,  the 
third,  the  fifth,  and  so  on ;  did  this  in  any  order  that  was  asked, 
and  all  without  the  smallest  error.  Having  subsequently  become 
&miliarly  acquainted  with  him,  I  have  had  other  and  frequent 
experience  of  his  power.  He  assured  me  (and  he  had  nothing 
of  the  boaster  in  him)  that  he  could  recite,  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  words.  And 
what  is  more  wonderful,  they  all  so  adhered  to  the  mind  that, 
after  a  year's  interval,  he  could  repeat  them  without  trouble.  I 
know,  from  ha^dng  tried  him,  he  could  do  so  after  a  considerable 
time  (post  multos  dies).  Nor  was  this  all.  Franciscus  Molinus, 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  was  resident  with  me,  a  young  man  ardently 
devoted  to  literature,  who,  as  he  had  but  a  wretched  memory, 
besought  the  Corsican  to  instruct  him  in  the  art.  The  hint  of 
his  desire  was  enough,  and  a  daily  course  of  instruction  com- 
menced, and  with  such  success  that  the  pupil  could,  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days,  easily  repeat  to  the  extent  of  ^\e  hundred 
words  or  more  in  any  order  that  was  prescribed."  "This,"  adds 
Muretus,  "  I  should  hardly  venture  to  record,  fearing  the  suspicion 
of  £[ilsehood,  had  not  the  matter  been  very  recent  (for  a  year  has 
not  elapsed),  and  had  I  not  as  fellow-witnesses,  Nicolaus  the  son 
of  Petrus  Lippomanus,  Lazarus  the  son  of  Francis  Mocenicus, 
Joannes  the  son  of  Nicolaus  Malipetrus,  George  the  son  of  Lau- 
rence Contarenus  —  all  Venetian  nobles,  worthy  and  distinguished 
young  men,  besides  other  innumerable  witnesses.  The  Corsican 
stated  that  he  received  the  art  from  a  Frenchman,  who  was  his 
domestic  tutor."  Muretus  terminates  the  narrative  by  alleging 
sundry  examples  of  a  similar  faculty,  possessed  in  antiquity  by 
Cyrus,  Simonides,  and  ApoUonius  Tyanajus. 

Now,  on  this   history,  Ruhnkenius  has  the   following  note,  in 

reference  to  the  silence  of  Muretus  in  regard 
Buhnkeniua  unduly      ^   ^lie   name  of  the   Corsican :   "  Ego   nomen 

riceptical  in  regard  *o        ,         .    ,       ^  .     i  -t  •.• 

Ujj,  ^jj^  hominis    tam    mirabilis,    citius    quam    patnam 

requisiissem.  Idque  pertinebat  ad  fideni  nar- 
rationi  faciendam."  This  skepticism  is,  I  think,  out  of  place.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  warranted,  had  Muretus  not  done  far 
more  than  was  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  story ; 
and,  after  the  testimonies  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  omission  of  the 
Corsican's  name  is  a  matter  of  little  import.  But  I  am  suri)rised 
that  one  confirmatory  circumstance  has  escaped  so  learned  a  scholar 
as  Ruhnkenius,  seeing  that  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  a  man  with 
whose  writings  no  one  was  more  familiar.    Muretus  and  Paulus 
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Manutius  were  correspondents,  and  Manntius,  you  must  know,  was 
a  Venetian.  Now,  in  tlie  letters  of  Manutius  to  Muretus,  at  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  in  question,  there  is  frequent  mention  made 
of  Molino,  in  whom  Manntius  seems  to  have  felt  much  interest ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  there  is  an  allusion  (which  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  recover  so  as  to  give  you  the  precise  expressions)  to 
Molino's  cultivation  of  the  Art  of  Memory,  and  to  his  instructor.* 
This,  if  it  were  wanted,  corroborates  the  narrative  of  Muretus 
whose  trustworthiness,  I  admit,  was  not  quite  as  transcendent  as 
his  genius.* 


1  Sec  Fault  Mdnuiii  EpiUoUM^  vol.  i.  1.  iii.  ep. 
xiii.  p.  154  (edit.  Krauoe,  172D):  ''Molino, 
panim  abeitt,  qain  vehemeuter,  invideam; 
quid  iii?  artem  Memoritr  teueuti.  Verumta^ 
men  inii>edit  aroor,  a  ciuo  abet^e  t!olct  invidia : 
etiam  ea  »peB,  quod  ille,  quo  cum  bono  alienus 
homo  impertivit,  ciri  8U0,  homiui  amantis- 
aimo,  certu  numquam  deiiegabit."  Cf.  vol. 
iii.  Notff  ad  Effistolas.  p.  1138.  — Ed. 

S  **  An  Sophocles  says  that  memory  la  the 
queen  of  thinfi^,  and  because  the  nurse  of 
poetry  herself  is  a  dauj^hter  of  Mnemosyne, 
I  shall  mention  here  another  once  world- 
renowned  Corsican  of  Calvi  — Giulio  Guidi, 
in  the  year  IfiSl,  the  wonder  of  Tadua,  on 


account  of  his  unfortunate  memory.  He 
could  repeat  thirty-six  thousand  names  slier 
once  hearing  them.  People  called  him  Gaurfi 
della  gran  memoria.  But  he  produced  notbing ; 
his  memory  had  killed  all  his  creative  faculty. 
Pico  von  Mlrandola,  who  lived  before  him, 
produced ;  but  he  died  young.  It  is  with  the 
precious  gift  of  memory,  as  with  all  other 
gifts —they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods  when  they 
give  too  much." — Gregorovius,  WoHderingt 
in  Corsica,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  chap.  vi.  p.  M 
(Con»tabIe*8  edition).  [A  case  similar  to  thst 
narrated  by  Muretus  is  gi/en  by  Joseph  Scal- 
iger  in  the  Secunda  Sealigerana,  v.  iUemoirv,  t. 
ii.  p.  450, 451,  edit.  1740.— £d.J 
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LECTURE    XXXI. 

Wffi   XEPROPUCTIVE    FACULTY.  —  LAWS    OF   ASSOCIATION. 

Is  my  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  that  faculty 

of  mind  by  which  we  keep  T)ossc8sion  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  two  faculties  of 
External  Perception,  and  Self-consciousness ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  you  a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  reten- 
tion may  be  accounted  for,  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
considered  as  a  self-active  and  indivisible  subject.  At  the  conclu- 
Bjon  of  the  Lecture,  I  gave  you,  in^tar  omnhtm^  one  memorable 
example  of  the  prodigious  diifeix'nces  which  exist  between  mind 
and  mind  in  the  capacity  of  retention.    Before  passing  from  the 

faculty  of  Memoiy,   considered   simply  as  the 
Two  opposite  doc-      power  of  conser^'ation,  I  may  notice  two  oppo- 
trinct  maintained  in      gjtg  doctrines,  that  have  been   maintaine<l,  in 
"Tm  "o*  the      regard   to  the   relation  of  this   faculty  to  the 

higher  powers  of  higher  powers  of  mind.  One  of  these  doctrines 
Blind.  holds,  that  a  great  development  of  memory  is 

incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence ; 
the  other,  that  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  supposes  such  a  devel- 
opment of  memory  as  its  condition. 

The  former  of  these  opinions  is  one  very  extensively  prevalent, 
That  t      ^^*  ^"^y  among  philosophers,  but  among  man- 

power of  memory  is  ^^^^  in  general,  and  the  words  —  JBeati  me- 
inoompatihic  with  a  fiioria^  exjtectantes  judicium  —  have  been  ap- 
hlgh  degree  of  inteiii-      pjj^^  ^^  express  the  ^upposcd   incompatibility 

of  great  memory  and  sound  judgment.^  There 
seems,  however,  no  valid  ground  for  this  belief.  If  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  retention  is  frequently  not  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  power  of  intelligence,  it  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  very 

logical  procedure,  to  jimap  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great  memory 

• 

1  [Kiethammer,  Der  Sirtii  de»  Pkilanihrttpin-  Erfkhmng  (beat!  memoria  exii>ectant  Judi- 
iraitu  MMf  IhtmaniMmu*^  p.  294.]  [Ausserdem  cliim),  dass  rorhenvchende  GetidelaniMfertig- 
mj  fls  eine  selbst  Spriohwttrtlich  gewordene     keit  der  Urt/uUsMrtift  Abbnich  tiiue.  — £d.] 
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is  inconsistent  with  a  sound  judgment.    The  opinion  is  refuted 

by  the  slightest  induction ;  for  we  immediately 
Thii  opinion  reftited      fi^a,  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  towered 

of  w^h*  in^m^n^      ^^^"^^  *^^"*  fellows  in  intellectual  superiority, 
and  great  memory.         Were  almost  equally  distinguished  for  the  capac- 
ity of  their  memory.     I  recently  quoted  to  yon 
a  passage  from  the  Scaiigerana,  in  which  Joseph  Scaliger.  is  made 

to  say  that  he  had  not  a  irood  memory,  but  a 

Joseph  Scaliger.  /         .    .  j    vT     •  ^-   .  i         jii 

good  remmiscence;  and  he  immediately  adds, 
"never,  or  rarely,  are  judgment  and  a  great  memory  found  in  con- 
junction." Of  this  opinion  Scaliger  himself  affords  the  most  illus- 
trious refutation.  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Die* 
tator  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  posterity  has  ratified  the 
decision  of  his  contemporaries,  in  crowning  him  as  the  prince  of 
philologcrs  and  critics.  But  to  elevate  a  man  to  such  an  eminence, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  most  consummate  genius  and  ability  were 

conditions.     And  what  were  the  powers  of  Scali- 
HiB  great  powem  of  j^^    j^j^^    Casaubon,^   among   a    hundred 

memory  testified  to  b7         \,i  .^  .    x.  j    ^  i_ 

Caaaubon.  Other  witncsscs,  inform  US ;  and  Casaubc^  was 

a  scholar  second  only  to  Scaliger  himself  in 
erudition.  "Nihil  est  quod  discere  quisquam  vellct,  quod  ille 
(Scaliger)  docere  non  posset:  Nihil  legerat  (quid  autcm  ille  non 
legcrat?),  quod  non  statim  meminisset;  nihil  tam  obscurum  ant 
abolitum  in  ullo  vetere  scriptorfe  Graeco,  Latino,  vel  Hebraeo,  de  quo 
interrogatus  non  statim  responderet.  Historias  omnium  populorum, 
omnium  setatum,  successiones  imperiorum,  res  ecclesiae,  veteris  in 
numerate  hab^at :  animalium,  plantarum,  metallornm,  omniumque 
rerum  naturalium,  proprietates,  diflferentias,  et  appellationes,  qua 
veteres,  qua  recentes,  tenebat  accurate.  Locorum  situs,  provinci- 
arum  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibus  illarum  divisioncs  ad  unguem 
callebat ;  nuUam  disciplinarum,  scientiarumve  graviorum  reliquerat 
intactam;  linguas  tam  multas  tam  exacte  sciebat,  ut  vol  si  hoc 
unum  per  totum  vitie  spatium  cgisset  digna  res  miraculo  potuerit 
videri." 

For  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order,  none  were  distin- 
guished above  Grotius  and  Pascal ;  and  Grotius ' 

Ldb!iiu    E^J^'         *"^  Pascal'  forgot  nothing  they  had  ever  road 

or  thought.  Leibnitz*  and  Euler*  were  not  less 
celebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory,  and  both 

1  [Prf/atio  in  OpusevJa  Jot.  Juati  Scaligeri.l  4  Fontenelle, Ehgt  dU  M.  Leibnitz  —Leib. Op. 

9  Grotii  Mana  VituUeaii  (1727),  pars  post.  p.  p.  xx.  ^edit.  Dutens).  —  £d. 

6S6.  — Ed.  *  [Blonde,  Versuek  einer  Syttematiaekm  B>» 

8  Pnuies,  Fref  (ed.  Benonard). — £d.  kandhmg  dtr  tmpintekm  Ptytkoiogit^  i.  869.] 
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could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  .jEneid.    Donellus*  knew  the  Corpus 

Juris  by  hearty  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
Donellus.  foundest  and  most  original  speculators  in  juris- 

Muntori.  prudence.    Muratori,*  though  not  a  genius  of 

the  very  highest  order,  was  still  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  judgment;  and  so  powerful  was  his  retention,  tliat  in 
making  quotations,  he  had  only  to  read  his  passages,  put  the  books 

in  their  place,  and  then  to  write  out  from  mcni- 

ory  the  words.     Ben  Jonson'  tells  us  that  he 

could  repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he  had 

read.    Themistocles*  could  call  by  their  names 

emMocies.  ^|^^  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens ;  Cyrus* 

Hortensi  ^®  reported  to  have  known  the  name  of  every 

soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensius,  after  Cicero, 
the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  aftier  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public 
sale,  correctly  enunciated  from  memory  all  the  things  sold,  their 

prices,  and  the  names  of  the  purchasei*s.°    Xie- 
buhr,'  the  historian  of  Rome,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  memory  than  for  his  acuteuess.     In  his  youth 
he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  public  offices  of  Denmark ;  part 

of  a  book  of  accounts  having  been  destroyed, 

sir  James  Mackintosh.  j   .^   /»  ,.  11      ^'  o-      t 

he  restored  it  from  his  recollection.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was,  likewise,  remarkable  for  his  power  of  memory.  An 
instance  I  can  give  you  which  I  witnessed  myself.  In  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him,  we  happened  to  touch  upon  an  author  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  Lecture, — Muretus;  and  Sir  James  recit<3d 
from  his  oration  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  some 

considerable  passages.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Dugaid  Stewart  ^^  ^^^^  j)^.  Gregory,  are,  hkewise,  examples  of 

Dr.  Gregory.  ,  .      ,       .  1  . 

great  talent,  united  with  great  memory. 
But  if  there  be  no  ground  for  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  a  strong 

faculty  of  retention  is  incompatible  with  Intel' 

1.  That  a  high  de-      lectual  Capacity  in  general,  the  converse  opinion 

gr«»   of  intelligence      j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  founded,  wliich  has  bcen  main- 

suppotes  great  power  1       tt   im  a      m    •     j 

of  memory.  taincd,  among  Others,  by  Iloffbauer.*    This  doc- 

trine does  not,  however,  deserve  an  articulate 
refutation;  for  the  common  experience  of  every  one  sufficiently 

1  Teissier,  lElogt$  de$  Hommes  Savons,  t,  ir.  «  PHny,  Nat,  Hist,  yil.  24.    Qointilian,  Oral, 

p.  146.  —  Kd.  xi.  2.  —  Ed. 

S  [Biundc,  Venueh,  etc.,  as  above.]    [  Vita  di  C  Seueca  (M.)  Controv.  Pref.  —  Ed. 

Afkra/on,  c.  xi.  p.  236.  —  Ed  ]  7  See  Ufe  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  418, 

8  Timbtr ;  or,  DiseoveritM  madt  upon  Men  and  where  a  similar  anecdote  is  mentioned,  but 

illai(<T(U'oritf,ed.Gifford,vol.ix.p.lG9.HED.  not  exactly  as  sUted  in  the  text     See  also 

*  Cicero,  De  SnuetuUf  c.  vil.    Tal.  Maxi-  vol.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  296.  —  Ed. 

mus,  viii  7.  —  Ed.  8  [See  Binnde,   Versuek  tnur  tfitemati^cken 
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proves  that  intelligence  and  memoiy  hold  no  necessary  proportion 
to  each  other.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
excellent  chapter  on  Memory  in  the  first  volume  of  his  EkrnentB} 
I  now  pass  to  the  next  faculty  in  order — the  fiiculty  wliich  I 

have  called  the  Keproductive.    I  am  not  satis- 

The  Reproductive        /»,.,,.  /»•!  •!« 

Faculty.  This  name  "^^  yf\\A\  this  name  ;  for  it  docs  not  precisely  of 
inappropriate;  the  11m-  itsclf  mark  what  I  wish  to  be  expressed,  —  viz., 
itation  in  whicii  it  is      ^jjg  process  by  whicli  what  is  lying  dormant 

here  employed.  .  .  .  ,  .i*.**ii 

in  memory  is  awakened,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  representation  in  consciousness  of  it  as  awakened.  The 
two  jn-ocesses  certainly  suppose  each  other;  for  we  cannot  awaken 
a  cognition  without  its  being  represented, —  the  representation 
being,  in  fact,  only  its  state  of  waking ;  nor  can  a  latent  thought  or 
affection  be  represented,  unless  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled,  by 
which  it  is  called  out  of  obscurity  into  the  liglit  of  consciousnesSi 
The  two  processes  are  relative  and  correlative,  but  not  more  iden- 
tical than  hill  and  valley.  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  say,  with  the  term 
reproduction  for  the  process  by  which  the  dormant  thought  or  afiTeo- 
tion  is  aroused ;  for  it  does  not  clearly  denote  what  it  is  intended  to 
express.  Perhaps  the  JResuscitatwe  Facultij  would  have  been 
better;  and  the  tenn  reproduction  might  have  been  employed  to 
comprehend  the  whole  process,  made  up  of  the  correlative  acts  of 
retention,  resuscitation,  and  repixjsentation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  shall  at  present  continue  to  employ  the  term,  in  the  limited 
meaning  I  have  already  assigned. 

The  phajnomenon  of  Reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

in  the  whole  compass  of  psychology ;   and  it  is 

Interest  excited  by      one  in  the  explanation  of  which  philosojihy  has 

the  phieuoracnon  of      y^^^^  j^^^j.^  successful  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Reproduction.  r«,     '       ,     ,       .  ,     i       •  i 

The  Schoolmen  ^^^  scliolastic  psychologists  seciu  to  have  re- 

garded the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  the  species,  with  peculiar  wonder, 
as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and  yet,  what  is 

curious,  Aristotle  has  lefl  almost  as  complete  an 
AristoUe'8  analysis      analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  this  pho^nomenon 

of  the  phaenomenon,         .  1.11  .1  i*  1      1       t^ 

nearly  perfect.  *®  regulated,  as  has  yet  been  accomplished.    It 

required,  however,  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  before  this  analysis  of  Aristotle 
could  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  modern  philosophers  had  rediscovered  the  principal  laws  of 

Behandlung  der  empirisehen  PsyckologUy  i.  857,     baner,  NaturUkre  der  Seek  in  Brie/en^  p.  181^ 
where  Uoflfbaucrls  referred  to.]    [See  Uoff-     183.— Kd] 

1  Chap.  vL    Workt,  U.  Si8.  —  Ed. 
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Association,  that  it  was  found  that  these  laws  had  been  more  com- 
pletely given  two  thousand  years  before.  Joseph 


u  u*  K,wmr  Sealiger,  speaking  of  his  fiither,  whose  philosoph- 

ical acuteness  I  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  commemorate,  says,  "  My  father  declared,  that  of  the  causes 
of  three  things  in  particular  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  —  of  the  inter- 
val of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of  reminiscence."  * 

The  excitation  of  the  species  is  declared  by  Pon- 
lonciu.  cius'  to  be  "one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of 

Oviedo. 

nature  (cx  diflicilioribus  naturae  arcanis);  and 
Oviedo,'  a  Jesuit  schoolman,  says,  "therein  lies  the  very  greatest 
mystery  of  all  philosophy  (maximum  totius  philosophise  sacramen- 
tum),  never  to  be  competently  explained  by  human  ingenuity;" 
"  and  this  because  we  can  neither  discover  the  cause  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  recitation  of  an  oration,  excites  the  species  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  excited,  nor  the  reason  why  often,  when  wish- 
ing to  recollect  a  matter,  we  do  not,  whereas  when  not  wishing  to 
recollect  it,  we  sometimes  do.  Hence  the  same  Poncius  says,  that 
for  the  excitation  of  the  species  we  must  either  recur  at  once  to  God, 
or  to  some  sufticicnt  cause,  which,  however,  ho  does  not  specify."  * 
The  faculty  of  Reproduction   is  governed  by  the  laws  which 

regulate  the  Association  of  the  mental  train ;  or, 

BeproduetioD,  what.  ,  ,  -■        •        •  i  > 

to  speak  more  correctly,  reproduction  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  these  laws.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  a  ceaseless 
succession  or  train  of  thoughts,  one  thought  suggesting  another, 
which  agam  is  the  cause  of  exciting  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  what 
manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  tlie  presence  of  any  thought  deter- 
mine the  introduction  of  another  ?  Is  the  train  subject  to  laws,  and 
if  so,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  ? 

That  the  elements   of  the   mental  train   are   not  isolated,  but 

that  each  thought  forms  a  link  of  a  continuous 
The  train  of  thought       .^,jj  uninterrupted  chain,  is  well  illustrated  by 

inastrated  brHobbes'      Hobbcs.     "  In  a  conii)any,"  he  says,  "  in  which 

the  conversation  turned  upon  the  late  civil  war, 
what  couM  be  conceived  more  impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask 
abruptly,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a  little 
reflection,  liowevcr,  I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought 
which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the  onginal  subject  of  discourse 

1  [Prima  Staligerana^  v.  "  Causa/']  [t.  ii.'p.  J>t  Anima^  Cont  r.  punot.  ir.  n.  13  ]    [Cf. 

46,  edit.  1740.  —  Ed  ]  ReitPs  Works,  Note  D  •  •,  p.  889.  —  Ed.] 

S  [PouciuB,  CitrsMS  JHiiloso/thictUy  De  Anima^  4  [Fr.  Bonae  Spei,  Physica^  p.  iv.    Inde  Am- 

Di^p.  Ixiii.  qu.  iii.  concl.  8.]  moy  disp.  x-  p.  94.    Cf.  Ancillon,  Esuiii  PU- 

8  [Francisei  dt   Otudo  Cursus  PhilosophiaiSf  lot.  {Nouv.  Mel.)  v.  ii.  0.  iii.  p.  189.] 
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naturally  introdaced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ;  this  again  intro- 
duced the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which 
he  received  for  his  reward.^ 

But  if  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and    conations   (for  you  most 

observe,  that  the  train  is  not  limited  to  the 
^*/^*u*,    rVTu'*      phaBnomena  of  coi^nition  only),*  do  not  arise 

of  thought  iocludesthe        *^  o  j  f 

phcnomeua  of  Cogni-  ^^  thcmsclves,  but  Only  in   causal   connection 

Uon,  Feeling  and  Con-  with  preceding  and  subsequent    modifications 

****'"•  of  mintl,  it  remains  to  be  asked  and  answered,— 

Li  there  any  law  be-  Do  the  links  of  this  chaiu  follow  each  other 

ride,  that  of  simple  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Condition  than  that  of  simple 

connection  which  reg-  ,  "^  ,  * 

uiates  thiB  train  ?  connection,  —  in  Other  words,  may  any  thought, 

feeling,  or  desire,  be  connected  with  any  other  ? 
Or,  is  the  succession  regulated  by  other  and  special  laws,  according 
to  w^hich  certain  kinds  of  modification  exclusively  precede,  and 
exclusively  follow,  each  other?  Tlie  slightest  observation  of  the 
phsenomenon  shows,  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  case ;  and  on 
this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.    Nor  do  philosophers  differ  in  regard 

to  what  kind  of  thoughts  (and  under  that  term. 

The  point  on  which      you  wiU  remark,  I  at  present  include  also  fed- 

phiiosophem     differ;       .^  ^^^    conatiom)   are   associated  together. 

and    question    to   be  ,  , 

considered.  They  differ  almost  exclusively  in  regard  to  the 

subordinate  question,   of  how  these   thoughts 
ought  to  be  classified,  and  carried  up  into  system.     This,  therefore, 
is  the  question  to  which  I  shall  adcb*css   myself,    referring  you 
for  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  fact  and  effects  of  Association, 
to  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
Element 8^  in  w^hich  you  will  find  its  details  treated  with  great 
elegance  and  ability. 
In  my  hist  Lecture,  I  explained  to  you  how  thoughts,  once  expe- 
rienced, remain,  though  out  of  consciousness, 
ConditionflofHepr^      stiU  in  posscssion  of  the  mind ;  and  I  have  now 
duction,  a«  general-      ^^  g|^Q^  y^^  j^^^^  ^XiQ^Q  thoughts  retained  in 

izcd  by  philosophers:  .  .        ^  .^    ^.        r  •.« 

in  all  seven  memory,  may,  without  any  excitation  from  with- 

out, be  again  retrieved  by  an  excitation  or 
awakening  from  other  thoughts  within.  Philosophers  having 
obser^''ed,  that  one  thought  determined  another  to  arise,  and  that 


1  Leviathatty  part  i.  chap.  ill.  —  Ed.  BemenlSt  i.  c.  r.   Work$j  vol.  il.  p.  257.  Brown, 

3  [Cf.  Fries,  Antkropologit,  vol.  i.  (  8,  p.  29,  FkOosopkjf  of  the  Hitman  Mind,  loct.  xllv.  p. 

«dit.  1820.    Kritik,  i.  (  38.     H.  Schmid,  Vgr-  282  (edit  1880).]     [For  Aristotle,  see  RtiiPs 

such  finer  3Utapkysik  der  inneren  Natur,  pp.  286,  ITtfrfa,  p.  892, 898.  —  Ed.] 

242.    Cams,  AycAoJofM,  i.  p.  183.    Stewart,  «  Chap.  r.    ITonb,  iL  268.  —  Ed. 
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this  determination  only  took  place  between  thoughts  which  stood 
in  certain  rehitions  to  each  other,  set  themselves  to  ascertain  and 
classify  the  \dnds  of  correlation  under  which  this  occurred,  in  order 
to  generalize  the  laws  by  which  the  phaanomenon  of  Reproduction 
was  governed.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  established,  that  thoughts 
are  associated,  that  is,  are  able  to  excite  each  other; —  1°,  If  coexis- 
tent, or  immediately  successive,  in  time;  2**,  If  their  objects  are 
conterminous  or  adjoining  in  space;  3®,  If  thoy  hold  the  dependence 
to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect^  or  of  mean  and  end,  or  of  whole 
.  and  part ;  4°,  If  they  stand  in  a  relation  either  of  contrast  or  of 
similarity ;  5°,  If  they  are  the  operations  of  the  same  power,  or  of 
different  powers  conversant  about  the  same  object ;  C°,  If  their 
objects  are  the  sign  and  the  signified;  or,  7°,  Even  if  their  objects 
are  accidentally  denoted  by  the  same  sound.     These,  as  far  as  I 

recollect.,  are  all  the  classes  to  which  })hiloso- 

Aristotic  reduces  the      phere  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  principles  of 

^/    ""  Mental  Association.    Aristotle  recalled  the  laws 

three;   and  implicitly 

to  one  canon.  of  this  connection  to  four,  or  rather  to  three,  — 

Contiguity  in  time  and  space.  Resemblance,  and 
Contrariety.^     He  even  seems  to  have  thought  they  might  all  be 

carried  up  into  the   one   law   of  Coexistence. 

St.  Auguetin  expiic-      Aristotlc  implicitly,  St.  Augustin*  explicitly, — 

Itljr  reducen  tiienc  laws      -^r^.j^  j^jjg  never  been  observed,  — reduces  associ- 

to    one,  — which   the  .  ,  .         mi  i  i 

anthor  calls  the  law  of      ation  to  a  smgle  cauon,  —  viz..   Thoughts  that 

Bedintegratlon.  have  once  Coexisted  in  the  mind  are  aflerwards 

Maicbranche.  associated.     This  law,  which  I  would  call  the 

Biiflnffer  ^^^  ^^  Redintegration,  was  aflerwards  enounced 

Uume.  by  Malebranche,'  Wolf,*  and   Bilfinger;*    but 

without  any  reference  to  St.  Austin.  Hume, 
who  thinks  himself  the  fii*st  philosopher  who  had  ever  attempted  to 
generalize  the  laws  of  association,  makes  them  three, — Resemblance, 

Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and 

Gerard.     Seattle.  _,_       n^  ir        it^.q-i  .ti.     i 

tifect."  Gerard^  and  Beattie*  adopt,  with  little 
modification,  the  Aristotelic   classification.      Omitting   a  hundred 

others,  whose  opinions  would  be  curious  in  a  his- 


Stewart.    Brown. 

and  Brown.     Stewart,^  after  disclaiming  any  at- 


tory  of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  notice  only  Stewart 

Stewart  quoted.  •'  '  "^ 


I  D«  Mtmon'att  Reminiscentia,cM.  i\iil.-'ED.  f  Exsay  on  7>i3.V,  part  iii.  (  1.  pp.  167,168, 

5  Com/essionesy  lib.  x.  chap.  xix.  —  Ed.  edit.  1759  — Ed 

*  Recherche  de  la  Veriti^  1.  ii.  c.  v.  —  Ed.  «  Dissertations^  Moral  and  Critiral.  —  0/  Im* 

4  Psyehologia  Empiriea^  (  230. —  Ed.  agineUion^  c    ii.  (  1  et  uq.f  p   78.    Cf.  pp.  0, 

ff  See  ReiiTs  Works,  p.  899.  —  Ed.  145.  —  Ed. 

6  Enquiry  eoneeming  Human  Understanding ^  9  EtemenUy  rol.  ii.  c  T.  part   i.  aeot    ii 
awt  iii.  —  Ed.  Wink*,  vol.  iii.  p.  268.  —  Ed. 
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tempt  at  a  complete  ennmeration,  mentions  two  classes  of  circum- 
stances as  useful  to  be  observed,  '*  The  relations,"  he  says,  "  upon 
which  some  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ; 
those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of 
Vicinity  in  thne  and  ])lace,  and  those  which  arise  from  accidental 
coincidences  in  the  sound  of  different  words.  These,  in  general, 
connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  they  are  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  course,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  active 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect," 
of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conclusion ;  and  those  others 
which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  j)hilosopher, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  investigation." 

Brown  ^   divides    the    circumstances    affecting    association   into 

primary  and   secondary.      Under  the  primary 

Brown's  ciasBificap      j^^^^^  ^^  Suggestion,  he  includes  Resemblance, 

tion.  ^  ... 

Contrast,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place, — a  clas- 
sification identical  with  Aristotle's.  By  the  secondary,  he  means 
the  vivacity,  the  recentness,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  our 
thoughts ;  circumstances  which,  though  they  exert  an  influence  on 
the  recurrence  of  our  thoughts,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  causes 
from  those  we  are  at  present  considering,' 
Now  all  the  laws  which  I  have  hitherto  enumerated  may  be 

easily  reduced  to  two,  —  the  law  of  the  Simul- 

Tho  laws  enumerated       taneity,  and   the  law   of  the   Resemblance   or 

admit  of  reduction  to      Affinity,  of  Thought.^     Under  Simultaneity  I 

two;    and   these   two         •      i     i      t  t    x     ^  x*         •      x*  ^     ^i 

,    ^  .       include  Immediate  Consecution  m  time :  to  the 

again   to   one    grand  ' 

law.  Other  category  of  Affinity  every  other  circum- 

stance may  be  reduced.  I  shall  take  the  several 
cases  I  have  above  enumerated,  and  having  exemplified  their  influ- 
ence as  associating  principles,  I  shall  show  how  they  are  all  only 
special  modifications  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity; 
which  two  laws,  I  shall  finally  prove  to  you,  are  tliemselves  only 
modifications  of  one  supreme  law,  —  the  law  of  Redintegration. 

The  first  law,  —  that  of  Simultaneity,  or  of  Coexistence  and 
Immediate  Succession  in  time,  —  is  too  evident  to  require  any 
illustration.     "In  passing  along  a  road,"  as  Mr.  Stewart*  observes, 


1  Philosophy  of  the  HunumMindjlectB,xxxiv,  der  inneren  A'afur,  p.  211.    [Cf.  Fries,  Anthro- 
zxxvii.  —  Ed.  pologU^  i  (  8,  p.  29  (edit.  1820)]. 

2  See  Reitrs  WorkHy  p.  910.  —Ed.  4  Elements^  vol.  i.  c.  v.  p.  i,  i  1.     Work$^  il 
8  See  II.  Schmid,  Vernuk  tintr  Metaphynk  2&2,2o8.~£d. 
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"which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the 

particulars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
The  influence  of  the      tji^^  engaged,  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by 

fpeeial  laws,  as  Msoci.        .1         i  •     ^  .       •^t.       t  1. 

sHn     rind  les  iiiu»-  oDjccts  we  meet  With.    In  such  a  scene,  we 

tnted.  recollect  that  a  particular  subject  was  started; 

I.  TheiawofSimui.  ^^<^  ^"  passing  the  diffei*ent  houses,  and  planta- 
taneitj.  tions,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discus- 
sing when  we  last  saw  them,  recur  spontane- 
ously to  the  memory.  The  connection  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote ; 
the  connection  which  is  fonncd  between  the  different  words  of  a 
discourse  we  have  committed  to  memory ;  the  connection  between 
the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician, 
are  all  obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature." 

The  second  law, —  that  of  the  Affinity  of  thoughts,  —  will  be 

best  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  which  it  is  the 

II.  The  law  of  Af-  more  general  expression.  In  the  first  place,  in 
^^^'  the  case  of  resembling,  or  analogous,  or  partially 

mbiiu  auaio  oiw  identical  objects,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these 
or  partiaUy  identical  virtually  suggest  cach  Other.  The  imagination 
oiueots.  of  Alexander  canies  me  to  the  imagination  of 

Caesar,  Caesar  to  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne  to 
Napoleon.  The  vision  of  a  portrait  suggests  the  image  of  the 
person  portrayed.  In  a  company  one  anecdote  suggests  another 
analogous.  This  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  from  the  mouth 
of  Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice ; 

"  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Woald  blow  me  to  an  o^e,  when  I  thouj^ht. 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  gea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Tailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  strait  of  dang'rous  rocks  ? 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  ressel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks; 
And  in  a  word, — but  oven  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing."  ^ 

1  Martkami  0/  Ttnktf  aet  1.  ioene  i. 


2.  The  case  of  con- 
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That  resembling,  analogous,  or  partially  identical  objects  stand  in 
reciprocal  affinity,  is  apparent;  they  are  its  strongest  exemplifica- 
tions.   So  far  there  is  no  difficulty. 
In  the  second  place,  thoughts  standing  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  contrariety  or  contrast,  are  mutually 
suei]^e8tive.    Thus  the  thous^ht  of  vice  suggests 

tmiy    or    contrasted  °°  ,  ®  *'* 

thoughts.  ^^^  thought  of  virtue ;  and,  in  the  mental  world, 

the  prince  and  the  peasant,  kings  and  beggars, 
are  inseparable  concomitants.  On  this  principle  are  dependent 
those  associations  which  constitute  the  charms  of  antithesis  and 
wit.  Thus  the  whole  pathos  of  Milton^s  apostrophe  to  light,  lies  in 
the  contrast  of  his  own  darkness  to  the  resplendent  object  he 
addresses : 

"Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  hearen  first-born. 

Thee  I  reviuit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  yital  lamp;  bat  thou 
Revisit'st  not  those  eyes,  that  roll  in  Tain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn."  ^ 

It  is  contrast  that  animates  the  Ode  of  Horace  to.  Archytas : 

"Te  maris  et  terrs,  nameroquo  carcntis  arenso 

Monsorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Polveris  exigni  prope  littos  panra  Matlnnm 

Munera :  nee  quidqaam  tibi  prodcst 
Aerias  tentasse  doraos,  animoqne  rotondum 

Percurrisse  polam,  moritoro."* 

The  same  contrast  illuminates  the  stanza  of  Gray : 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave. 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour;  — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

And  in  what  else  does  the  beauty  of  the  following  line  consist,  but 
in  the  contrast  and  connection  of  life  and  death ;  life  being  repre- 
sented as  but  a  wayfaring  from  grave  to  grave  ? 

Who  can  think  of  Marius  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
without  thinking  of  the  resemblance  of  the  consul  and  the  city, — 

1  Paradiu  Lost,  book  ill. — Ed.    *  Oarm.  L  zzvlli.  ^Bd.     9  [Grcgor.  Nasiani.  Otnn.  ztv.] 
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• 
without  thinking  of  the  difference  between  their  past  and  present 
fortunes?  And  in  the  incomparable  epigram  of  Molsa  on  the  great 
Pompey,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of  the  life  and  death 
of  the  hero,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  very  fact  of  his  post- 
bomouB  dishonor  into  a  theme  of  the  noblest  panegyric. 

"Dux,  Pharia quamvis  jaceas  inhnmatnB  arena, 
Non  ideo  fati  est  sssTior  ira  toi : 
Indignum  i^rat  tellus  tibi  victa  sepolcrom; 
Non  decoit  coelo,  te,  nisi,  Magne,  tegi."^ 

Thus  that  objects,  though  contrasted,  are  still  akin,  —  still  stand 

to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  affinity,  depends 

Depends  on  the  log-      qu  their  logical  analogy.    The  axiom,  that  the 

toai  principle,  — that      knowledge  of  Contraries  is  one,  proves  that  the 

the  knowledge  of  con-  ^  i_        /.    i^ 

timries  is  one.  thought  of  the  One  involvcs  the  thought  of  the 

other.* 
In  the  third  place,  objects  contiguous  in  place  arc  associated. 

You  recollect  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero  in 
^^^  law  of  con-      ^^^  ^^^  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  2>e  Finxbus, 

of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion: — 
^Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,  ut,  non  sine  causa,  ex  his 
memorise  deducta  sit  disciplina.  ...  Id  quidem  infinitum  in 
hac  urbe ;  quocumque  enim  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vesti- 
gium ponimus.^  But  how  do  objects  adjacent  in  place  stand  in 
afSnity  to  each  other?  Simply  because  local  contiguity  binds  up 
objects,  otherwise  imconnected,  into  a  single  object  of  perceptive 
thought. 

In  the  fourth  place,  thoughts  of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  of  the 

thing  and  its  properties,  of  the  sign  and  the 
J^^^l^^^^''^^      thing  signified,  — of  these  it  is  superfluous  to 

illustrate  either  the  reality  of  the  influence,  or 
to  show  that  they  are  only  so  many  forms  of  aflinity;  both  are 
equally  manifest.  But  in  this  case  afi^nity  is  not  the  only  principle 
of  association ;  here  simultaneity  also  occurs.  One  observation  I 
may  make  to  show,  that  what  Mr.  Stewart  promulgates  as  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  association,  is  only  a  subordinate  modification 
of  the  two  great  laws  I  have  laid  down,  —  I  mean  his  association 
of  objects,  arising  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  sound  of  the 
words  by  which  they  are  denoted.    Here  the  association  between 

1  [Cbrmtna  thuihimn  Fo*tanmi  Rahnmif  t.     Contrarietj  eqalralent  to  Sinraltaneity,  iaia- 
wi.  86D.    Florentic,  1710.]  much  as  contraries,  eto^  have  common  attii- 

S  [Alex.  AphnNliaieiuis(J^21V.i.  18)  makes     butes.] 
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the  objects  or  ideas  is  not  immediate.  One  object  or  idea  signified 
suggests  its  term  signifying.  But  a  complete  or  partial  identity 
in  sound  suggests  another  word,  and  that  word  suggests  the  thing 
or  thought  it  signifies.  The  two  things  or  thoughts  are  thus  asso- 
ciated, only  mediately,  through  the  association  of  their  signs,  and 
the  several  immediate  associations  are  very  simple  examples  of  the 
general  laws. 
In  the  fiflh  place,  thoughts  of  causes  and  effects  reciprocally 

suggest   each  other.      Thus  the  falling  snow 
**•  ^  ^  ^  ^  ***"*      excites  the  imacnnation  of  an  inundation :   a 

and  effect.  .    ®  ' 

shower  of  hail  a  thought  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fruit;  the  sight  of  wine  carries  us  back  to  the  grapes,  or 
the  sight  of  the  grapes  carries  us  forward  to  the  wine;  and  so 
forth.  But  cause  and  effect  not  only  naturally  but  necessarily 
suggest  each  other;  they  stand  in  the  closest  afiinity,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  phenomena  are  subsumed  under  this  relation,  as 
indeed  under  all  relations,  are,  consequently,  also  in  affinity. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  gone  through  all  the  circumstances  which 

philosophers  have  constituted  into  separate  laws 

All  these  sepftnte      ^^  Association;    and  shown  that  they  easily 

laws  thus  resolved  in-  ,  ,  1*1  1  /•  n*        1 

to  two:— simuiune-  resolve  thcmsclvcs  into  the  two  laws  of  ^>imul- 
ity  and  AfiDnity:  and  taucity  and  Affinity.  I  now  proceed  to  show 
these  again   are  re-      yQu  that  these  two  laws  themsclves  are  rcduci- 

«>lvable  «°to  t»»«  one        ^j^    ^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^  ^^.^^    j    ^^^^^    ^^jj   ^^^ 

grand  law  of  Bedlnte-  ' 

gntion.  hiw  of  licdintcgration  or  Totality,  which,  as  I 

already  stited,  I  have  found  incidentally  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Augustin.^  This  law  may  be  thus  enounced,— 
Those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which  had  previously  consti- 
tuted parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition.  Now 
to  the  same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or  constituent 
parts,  in  the  first  place,  those  thouglits  which  arose  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  immediate  consecution ;  and  in  the  second,  those  thoughts 
which  are  bound  up  into  one  by  their  mutual  affinity.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity  are  carried  up  into 
unity,  in  the  higher  law  of  Redintegration  or  Totality;  and  by 
this  one  law  the  whole  phtenomcna  of  Association  may  be  easily 
explained.* 

1  CMft/«Mu>ii«f,  X.19.— Ed.  Bedintagration,  see  JMf s  Worfa,  KoCe  !>••, 

SFor  bJstoricalnoticee  of  the  hiw  of    p.889.— £d. 


LECTURE    XXXII. 

THE    REPRODUCTIVE   FACULTY.  —  LAWS    OF   ASSOCIATION. 

SUGGESTION  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

In  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  phflsnomena  of 

Reproduction,  as  the  result  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  succession  of  our  mental  train.  These 
laws,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Association  of  our  Thoughts, 
comprehend  equally  the  whole  phaenomena  of  mind,  —  the  Cogni- 
tions, the  Feelings,  the  Desires.  I  enumerated  to  you  the  principal 
heads  under  which  philosophers  had  classed  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  between  thoughts  a  bond  of  association,  —  a  principle  of 
mutual  suggestion ;  and  showed  you  that  these  could  all  easily  be 
reduced  to  two  laws,  —  the  law  of  Simultaneity,  and  the  law  of 
Affinity.  By  the  former  of  these,  objects  coexistent  or  immediately 
consequent  in  time  are  associated ;  by  the  latter,  things  which  stand 
in  a  mutual  affinity  to  each  other,  either  objectively  and  in  them- 
selves, or  subjectively,  through  the  modes  under  which  the  mind 
conceives  them,  are  in  like  manner  reciprocally  suggestive.  These 
two  laws,  I  further  showed  you,  might  themselves  be  carried  up 
into  one  supreme  principle  of  Association,  which  I  called  the  law 
of  Redintegration  or  of  Totality ;  and  according  to  which  thoughts 
or  mental  activities,  having  once  formed  parts  of  the  siime  total 
thought  or  mental  activity,  tend  ever  after  immediately  to  suggest 
each  other.  Out  of  this  universal  law  every  special  law  of  Associa- 
tion may  easily  be  evolved,  as  they  are  all  only  so  many  modified 
expressions  of  this  common  principle  — so  many  applications  of  it 
to  cases  more  or  less  particular. 

But  this  law  being  established  by  induction 

No  legitimate  pre-      and  generalization,  and  affi^rding  an  explanation 

nmpuon  againrt  the      ^^  ^^le  various  phenomena  of  Association,  it  may 

truth     of     the     law  iiir         •      i.i         .       ,^  ,.       ,*%      >-v 

of  BedintegraUon,  if      "®  asked,  How  IS  this  law  itself  explained?    On 
fimnd  inexplicable.  what  principle  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  it 

founded?    To  this   no  answer   can   be  legiti- 
mately demanded.     It  is  enough  for  the  natural  philosopher  tcf 
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redace  the  special  laws  of  the  attraction  of  distant  bodies  to  the  one 
principle  of  gravitation ;  and  his  theory  is  not  invalidated,  because 
he  can  give  no  account  of  how  gravitation  is  itself  determined.  In 
all  our  explanations  of  the  phaenomena  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
must  always  arrive  at  an  ultimate  fact  or  law,  of  which  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  afford  an  ulterior  explanation.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  decline  attempting  any  illustration  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  supremo  fact  or  law  of  Association  reposes ;  and  if  we 
do  attempt  such  illustration,  and  fail  in  the  endeavor,  no  presump- 
tion is,  therefore,  justly  to  be  raised  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  or 
principle  itself. 
But  an  illustration  of  this  great  law  is  involved  in  the  principle 

of  the  unity  of  the  mental  energies,  as  the  activ- 

Attempted  iiinstra-      ities  of  the  subject  one  and  indivisible,  to  which 

tiou  of  tiie  ground  on      J  have  had  occasiou  to  refer.  *     "  The  various 

whteh  thte  law  re-      ^^^^  of  mind  must  not  be  viewed  as  single, — 

poses,  from  the  unity  ,  .  ,  o     ' 

of  the  subject  of  the      ^^  isolated,  manifestations ;  they  all  belong  to 
mental  energies.  the  One  activity  of  the  ego :  and,  consequently, 

if  our  various  mental  energies  are  only  partial 
modifications  of  the  same  general  activity,  they  must  all  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves.  Every  mental  energy,  —  every  thought, 
feeling,  desire  that  is  excited,  excites  at  the  same  time  all  other  pre- 
viously existent  activities,  in  a  certain  degree ;  it  spreads  its  excitar 
tion  over  the  whole  activities  of  the  mind,  as  the  agitation  of  one 
place  of  a  sheet  of  water  expands  itself,  in  wider  and  wider  circles, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fluid,  *  although,  in  proportion  to  its 
eccentricity,  it  is  always  becoming  fainter,  until  it  is  at  last  not  to 
be  perceived.  The  forces  of  every  internal  activity  exists  only  in  a 
certain  limited  degree ;  consequently,  the  excitation  it  determines 
has  only  likewise  a  certain  limited  power  of  expansion,  and  is  con- 
tinually losing  in  vigor  in  proportion  to  its  eccentricity.  Thus  there 
are  formed  particular  centres,  particular  spheres,  of  internal  unity, 
within  which  the  activities  stand  to  each  other  in  a  closer  relation 
of  action  and  reaction ;  and  this,  in  ]>roportion  as  they  more  or  less 
belong  already  to  a  single  energy,  —  in  proportion  as  they  .gravitate 
more  or  less  proximately  to  the  same  centre  of  action.  A  plurality, 
a  complement,  of  several  activities  forms,  in  a  stricter  sense,  one 
whole  activity  for  itself;  an  invigoration  of  any  of  its  several  activi- 
ties is,  therefore,  an  invigoration  of  the  part  of  a  whole  activity; 
and  as  a  part  cannot  be  active  for  itself  alone,  there,  consequently, 
results  an  invigoration  of  the  whole,  that  is,  of  all  the  other  parts 

1  See  above,  lect.  xxx.  p.  415.  —  Eo.  S  C£  Pope,  JBnay  on  Man,  It.  868.  —  Ed. 
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of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  the  supreme  law  of  association,  — 
that  activities  excite  each  other  in  proportion  as  they  have  previ- 
ously belonged,  as  parts,  to  one  whole  activity,  —  is  explained  from 
the  still  more  universal  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  our  mental 
ener^es  in  general.  * 

**  But,  on  the  same  principle,  we  can  also  explain  the  two  subal- 
tern laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.     The 
The  laws  of  Simni-      phsenomena  of  mind  are  manifested  under  a  two- 

taneity  and  Affinity,         /.ii  j»..  /.  /•^i.  i 

,.   . ,      ^.  fold  condition  or  form;  for  they  are  only  re- 

explioable  on  the  same  '  ^      ^^  ^ 

principle.  vealed,     1®,  As  occurrences  in  time;   and,  2**, 

As  the  energies  or  modifications  of  the  ego,  as 
their  cause  and  subject.  Time  and  Self  are  thus  the  two  forms  of 
the  internal  world.  By  these  two  forms,  therefore,  every  particular, 
every  limited,  unity  of  operation,  must  be  controlled ;  —  on  them  it 
must  depend.  And  it  is  precisely  these  two  forms  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.  Thus  acts  which 
are  exerted  at  the  same  time,  belong,  by  that  very  circumstance,  to 
the  same  particular  unity,  —  to  the  same  definite  sphere  of  mental 
energy;  in  other  words,  constitute  through  their  simultaneity  a 
single  activity.  Thus  energies,  however  heterogeneous  in  them- 
selves, if  developed  at  once,  belong  to  the  same  activity,  —  consti- 
tute a  particular  unity ;  and  they  will  operate  with  a  greater  sug- 
gestive influence  on  each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
closely  connected  by  the  bond  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affinity  of  mental  acts  or  modifications  will  be  deteimined  by  their 
particular  relations  to  the  ego,  as  their  cause  or  subject.  As  all  the 
activities  of  mind  obtain  a  unity  in  being  all  the  energies  of  the 
same  soul  or  active  principle  in  general,  so  they  are  bound  up  into 
particular  unities,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  some  particular  fac- 
ulty, —  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  ground  of  their  mani- 
festation. Thus  cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions,  severally  awaken 
cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions ;  for  they  severally  belong  to  the 
same  faculty,  and,  through  that  identity,  are  themselves  constituted 
into  distinct  unities :  or  again,  a  thought  of  the  cause  suggests  a 
thought  of  the  effect,  a  thought  of  the  mean  suggests  a  thought  of 
the  end,  a  thought  of  the  part  suggests  a  thought  of  the  whole ;  for 
cause  and  effect,  end  and  mean,  whole  and  parts,  have  subjectively 
an  indissoluble  affinity,  as  they  are  all  so  many  forms  or  organiza- 
tions of  thought.  In  like  manner,  the  notions  of  all  resembling 
objects  suggest  each  other,  for  they  possess  some  common  quality, 
through  which  they  are  in  thought  bound  up  in  a  single  act  of 
thought.     Even  the  notions  of  opposite  and  contrasted  objects 

1  \Qt  Fries,  Anthropologies  i.  29,  {  S.    KrUik,  i.  (  88.1 
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mutually  excite  each  other  upon  the  same  principle ;  for  these  are 
logically  associated,  inasmuch  as,  hy  the  laws  of  thought,  the  notion 
of  one  opposite  necessarily  involves  the  notions  of  the  other ;  and 
it  is  also  a  psychological  law,  that  contrasted  objects  relieve  each 
other.  OppositcLf  Juxta  positay  se  invicem  cottustrant.  When  the 
operations  of  different  faculties  are  mutually  suggestive,  they  are, 
likewise,  internally  connected  by  the  nature  of  their  action;  for 
they  are  either  conversant  with  the  same  object,  and  have  thus  been 
originally  determined  by  the  same  affection  from  without,  or  they 
have  originally  been  associated  through  some  form  of  the  mind 
itself;  thus  moral  cognitions,  moral  feelings,  and  moral  volitionSy 
may  suggest  each  other,  through  the  common  bond  of  morality ; 
the  moral  principle  in  this  case  uniting  the  operations  of  the  three 
fundamental  powers  into  one  general  activity."* 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  formerly  incidentally  noticed.* 
Thoughts,  apptrent-  It  somctimes  happens  that  thoughts  seem  to 
ly  unaBsoeiated.  «em      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  immediately,  between  which 

to  follow  each  other        ...  .,  ,  ,  iin  .. 

iinme<iiateiy.  ^^  *^  impossible  to  detect  any  bond  of  association. 

If  this  anomaly  be  insoluble,  the  whole  theory  of 
association  is  overthrown.  Philoso])hers  have  acconlingly  set  them- 
selves to  account  for  this  phsenomcnon.  To  deny  the  fact  of  the 
phaenomenon  is  impossible ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  association.  Now,  in  their  attempts  at  such  an  expla- 
nation, all  philosophers  agree  iii  regard  to  the  first  step  of  the 
solution,  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  second.  They  agree  in 
this,  —  that,  admitting  the  apparent,  the  phsenomenal,  immediacy 
of  the  consecution  of  the  two  unassociated  thoughts,  they  deny  its 
reality.  They  all  affirm,  that  there  have  actually  intervened  one  or 
more  thoughts,  through  the  mediation  of  which,  the  suggestion  in 
question  has  been  effected,  and  on  the  assumption  of  which  inter- 
mediation the  theory  of  association  remains  intact.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  A  and  C  are  thoughts,  not  on  any  law  of  associ- 
ation suggestive  of  each  other,  and  that  A  and  C  appear  to  our  con- 
sciousness as  following  each  other  immediately.  In  this  case,  I  say, 
philosophers  agree  in  supposing,  that  a  thought  B,  associated  with 
A  and  with  C,  and  which  consequently  could  be  awakened  by  A, 
and  could  awaken  C,  has  intervened.  So  far  they  are  at  one.  But 
now  comes  their  separation.  It  is  asked,  how  can  a  thought  be 
supposed  to  intervene,  of  which  consciousness  gives  us  no  indi- 

IH.  Sohmid,  Ternuhehur  Metapk.p.2^-i;     tions— Ed.]     Ct  Reid*s  Works,  Notes   !>«• 
[tnuulated  with  ocoaalonal  brief  interpola-     and  D***.  —  Ed. 

s  See  above,  lect  xtIU.  p.  aM.  —  Ed. 
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cation  ?    In  reply  to  this,  two  answers  have  been  made.   By  one  set 

of  pliilosophers,  among  whom  I  may  particularly 

o  mo  cs  *^  "P         specify  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  said,  that  the  unmedi- 

phOoeophere.  ate  thought  B,  having  been  awakened  by  A,  did 

rise   into  consciousness,  suggested  C,  and  was 

instantly  forgotten.    This  solution  is  apparently  that  exclusively 

known  in  Britain.     Other  philosophers,  following  the  indication  of 

Leibnitz,  by  whom  the  theory  of  obscure  or  latent  activities  was 

first  explicitly  promulgated,  maintain  that  the  intermediate  thought 

never  did  rise  into  consciousness.     They  hold  that  A  excited  B,  but 

that  the  excitement  was  not  strong  enough  to  rouse  B  from  its 

state  of  latency,  though  strong  enough  to  enable  it  obscurely  to 

excite  C,  whose  latency  was  less,  and  to  afford  it  vivacity  sufficient 

to  rise  into  consciousness. 

^         Of  these  opinions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  for  the 

V  latter.    I  formerly  showed  you  an   analysis  of 

To  b«  explained  on       some  of  the  most  palpable   and  familiar  phae- 

the  principle  of  la-       nomena  of  mind,  which  made  the  supposition  of 

tent  modifications   of  .  ,  *  ^, 

^lud.  mental  modifications  latent,  but  not  inert,  one 

of  absolute  necessity.  In  particular,  I  proved 
this  in  regard  to  the  phaenomena  of  Perception.^  But  the  fact 
of  such  latencies  being  established  in  one  faculty,  they  afford  an 
easy  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  phaenomena  in  all.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  we  admit,  as  admit  we  must,  that  activities 
can  endure,  and  consequently  can  operate,  out  of  consciousness,  the 
question  is  at  once  solved.  On  this  doctrine,  the  whole  theory 
of  association  obtains  an  easy  and  natural  completion ;  as  no  defi- 
nite line  can  be  drawn  between  clear  and  obscure  activities,  which 
melt  insensibly  into  each  ;  and  both,  being  of  the  same  nature,  must 
be  supposed  to  operate  under  the  same  laws.  In  illustration  of  the 
mediatory  agency  of  latent  thoughts  in  the  process  of  sugges- 
tion, I  foi-merly  alluded  to  an  analogous  pheBUomenon  under  the 
laws  of  physical  motion,  which  I  may  again  call  to  your  remem- 
brance. If  a  series  of  elastic  balls,  say  of  ivory,  are  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  and  in  mutual  contact,  and  if  the  first  be  sharply 
struck,  what  happens?  The  intermediate  balls  remain  at  rest;  the 
last  alone  is  moved. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we 

can  be  conscious  of  a  thought  and  that  thought 
e  coun  r  80  u-      ^^  instantly  forgotten,  has  everything  against  it, 

and  nothing  in  its  favor.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not,  like  the  counter  hypothesis  of  latent  agencies,  only  apply 

1  See  above,  lect.  xviii.  p.  242.  —  Ed. 
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a  principle  which  is  already  proved  to  exist ;  it  on  the  contrary  lays 
its  foundation  in  a  fiict  which  is  not  shown  to  be  real.  But  in  the 
second  place,  this  &ct  is  not  only  not  shown  to  be  real :  it  is  im- 
probable,—  nay  impossible;  for  it  contradicts  the  whole  analogy 
of  the  intellectual  phsenomena.  The  memory  or  retention  of  a 
thought  is  in  proportion  to  its  vivacity  in  consciousness ;  but  that 
all  trace  of  its  existence  so  completely  perished  with  its  presence, 
that  reproduction  became  impossible,  even  the  instant  after,  —  this 
assumption  violates  every  probability,  in  gratuitously  disallowing 
the  established  law  of  the  proportion  between  consciousness  and 
memory.  But  on  this  subject,  having  formerly  spoken,  it  is  needless 
now  again  to  dwell.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  laws  of  association, — the  laws  to  which  the 
faculty  of  Reproduction  is  subjected. 

This  faculty,  I  formerly  mentioned,  might  be  considered  as  oper- 
ating, either  spontaneously,  without  any  interference  of  the  will, 
or  as  modified  in  its  action  by  the  intervention  of  volition.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  Reproductive  Faculty  acts  in  sub- 
servience to  its  own  laws.  In  the  former  case,  one  thought  is  al- 
lowed to  suggest  another  according  to  the  greater  general  connec- 

_  tion  subsisting:  between  them ;  in  the  latter,  the 

The    Beprodactive  «       ,.  .         i  .  . 

Ficuity  divided  into  ^^^  ^^  volition,  by  concentratmg  attention  upon 
two:  —  sponuneous  a  Certain  determinate  class  of  associating  cir- 
Suggestion  and  Rem-      cumstances,  bestows  on  these  circumstances  an 

extraordinary  vivacity,  and,  consequently,  ena- 
bles them  to  obtain  the  preponderance,  and  exclusively  to  deter- 
mine the  succession  of  the  intellectual  train.  The  former  of  these 
cases,  where  the  Reproductive  Faculty  is  left  wholly  to  itself,  may 
not  improperly  be  called  Spontaneous  Suggestion,  or  Suggestion 
simply;  the  latter  ought  to  obtain  the  name  of  Reminiscence  or 
Recollection,  (in  Greek  di/ofin^is).  The  employment  of  these  terms 
in  these  significations,  corresponds  with  the  meaning  they  obtain 
in  common  usage.  Philosophers  have  not,  however,  always  so 
applied  them.  But  as  I  have  not  entered  on  a  criticism  of  the 
analyses  attempted  by  philosophers  of  the  faculties,  so  I  shall  say 
nothing  in  illustration  of  their  perversion  of  the  terms  by  which 
they  have  denoted  them. 
Recollection  or  Reminiscence  supposes  two  things.     "  First,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  mind  recognize  the  identity 

inZhrl^"*"^"'^      ^^  ^^^  representations,  and  then  it  is  necessary 

that  the  mind  be  conscious  of  something  differ- 
ent from  the  first  impression,  in  consequence  of  which  it  affirms  to 

1  See  aboTe,  leet.  XTiii.  p.  MS.— Ed. 
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itself  that  it  had  formerly  experienced  this  modification.  It  is  pass- 
ing marvellous,  this  conviction  that  we  have  of  the  identity  of  two 
representations;  for  they  are  only  similar,  not  the  same.  Were 
they  the  same,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate  the  thought 
reproduced  from  the  thought  originally  experienced."*  This  cir- 
cumstance justly  excited  the  admiration  of  St. 
St  Augurtin's  an-      Augustin,  and  he  asks  how,  if  we  had  actually 

•Ijsis  of  this  power,—  .  . 

^^jiied.  forgotten  a  thing,  we  could  so  categorically  af- 

firm, —  it  is  not  that,  when  some  one  named  to 
us  another;  or,  it  is  that,  when  it  is  itself  presented.  The  question 
was  worthy  of  his  subtlety,  and  the  answer  does  honor  to  his  pene- 
tration. His  principle  is,  that  we  cannot  seek  in  our  own  memory 
for  that  of  which  we  have  no  sort  of  recollection,  "  Quod  omnino 
obliti  fueramus  amissum  quaerere  non  possumus.''  *  We  do  not  seek 
what  has  been  our  first  reflective  thought  in  infancy,  the  first  rea- 
soning we  have  performed,  the  first  free  act  which  raised  us  above 
the  rank  of  automata.  We  are  conscious  that  the  attempt  would 
be  fruitless ;  and  even  if  modifications  thus  lost  should  chance  to 
recur  to  our  mind,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  we 
had  recollected  them,  for  we  should  have  no  criterion  by  which  to 
recognize  them,  "  Cujus  nisi  memor  essem,  si  offeretur  mihi,  non 
invenirem,  quia  non  agnoscerem.''  And  what  is  the  consequence 
he  deduces?  It  is  worthy  of  your  attention. 
From  the  moment,  then,  that  we  seek  aught  in  our  memory,  we 

declare,  by  that  very  act,  that  we  have  not  alto- 
It!  condttion,-the        ^^^^^  forgotten  it;  we  still  hold  of  it,  as  it 

law  of  totality.  ^  fo  ,,,.  ,.i,i, 

were,  a  part,  and  by  this  part,  which  we  hold, 
we  seek  that  which  we  do  not  hold,  "  Ergo  non  totum  exciderat ; 
Bed  ex  parte  qua  tenebatur,  alia  quflerebatur."  And  what  is  the 
secret  motive  which  determines  us  to  this  research  ?  It  is  that  our 
memory  feels,  that  it  does  not  see  together  all  that  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  together,  "  Quia  sentiebat  se  memoria  non  simul  vol- 
vere  quae  simul  solebat."  It  feels  with  regret  that  it  still  only  dis- 
covers a  part  of  itself,  and  hence  its  disquietude  to  seek  out  what 
is  missing,  in  order  to  reannex  it  to  the  whole  ;  like  to  those  reptiles, 
if  the  comparison  may  be  permitted,  whose  members  when  cut 
asunder  seek  again  to  reunite,  ^^  Et  quasi  detruncata  consuetudine 
claudicans,  reddi  quod  deerat  flagitabat."  But  when  this  detached 
portion  of  our  memory  at  length  presents  itself,  —  the  name,  for 
example,  of  a  person,  which  had  escaped  us ;  how  shall  we  proceed 

1  Ancflloiii  Bt$au  FkOoiophiquesy  ii.  pp.  141, 142.  —  Ed.    Ct  Andr4,  Dmii  d»  VBommtt  i,  277* 
>  Om/eMiofu,  lib.  z.  oaps.  18, 19. 
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to  reilnnex  it  to  the  other  ?  We  have  only  to  allow  nature  to  do 
her  work.  For  if  the  name,  being  pronounced,  goes  of  itself  to 
rciinite  it«elf  to  the  thought  of  the  person,  and  to  place  itself,  so  to 
speak,  upon  his  face,  as  upon  its  ordinary  seat,  we  will  say,  without 
hesitation, — there  it  is.  And  i^  on  the  contrary,  it  obstinately  refuses 
to  go  ther«  to  place  itself,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  thought  to  which 
wo  had  else  attached  it,  we  will  say  peremptorily  and  at  once,  — 
no,  it  does  not  suit,  "•  Non  connectitur,  quia  non  simul  cum  illo  cog- 
itari  consuevit."  But  when  it  suits,  where  do  we  discover  this 
luminous  accordance  which  consummates  our  research  ?  And  where 
can  we  discover  it,  except  in  our  memory  it^lf, — in  some  back 
chamber  I  mean,  of  that  labyrinth  where  what  we  considered  as 
lost  had  only  gone  astray,  ^ Et  unde  adest,  nisi  ex  ipsa  memoria* 
And  the  proof  of  this  is  manifest.  When  the  name  presents  itself 
to  our  mind,  it  appears  neither  novel  nor  strange,  but  old  and  famil- 
iar, like  an  ancient  property  of  which  we  have  recovered  the  title- 
deeds,  "  Non  enim  quasi  novum  credimus,  sed  recordantes  appro- 
bamus." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  philosophical  opinions,  were  they  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated,  would  raise  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among 
metaphysicians,  as  he  already  holds  among  theologians. 

**  Among  psychologists,  those  who  have  written  on  Memory  and 

Reproduction  with  the  greatest  detail  and  pre- 

DeftetintheanaiTsis      cision,  have  Still  failed  in  giving  more  than  a 
of  Memory  and  Repro-      meagre  Outline  of  tlicsc  operations.    They  have 

u    on     J  payc  o-      ^q^^qj^  account  only  of  the  notions  which  sucrgest 

ogifits,— in    recogniz-  ... 

ing  only  a  consecutiTe  each  Other,  with  a  distinct  and  palpable  noto- 
order  of  sMociation.        riety.    They  have  viewed  the  associations  only 

in  the  order  in  wliich  language  is  competent  to 
express  them ;  and  as  language,  which  renders  them  still  more  pal- 
pable and  distinct,  can  only  express  them  in  a  consecutive  order,— 
can  only  express  them  one  after  another,  they  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  thoughts  only  awaken  in  succession.  Thus,  a  series 
of  ideas  mutually  associated,  resembles,  on  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers, a  chain  in  which  every  link  draws  up  that  which  follows; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  links  that  intelligence  labors  through, 
in  the  act  of  reminiscence,  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  attain.* 

**  There  are  some,  indeed,  among  them,  who  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  every  actual  circumstance  is  associated  to  several  fundi^ 
mental  notions,  and,  consequently,  to  several  chains,  between  which 

1  Cf.  ReitPi  Wtrktt  p.  806,  note  f.  —  Ed. 
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the  mind  may  choose ;  they  admit  even  that  every  link  is  attached 
to  several  others,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  trellis,  —  a  kind 
of  net-work,  which  the  mind  may  traverse  in  every  direction,  but 
still  always  in  a  single  direction  at  once,  —  always  in  a  succession 
similar  to  that  of  speech.  This  manner  of  explaining  reminiscence 
is  founded  solely  on  this,  —  that,  content  to  have  observed  all  that 
is  distinctly  manifest  in  the  phasnomenon,  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  under  play  of  the  latescent  activities,  —  paid  no  attention  to 
all  that  custom  conceals,  and  conceals  the  more  effectually  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  completely  blended  with  the  natural  agencies 
of  mind. 

"Thus  their  theory,  true  in  itself,  and  departing  from  a  well-estab- 
lished principle,  —  the  Association  of  Ideas,  ex- 
Eiemcnt  iii  the  ph«-      plains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  portion  of  the 
nomcna,  which   the      phffinoracna  of  Reminiscence ;  but  it  is  incom- 
eommon  theory  fails         j^^^^  f^^  j^.  '^  enable  to  account  for  the  prompt, 

toexplain,-theraove-        *  r  a\  -     r        ^J.  r 

ment  of  thought  fVom  ^^^y*  ^nd  varied  operation  of  this  faculty,  or  for 
one  order  of  Bubjecta  all  the  marvels  it  performs.  On  the  doctrine  of 
to  another.  i\^q  philosophei"s,  WO  Can  explain  how  a  scholar 

repeats,  without  hesitation,  a  lesson  'he  has 
learned,  for  all  the  words  are  associated  in  his  mind  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  has  studied  them ;  how  he  demonstrates  a 
geometrical  theorem,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  together  in 
the  same  manner;  these  and  similar  reminiscences  of  simple  succes- 
sions present  no  difficulties  which  the  common  doctrine  cannot 
resolve.  But  it  is  impossible,  on  this  doctrine,  to  explain  the  rapid 
and  certain  movement  of  thought,  which,  with  a  marvellous  facility, 
passes  from  one  order  of  subjects  to  another,  only  to  return  again  to 
the  first ;  which  advances,  retrogades,  deviates,  and  reverts,  sometimes 
marking  all  the  points  on  its  route,  again  clearing,  as  if  in  play, 
immense  intervals ;  which  runs  over  now  in  a  manifest  order,  now 
in  a  seeming  irregularity,  all  the  notions  relative  to  an  object,  often 
relative  to  several,  between  which  no  connection  could  be  suspected ; 
and  this  without  hesitation,  without  uncertainty,  without  error,  as 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  musician  expatiates  over  the  keys  of  the  most 
complex  organ.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  meagre  and  con- 
tracted theory  on  which  the  phsBnomena  of  reproduction  have  been 
thought  explained."  ^ 

**To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  phaenomena  of  Reminiscence,  it 
is  requisite,  that  we  consider  under  what  conditions  it  is  determined 
to  exertion.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  every  crisis 

1  CardaillaO)  [Etudes  EUmtnUnm  de  PkHosopkief  t.  il.  O  t.  p.  124  et  teq.  —  'ED.] 
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of  our  existence,  momentary  circumstances  are  the  causes  ^hioh 

awaken  our  activity,  and  set  our  recollection  at 

Conditions  midar      work  to  supply  the  neccssaries  of  thought.  ^    la 

whfeh    ReminiMenoe      ^^^e  second  place,  it  is  as  constituting  a  want  (and 

18  determined  to  exer-        v  x  i 

Hon.  ^y  ^<^^^  I  mean  the  result  either  of  an  act  of  de- 

1.  Momentary  dr.  sire  or  of  volitiou),  that  the  determining  circum- 
eunutanccf  the  causes  stance  tends  principally  to  awaken  the  thoughts 
^  ^%^^T^  det^ermin^  ^^^^  which  it  is  associated.  This  being  the  case, 
ing  circumstance  most  ^^  sliould  expect  that  cach  circumstnnce  which 
consututc  a  want.  Constitutes  a  want  should  suggest,  likewise,  the 

notion  of  an  object,  or  objects,  proper  to  sat- 
isfy it;  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
ther to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  want  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  object ;  for  if  that  idea  were  alone,  it  would  remain 
without  effect,  since  it  could  not  guide  me  in  the  procedure  I  should 
follow.  It  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  the  idea  of  this 
object  there  should  be  associated  the  notion  of  the  relation  of  this 
object  to  the  want,  of  the  place  where  I  may  find  it,  of  the  means 
by  which  I  may  procure  it,  and  turn  it  to  account,  etc.  For  instance, 
I  wish  to  make  a  quotation :  —  This  want  awakens  in  me  the  idea 
of  the  author  in  whom  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  which  I  am  desir- 
ous of  citing ;  but  this  idea  would  be  fruitless,  unless  there  were; 
conjoined,  at  the  same  time,  the  representation  of  the  volume,  of 
the  place  where  I  may  obtain  it,  of  the  means  I  must  employ,  etc. 
Hence  I  infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  want  does  not  awaken  an 

idea  of  its  object  alone,  but  that  it  awakens  it 
Conditions  under      accompanied  with  a  number,  more  or  less  con- 

which  a  want  is  eH^  » t       %y         n  x*  \  '  y.  r  'a. 

live  to  determin.  nan-  B»derable,  of  accessory  notions,  winch  form,  as  it 

iniseence.  Were,  its  train  or  attendance.    This  train  may 

1.  Awaken*  th«  idea  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  want  which 

rfit.  object  .long  wiu.  B„^g^  ^^^  n^tjon  ^f  ^n  object;  but  tiie  train 

certain  accessory  no- 

tiong.  can  never  fall  wholly  offj  and  it  becomes  more 

indissolubly  attached  to  the  object,  in  proportion 

as  it  has  been  more  frequently  called  up  in  attendance. 
^  I  infer,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  accompaniment  of  accessory 

notions,  simultaneously  suggested  with  the  prin- 

2.  These  accessory  _   ._         .      _       .  ,    .  ^^  •    •  ai  i    j* 

notions  less  vividly      V^  ^^ea,  IS  far  from  bemg  as  vividly  and  dis- 
represented  in   con-      tinctly  represented  in  consciousness  as  that  idea 
seionsness   than  the      itself;  and  when  these  accessories  have  once 
**  been  completely  blended  with  the  habits  of 

the  mind,  and  its  reproductive  agency,  they  at  length  finally  dis- 

1  [8«pcJ«n  tpstloobratBm 
Ltrla  txotetiin  memorkm  renovak  note. 

Seneca,  <aipiu,  r.  839.] 
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appear,  becoming  fused,  as  it  were,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
idea  to  which  they  are  attached.  Experience  proves  this  double 
effect  of  the  habits  of  reminiscence.  If  we  observe  our  opera- 
tions relative  to  the  gratification  of  a  want,  we  shall  perceive  that 
•  we  are  far  from  having  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  accessory 
notions ;  the  consciousness  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  obscured,  and  jet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  present  to  the  mind,  for  it  is  they 
that  direct  our  procedure  in  all  its  details. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  I  think,  admit  that  the  thought  of  an  object 
immediately  suggested  by  a  desire,  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
escort  more  or  less  numerous  of  accessory  thoughts,  equally  present 

to  the  mind,  though,  in  general,  unknown  in 

Tbe  accessory  no-      themselves  to  cousciousncss ;  that  these  acces- 

tloiis,  the  more  infla-      sories  are  not  without  tlieir  influence  in  guiding 

cntial  on  our  condnct,        ^,  ^.  t  -^    i  i_     ^i.  •      •      i        a-  * 

the    are  ftirther  operations  elicited  by  the  pnncipal  notion ; 

withdrawn  from  eon-      &nd,  it  may  even  be  added,  that  they  are  so 
•eioasness.  much  the  more  calculated  to  exert  an  effect  in 

the  conduct  of  our  procedure,  in  proportion  as, 
having  become  more  part  and  parcel  of  our  habits  of  reproduction, 
the  influences  they  exert  are  further  withdrawn,  in  ordinary,  from 

the  ken  of  consciousness."*     The   same  thing 
niustrat^  by  the  ^^  illustrated  by  what  happens  to  us  in  the 

ease  of  reading.  •'  "^  *^^ 

case  of  reading.  Originally  each  word,  each 
letter,  was  a  separate  object  of  consciousness.  At  length,  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  words  and  lines  being,  as  it  were,  fused 
into  our  habits,  we  no  longer  have  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
them,  as  severally  concurring  to  the  result,  of  which  alone  we  are 
conscious.  But  that  each  word  and  letter  has  its  effect,  —  an  effect 
which  can  at  any  moment  become  an  object  of  consciousness,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  If  we  look  over  a  book  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  particular  name  or  word,  we  glance  our  eye 
over  a  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ascertain,  almost  in  a  moment, 
that  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  found  therein.  Here  the  mind  is  hardly 
conscious  of  a  single  word,  but  that  of  which  it  is  in  quest ;  but  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  each  other  word  and  letter  must  have  produced 
an  obscure  effect,  and  which  effect  the  mind  was  ready  to  disciim- 
inate  and  strengthen,  so  as  to  call  it  into  clear  consciousness,  when- 
ever the  effect  was  found  to  be  that  which  the  letters  of  the  word 
sought  for  could  determine.  But,  if  the  mind  be  not  unaffected 
by  the  multitude  of  letters  and  words  which  it  surveys,  if  it  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  combination  of  letters  constituting  the 

1  Cardaillac,  [Eludes  EUment.  de  PkUot.  t.  ii.  c.  y.  p.  128  «/  uq,  —  Ed.] 
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word  it  seeksy  be  or  be  not  actually  among  them,  and  all  this  with- 
out any  distinct  consciousness  of  all  it  tries  and  finds  defective ;  — 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  —  why  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  oyerlook  its  book  of  memory,  and 
search  among  its  magazines  of  latescent  cognitions  for  the  notions 
of  which  it  is  in  want,  awakening  these  into  consciousness,  and 
allowing  the  others  to  remain  in  their  obscurity  ? 
"  A  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show,  that 

we  have  not  yet  divined  the  faculty  of  Rcminis- 

Gronndi  fbr  inftr-      cencc  in  its  whole  extent.     Let  us  make  a  single 

ring  that  we  have  not      reflection.     Continually  struck  by  relations  of 

yet  compassed  the  fJM-  i.     a  .•         n  -i    3    i  t      m 

nity  of  BeminiMenoe      ^^^^y  kind,  contmually  assailed  by  a  crowd  of 
In  its  whole  extent.  perceptions  and  sensations  of  every  variety,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  occupied  with  a  complement 
of  thoughts ;  we  experience  at  once,  and  we  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly conscious  o^  a  considerable  number  of  wants,  —  wants  some- 
times real,  sometimes  factitious  or  imaginary,  —  phtenomena,  how- 
ever, all  stamped  with  the  same  characters,  and  all  stimulating  ua 
to  act  with  more  or  less  of  energy.  And  as  we  choose  among  the 
different  wants  which  we  would  satisfy,  as  well  as  among  the  dit 
ferent  means  of  satisfying  that  want  which  we  determine  to  prefer ; 
and  as  the  motives  of  this  preference  are  taken  either  from  among 
the  principal  ideas  relative  to  each  of  these  several  wants,  or  from 
among  the  accessory  ideas  which  habit  has  established  into  their 
necessary  escorts;  —  in  all  these  cases  it  is  requisite,  that  all  the 
circumstances  should  at  once,  and  from  the  moment  they  have  taken 
the  character  of  wants,  produce  an  effect,  correspondent  to  that 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  caused  by  each  in  particular.  Hence  we 
are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  complement  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  thus  affected,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  always 
present  to  us,  and,  consequently,  of  placing  at  our  disposal,  an  im- 
mense number  of  thoughts;  some  of  which  certainly  are  distinctly 
recognized,  being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  consciousness,  but  the 
greater  number  of  which,  although  remaining  latent,  are  not  the 
less  effective  in  continually  exercising  their  peculiar  infiuence  on 
our  modes  of  judging  and  acting.  ^ 

^  We  might  say,  that  each  of  these  momentary  circumstances  is 
a  kind  of  electric  shock  which  is  communicated  to  a  certain  portion, 
—  to  a  certain  limited  sphere,  of  intelligence;  and  the  sum  of  all 
these  circumstances  is  equal  to  so  many  shocks  which,  given  at  once 


1  [Cf.  Wolf,  FtyduOogia  Rationalis,  H  M,  97.      SensiH,  fMrtle.  78,  pp.  IfiS,  156  (Florence,  1565)^ 
Haynettus  MaynetioB,  In  Jrist,  D*  Sentm  tt     and  Simon  Simouina,  U^d.  p.  S57*] 
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at  so  many  different  points^  prodnoe  a  genend  agitation.  We  may 
form  some  rude  conception  of  this  phiBnomenon  by  an  analogy. 
We  may  compare  it,  in  the  former  case,  to  those  concentric  cirdea 
which  are  presented  to  oar  observation  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  water, 
when  its  surface  is  agitated  by  throwing  in  a  pebble;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  the  same  sar&ce  when  agitated  by  a  nnmber  of  peb- 
bles thrown  simultaneously  at  different  points. 

^  To  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  this  phaenomenon,  I  may  add  some 

observations  on  the  relation  of  our  thoughts 
nito  farther  shown      among  themselves,  and  with  the  determinincr 

from  Uie  relanoiu  ^         .  ^    ., 

cmr  thoofhta  •"^^g      Circumstances  of  the  moment. 
fliemMiTcs,  and  with  ^  1%  Among  the  thoughts,  notions,  or  ideas 

th>  detenniniiig  cii^      which  belong  to  the  different  groups,  attached 
.  to  the  principal  representations  simultaneously 

awakened,  there  are  some  reciprocally  connected 
by  relations  proper  to  themselves ;  so  that,  in  this  whole  comple- 
ment of  coexistent  activities,  these  tend  to  excite  each  other  to 
higher  vigor,  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  kind  of 
preeminence  in  the  group  or  particular  circle  of  activity  to  which 
they  belong. 

^2%  There  are  thoughts  associated,  whether  as  principals  or 
aoeessories,  to  a  greater  number  of  determining  circumstances,  or 
to  circumstances  which  recur  more  frequently.  Hence  they  present 
themselves  oftener  than  the  others,  they  enter  more  completely  into 
our  habits,  and  take,  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  the  character  of 
customary  or  habitual  notions.  It  hence  results,  that  they  are  less 
obtrusive,  though  more  energetic,  in  their  influence,  enacting,  as 
they  do,  a  principal  part  in  almost  all  our  deliberations ;  and  exer- 
cising a  stronger  influence  on  our  determinations. 

**  3®,  Among  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts,  simultaneously  excited, 
those  which  are  connected  with  circumstances 'which  more  vividly 
affect  us,  assume  not  only  the  ascendant  over  others  of  the  same 
description  with  themselves,  but  likewise  predominate  over  all  those 
which  are  dependent  on  circumstances  of  a  feebler  determining 
influence. 

**  From  these  three  considerations  we  ought,  therefore,  to  infer, 
that  the  thoughts  connected  with  circumstances  on  which  our 
attention  is  more  specially  concentrated,  are  those  which  prevail 
over  the  others ;  for  the  effect  of  attention  is  to  render  dominant 
and  exclusive  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  and  during  the 
moment  of  attention,  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which  we  attend 
that  necessarily  obtains  the  ascendant. 

"  Thus  if  we  iippreciate  correctly  the  phaenomena  of  Reproduo- 
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tion  or  Rcmiuiscencc,  we  shall  recognize,  as  an  incontestable  fact, 

that  our  thoughts  suggest  each  other,  not  one  by 

General  conclusions.      one  Successively,  an  the  order  to  which  language 

Thought,    .wakened      j^  astricted  might  lead  us  to  infer;  but  that  the 

not   only    in    succes-  f   ,  ' 

sion,  but  simuitane-      Complement  of  circumstanccs  under  which  wc  at 
ouaiy.  every  moment  exist,  awakens  simultaneously  a 

great  number  of  thoughts ;  these  it  calls  into  the 
presence  of  the  mind,  either  to  place  them  at  our  disposal,  if  we 
find  it  requisite  to  employ  them,  or  to  make  them  coo])erate  in  our 
deliberations  by  giving  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  our 
habits,  an  influence,  more  or  less  active,  on  our  judgments  and  con- 
sequent acts. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts 

always  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  only  a  small 
Of  thewj  Bome  only      number  of  wluch  we  are  distinctly  conscious : 

become  objects  of  clear  -•    ,         .        ^  .  n  i  ,  ■.. 

conscionsness.  ^""  "^^*  ^^  ^"*^  Small  number  we  ought  to  dis- 

tinguish those  which,  l>eing  clothed  in  language, 
oral  or  mental,  become  the  objects  of  a  more  fixed  attention ;  those 
which  hold  a  closer  relation  to  circumstances  more  impressive  than 
others ;  or  which  receive  a  predominant  character  by  the  more  vig- 
orous attention  we  bestow  on  them.  As  to  the  others,  although 
not  the  objects  of  clear  consciousness,  they  are  nevertheless  present 
to  the  mind,  there  to  perform  a  very  important  part  as  motive 
principles  of  determination ;  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  in 
this  capacity  is  even  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
apparent,  being  more  disguised  by  habit."  ^ 

1  Cardaillac,  [Etude*  Elinunt.  de  Phtlos.^  t.  il.  c.  ▼.  p.  184  el  seq.-^'ED.] 
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LECTURE    XXXIII. 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  FACULTY  —  IMAGINATION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  special  consideration  of  the 

elementaiT  process  of  calline:  up  or  resuscitatin&r 

Recapitulation.  -^  ^     .  *i  *  i         ^-^     *• 

out  of  unconsciousness  the  mental  modifications 
which  the  mind,  by  its  Retentive  Faculty,  preserves  from  absolute 
extinction;  the  process  to  which  I  gave  the  not  unexceptionable 
name  of  the  Reproductive,  and  which,  as  left  to  its  spontaneous 
action,  or  as  modified  by  the  will,  obtains  the  several  denominations 
of  Suggestion,  or  of  Reminiscence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lec- 
ture, I  was  engaged  in  showing  that  the  common  doctrine  in  regard 
to  Reproduction  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  phaenomena,  —  that 
it  allows  to  the  mind  only  the  power  of  reproducing  the  minima  of 
thought  in  succession,  as  in  speech  it  can  only  enunciate  the^e  one 
after  another ;  whereas,  in  the  process  of  Suggestion  and  Reminis- 
cence, thoughts  are  awakened  simultaneously  in  multitudes,  in  so 
far  as  to  be  brought  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mind ;  in 
other  words,  they  all,  like  the  letters  of  a  writing  which  we  glance 
over,  produce  their  effect,  but  those  only  upon  which  the  mind  con- 
centrates its  attention  are  drawn  out  into  the  light  and  foreground 
of  consciousness. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  separate  consideration  of  the  two 
first  of  the  three  correlative  processes  of  Retention,  Reproduction, 
and  Representation,  I  proceed  to  the  special  discussion  of  the  last, 
—  the  Representative  Faculty. 

By  the  faculty  of  Representation,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  I 

mean  strictly  the  power  the  mind  has  of  hold- 

reeenution  —  what^      ^"^  ^P  vividly  before  itself  the  thoughts  which, 

by  the  act  of  Reproduction,  it  has  recalled  into 
consciousness.  Though  the  j^rocesses  of  Representation  and  Repro- 
duction cannot  exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are  never- 
theless not  more  to  be  confounded  into  one  than  those  of  Repro- 
duction  and   Conservation.      They  are,  indeed,  discriminated  by 
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differences  sufficiently  decisive.  Reprod  action,  as  we  have  ieen^ 
operates,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  consciousness.  Representation,  on 
the  contrary, is  only  realized  as  it  is  realized  in  consciousness;  the 
degree  or  vivacity  of  the  representation  being  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  or  vivacity  of  our  consciousness  of  its  reality.    Nor 

are  the  energies  of  Representation  and  RepnK 

Sepreflentation  and      duction  always  exerted  by  the  same  individual 

Reproduction  not  ai-      j^  ^      j  intensity,  any  more  than  the  energies 

ways  exerted  by  the  </ '       </  o 

nme  individual  in  ^^  Reproduction  and  Retention.  Some  minds 
equal  intensity;  but  are  distinguished  for  a  higher  power  of  mani- 
aii  rtrong  or  weak  in      festing  One  of  these  phflBuomena ;    others,  for 

the  eame  individuals  •/*    a.*  ^.i  ^  «...    •  .1 

in  reference  to  the  nianifestmg  another;  and  as  it  is  not  always 
same  classes  ofotjectB.      the  person  who  forgets  nothing,  who  can  most 

promptly  recall  what  he  retains,  so  neither  is  it 
always  the  person  who  recollects  most  easily  and  correctly,  who 
can  exhibit  what  he  remembers  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  Retention,  Reproduction,  and  Repre- 
sentation, though  not  in  different  persons  of  the  same  relative  vigor, 
are,  however,  in  the  same  individuals,  all  strong  or  weak  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  classes  of  objects.  For  example,  if  a  man^s 
memory  bo  more  peculiarly  retentive  of  words,  his  verbal  reminis- 
cence and  imagination  will,  in  like  manner,  be  moi;p  particularly 
energetic. 

I  formerly  observed,  that  philosophera  not  having  carried  their 
psychological  analysis  so  far  as  the  constituent  or  elementary  pro- 
cesses, the  faculties  in  their  systems  are  only  precarious  imions  of 
these  processes,  in  binary  or  eveh  trinary  combination,  —  unions, 
consequently,  in  which  hardly  any  two  philosophers  are  at  one.  In 
common  language,  it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  found  terms  to  express  the  result  of  an  analysis,  which 
had  not  even  been  perfonned  by  philosophers;  and,  accordingly, 
the  term  Imagination  or  Phantasy^  which  denotes  most  nearly  the 
representative  process,  does  this,  however,  not  without  an  'admixture 
of  other  processes,  which  it  is  of  consequence  for  scientific  precision 
that  we  should  consider  apart. 

Philosophers  liave  divided  Imagination  into  two,  —  what  they 

call  the  Reproductive  and  the  Productive.    By 

Phiionopherehavedi-      the  former,  they  mean  imagination  considered 

vided  imagiuation  in-      \^  simply  reexliibiting,  representing  the  objects 

to  Reproductive  (Con-  *   "l  ,  .°        f       .  f .,  .  .  , 

ccption,)  and  Produc  presented  by  perception,  that  is,  exhibiting  them 
live.  without  addition,  or  retrenchment,  or  any  change 

in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held, 
when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.     This  operation  Mr. 
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Stewart^  has  dlscriminatecl  as  a  separate  faculty,  and  bestowed  on 

it  the  name  of  Conception.     This  discrimina- 

Thii  discrimination       tion   and    nomenclature,    I   think '  unfortunate. 

«ifortnn.te  in  iteeif      rpj^^  discrimination  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is 

|Uid  in  itB  Domencla- 

^^^  unphilosophical    to    distinguish,   as   a   separate 

^  faculty,  what  is  evidently  only  a  special  appli- 

cation of  a  common  power.  The  nomenclature  is  unfortunate,  for 
the  term  Conception^  which  means  a  taking  up  in  bundles,  or 
grasping  into  unity,  —  this  term,  I  say,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was,  and  only  properly  could  be,  applied 
to  express,  —  the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of  objects,  in  other 
words,  what  have  been  called  our  general  ideas.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Reproductive  Imagination  (or  CJon- 
ception,  in  the  abusive  language  of  the  Scottish  philosophers)  is 
not  a  simple  faculty.  It  comprises  two  processes :  —  first,  an  act  of 
representation  strictly  so  callerl ;  and,  secondly,  an  act  of  reproduc- 
tion, firbitrarily  limited  by  certain  contingent  circumstances ;  and  it 
ig  from  the  arbitraiy  limitation  of  this  second  constituent,  that  the 
faculty  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  exhibit  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence. Nor  can  the  Productive  Imagination  establish  a  better  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  a  separate  faculty  than  the  Reproductive.  The 
Productive  oy  Creative  Imagination  is  that  which  is  usually  sig- 
nified by  the  term  Imagination  or  Fancy ^  in  ordinary  language. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  terms  produc- 
tive or  creative  are  very  improperly  applied  to  Imagination,  or  the 
Representative  Faculty  of  mind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
Imagination  creates  nothing,  that  is,  produces  nothing  new;  and 
thu terms  in  question  are,  therefore,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
who  employ  them,  only  abusively  apj)lied  to  denote  the  operations 
of  Fancy,  in  the  new  airangejient  it  makes  of  the  old  objects 

furnished  to  it  by  the  senses.    We  have  now, 
Imagination,  as  a      therefore,  only  to  consider,  whether,  in  this  cor- 

plasUo    energy,   is    a  .  -^  .  '      . 

eompiex  operation.  rected  meaning,  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 

be  a  simple  or  a  complex  operation.  And  that 
it  is  a  complex  operation,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  difiicult  to 
prove. 

In  the  view  I  take  of  the  fundamental  processes,  the  act  of 

representation  is  merely  the  energy  of  the  mind 
act  o   Repre-      j^^  holdini?  up  to  its  own  contemplation  what  it 

•eiiUtion,-what  •      ;,   .        ^       l    ^  ♦        T    ^-  *•  •  T. 

IS  dctcnnined  to  represent.  I  distinguish,  as 
essentially  different,  the  representation,  and  the  determination  to 

1  EUmentSy  vol.  i.  part  i.  c.  8     Works,  vol.     tion,  see  Sir  W.  Uamilton^s  Edition  of  his 
it  p.  144     On  Beid't  use  of  the  term  Concep-     Works^  p  860,  note  f,  and  p  407,  note  t- — £d* 
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represent.  I  exclude  from  the  faculty  of  Representation  all  power 
of  preference  among  the  objects  it  holds  up  to  view>  This  is  the 
function  of  faculties  wholly  different  from  that  of  Representation, 
which,  though  active  in  representing,  is  whoUy  passive  as  to  what  it 
represents. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  powere  by  which  the  Repr% 

sentativo   Faculty  is   determined   to  represent, 

Two  powers  by  and  to  represent  this  particular  object,  or  this 
which  the  Keprewjnta-  particular  Complement  of  objects,  and  not  any 
«.I!^*«™,«,  other?     These  are  two.     The  first  of  these  is 

minca  to  ener^^. 

1.  The  Reproductive      the  Reproductive  Faculty.     This  faculty  is  the 
Faculty.  great  immediate  source  from  which  the  Repre- 

sentative receives  both  the  materials  and  the 
determination  to  represent ;  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Reproduc- 
tive Faculty  is  governed,  govern  also  the  Representative.  Accord- 
ingly, if  there  were  no  other  laws  in  the  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation of  thought  than  those  of  association,  the  Representative 
Faculty  would  be  determined  in  its  manifestations,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  manifestations,  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty  alone ; 
and,  on  this  supposition,  representation  could  no  more  be  distin^ 
guished  from  reproduction  than  reproduction  from  association. 
But  there  is  aribther  elementary  process  which  we  have  not  yet 

considered,  —  Comparison,   or   the   Faculty  of 

e     acu  ty  of       relations,  to  which  the  representative  act  is  like- 
Relations.  ,  '.  ,    ^ 

wise   subject,  and   which    plays   a   conspicuous 

part  in  determining  in  what  combinations  objects  are  represented. 
By  the  process  of  Comparison,  the  complex  objects,  —  the  congeries 
of  phffinomena  called  up  by  the  Rej)roductive  Faculty,  undergo 
various  operations.  They  are  separated  into  pails,  they  are  analyzed 
into  elements ;  and  these  parts  and  elements  are  again  compounded 
in  every  various  fashion.  In  all  this  the  Representative  Faculty 
cooperates.  It,  first  of  all,  exhibits  the  ])haBnomena  so  called  up  by 
the  laws  of  ordinarv  association.  In  this  it  acts  as  handmaid  to 
the  Reproductive  Faculty.  It  then  exhibits  the  phsenomena  as 
variously  elaborated  by  the  analysis  and  sjTithesis  of  the  Compara- 
tive Faculty,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  it  performs  the  part  of  a 
subsidiary. 

This  being  understood,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Imagi- 
nation of  common  language,  —  the  Productive  Imagination  of  phi- 
losophers,—  is  nothing  but  the  Representative  process  phcs  the 
process  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  the  Camparatit^e.  In 
this  compound  operation,  it  is  true  that  the  representative  act  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  perhaps  the   most  essential,  element.      For,  in 
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the  first  place,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  act  of 

comparison,  —  of  the  act  of  analytic  synthesis, 

The  imagiuation  of      that  the  material  on  which  it  operates  (that  is, 

Mmmon  laoguago  Is      ^]jg  objects  reproduced  in  their  natural  connec- 

^j^^^^  of  Repreaentm-      tions)  should  be  held  up  to  its  observation  in 

tion  and  Comparison.      a  clear  light,  in  Order  that  it  may  take  note 

of  their  various  circumstances  of  relation ;  and, 
in  the  second,  that  the  result  of  its  own  elaboration,  that  is,  the 
new  arrangements  which  it  proposes,  should  be  realized  in  ft  vivid 
act  of  representation.  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  view  both  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  philosophers,  the  more  obtrusive,  though  really  the 
more  subordinate,  element  in  this  compound  process  has  been 
elevated  into  the  principal  constituent ;  whereas,  the  act  of  compar- 
ison, —  the  act  of  separation  and  reconstruction,  has  been  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  act  of  representation. 
Thus  Imagination,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not 

a  simple  but  a  compound  faculty,  —  a  faculty. 

The  proceM  of  Rep-       howcvcr,  in  which  representation,  —  the  vivid 

ratenution  the  princi-      exhibition  of  an  object,  —  forms  the  principal 

pal  constituent  of  Im-  .  x/»     i         /.  i  i.       ^ 

agination,    as    com-      Constituent.     If,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 
moniy  understood.  find  a  common  word  for  every  elementary  pro- 

cess of  our  analysis,  —  Imagination  would  be 
the  term,  which,  with  the  least  violence  to  its  meaning,  could  be 
accommodated  to  express  the  Representative  Faculty. 
By  Imagination,  thus  limited,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 

faculty  of  representing  mere   objects  of  sense 
Imagination    not      ^^^^^  j^  meant.     On  the  contrary,  a  vicrorous 

limited  to  objects  of  ^  .   ..         •  •     v  ,  i 

jg^^  power  of  representation  is  as  indispensable   a 

condition  of  success  in  the  abstract  sciences,  as 
in  the  poetical  and  plastic  arts ;  and  it  may,  accordingly,  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  Aristotle  or  Homer  were  possessed  of  the  more 
powerful  imagination.  "  We  may,  indeed,  aflirm,  that  there  are  as 
many  different  kinds  of  imagination  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
intellectual  activity.  There  is  the  imagination  of  abstraction,  which 
represents  to  us  certain  phases  of  an  object  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  by  which  the  phases  are  united ; 
the  imagination  of  wit,  which  represents  differences  and  contrasts, 
and  the  resemblances  by  which  these  are  again  combined ;  the 
imagination  of  judgment,  which  re])resents  the  various  qualities 
of  an  object,  and  binds  them  together  under  the  relations  of  sub- 
stance, of  attribute,  of  mode;  the  imagination  of  reason,  which 
^presents  a  principle  in  connection  with  its  consequences,  the  effect 
in  dependence  on  its  cause ;  the  imagination  of  feeling,  which  rep- 
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resents  the  accessory  images,  kindred  to  some  particular,  and  which 
therefore  confer  on  it  greater  compass,  depth,  and  intensity;  the 
imagination  of  volition,  which  represents  all  the  circamstanccs  which 
concur  to  persuade  or  dissuade  from  a  certain  act  of  will ;  the  im- 
agination of  the  passions,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  represents  all  that  is  homogeneous  or  analogous ;  finally, 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  which  represents  whatever  is  new,  or 
beautiful,  or  sublime, — whatever,  in  a  word,  it  is  determined  to 
represent  by  any  interest  of  art."  ^  The  term  imagination^  however, 
is  less  generally  applied  to  the  representations  of  the  Comparative 
Faculty  considered  in  the  abstract,  than  to  the  representations  of 
sensible  objects,  concretely  modified  by  comparison.  The  two  kinds 
of  imagination  arc  in  fact  not  frequently  combined.  Accordingly, 
using  the  term  in  this  its  ordinary  extent,  that  is,  in  its  limitation 
to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  finely  said  by  Mr.  Hume :  "Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imagination,  and  nothing 
has  been  the  occ<asion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers.  Men 
of  bright  fimcies  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  those  angels 
whom  the  Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their 
wings."* 

Considering  the  Representative  Faculty  in  subordination  to  its 

•two  determinants,  the  faculty  of  Reproduction 

Three  principal  or-      and  the  faculty  of  Comparison  or  Elaboration, 

ders  in  which  im-      ^^   ^^       distiuffuish  three   principal   orders  in 

agination    repreaenta  ,.,▼  ..  .1  ,^^n^ 

j^jgjg  which  Imagination  represents  ideas :  —  "  1%  The 

Natural  order ;  2**,  The  Logical  order ;  3^  The 
Poetical  order.     The  natural  order  is  that  in  which  we  receive  the 

impression  of  external  objects,  or  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
2.  The  lofficai  order.      g^^^P  thcmsclvcs.    The  logical  order  consists  in 

presenting  what  is  universal,  prior  to  what  is 
contained  under  it  as  particular,  or  in  presenting  the  particulars  first, 
and  then  ascending  to  the  universal  which  they  constitute.  The 
former  is  the  order  of  deduction,  the  latter  that  of  induction.  These 
two  orders  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deliver  to  us  notions  in 
the  dependence  in  which  the  antecedent  explains  the  subsequent. 

The  poetical  order  consists  in  seizing  individual 
e  poeti      or-      circumstanccs,  and  in  grouping  them  in  such  a 

manner  that  the  imagination  shall  represent  them 
so  as  they  might  be  offered  by  the  sense.  The  natural  order  is  in- 
voluntary; it  is  established  independently  of  our  concurrence.     The 

1  Ancillon,  Amu  FkUotopkiquu,  ii.  151.    >  TnutUt  of  Human  Natun,  book  i.  part  iv.  f  7.~£d. 


1.  The   natural   or- 
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logical  order  is  a  child  of  art,  it  is  the  result  of  our  will ;  but  it  is 
confomied  to  the  laws  of  intelligence,  which  tend  always  to  recall 
the  particular  to  the  general,  or  the  general  to  the  particular.  The 
poetical  order  is  exclusively  calculated  on  effect.  Pindar  would  not 
be  a  lyric  poet,  if  his  thoughts  and  images  followed  each  other  in 
the  common  order,  or  in  the  logical  order.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  thought  and  feeling  clothe  themselves  in  lyric  forms,  is  a  state 
in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  are  associated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  —  in  which  they  have,  in  fact,  no  other  relation  than  that 
which  groups  and  moves  them  around  the  dominant  thought  or 
feeling  which  foiTns  the  subject  of  the  ode." 

**  Thoughts  which  follow  each  other  only  in  the  natural  order,  or 

as  they  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
Affoeiationn  tedious,      general,  form  tedious  conversations  and  tiresome 

^m^         '  books.     Thoughts,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 

connection  is  singular,  capricious,  extraordinary, 
are  unpleasing ;  whether  it  be  that  they  strike  us  as  improbable,  or 
that  the  effort  which  has  been  required  to  produce,  supposes  a  cor- 
responding effort  to  comprehend.  Thoughts  whose  association  is 
at  once  simple  and  new,  and  which,  though  not  previously  witnessed 
in  conjunction,  are  yet  approximated  without  a  violent  exertion, — 
such  thoughts  please  universally,  by  affording  the  mind  the  pleasures 
of  novelty  and  exercise  at  once." 

**  A  peculiar  kind  of  imagination,  determined  by  a  peculiar  order 

of  association,  is  usually  found  in  every  period 
Pfccuiiar  kinds  of       of  life,  in  every  sex,  in  every  country,  in  every 

Inuurlnation determin-  ^.    .  .    ,  ,     ■,  ^  •      •      11 

TT         ,.        ,  religion.     A  knowledge  of  men  pnncipally  con- 

ed by  piwuliar  orders  ^     °  _  o  ^    i  t       j 

of  M^ociatiou.  sists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 

their  thoughts  are  linked"and  represented.  The 
study  of  this  is  of  importance  to  the  instnictor,  in  order  to  direct 
the  character  and  intellect  of  his  pupils ;  to  the  statesman,  that  he 
may  exert  his  influence  on  the  public  opinion  and  manners  of  a 
people ;  to  the  poet,  that  he  may  give  truth  and  reality  to  his  dra- 
matic situations ;  to  the  orator,  in  order  to  convince  and  persuade ; 
to  the  man  of  the  world,  if  he  would  give  interest  to  his  conversa- 
tion." 

"Authors  who  have  made  a  successful  study  of  this  subject,  skim 

over  a  multitude  of  circumstances  under  which 

DUiference  between       j^,^  occurrence  has  taken  place ;  because  they  are 

a  cnltivated  and  a  vul-  ..i     ^   ..    .  ^  •      ^       1     ^   •  1 

j^jjjj  aware  that  it  is  proper  to  reject  what  is  only 

accessor)'  to  the  object  which  they  would  present 
in  prominence.  A  vulgar  mind  forgets  and  spares  nothing ;  he  is 
ignorant  that  converaation  is  always  but  a  selection ;  that  every  story 
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is  silly  Oct  to  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry,  — festinat  ad  evenfum  : 
and  til  at  all  which  does  not  concur  to  the  effect,  destroys  or  weakens 
it.  The  involuntary  associations  of  their  thoughts  are  imperative 
on  minds  of  this  description ;  they  are  held  in  thraldom  to  the  order 
and  circumstances  in  which  their  perceptions  were  originally  ob- 
tained."* This  has  not,  of  course,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  greatest 
observer  of  human  nature.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Falstaff  of 
his  promise  of  marriage,  supplies  a  good  example  of  this  peculiarity. 
"  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  ray 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  jirince  broke  thy  head  for  liken- 
ing his  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor,"  —  and  so  forth.  In 
Maitinus  Scriblenis,  the  coachman  thus  describes  a  scene  in  the 
Bear  Garden :  "  He  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize ;  one  was  a  fair  man, 
a  sergeant  in  the  guards;  the  other  black,  a  butcher;  the  sergeant 
had  red  breeches,  the  butcher  blue ;  they  fought  upon  a  stage,  about 
four  o'clock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg." 
"  Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  Reverie,  are  so  many  effects  of  im- 
agination, determined  by  association,  —  at  least 

Dreaming  an  effect         ^^^^^^   ^^  ^-^^^^   j,^   ^,|^.^,j   ^y^^^^   ^^^.^   ^   docisive 
of  ima);iiiation,  deter-         ,  ▼/.  •  •  i  a 

miued  by  at>«ociation.      influence.    If  an  imprcssion  on  the  sense  often 

commences  a  dream,  it  is  by  imagination  and 
suggestion  that  it  is  developed  and  accomplished.  Dreams  have 
frequently  a  deg|^e  of  vivacity  which  enables  them  to  compete 
with  the  reality ;  and  if  the  events  which  they  represent  to  us  were 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in  which 
we  stand,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a  vivid 
dream  from  a  sensible  perception."*  "If,"  says  Pascal,'  "we  dreamt 
every  night  the  same  thing,  it  would  perhaps  affect  us  as  powerfully 
as  tlie  objects  which  we  perceive  every  day.  And  if  an  artisan 
were  certain  of  dreaming  every  night  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was 
king,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  almost  as  happy  as  a  king, 
who  drerunt  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was  an  artisan.  If  we  dreamt 
every  night  that  we  were  pursued  by  enemies  and  harassed  by  hor- 
rible ])hantoms,  we  should  suffer  almost  as  much  as  if  that  were 
tnie,  and  we  should  stand  in  as  great  dread  of  sleep,  as  we  should 

of  waking,  had  we  real  cause  to  apprehend  these  misfortunes 

It  is  only  because  dreams  are  different  and  inconsistent,  that  we  can 
say,  when  we  awake,  that  we  have  dreamt;  for  life  is  a  dream  a 
little  less  inconstant."    Now  the  case  which  Pascal  here  hypotheti- 

1  Ancillon,  Essais  Philos,  11  152-150.  — Eo.         S  Ptns^s,  paHie  i.  art.  W.  f  20.    Vol.  U.  p. 
S  Ancilloii^  Ess.  Phil.  il.  Ifi9. — £o.  102,  (edit.  Faug6re.)  —  £d. 
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cally  supposes,  has  actually  happened.     In  a  very  curious  Ger- 
man work,  by  Abel,  entitled  A  CoUectiofh  of 
^r  ^^"^^^      Remarkable  PJuienomena  from  Human  Life, 

BMntioned  by  Abel.  t/%i/.i,       . 

I  find  the  following  case,  which  I  abridge  : — A 
young  man  had  a  cataleptic  attack,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
singular  effect  was  operated  in  his  mental  constitution.  Some  six 
minutes  afler  falling  «isleep,  he  began  to  speak  distinctly,  and  almost 
always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated  events,  so  that  be 
carried  on  from  night  to  night  the  same  history,  or  rather  continued 
to  play  the  same  part.  On  wakening,  he  had  no  reminiscence 
whatever  of  his  dreaming  thoughts,  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  distinguishes  this  as  rather  a  case  of  somnambulism  than  of 
common  dreaming.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  played  a  double 
part  in  his  existence.  By  day  he  was  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  mer- 
chant; by  night  he  was  a  married  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  a 
senator,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  If  during  his  vision  any- 
thing was  said  in  regard  to  his  waking  state,  he  declared  it  unreal 
and  a  dream.  This  case,  which  is  established  on  the  best  evidence, 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique. 

The  influence  of  dreams  upon  our  character  is  not  without  its 
interest.  A  particular  tendency  may  be  strengthened  in  a  man 
solely  by  the  repeated  action  of  dreams.  Dreams  do  not,  however, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford  any  appreciable  indication  of  the 
character  of  individuals.  It  is  not  always  the  subjects  that  occupy 
US  most-,  when  awake,  that  form  the  matter  of  our  dreams ;  and  it  is 
carious  that  the  persons  the  dearest  to  us  are  precisely  those  about 
whom  we  dream  most  rarcly.\ 

Somnambulism  is  a  phoBnoinenon  still  more  astonishing.    In  this 

siusnilar  state,  a  person  performs  a  rej^ular  series 

Somnambulism.  ^  '      *  \  ^ 

of  rational  actions,  and  those  frequently  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  and,  what  is  still  more  marveUous, 
with  a  talent  to  which  he  could  make  no  pretension  wlien  awake.* 
Hb  memory  and  reminiscence  supply  him  with  recollections  of 
words  and  things,  which  perhaps  were  never  at  his  disposal  in  the 
ordinary  state ;  he  speaks  more  fluently  a  more  refined  language ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  hardly 
allows  us  to  disbelieve,  he  has  not  only  perceptions  through  other 
channels  than  the  common  organs  of  sense,  but  the  sphero  of  his 
cognitions  is  amplified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
sensible  perception  is  confine^l.  Tliis  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy ;  for,  on  the  one 

1  Of.  Aocillon,  Esiais  Pfulos.  ii.  161.  — Ed. 
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hand,  tho  phaenomena  arc  so  marvellous  that  they  cannot  be  believed, 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  are  of  so  unambiguous  and  palpable  a 
character,  and  the  witnesses  to  their  reality  are  so  numerous,  so 
intelligent.,  and  so  high  above  every  suspicion  of  deceit,  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  credit  to  what  is  attested  by  such  ample 
and  unexceptionable  evidence. 

"The  third  state,  that  of  Reverie  or  Castle-building,  is  a  kind  of 

waking  dream,  and  does  not  differ  from  dream- 
ing,  except  by  the  consciqusness  which  accom- 
panies it.  In  this  state,  the  mind  abandons  itself  without  a  choice 
of  subject,  without  control  over  the  mental  train,  to  the  involuntary 
associations  of  imagination.  The  mind  is  thus  occupied  without 
being  properly  active ;  it  is  active,  at  least,  without  effort.  Young 
persons,  women,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  dis- 
posed to  reverie.  There  is  a  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions,  which 
render  it  as  seductive  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  mind,  by  indulgence 
in  this  dissipation,  becomes  enervated,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  a 
pleasing  idleness,  loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power 
and  tho  desire  of  action."* 

"The  happiness  and   misery  of  every  individual   of  mankind 

depends   almost   exclusively  on   the   particular 

The  happineM  and  character  of  his  habitual  associations,  and  the 
mtacry  of  the  individ-      relative  kind  and  intensity  of  his  imagination. 

ual  deiwndent  on  the         ^      •  111  n  11 

character  of  hia  habit-  ^^  *«  ^^^^  ^^^  ^hat  wc  actually  are,  and  what 
vai  amociations.  WC  actually  possess,  than  what  we  imagine  our- 

selves to  be  and  have,  that  is  decisive  of  our 
existence  and  fortune."*  Apicius  committed  suicide  to  avoid  star- 
vation, when  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  somewhere,  in  English 
money,  about  £100,000.  The  Roman  epicure  imagined  that  he 
could  not  subsist  on  what,  to  men  in  general,  would  seem  more  than 
affluence. 

"  Imagination,  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  pictures  with  which, 

according  to  our  habits  and  associations,  it  fills 

Theintluenceof  Im-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  |j^  j^^^^g  ^^  ^^^^jj^  ^  magical 
agination  on   human 

]jf^  charm,  or  despoils  it  of  all  its  pleasantness.   The 

imaginary  happy  and  the  imaginary  miserable 
are  common  irt-^he  world,  but  their  happiness  and  misery  are  not 
tho  less  real ;  everything  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  they  feel 
and  estimate  their  condition.  Fear,  hope,  the  recollection  of  past 
pleasures,  the  torments  of  absence  and  of  desire,  the  secret  and 
almost  resistless  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  certain  objects,  are 

1  Anoillon,  Bmmu$  Pkilos.  il.  162.  —  Ed.  S  Ancillon,  BimtU  Pkilos,  ii.  1G8, 164.  —  Ed. 
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the  efiecU  of  association  and  imagination.  At  a  distance,  things 
seem  to  us  radiant  with  a  celesti:d  beauty,  or  in  the  lurid  aspect  of 
defonnity.  Of  a  truth,  in  either  case  we  are  equally  wrong.  When 
the  event  which  we  dread,  or  which  we  desire,  takes  place,  when 
we  olHain,  or  when  there  is  forced  upon  us,  an  object  environed 
with  a  thousand  hopes,  or  with  a  thousand  fears,  we  soon  discover 
that  we  have  expected  too  much  or  too  little;  we  thought  it  by 
anticipation  infinite  in  goo<l  or  evil,  and  we  find  it  in  reality  not 
only  finite,  but  contracted.  *With  the  exception,'  says  Rousseau, 
'of  the  self-existent  Being,  there  is  nothing  beautiful,  but  that 
which  is  not.'  In  the  crisis  whether  of  enjoyment  or  suflfering, 
happiness  is  not  so  much  happiness,  nor  misery  so  much  misery,  as 
we  had  anticipated.  In  the  past,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator, 
our  joys  reapf>ear  as  purer  and  more  brilliant  than  they  had  been 
actually  experienced ;  and  sorrow  loses  not  only  its  bitterness,  but 
is  changed  even  into  a  source  of  pleasing  recollection."^  "Suavis 
laborum  est  praBteritorum  memoria,"  says  Cicero;'  while  "h»c  olim 
meminisse  juvnbit,"'  is,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  the  consolation  of  a 
present  infliction.  "  In  early  youth,  the  present  and  the  future  are 
displayed  in  a  factitious  magnificence;  for  at  this  period  of  life 
imagination  is  in  its  spring  and  freshness,  and  a  cruel  experience 
has  not  yet  exorcised  its  brilliant  enchantments.  Hence  the  fair 
picture  of  a  golden  age,  which  all  nations  concur  in  placing  in  the 
past;  it  is  the  dream  of  the  youth  of  mankind."*  In  old  age,  again, 
where  the  future  is  dark  and  short,  imagination  carries  us  back  to 
the  reenjoyment  of  a  past  existence.  "  The  young,"  says  Aristotle,* 
"live  forwards  in  hope,  the  old  live  backwards  in  memory;"  as 
Martial  has  well  expressed  it, 

Hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  fmi. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  appears  that  the  present  is  the  only 
time  in  which  we  never  actually  live ;  we  live  either  in  the  future, 
or  in  the  past.  So  long  as  we  have  a  future  to  anticipate,  we  con- 
temn the  present ;  and  when  we  can  no  longer  look  forward  to  a 
future,  we  revert  and  spend  our  existence  in  the  past.  In  the  words 
of  Manilius :  ^ 


a 


Victuros  ap^mus  semper,  nee  vivimus  unquam."  ^ 


1  Ancillon,  Ess.  Phil.  ii.  164-5.  —  Ed.  8  JBnnd,  l  203.  —  Ed. 

S  JDe  FiHU>iiSf  ii.  32,  traiiMlated  from  Euripi-  4  Ancillon,  Essai.n  Philos.  ii.  166. —  Ed. 

de«,  (quoted  by  Macrobiufl,    Sat.  vii.  2):—  <  i^^/.ii.  12  and  13— Ed. 

'Cis  ifiu   rot  trot^irra  fiffiuijff^cu  ir6y»y,  —  ^  ^-il>-  x-  ^'P'^sr-  23.  —  Ed. 

Ep,  f  AstronomicoHf  iv.  4.  —  Ed. 
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In  the  words  of  Pope : 


« 


Man  never  is,  bat  always  to  be  blest."  ^ 


I  shall  terminate  the  consideration  of  Imagination  Proper  by  a 

speculation  concerning  the  organ  which  it  em- 

Imagination    em-      ploys  in  the  representations  of  sensible  objects. 

ploys  tbo  organs  of      rpj^^  ^      ^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  emplovs  seems  to  be 

sense  in  the  represen-  .tit  t  i  /»  « 

tations  of  sensible  ob-  ^^  ^^^f^  ^^»°  ^^®  Organs  tliemsclves  of  Sense, 
jeots.  on  which  the  original  impressions  were  made, 

and  through  which  they  were  originally  per- 
ceived. Experience  has  shown,  that  Imagination  depends  on  no 
one  part  of  the  cerebral  apparatus  exclusively.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  brain  which  has  not  been  destroyed  by  mollification,  or  indu- 
ration, or  external  lesion,  without  the  general  faculty  of  Representa- 
tion being  injured.  But  experience  equally  proves,  that  the  intra- 
cranial portion  of  any  external  organ  of  sense  cannot  be  destroyed, 
without  a  certain  partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  Proper.  For 
example,  there  are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers,  of 
persons  losing  their  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  faculty  of  represent- 
ing the  images  of  visible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  such  objects 
by  reminiscence,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them.  Now  in  these 
cases,  it  is  found  that  not  merely  the  external  instrument  of  sight, 
—  the  eye,  —  has  been  disorganized,  but  that  the  disorganization  has 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  constitute  the  internal 
instrument  of  this  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  nerves  and  thalamL 
If  the  latter,  —  the  real  organ  of  vision,  —  remain  sound,  the  eye 
alone  being  destroyed,  the  imagination  of  colors  and  forms  remains 
as  vigorous  as  when  vision  was  entire.  Similar  cases  are  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  deaf.  These  facts,  added  to  the  observation  of  the 
internal  phscnomena  which  take  place  during  our  acts  of  representa- 
tion, make  it,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  there  are  as  many 
organs  of  Imagination  as  there  are  organs  of  Sense.  Thus  I  have 
a  distinct  consciousness,  that,  in  the  internal  representation  of  visi- 
ble objects,  the  same  organs  are  at  work  which  operate  in  the  exter- 
nal perception  of  these ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  an  imagination 
of  the  objects  of  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell. 

But  not  only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are 

imitated  in  and  by  the  imagination.    I  can,  in 

Voluntary  motions      imagination,  represent  the  action  of  speech,  the 

imitated  In  and  by  the  ,/..,,         /. .,  \ 

imagination.  P^^^  ^^  *"^  muscIcs  of  the  Countenance,  the  move- 

ment of  the  limbs ;  and,  when  I  do  this,  I  feel 
clearly  that  I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  the  same  nerves  through 

1  Amy  on  Han,  i.  96.— Ed. 
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which,  by  an  act  of  will,  I  can  determine  an  overt  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  muscles;  nay,  when  the  play  of  imagination  is  very 
lively,  this  external  movement  is  actually  determined.  Thus  we 
frequently  see  the  countenances  of  persons  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  undergo  various  changes;  they  gesticulate  with  their 
hands,  they  talk  to  themselves,  and  all  this  is  in  consequence  only 
of  the  imagined  activity  going  out  into  real  activity.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that,  as  in  Perception  the  living 
organs  of  sense  are  from  without  determined  to  energy,  so  in  Imagi- 
nation they  are  determined  to  a  similar  energy  by  an  influence  from 
within. 


f 


The  Elaboratire  Fao- 


LECTURE   XXXIV. 

THE   ELABORAMVE   FACULTY.  —  CLASSIFICATION. 

ABSTRACTION. 

The  faculties  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  may 

be  regarded  as   subsidiary  to   that  which  we 
are  now  about  to  consider.     This,  to  which  I 

nlt^, — what  and  how 

designated.  ^^®  ^^®  name  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  — 

the  Faculty  of  Relations,  —  or  Comparison, — 
constitutes  what  is  properly  denominated  Thought.  It  supposes 
always  at  least  two  terms,  and  its  act  results  in  a  judgment,  that  i% 
an  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  of  these  terms  of  the  other.  You 
will  recollect  that,  when  treating  of  Consciousness  in  general,  I 

stated  to   you,  that  consciousness   necessarily 
Every  act  o    min        involves  a  judffmcnt;  and  as  every  act  of  mind 

Involves  a  Judgment  ,  v      o  y  /%        .     •• 

IS  an  act  of  consciousness,  every  act  of  mmd, 
consequently,  involves  a  judgment.^  A  consciousness  is  necessarily 
the  consciousness  of  a  determinate  something ;  and  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  anything  without  virtually  affirming  its  existence,  that 
is,  judging  it  to  be.  Consciousness  is  thus  primarily  a  judgment  or 
affirmation  of  existence.  Again,  consciousness  is  not  merely  the 
affirmation  of  naked  existence,  but  the  affirmation  of  a  certain 
qualified  or  determinate  existence.  We  are  conscious  that  we  exist 
only  in  and  through  our  consciousness  that  we  exist  in  this  or  that 
particular  state,  —  that  we  are  so  or  so  affected,  —  so  or  so  active ; 
and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this  or  that  particular  state  of  exist- 
ence, inasmuch  as  we  discriminate  it  as  different  from  some  other 
state  of  existence,  of  which  we  hava  been  previously  conscious  and 
are  now  reminiscent;  but  such  a  discrimination  supposes,  in  con- 
sciousness, the  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  one  state  of  a  specific 
character,  and  the  negation  of  another.  On  this  groitpd  it  was  that 
I  maintained,  that  consciousness  necessarily  involves,  besides  recol* 

1  See  above,  p.  410.— Ed.  [Cf.  Aristotle,  li.  o.  nit.  Gatien-Arnoalt,  Programme,  pp.  81, 
De  Motione  Animal,  o.  vi.  ['H  ^ayraaia  ircd  106,  106.  Beid,  Int.  Powtrs^  Ess.  vL  lO.  1. 
itatrdiiins  .  .  .  KperucL^ED.]    Post  An.,      Wbf*»,p.4U.— Ed.] 
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lection,  or  rather  a  certain  continuity  of  representation,  also  judg- 
ment or  comparison ;  and,  consequently,  that,  so  far  from  comparison 
or  judgment  being  a  process  always  subsequent  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  through  perception  and  self-consciousness,  it  is  in- 
volved as  a  condition  of  the  acquisitive  process  itself.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  various  processes  of  Acquisition  (Apprehension),  Repre- 
sentation, and  Comparison,  are  all  mutually  dependent.  Compari- 
son cannot  judge  without  something  to  compare ;  we  cannot  origi- 
n.ally  acquire,  —  apprehend,  we  cannot  subsequently  represent  our 
knowledge,  without  in  either  act  attributing  existence,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  existence,  both  to  the  object  known  and  to  the  subject 
knowing,  that  is,  without  enouncing  certain  judgments  and  per- 
forming certain  acts  of  comparison;  I  say  without  performing 
certain  acts  of  comparison,  for  taking  the  mere  aflinnation  that  a 
thing  is,  —  this  is  tantamount  to  a  negation  that  it  is  not,  and 
necessarily  supposes  a  comparison,  —  a  collation,  between  existence 
and  non-existence. 

What  I  have  now  said  may  perhaps  contribute  to  prep.ire  you  for 

what  I  am  hereiifler  to  say  of  the  faculty  or 
■te^fuita  fMuit"*b '  c^<^"^^"tary  process  of  Comparison,  —  a  faculty 
philosophers.  which,  in  the  analysis  of  philosophers,  is  exhib- 

ited only  in  part ;  and  even  that  part  is  not  pre- 
served in  its  integrity.  They  take  into  account  only  a  fragment  of 
the  process,  and  that  fragment  they  again  break  down  into  a 
plurality  of  faculties.  In  opposition  to  the  views  hitherto,  promul- 
gated in  regard  to  Comparison,  I  w^ill  show  that  this  faculty  is 
at  work  in  every,  the  simplest,  act  of  mind ;  and  that,  from  the 
primary  affirmation  of  existence  in  an  original  act  of  consciousness 
to  the  judgment  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  an  act  of  reasoning, 
every  operation  is  only  an  evolution  of  the  same  elementary  pro- 
cess,—  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  complexity,  none  in  the 
nature,  of  the  act ;  in  short,  that  the  various  products  of  Analysis 
and  Synthesis,  of  Abstrjiction  and  Generalization,  are  all  merely  the 
results  of  Comparison,  and  that  the  operations  of  Conception  or 
Simple  Apprehenison,  of  Judgment,  and  of  Reasoning,  are  all  only 
acts  of  Comparison,  in  various  applications  and  degrees. 

What  I  have,  therefore,  to  prove  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  Com- 
parison is  supposed  in  every,  the  simplest,  act 

1^***^*^^****^  ^^  knowledge;  in  the  second,  that  our  facti- 
tiously simple,  our  factitiously  complex,  our 
abstract,  and  our  generalized  notions,  are  all  merely  so  many  pro- 
ducts of  Comparison;  in  the  third,  that  Judgment,  and,  in  the 
fourth,  that  Reasoning,  is  identical  with  Comparison.     In  doing 
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this,  I  shall  not  formjilly  distribute  the  discussion  into  these  heads, 
but  shall  include  the  proof  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  whiie 
tracing  Comparison  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complex  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  or  most  elementary  act  of  Comparison,  or  of  that  men- 
tal process  in  which  the  relation  of  two  terms  is 
CompariBon  .8  deter.      ^Cognized  and  affirmed,  is  the  judgment  vir- 

mined     by     obJecUre  „°  _     .  '  ^  i  . 

condiUons.  tually  pronounccd,  m  an  act  of  Perception,  of 

the  non-ego,  or,  in  an  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
of  the  ego.  This  is  the  primary  affirmation  of  existence.  The 
notion  of  existence  is  one  native  to  the  mind.    It  is  the  primary 

condition  of  thought.     The  first  act  of  experi- 

The  first  act.  ,       ,  7    i      /•  /%  . 

ence  awoke  it,  and  the  first  act  of  consciousness 
was  a  subsumption  of  that  of  which  we  were  conscious  under  this 
notion ;  in  other  words,  the  first  act  of  consciousness  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  existence  of  something.  The  first  or  simplest  act  of 
comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  existence  from  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  the  first  or  simplest  judgment  is  the  affirmation  of  exist- 
ence, in  other  words,  the  denial  of  non-existence.^ 
But  the  something  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  of  which  we 

predicate  existence,  in  the  primary  judgment,  is 
twofold,  —  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  We  are 
conscious  of  both,  and  affirm  existence  of  both.  But  we  do  more ; 
we  do  not  merely  affirm  the  existence  of  each  out  of  relation  to  the 
other,  but,  in  affirming  their  existence,  we  affirm  their  existence  in 
duality,  in  difference,  in  mutual  contrast ;  that  is,  we  not  only  affirm 
the  ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  non-ego ;  we  not  only 
affirm  the  non-ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  ego.  The 
second  act  of  comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  the  ego  and 
the  non-ego ;  and  the  second  judgment  is  the  affirmation,  that  each 
is  not  the  other. 

The  third  gradation  in  the  act  of  comparison,  is  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  multiplicity  of  the  coexistent  or  suc- 
cessive phaenomena,  presented  either  to  Percep- 
tion or  Self-consciousness,,  and  the  judgment  in  regard  to  their 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity. 

The  fourth  is  the  comparison  of  the  phsenomena  with  the  native 

notion  of  Substance,  and  the  judgment  is  the 

grouping  of  these    phacnomena  into  different 

bundles,  as  the  attributes  of  different  subjects.     In  the  external 

1  [Cf,TTOx\eTjLogik,ii.20etsfq.  Relnhold,  PHlstoirt  de  la  Pkilosaphie,  (xviii*  Si^ole)  1. 
Tktorit  des  Mrn.  Erkenni,  i.  290.  Bciieke,  xxiii.,  zziv.  Garnler,  Coun  dt  Pitfdud^u^  p^ 
Psyck,  Sktxzen,  i.  227  *t  seq.    Cousin,  Cour*  dt     87.] 
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worlJ,  this  relation  constitutes  the  distinction  of  things;  in  the 
internal,  the  distinction  of  powers. 

The  fifth  act  of  comparison  is  the  collation  of  successive  phae- 

nomena  under  the  native  notion  of  Causality, 
and  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  their  mutual 
relation  as  cause  and  effect. 

So  far  the  process  of  comparison  is  determined  merely  by  objec- 
tive conditions ;  hitherto  it  has  followed  only  in 
Comparison  riewed      ^y^^  footsteps  of  nature.    In  those,  again,  we  are 

M  dotermined  by  the  '  .     7  . 

ncoMsitJes  of  the  think-      ^^^  ^^  Consider,  the  procedure  is,  in  a  certain 

tag  subject.  sort,  artificial,  and  determined  by  the  necessities 

ciMsiflction  shown      ^f  ^j^g  thinking  subject  itself.     The  mind  is 

to  be  an  aet  of  Com-        /».,..,  /.  i         •  ^i  •• 

^^j^jj  finite  m  its  powers  of  comprehension ;  the  ob- 

jects, on  the  contrary,  which  are  presented  to  it 
are,  in  proportion  to  its  limited  capacities,  infinite  in  number.  How 
then  is  this  disproportion  to  be  equalized  ?  How  can  the  infinity 
of  nature  be  brought  down  to  the  finitude  of  man  ?  This  is  done 
by  means  of  Classification.  Objects,  though  infinite  in  number,  are 
not  infinite  in  variety ;  they  are  all,  in  a  certain  sort,  repetitions  of 
the  same  common  qualities,  and  the  mind,  though  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  —  individuals,  can  easily  grasp  the  classes  into 
which  their  resembling  attributes  enable  us  to  assort  these.  This 
whole  process  of  Classification  is  a  mere  act  of  Comparison,  as  the 
following  deduction  will  show. 

In  the  first  place,  this  may  be  shown  in  regard  to  the  formation 

of  Complex  notions,  with  which,  as  the  simplest 
1.  In  regard  to  Com-      gpecies  of  classification,  we  may  commence.   By 

plex  or  Collective  no-       '  ^  .  ▼ 

y^n,^  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  mean  merely 

the  notion  of  a  class  formed  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  constituent  notion.*  Such  are  the  notions  of  an  army^  a 
forest y  a  town^  a  mimber.  These  are  names  of  classes,  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  the  notion  of  a  soldier^  of  a  tree^  of  a  housCy  of  a 
unit.  You  are  not  to  confound,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  the 
notion  of  an  armt/,  aforesty  a  tovon^  a  number^  with  the  notions  of 
armyy  foresty  toxcny  and  number;  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  are 
complex  or  collective,  the  latter  are  general  or  universal  notions. 

It  is  evident  that  a  collective  notion  is  the  result  of  compar- 
ison. The  repetition  of  the  same  constituent  notion  supposes  that 
these  notions  were  compared,  their  identity  or  absolute  similarity 
affirmed. 

In  the  whole  process  of  classification,  the  mind  is  in  a  great 

1  Cf.  Locke,  Es»ay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  b.  11.  c.  xii.  f  6.— £d.    DegerandOi  J>ea 
Bignetf  vol.  1.  o.  vil.  p.  170.  —  £d. 
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a 

measure  dependent  upon  language  for  its  success ;  and  in  this,  the 

simplest  of  the  acts  of  classification,  it  may  be 

In  thte,  th^simpieat      proper  ^to  show  how  language  affords  to  mind 

■**  of  cia..iflcation,      ^,^^   assistance  it  requires.     Our  complex   no- 

the  mind  is  dependent  .  *  ../.i 

onianiruage.  tions   being  formed   by  the  repetition  of  the 

same  notion,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  we 
can  experience  in  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  a  class  of 
identical  constituents,  will  be  determined  by  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  conceiving  a  multitude.  "  But  the  comprehension  of  the  mind 
is  feeble  and  limited ;  it  can  embrace  at  once  but  a  small  number 
of  objects.  It  would  thus  seem  that  an  obstacle  is  raised  to  the 
extension  of  our  complex  ideas  at  the  very  outset  of  our  combina- 
tions. But  here  language  interposes,  and  supplies  the  mind  with 
the  force  of  which  it  is  naturally  destitute."^  We  have  formerly 
seen  that  the  mind  cannot  in  one  act  embrace  more  than  ^\q  or 
six,  at  the  utmost  seven,  several  units.*  How  then  does  it  proceed  ? 
"  When,  by  a  first  combination,  we  have  obtained  a  complement  of 
notions  as  complex  as  the  mind  can  embrace,  we  give  this  comple- 
ment a  name.  This  being  done,  we  regard  the  assemblage  of  units 
thus  bound  up  under  a  collective  name  as  itself  a  unit,  and  proceed, 
by  a  second  combination,  to  accumulate  these  into  a  new  comple- 
ment of  the  same  extent.  To  this  now  complement  we  give 
another  name;  and  then  again  proceed  to  perform,  on  this  more 
complex  unit,  the  same  operation  we  had  performed  on  the  first ; 
and  so  we  may  go  on  rising  from  complement  to  complement  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  a  merchant,  having  received  a  large 
unknown  sum  of  money  in  crowns,  counts  out  the  pieces  by  fives, 
and  having  done  this  till  he  has  reached  twenty,  he  lays  them 
together  in  a  heap  ;  hround  these,  he  assembles  similar  piles  of  coin, 
till  they  amount,  let  us  say,  to  twenty ;  and  he  then  puts  the  whole  ^B 
four  hundred  into  a  bag.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  until  he  fills 
a  number  of  bags,  and  placing  the  whole  in  his  coffers,  he  will  have 
a  complex  or  collective  notion  of  the  quantity  of  crowns  which  he 
has  received."'  It  is  on  this  principle  that  arithmetic  proceeds, — 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  ^nyriads,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
etc.,  are  all  so  many  factitious  units  which  enable  us  to  form  notions, 
vague  indeed,  of  what  otherwise  we  could  have  obtained  no  con- 
ception at  all.  So  much  for  complex  or  collective  notions,  formed 
\vithout  decomposition,  —  a  process  which  I  now  go  on  to  consider. 
Our  thought,  —  that  is,  the  sum  total  of  the  perceptions  and 
representations  which  occupy  us  at  any  given  moment,  is  always,  as 

iDei^rando,  Dr<5^«r>i««tVol.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  166.        9  Degermndo,  J>ts  SigntHj  vol.  i.  o.  rli,  p. 
S  See  above,  lect.  xiv.  p.  173.  —  £d.  166, 166|  [•lightly  abridged. — Ed.] 
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I  have  freqnently  obsenre^l,  compound-     The  composite  objects  of 

thoughts  may  be  decomposed  in  two  ways,  and 

Dtcogpcwtioa  tw^      for  the  sake  of  two  different  interestsl    In  the 

**'**'  ,       first  place,  we   mav  decompose   in   order  that 

1.  Ib  the  interot  of  **  *.i,,*, 

tke  Fine  Art*.  ^®   ™^7    recombine,   inflnenced   by   the   mere 

pleasure  which  this  plastic  operation  affords  us. 
This  is  y>oetical  anal^-sis  and  synthesis.  On  this  process  it  is  need- 
less to  ^  well.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  comparison.  For  exam- 
ple, the  niinotanr,  or  chimaera,  or  centaur,  or  gryphon  (hippogryph), 
or  any  other  poetical  combination  of  different  animals,  could  only 
have  been  effecte<l  by  an  act  in  which  the  representations  of  these 
animals  were  compared,  and  in  which  certain  parts  of  one  were 
affirmed,  compatible  with  certain  parts  of  another.  How,  again,  is 
the  imnirination  of  all  ideal  beauty  or  perfection  formed?  Simply 
by  comparing  the  various  beauties  or  excellencies  of  which  we  have 
had  actual  experience,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  pronounce  in 
regard  to  their  common  and  essential  quality. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  decompose  in  the  interest  of  science ; 

and  as  the  poetical  decomposition  was  princi- 
8eieii°        °        ^        pally  accomplished  by  a  separation  of  integral 

parts,  so  this  is  principally  accomplisheil  by  an 
abstraction  of  constituent  qualities.  On  this  process  it  is  necessary 
to  be  more  particular. 

Suppose  an  unknown  body  is  presented  to  my  senses,  and  that  it 

is  capable  of  affecting  each  of  these  in  a  cer- 
^^Abrtraction  of  the      ^^  manner.     "  As  furnished  with  five  different 

organs,  each  of  which  serves  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain class  of  perceptions  and  representations  into  the  mind,  we 
naturally  distribute  all  sensible  objects  into  five  species  of  qualities. 
The  human  body,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  thus  itself  a  kind  of 
abstractive  machine.  The  senses  cannot  but  abstract.  If  the  eye 
did  not  abstract  colors,  it  would  see  them  confounded  with  oclors 
and  with  tastes,  and  odors  and  tastes  would  necessirily  become 
objects  of  sight." 

"The  abstraction  of  the  senses  is  thus  an  operation  the  most 
natural ;  it  is  even  impossible  for  us  not  to  perform  it.  Let  us  now 
see  whether  abstraction  by  the  mind  be  more  arduous  than  that  of 
the  senses."*  We  have  formerly  found  that  the  comprehension  of 
the  mind  is  extremely  limited ;  that  it  can  only  take  cognizance 
of  one  object  at  a  time,  if  that  be  known  with  full  intensity ;  and 

1  Laromifpii6re,  [Lr^ons  Fhilosophiey  t.  ii.  p.  Fonseca,  Tsagoge  mioutphien],  [c.  iv.  p.  742,  ap> 
ii.  1.  xi.  p.  340  £d.]  CoudiWtuiylVArtde  Pen-  pendcd  to  his  JnstUut.  Diaieet.  (edit.  1604).] 
§tr^  p.  i.  c.  vill.  Coitriy  t.  iii.  p.  295.    £d.]    [Cfl     Ed.] 
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that  it  can  accord  a  simultaneous  attention  to  a  very  small  plurality 
of  objects,  and  even  that  imperfectly.  Thus  it  is  that  attention 
fixed  on  one  object  is  tantamount  to  a  withdrawal,  —  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, of  consciousness  from  every  other.  Ab- 
straction is  thus  not  a  positive  act  of  mind,  as  it 
is  often  erroneously  described  in  philosophical  treatises,  —  it  is 
merely  a  negation  to  one  or  more  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 
concentration  on  another. 

This  being  the  case.  Abstraction  is  not  only  an  easy  and  natural, 

but  a  necessary  result.    "  In  studying  an  object, 
Abrtraction.-aMt-      ^^  neither  exert  all  our  faculties  at  once,  nor  at 

nral  and  necessary  pro-  ,  . 

^j^gg^  once  apply  them  to  all  the  qualities  of  an  object. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
verge our  attention  on  one  alone  of  its  qualities,  —  nay,  contemplate 
this  quality  only  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  retain  it  in  that 
aspect  until  we  have  obtained  a  full  and  accurate  conception  of  it. 
The  human  mind  proceeds  from  the  confused  and  complex  to  the 
distinct  and  constituent,  always  separating,  always  dividing,  always 
simplifying ;  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  our  faculties,  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and  to  represent  with 
correctness."* 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  having  decomposed  everything,  we 

must,  as  it  were,  return  on  our  steps  by  recom- 
n^rZ^^.r^'^      posing  everything  anew ;  for  unless  we  do  so^ 

our  knowledge  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
teality  and  relations  of  nature.  The  simple  qualities  of  body  have 
not  each  a  proper  and  independent  existence ;  the  ultimate  faculties 
of  mind  arc  not  so  many  distinct  and  independent  existences.  On 
either  side,  there  is  a  being  one  and  the  same ;  on  that  side,  at  once 
extended,  solid,  colored,  etc. ;  on  this,  at  once  capable  of  thought, 
feeling,  desire,  etc." 

^  But  although  all,  or  the  greater  number  o^  our  cognitions  com- 
prehend different  fasciculi  of  notions,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  notions  one  by  one,  through  a  successive 
application  of  our  attention  to  the  different  attributes  of  objects. 
The  abstraction  of  the  intellect  is  thus  as  natural  as  that  of  the 
senses.  It  is  even  imposed  upon  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
mind."^ 

^I  am  aware  that  the  expression,  ahatraction  of  the  senses^  is 
incorrect ;  for  it  is  the  mind  always  which  acts,  be  it  through  the 

1  Laromignlire,  I^foiu,  t.  il.  p.  841.— Ed.         S  LaromlgoUre,  Lefons^  t  ii.  p.  842.— £d. 
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inediam  of  the  senses.    The  impropriety  of  the  expression  is  noC, 

however,  one  which  is  in  danger  of  leading  into 
Tii«  exprnwkm,  error ;  and  it  serves  to  point  ont  the  important 


fact,  that  abstraction  is  not  always  performed  in 
the  same  manner.  In  Perception,  —  in  the  presence  of  ]*hysical 
objects,  the  intellect  abstracts  colors  by  the  eyes,  sounds  by  the  ear, 
etc.  In  Representation,  and  when  the  external  object  is  absent,  the 
mind  operates  on  its  reproduced  cognitions,  and  looks  at  them  suc- 
cessively in  their  different  points  of  view.*^* 

'^  However  abstraction  be  performed,  the  result  is  notions  which 
are  simple,  or  which  approximate  to  simplicity ;  and  if  we  apply  it 
with  consistency  and  order  to  the  difierent  qualities  of  objects,  we 
shall  attain  at  length  to  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  and  of  their 
mutual  dependencies ;  that  is,  to  a  knowledge  of  objects  as  thej 
really  arc.  In  this  case,  abstraction  becomes  analysis,  which  is  the 
method  to  which  we  owe  all  our  cognitions.*** 

The  process  of  abstraction  is  familiar  to  the  most  uncultivated 
minds ;  and  its  uses  arc  shown  equally  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  in 
the  philosophical  sciences.  ^  A  carpenter,**  says  Kames,'  speaking 
of  the  great  utility  of  abstraction,  "  considers  a  log  of  woo<}  with 
regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color,  and  texture;  a  philosopher, 
neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the  log  undergo  a  chemical 
analysis,  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell,  and  component  principles ; 
the  geometrician  confines  his  reasoning  to  the  figure,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  in  general,  every  artist,  abstracting  from 
all  other  properties,  confines  his  observations  to  those  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  profession.** 

But  is  Abstraction,  or  rather,  is  exclusive  attention,  the  work  of 

Comparison  ?  This  is  evident.  The  application 
Abrtraction  the  work      ^^  attention  to  a  particular  object,  or  quality  of 

of  compmriflon.  '  ^       ^         ^  j 

an  object,  supposes  an  act  of  will,  —  a  choice  or 
preference,  and  this  again  supposes  comparison  and  judgment.  But 
this  may  be  made  more  manifest  from  a  view  of  the  act  of  Generali- 
zation, on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  desk  before  me  is  an  abstract 

idea,  —  an  idea  that  makes  part  of  the  total 

•Dttract  and  iBdirid- 

„ij^  centrated  my  attention,  in  order  to  consider  it 

exclusively.  This  idea  is  abstract,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  individual ;  it  represents  the  figure  of  this  particular 

1  lAromigulire,  I^oiu,  t.  ii.  p.  844,  slightly        8  EUment*  of  Oitidsm^  Appendix,  f  40;  toL 
•bridged.  —  Kd.  ii.  p.  683,  ed.  1788.  —Ed. 

>  laromiguiire,  LefotUf  U  ii.  p.  8A5.— £d. 
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desk,  and  not  the  figure  of  any  other  body.  But  had  we  only  indi- 
vidual abstract  notions,  what  would  be  our  knowledge  ?  We  should 
be  cognizant  only  of  qualities  viewed  apart  from  their  subjects; 
(and  of  separate  phsBUomena  there  exists  none  in  nature) ;  and  as 
these  qualities  are  also  separate  from  each  other,  we  should  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  mutual  relations.^ 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  form  Abstract  General 

notions.     This  is  done  when,  comparing  a  num- 
AbstrMtGcnemino-      ^^  ^f  objects,  we  scize  ou  their  resemblances; 

tions,~  what  and  how  ,  *^  .  , 

formed.  When  wc  concentrate  our  attention  on  these 

points  of  similarity,  thus  abstracting  the  mind 
from  a  consideration  of  their  differences ;  and  when  we  give  a  name 
to  our  notion  of  that  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree.  The 
general  notion  is  thus  one  which  makes  us  know  a  quality,  property, 
power,  action,  relation ;  in  short,  any  point  of  view,  under  which 
we  recognize  a  plurality  of  objects  as  a  unity.  It  makes  us  aware 
of  a  quality,  a  point  of  view,  common  to  many  things.  It  is  a 
notion  of  resemblance;  hence  the  reason  why  general  names  or 
terms,  the  signs  of  general  notions,  have  been  called  terfns  ofresemr 
blafice  (termini  aimilitudinis).  In  this  process  of  generalization, 
we  do  not  stop  short  at  a  first  generalization.  By  a  first  gen- 
eralization we  have  obtained  a  number  of  classes  of  resembling 
individuals.  But  these  classes  we  can  compare  together,  observe 
their  similarities,  abstract  from  their  differences,  and  bestow  on 
their  common  circumstance  a  common  name.  On  these  second 
classes  wc  can  again  perform  the  same  operation,  and  thus  ascend- 
ing the  scale  of  general  notions,  throwing  out  of  view  always  a 
greater  number  of  differences,  and  seizing  always  on  fewer  simi- 
larities in  the  formation  of  our  classes,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the 
limit  of  our  ascent  in  the  notion  of  being  or  existence.  Thus 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  classes,  we  descend  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  we  have  ascended ;  we  divide 
and  subdivide  the  classes,  by  introducing  always  more  and  more 
characters,  and  laying  always  fewer  differences  aside;  the  notions 
become  more  and  more  composite,  until  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
individual. 
I  may  here  notice  that  there  is  a  twofold  kind  of  quantity  to 

be  considered  in  notions.    It  is  evident,  that 
Twofold  quantity  in      j^  proportion  as  the  class  is  high,  it  will,  in 

notions,  —  Extension  ,       /.  ,  .  ,        . 

and  Comprehension.        *"®  ^^^  P^^cc,  contam  Under  it  a  greater  num- 
ber of  classes,  and,  in  the  second,  will  include 
the  smallest  complement  of  attributes.     Thus  being  or  existence 

1  We  should  also  be  orerwhelmed  with  their  nomber.— JbrtA^f. 
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contains  under  it  every  class ;  and  yet  when  we  say  that  a  thing 
exists,  we  say  the  very  least  of  it  that  is  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  individual,  though  it  contain  nothing  but  itself  involves 
the  largest  amount  of  predication.  For  example,  when  I  say,— - 
this  is  RicHard,  I  not  only  affirm  of  the  subject  every  class  from 
existence  down  to  man,  but  likewise  a  number  of  circumstances 
proper  to  Richard  as  an  individual.    Now,  the  former  of  these 

quantities,  the  external,  is  called  the  Extension 

Their  designations.  , 

of  a  notion  {quantitaa  ambitus)  /  the  latter,  the 
internal  quantity,  is  called  its  Comprehension  or  Intension  (quan- 
Htas  complexus).  The  extension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise,  styled  its 
circuit,  reffion^  domxiin^  or  sphere  (sphcera),  also  its  breadth  (irXaros). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise, 
oalled  its  depth  (fiaSo^).  These  names  we  owe  to  the  Greek  logi- 
cians.^ The  internal  and  external  quantities  are 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  The  greater 
the  extension,  the  less  the  comprehension ;  the  greater  the  compre- 
hension, the  less  the  extension.' 

1  [See  Ammonias,  In  Oateg.y  C  88.  Gr.  f.  29.  oMa^  ircd  rh  cStfia  iced  rh  tfv^vxw  mi  r6 

Lftt.  Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arist.^  p.  45.]    ('Ai  ffov  irol  othws  ^^(^^ >  trXdros  8^,  8ray  8i^- 

Kariiyopleu  iced  trXdros  txowri  ical  fid^oSt  Aps  r^v  ova-itu^  els  ffiifia  iced  iur^fiaroif, — 
fid^s  fih  r^y  els  r^  fitpuc^rtpa  ahruv        9  [Of.  Port  Royal  Logie^  p.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  Ti. 

9p6oioy,  vKdrot  8^  t^p  cIs  t^  irX^7ia  fitr-  Engenios  (Aoyuc^t  b.  i.  o.  iv.  p.  Idi  etseq.-^ 


LECTURE   XXXV. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.— GENERALIZATION.  — NOMI- 
NALISM AND  CONCEPTUALISM. 

I  ENTERED,  in  mj  last  Lecture,  on  the  discussion  of  that  great 

cognitive  power  which  I  called  the  Elaborative 
«pitt     on-  Faculty, — the  Faculty  of  Relations, — the  Dis- 

cursive Faculty, — Comparison,  or  Judgment;  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  what  the  Greek  philosophers  understood  by  Suiyoco, 
when  opposed,  as  a  special  faculty,  to  vov>.  I  showed  you,  that, 
though  a  comparison, —  a  judgment,  involved  the  supposition  of 
two  relative  terms,  still  it  was  an  orig^al  o])eration,  in  fact  in- 
volved in  consciousness,  and  a  condition  of  every  energy  of 
thought.  But,  besides  the  primary  judgments  of  existence,  —  of 
the  existence  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  and  of  their  existence  in 
contrast  to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  each  other, — I  showed  that  this 
process  is  involved  in  perception,  external  and  internal ;  inasmuch 
as  the  recognitions, — that  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  Ac- 
quisitive Faculty  are  many  and  complex,  that  one  quality  is  differ- 
ent from  another,  and  that  different  bundles  of  qualities  are  the 
properties  of  different  things  or  subjects,  —  are  all  so  many  acts  of 
Comparison  or  Judgment. 

This  being  done,  I  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  bperations  were 
to  be  referred  to  this  faculty,  which,  by  philosophers,  had  been 
made  the  functions  of  specific  powers.  Of  these  operations  I 
enumerated: — 1%  Composition  or  Synthesis;  2%  Abstraction,  De- 
composition or  Analysis;  3®,  Generalization;  4%  Judgment;  and 
6®,  Reasoning. 

The  first  of  these, — Composition  or  Synthesis, — which  is  shown 
in  the  formation  of  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  stated  to  you 
was  the  result  of  an  act  of  comparison.  For  a  complex  notion 
(I  gave  you  as  examples  an  army^  a  forest^  a  town)  being  only 
the  repetition  of  notions  absolutely  similar,  this  similarity  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  comparison.     In  speaking  of  this  process,  I 
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explained  the  support  afforded  iu  it  to  the  mind  by  language.  I 
then  recalled  to  you  what  was  meant  by  abstraction.  Abstraction 
is  no  positive  act;  it  is  merely  the  negation  of  attention.  We  can 
fully  attend  only  to  a  single  thing  at  a  time ;  and  attention,  there- 
fore, concentrated  on  one  object  or  one  quality  of  an  object,  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  abstracts  our  consciousness  from  others.  Ab- 
straction from,  and  attention  to,  are  thus  correlative  terms,  the 
one  being  merely  the  negation  of  the  other.  I  noticed  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  term  abstraction  by  many  philosophers,  in  ap- 
plying it  to  that  on  which  attention  is  converged.^  This  wo  may 
indeed  be  said  to  prescind^^  but  not  to  abstract.  Thus  let  A,  B,  C, 
be  three  qualities  of  an  object.  We  prescind  A,  in  abstracting  it 
fix)m  B  and  C;  but  we  cannot,  without  impropriety,  simply  say 
that  we  abstract  A.  Thus  by  attending  to  one  object  to  the  ab- 
straction from  all  others,  we,  in  a  certain  sort,  decompose  or  an- 
alyze the  complex  materials  presented  to  us  by  Perception  and 
Self-consciousness.  This  analysis  or  decomposition  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  by  concentrating  attention  on  one  integrant  part 
of  an  object,  we,  as  it  were,  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from  the 
others.  For  example,  we  can  consider  the  head  of  an  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  members.  This  may  be  called  Partial 
or  Concrete  Abstraction.  The  process  here  noticed  has,  however, 
been  overlooked  by  philosophers,  insomuch  that  they  have  opposed 
the  terms  concrete  and  abstract  as  exclusive  contraries.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  can  rivet  our  attention  on  some  particular  mode  of  a 
thing,  as  its  smell,  its  color,  its  figure,  its  motion,  its  size,  etc.,  and 
abstract  it  from  the  others.  This  may  be  called  Modal  Abstraction. 
The  abstraction  we  have  been  now  speaking  of  is  performed 
on  individual  objects,  and  is  consequently  particular.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  connected  with  Generalization  in  Abstraction. 
Generalization  is  indeed  dependent  on  abstraction,  which  it  sup- 
poses; but  abstraction  does  not  involve  generalization.  I  remark 
this,  because  you  will  frequently  find  the  terms  abstract  and  gen- 
eral applied  to  notions,  used  as  convertible.  Nothing,  however, ^an 
be  more  incorrect.  "  A  person,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  who  had  never 
seen  but  one  rose,  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  color 
apart  from  its  other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  such 

1  [Cf.  Kant,  De  Mundi  SensSrilis  Forma  [(  6.  Biran.  [Examen  de*  Lemons  de  M.  Laromigydirt^ 

Vermisehtt  Schri/leHj  ii.  449:  "Proprie  dicen-  (  3,  Nouvelles  Considerat.  p.  191.  — Ed.]    BU- 

dnni  MMt  o6  eUiguUms  abstraknt^  non  tdiquid  finger,  DilucidatiotifSy  $  2G2.] 

tAstrakere Conoeptus  intellectnalis  9  [On  Precision^  and  its  various  kinds,  see 

abstrahU  ab  omni  sensitivo,  non  ahstrahitur  a  Derodon,  Logica^  pars  ii.  o.  vi.  $  11.     Optn^ 

lensitivis,  et  foreitan  rectius  diccretur  abstra-  p.  283,  ed.  1668;  and  Cbaurin,  Ltx.  v.  Praciuo 

A«iu,   quam   a&«fraeri»."  —  £o.]      Haiue    de  {Prmseisio).\ 
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a  thing  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  and  particular.  After 
having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a  variety  of  individ- 
uals, we  can  consider  it  ttrithout  reference  to  any  of  them,  and  thus 
form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whiteness  in  general,  which  may  be 
called  a  general  abstract  idea.  The  words  abstract  and  gefieral^ 
therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas,  are  as  completely  distinct  from 
each  other  as  any  two  words  to  be  found  in  the  language."  ^ 
%I  showed  that  abstraction  implied  comparison  and  judgment; 
for  attention  supposes  preference,  preference  is  a  judgment,  and  a 
judgment  is  the  issue  of  comparison. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  process  of  Greneralization,  which  is  still 
more  obtrusively  comparison,  and  nothing  but  comparison.  Gener- 
alization is  the  process  through  which  we  obtain  what  are  called 
general  or  universal  notions.  A  general  notion  is  nothing  but  the 
abstract  notion  of  a  circumstance  in  which  a  number  of  individual 
objects  are  found  to  agree,  that  is,  to  resemble  each  other.  In  so 
far  as  two  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  notion  we  have  of  them 
is  identical,  and,  therefore,  to  ns  the  objects  may  be  considered  as 
the  same.  Accordingly,  having  discovered  the  circumstance  in 
which  objects  agree,  we  arrange  them  by  this  common  circumstance 
into  classes,  to  which  we  also  usually  give  a  common  name. 

I  explained  how,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  operation,  com- 
mencing with  individual  objects,  we  generalized  these  into  a  lowest 
class.  Having  found  a  number  of  such  lowest  classes,  we  then 
compare  tliese  again  together,  as  we  had  originally  compared  indi- 
viduals; we  abstract  their  points  of  resemblance,  and  by  these 
points  generalize  them  into  a  higher  class.  The  same  process  we 
perform  upon  these  higher  classes ;  and  thus  proceed,  generalizing 
class  from  classes,  until  we  are  at  last  arrested  in  the  one  highest 
class,  that  of  being.  Thus  we  find  Peter,  Paul,  Timothy,  etc.,  all 
agree  in  certain  common  attributes,  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  animated  beings.  We  accordingly  collect  them  into  a 
class,  which  we  call  man.  In  like  manner,  out  of  the  other  ani- 
mated beings  which  we  exclude  from  man,  we  form  the  classes, 
horse^  dog,  ox,  etc.  These  and  man  form  so  many  lowest  classes 
or  species.  But  these  species,  though  differing  in  certain  respects, 
all  agree  in  others.  Abstracting  from  their  diversities,  we  attend 
only  to  their  resemblances;  and  as  all  manifesting  life,  sense, 
feeling,  etc. — this  resemblance  gives  us  a  class,  on  which  we  be- 
stow the  name  animal.  Animal,  or  living  sentient  existences, 
we    then   compare   with    lifeless  existences,   and    thus   going  on 

1  EUmetttSy  vol.  i.  c.  Iv.  §  1.     Wbrfar,  vol.  11.  p.  165.  — Eo.]     So  Whately,  [LogiCt  b.  L  J  8» 
p.  48;  b.  U.  c.  V.  f  1,  p.  122  (8th  edit).— £o.] 
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abstractlDg  from  differences,  and  attending  to  resemblances,  we 
arrive  at  naked  or  undifferenced  existence.  Having  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  generalization,  we  may  redesccfnd  the  ladder ;  and  this 
is  done  by  reversing  the  process  through  which  we  ascended. 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  similarities,  and  abstracting  from  the 
differences,  we  now  attend  to  the  differences,  and  abstract  from  the 
similarities.  And  as  the  ascending  process  is  called  Greneralization, 
this  is  called  Division  or  Determination; — division,  because  tj^e 
higher  or  wider  classes  are  cut  down  into  lower  or  narrower ;  — 
determination,  because  every  quality  added  on  to  a  class  limits  or 
determines  its  extent,  that  is,  approximates  it  more  to  some  indi- 
vidual, real,  or  determinate,  existence. 

Having  given  you  this  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the 

nature  of  Generalization,  I  proceed  to  consider 

Generaii»tioii.  —       one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
CM  we  form  an  ado-      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  perplexed  problems  in  phUoso- 

qa%te  idea  of  what  is  .  ,  ,         ,  T  /.    t  •    j 

denoted  by  an  ab-  phy,  — m  regard  to  the  object  of  the  nund, — 
ftract  general  term?         the  object  of  consciousness,  when  we  employ  a 

general  term.  In  the  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  generalization  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  the  only  differ- 
ences that  arise  among  tliem  relate  to  the  point,  —  whether  we  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  an  abstract,  or 
abstract  and  general  term.    In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I 

shall  pursue  the  following  order:   first  of  all, 

Order  of  diaoaasion.         ▼    ,    ,,  ,  ^  .1       -kt        • 

I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Nomi- 


|n 


nalists,  —  of  those  who  hold,  that  we  are  unable  to  form  an  idea 
Icorresponding  to  the  abstract  and  general  term ;  in  the  second 
■place,  I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Conceptualists,  — 
of  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  so  competent ;  and,  in  the  last, 
I  shall  show  you  that  the  opposing  parties  are  really  at  one^  and 
that  the  whole  controversy  has  originated  in  the  imperfection  and 
ambiguity  of  our  philosophical  nomenclature.  In  this  discussion  I 
avoid  all  mention  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Realism.  This  is 
curious  only  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  and  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  at  issue  among  modem  philosophers. 

This  controversy  has  been  principally  agitated  in  this  country, 

and  in  France,  for  a  reason  that  I  shall  hereafter 
This    controversy      explain  ;  and,  to  limit  ourselves  to  Great  Brit- 

principally  agitated  in  •       ^1        t^      *  •  r    vr       •      r  u 

Britain  and  France.         ^"»  ^^®  Doctnne  of  Nommalism  has,  among 

othei-s,  been  embniced  by  Ilobbes,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Principal  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stewart ;  while  Conceptualism 
has  found  favor  with  Locke,  Reid,  and  Brown.^ 

1  See  below,  pp.  477,  &)1.~Ed. 
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Throwing  out  of  view  the  antiquities  of  the  question  (and  this 

question  is  perhaps  more  memorable  tlian  any 
Two  opinions  which      ^^jj^^  j^  ^j^^  historv  of  philosophy),  —  laying,  I 

still    divide    philoeo-  ^      n  ^         •    •  i  •   i     i  v 

.  say,  out  of  account  opmions  winch  have  been 

4ong  exploded,  there  are  two  which  still  divide 
philosophers.  Some  maintain  that  every  act  and  every  object  of 
mind  is  necessarily  singular,  and  that  the  name  is  that  alone  which 
can  pretend  to  generality.  Others  again  hold  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  forming  notions  representations,  correspondent  in  uni- 
versality to  the  classes  contained  under,  or  expressed  by,  the  gen- 
eral term. 
The  former  of  these  opinions,  —  the  doctrine  as  it  is  called  of 

Nominalism, — maintains  that  every  notion,  con- 

Nominalism.  t    •       "^     i/»    •        •         i        i.    .    i.  '^ 

sidered  m  itself,  is  singular,  but  becomes,  as  it 
were,  general,  through  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  make  it  rep- 
resent every  resembling  notion,  or  notion  of  the  same  class.  Take, 
for  example,  the  term  man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no 
idea,  coiTcsponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class  or  terra.  This 
is  manifestly  impossible.  For  as  man  involves  contradictory  attri- 
butes, and  as  contradictions  cannot  coexist  in  one  representation, 
an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  ma/i  cannot  be  realized  in  thought. 
The  class  m.an  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  white  and 
black  and  copper-colored,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  notion  of  the 
class  must,  therefore,  at  once  represent  all  and  none  of  these.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  though  the  absurdity  was  maintained  by 
Locke,*  that  we  cannot  accomplish  this ;  and,  this  being  impossible, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  class  man  by  any  equivalent 
notion  or  idea.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  up  some  individual 
image,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  though  inadequately  rep- 
resenting, the  generality.  This  we  easily  do,  for  as  we  can  call 
into  imagination  any  individual,  so  we  can  make  that  individual 
image  stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resembles,  in  those 
essential  points  which  constitute  the  identity  of  the  class.  This 
opinion,  which,  afler  Hobbes,  has  been  in  this  country  maintained, 
among  others,  by  Berkeley,"  Hume,'  Adam  Smith,*  Campbell,*  and 
Stewart,^  appears  to  me  not  only  true  but  self^vident. 

1  "Eaaay  on  Human  Understanding^  i.  b.  iv.  0.  *  Dissertation  concerning  thtjirst  Formatum  tf 

0.  Yii.  (  9.  —  Ed.  Languages.  —  Ed. 

8  Principles  of  Human  KnoteUdge.  Introd.  (  ,«..,        .       >.«.        -i^iti       n       i»^ 

10  —Ed  '         «  PkUosophi/  ofRhetonCt  book  ii.  o.  7.  —  Ed. 

8  Treatise  of  Human  NcUvre^  part  i.  iect.  viL  «  Elements^  part  ii.  C.  iv.     Works^  TOl.  IL  p^ 

Worksy  i.  p.  34.    Essay  on  the  Academical  PhUot-      173. — £d. 
opky^  Works,  ir.  p.  184.— Ed. 
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No  one  has  stated  the  case  of  the  nominalists  more  clearly  than 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  as  his  whole  argument  is, 
The  doctrine  of       ^^  f^j,  ^^  j^  Qoe»,  irrefragable,  I  beg  your  atten- 

Kominaltem  u  stated  .  ,      Z^,,       .  \  ,  .     -r 

by  Berkeley.  **^°  *^  ^"^  followmg  extract  from  his  Introduc- 

tion to  the  Principles  of  Hxmaan  Knoviledge,^ 
^  It  is  agi*ecd,  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things 

do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apart  by 
itself,  and  separated  from  all  others,  but  are 
mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  object. 
But  we  are  told,  the  mind,  being  able  to  consider  each  quality 
singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with  which  it  is 
united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract  ideas.  For 
example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  extended,  colored, 
and  moved :  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into 
its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself,  exclusive 
of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension,  color,  and 
motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  color  or  motion  to  exist  with- 
out extension ;  but  only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  alh- 
gtractlon  the  idea  of  color  exclusive  of  extension,  and  of  motion 
exclusive  of  both  color  and  extension. 

"  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  the  particular  exten- 
sions perceived  by  sense,  there  is  something  common  and  alike  in 
all,  and  some  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure  or  magni- 
tude, which  distinguish  them  one  from  another;  it  considers  apart 
or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a 
most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor 
solid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely 
prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  out 
of  the  particular  colors  perceived  by  sense,  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is 
common  to  all,  makes  an  idea  of  color  in  abstract  which  is  neither 
red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  color.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from 
^e  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all 
particular  directions  and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is 
framed ;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  what- 
soever that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

"Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting 
their  ideasy  they  best  can  toll :  for  myself  I  find,  indeed,  I  have 
a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those 
particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding 

1  Sections  yii.  Tiii.  x.      TTorJb,  i.  6  et  $eq.,  ito  edit.     C£  Bncydopmdia  Btitanniea,  art. 
MttapkifsicSf  vol.  xir.p.  622,  7th  edit.  — Ed. 
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and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  con- 
sider the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I 
ima^e,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  cither  of  a  white, 
or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a 
middlcHsized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  conceive  the 
abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body 
moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  recti- 
linear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas 
whatsoever.  ^  To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one 
sense,  as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  sep- 
arated from  others,  with  which  though  they  are  united  in  some 
object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But 
I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately, 
those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated: 
or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  accep- 
tations of  ahatractioju  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men 
will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men,  which  are  simple  and  illiterate,  never  pretend  to  abstract 
notions.  It  is  said  they  are  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that, 
if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism,  as  asserted  by  Berkeley,  and 
as  subsequently  acquiesced  in  by  the  principal  philosophers  of  this 
country.  Reid  himself  is,  indeed,  hardly  an  exception,  for  his 
opinion  on  this  point  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  vague.* 

The  counter-opinion,  that  of  Couceptualism,  as  it  is  called,  has, 

however,  been  supported  by  several  philoso- 
j^^^^°  phers  of  distinguished  ability.     Locke  main- 

tains the  doctrine  in  its  most  revolting  ab- 
surdity, boldly  admitting  that  the  general  notion  must  be  realized, 
in  spite  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  "Does  it  not  require," 
he  says,  "  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  ffenercU  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle ( which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and 
difficult),  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  or  rectangle,  neither  equi- 
lateral, equicrural,  nor  scalenon  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once. 

1  Thto  argti  mentation  Ib  employed  by  Dero-        »  For  Beid^  opinion,  Bee  Imtetteetiial  Pow€n, 
don,  Logiai  [para  U.  a  vi.  J  Id.    Opera,  p  286.     nnj  t.,  chap.  U  and  vi. — Ed. 
^£d.],  and  others. 
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In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist;  an  idea 
wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are 
put  together."^ 

This  doctrine  was,  however,  too  palpably  absurd  to  obtain  any 
advocates ;  and  conceptualism,  could  it  not  find  a  firmer  basis,  be- 
hoved to  be  abandoned.  Passing  over  Dr.  Rcid's  speculations  on 
the  question,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  wavering  and  ambiguous,  I 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  principal  statement  and  defence  of 
conceptualism  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  whom  the  doctrine  has  obtained 
a  strenuous  advocate.    "  I^  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first, 

the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more 
objects ;  secondly,  the  relative  feeling  of  their 
resemblance  in  certain  respects ;  thirdly,  the  designation  of  these 
djTcumstanccs  of  resemblance,  by  an  appropriate  name, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes  only  two  of  these  stages, 
^the  perception  of  particular  objects,  and  the  invention  of 
general  terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  relative  suggestion 
of  resemblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most 
important  step  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling 
alone  that  leads  to  the  use  of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  to  any  set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  we 
found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  accounting,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, for  this  limitation,  which  it  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to 
eitplaiu  in  some  manner  or  other, — the  Nominalists,  to  explain  it, 
uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  very  general 
notions,  which  they  at  the  same  time  profess  to  deny, —  that,  while 
they  affirm  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  species,  or  sort,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak  of 
our  application  of  such  terms  only  to  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
species,  or  sort ;  as  if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  general 
circumstances  of  agreement  to  direct  us, —  and  that  they  are  thus 
very  far  from  being  Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their  argument,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  Nominalists  in  assertion,  —  strenu- 
ous opposers  of  those  very  general  feelings,  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavor  to  disprove  them. 

"  If,  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed  the  class,  and  not 
that  previous  relative  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of 
some  sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  anything  be  classed 
with  anything,  and  classed  with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would 
be  necessary,  would  be  merely  to  apply  the  same  name  uniformly 
to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  careful  to  do  this,  John  and  a 
triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together,  under  the  name  man, 

1  See  above,  p.  477,  note  i>  —  £d. 
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as  John  and  William.  Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements 
appear  to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other  ?  It  is  because  some^ 
thing  more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the  relative  sug- 
gestion that  arises  on  our  very  perception  or  conception  of  objects, 
"when  we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic 
name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  to  another, — the  name  of 
man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather  than  to  John  and 
a  triangle.  TJiis  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
objects  which  we  class, — that  general  notion  of  the  relation  of 
simihirity  in  certain  respects,  which  is  signified  by  the  general 
term,  —  and  without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state 
of  the  mind,  the  general  tenn  would  as  little  have  been  invented, 
as  the  names  of  John  and  William  would  have  been  invented,  if 
there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual  being  whatever 
to  be  denoted  by  them."^ 

This  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  has  obtained  the  most 
unmeasured  encomium ;  it  has  been  lauded  as  the  most  important 
step  ever  made  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  as  yet  made  any  attempt  at  refutation.  I  regret 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  principal  points  of  his  doctrine,  I  find 
it  impossible  not  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Brown.  An  adequate  refu- 
tation of  his  views  would,  indeed,  require  a  more  elaborate  criti- 
cism than  I  am  at  present  able  to  afiford  them ;  but  I  trust  that 
the  following  hasty  observations  will  be  sufilcient  to  evince,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  is  not  yet  overthrown. 

Dr.  Brown  has  taken  especial  care  that  his  theory  of  generaU 

ization  should  not  be  misunderstood;  for  the 
ritiotoed*  °*      following  is  the  seventh,  out  of  nine  recapitula* 

tions,  he  has  given  us  of  it  in  his  forty-sixth 
and  forty-seventh  Lectures.  "  If  then  the  generalizing  process  be, 
first,  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects';  sec- 
ondly, the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects ; 
thirdly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  name,  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  in- 
cludes only  two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  particular 
objects,  and  the  invention  of  general  terms, —  must  be  false^  as 
excluding  that  relative  suggestion  of  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  is  the  second  and  most  important  step  of  the  pro- 
cess; since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit 
to  any  set  of  objects."  ^ 

1  Pkilaaopkp  qfths  HmHon,  Mbtd^  iMkara  zlril.  p.  808.  —Ed. 
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Tl.l-  <y/ntain.s.  in  Cicu  both  the  whole,  of  his  own  doctrineY  and 
the  whole  groari'l  of  hL«  rejeoiion  of  that  of  the  XomiDalistk 
'Sow,  Qj^^n  thi.<%  I  woul*!^  tir^t  of  alL  say,  in  generuL  that  what  in 
it  L?  tnie  Ls  not  n<-w.  But  I  hoLl  it  i-lle  to  prove,  that  his  doctrine 
Li  oM  arj'l  common,  an<l  to  trace  it  to  authors  with  whom  Brown 
LaA  vhown  his  acquaintance,  hy  rejieatedly  quoting  them  in  his 
Le^-turt!* ;  it  is  C'nou^h  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous* 

Tfjo  fi n»t  i»<^^int  I  shall  consi'k-r  is  his  confutation  of  the  Xcmi- 

nalijits.     In  the  [>assage  I  have  just   adduced, 
^     .    ,.  an<l  in  ten  otiiers,  lie  chanres  the  Nominalists 

with  eiclu'ling  ''the  relative  suggestion  of  re- 
BeniMance  in  certain  resjiects.  which  is  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  process."  This,  I  admit,  is  a  weighty  accusa- 
tion, and  I  admit  at  once  that  if  it  do  not  prove  that  his  own 
doctrine  is  right,  it  would  at  least  demonstrate  theirs  to  be  sub- 
limelv  wronir.  But  is  the  charixe  well  founded?  Dr.  Brown,  in  a 
pjL«sajrc  which  I  once  reaJ  to  you,*  and  with  which  he  concludes 
his  supposed  exposition  of  what  he  calls  ^  the  series  of  Reid's  won- 
derful misconceptions,"  wise\v  warns  his  pupils  against  acconiing 
credit  to  all  second-hand  statements.  ^I  trust,"  he  says,  ^  it  will 
impress  you  with  one  important  lesson,  which  could  not  be  taught 
more  forcibly  than  by  the  errr»rs  of  so  great  a  mind,  that  it  will 
always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  the  opinions  of  authorSi 
when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
accurately  studied,  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  ^ve  a  faitliful  account  of  them.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to  read,  I  have  found 
the  view  which  I  had  received  of  them  faithful."  No  advice  as- 
suredly can  be  more  sound,  and  I  shall  accordingly  follow  it  now, 
as  I  have  heretofore  done,  in  application  to  his  own  reports.     Let 

us  sec  whether  the  nominalists,  as  he  assures  ais, 

I.  Tiuit  the  Xomi-       do  really  exclude  the  apprehension  of  resem- 

naiiHtfl  allow  the  ap-       blancc  in  certain  respects,  as  one  step  in  their 

prchcnfilon  of  rwncm-         ix«  /•  t^*  Tx  ji     j.     ^ 

f,  ...       doctnnc   of   generalization.       1    turn    nrst    to 

Brown  by  refereuce      ITobbcs  as  the  real  father  of  this  opinion, — to 
to  iiobbea.  him,  as  Leibnitz  truly  says,  ^^  nominal  thus  ipsis 

noniinaliorem!'''  The  classical  place  of  this  phi* 
losopher  on  the  subject  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  X>e.viathan\ 
and  there  we  have  the  following  i)assage  —  "One  universal  name 
is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 

1  Sec  above,  lect.  xxiii.  p.  812.—  £o. 
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oilier  accident ;  and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one 
tiling  only,  univcrsals  recall  any  <yne  of  those  many."     There  are 
other  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  Hobbes,  but  I  look  no  further. 
The  second  great  nominalist  is  Berkeley;  and  to  him  the  doc- 
trine chiefly  owes  the  acceptation  it  latterly  ob- 

Berkeley.  , 

tained.  ITis  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Hainan  KnowU 
edge.,  sect.  7,  etc.,  and  in  the  seventh  Dialogue  of  the  Minute  Phi- 
losoplier.,  sect.  5,  etc.  Out  of  many  similar  passages,  I  select  the 
two  following.  In  both  he  is  stating  his  own  dtoctrine  of  nominal- 
ism. In  the  Introduction,  sect.  22  :  "To  discern  the  agreements  or 
disagreement 8  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  arc  in- 
cluded in  any  compound  idea,  etc."  In  the  3Itnute  Philosopher^ 
sect.  7 :  "  But  may  not  words  become  general  by  being  made  to 
stand  indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which,  from  a  mutual 
resembla7ice,  belong  to  the  same  kind,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  abstract  general  idea?" 

I  next  take  down  Hume.     His  doctrine  on  the  point  at  issue 

is  found  in  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7  of  the  Treatise 
of  Human  NdturCy  entitled.  On  Abstract  Ideas. 
This  section  opens  with  the  following  sentence:  "A  great  philos- 
opher has  disputed  the  received  oi)inion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cati(m,  and  makes  them  recall  upon  occasion  other  individuals 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  con- 
finn  it  by  some  arguments,  which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt  and  controversy."  In  glancing  over  the  subsequent  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  I  see  the  following  :  —  "When  we  have  found 
a  resendthnice  among  several  objects,  we  apply  the  same  name  to 
all  of  thcni,"  etc.  Again  :  —  "As  individuals  are  collected  together 
and  placed  under  a  general  term,  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,"  etc.  In  the  last  l)age  and  a  half  of 
the  section,  it  is  stated,  no  less  than  four  times  that  perceived  re- 
semblance is  the  foundation  of  classification. 

Adam  Smith's  doctrine  is  to  the  same  effect  as  his  predecessor's. 
It  is  contained  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  First  Formation 

of  Languages   (a])pended    to   his    Theory  of 

Moral  Sentiments\  which   literally  is  full  of 

statements  to  the  puq)ort  of  the  following,  which  alone  I  adduce  : 

"  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  and  assort- 
ments, which  in  the  schools  are  called  genera  and  species^  and  of 
which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rousseau  finds  himself  so  much 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  species  is 
merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance 
to  one  another,  and  on  that  account  denominated  by  a  single  appel- 
lation, which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them." 

The  assertion,  that  perceived  resemblance  is  the  principle  of  clas- 
sification, is  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  IMncipal 

CampbeU.  Stewart.        ^  ,    ,,  ,    »-•      «  ▼    ,     n  ^ 

Campbell  and  Mr.  Stewart.  I  shall  quote  only 
from  the  latter,  and  I  take  the  first  passage  that  strikes  my  eye : 
"According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carrying  on 
general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
sidered as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resembles  other  individuals 
o^  the  same  class ;  and  in.consequence  of  which  a  generic  name  is 
applied  to  it."  ^ 

From  the  evidence  I  have  already  quoted,  you  will  see  how  mar- 
vellously wrong  is  Brown's  assertion,  that  the  nominalists  not  only 
took  no  account  of,  but  absolutely  excluded  from  their  statement  of 
the  process  of  generalization,  the  apprehension  of  the  mutual  simi- 
larity of  objects.  You  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  when  I 
assure  you,  that  not  only  no  nominalist  ever  overlooked,  ever 
excluded,  the  manifested  resemblance  of  objects  to  each  other,  bat 
that  every  nominalist  explicitly  founded  his  doctrine  of  classification 
on  this  resemblance,  and  on  this  resemblance  alone.  *  No  nomi- 
nalist ever  dreamt  of  disallowing  the  notion  of  relativity, — the 
conception  of  similarity  between  things,  —  this  they  maintain  not 
less  strenuously  than  the  conceptionalist ;  they  only  deny  that  this 
could  ever  constitute  a  general  notion. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Brown  is  wrong  in  asserting 

that  the  nominalist  excludes  resemblance  as  an 

II.   That   Brown      element  of  generalization,  and  yet  maintained, 

wrong  in  holding  that  °  »  J  » 

the  feeling  (notion)  of  ^^^^  ^^  IS  right  in  holdmg,  against  the  nomi- 
similitude  is  general,  nalists,  that  the  notiou,  or,  as  he  has  it,  the  feel- 
ftnd   conttitutes   the      j^g  ^f  ^j^^  similitude  of  objects  in  certain   re- 

5^ved  by  thetoUow'  spects,  is  general,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
iikg  axioma.  the  general  notion.    I  am  afraid,  however,  that 

the  misconception  in  regard  to  this  point  will  bo 
found  not  inferior  to  that  in  regard  to  the  other. 

1  EUmtfitSy  Tol.  i.  0.  ir.  teot.  ii.    Worfa,  rol.        >  [See  Ttollez,  Summa  PM,  Umvtna^  [rol.  L 
U.  p.  176.  p.  i.  disp.  ir.  MOt.  L  fubf .  8—16,  p.  48,  H  stq^ 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  rcsemblanoe  is  a  relation ;  and  a  relation 

necessaiily  supposes  certain  objects  as  related 
L  Notion  of  shnikiw      ^^^     rpj^^^.^  ^^^  ^y^^  Y)e  no  relation  of  resem- 

Ity  suppoMS  notion  of       ,  •       i  _^  x»  _x  •  ur 

certain  rimiurobjeetB.      blance  conceived,  apart  from  certain  resembhng 

objects.    This  is  so  manifest,  that  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  the  principle  seems  almost  puerile.    Let  it,  however, 
be  Laid  down  as  a  first  axiom,  that  the  notion  of  similarity  supposes 
the  notion  of  certain  similar  objects. 
In  the  second  place,  objects  cannot  be  similar  without  being 

similar  in  some  particular  mode  or  accident,  — 

2  SimOar  objects  ara  -^   ^^j         j^^    g  ^^    ^^    j^   Weight,   In 

similar  in  Home  partio-  n    •     /i    -j-^      •     rr       ^         4.         rrw     •  il 

niar  mode.  smell,  in  fluidity,  m  life,  etc.,  etc.    This  w  equally 

evident,  and  this  I  lay  down  as  a  second  axiom* 
In  the  third  place,  I  assume,  as  a  third  axiom,  that  a  resemblance 

is  not  necessarily  and  of  itself  universal.    On  the 
8.  A  re«mbianoe      contrary,  a  resemblance  between  two  individual 

n(rt    neoeBsanlj    nni-  .  , 

yeraai.  objects  in  a  determinate  quality,  is  as  individual 

and  determinate  as  the  objects  and  their  resem- 
bling qualities  themselves.    Who,  for  example,  will  maintain  that 
my  actual  notion  of  the  likeness  of  a  particular  snowball  and  a  par- 
ticular eggy  is  more  general  than  the  representations  of  the  several 
objects  and  their  resembling  accidents  of  color  ? 
Kow  let  us  try  Dr.  Brown's  theory  on  these  grounds.    In  refer- 
ence to  the  first,  he  docs  not  pretend  that  what 
rown  8    eery  ^^  ^^jj^  ^l^^  general  feelinc^  of  resemblance,  can 

ed  bjr  these  axioms.  ,  °  ^  '       , 

exist  except  between  individual  objects  and  indi- 
vidual representations.  The  universality,  which  he  arrogates  to  this 
feeling,  cannot  accrue  to  it  from  any  universality  in  the  relative  or 
resembling  ideas.  This  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever 
did  or  could  pretend.  They  ai*e  supposed,  ex  hypothesis  to  be 
individual,  —  singular. 

Neither,  in  reference  to  the  second  axiom,  does  he  pretend  to 
derive  the  universality  which  he  asserts  to  his  feeling  of  resemblance 
from  the  univeraality  of  the  notion  of  the  common  quality,  in  which 
this  resemblance  is  realized,  lie  does  not,  with  Locke  and  others 
maintain  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  admitted  absurdity  of 
such  a  foundation  that  he  attempts  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  con* 
ceptualism  on  another  ground. 

But  if  the  universality,  assumed  by  Dr.  Brown  for  his  "feeling  of 

(edit.  1644).    Cf.  sect.  it.  subs.  1.  et  seq.^  p.  66.  Ed.]    Mendosa,  Disp.  Log.  [d.  iii.  $  1,  Disp.  m 

—  Ed]    Derodon,  Logica^  [p.  li.  c.  t.  art. 2,  StimnntiiM  md  Matapkyntam^  vol.  1.  p.   SMB.] 

§  6,  p.  211.     Cf.  art.  4,  p.  224  tt  je^.— Ed.]  Fran.  Bon«  Sitei,  Logiea^  [De  ForpkfriamJU 

Arriaga,  Logieoj  (di^p.  vi.  sect.  i.  subs.  1.  el  UnivtruUibutt  disp.  1.,  CbrntnaUarii  in  AriU, 

uq-^  Ciarnu  FkOotophiau,  p.  110  (adit  1682).  —  PfcO.  p.  68,  (edit  1662.) — £d.] 
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resemblance,''  be  found  neither  in  the  resembling  objects,  nor  in  the 
qualities  through  which  they  are  similar,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the 
feeling  of  resemblance  itself  apart  from  its  actual  realization;  and 
this  in  opposition  to  the  third  axiom  we  laid  down  as  self-e\'ident. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  have  certainly  a  right  to  expect  that  Dr. 
Brown  should  have  brought  us  cogent  proof  for  an  assertion  so  con- 
trary to  all  apparent  evidence,  that  although  this  be  the  question 
which  perhaps  has  been  more  ably,  keenly,  and  universally  agitated 
than  any  other,  still  no  philosopher  before  himself  was  found  even 
to  imagine  such  a  possibility.  But  in  proof  of  this  new  paradox. 
Dr.  Brown  has  not  only  brought  no  evidence ;  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  bring  any.  lie  assumes  and  he  asserts,  but  he  hazards 
no  argument.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
do  more  than  to  rebut  assertion  by  asseition ;  and  as  Dr.  Brown  is 
not  in  possessoriOy  and  as  his  opinion  is  even  opposed  to  the  uni- 
Tersal  consent  of  philosophers,  the  counter  assertion,  if  not  over- 
turned by  reasoning,  must  prevail. 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  could  possibly 

be  supposed  by  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  feeling  of 
Possible  grounds  of      resemblance  between   certain   objects,  through 

Brown's     supposition  _.    •  i  !•  i...        i        •     -x  ai  •  x* 

that  th  feeii      f  ccrtam  resembhng  qualities,  has  m  it  anytliiug  of 

aembiauce  is  universal.  Universal,  or  can,  as  he  says,  constitute  the  gen- 
eral notion.  This  to  me  is  indeed  not  easy;  and 
every  hypothesis  I  can  make  is  so  absurd,  that  it  appears  almost  a 
libel  to  attribute  it,  even  by  conjecture,  to  so  ingenious  and  acute  a 
thinker. 

In  the  first  place,  can  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Brown  believed  that 

a  feeling  of  resemblance  between  objects  in  a 

certain  quality  or  respect  was  general  because  it 

was  a  relation  ?    Then  must  every  notion  of  a  relation  be  a  general 

notion  ;  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever  asserts. 

In  the  second  place,  does  he  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  the 

feeling  or  notion  of  the  particular  relation  called 
similarity^  which  is  more  general  than  the  feel- 
ing or  notion  of  any  other  relation  ?  This  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
What  is  a  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance ?  Merely  this;  two 
objects  affect  us  in  a  certain  manner,  and  we  are  conscious  that  they 
affect  us  in  the  same  way  that  a  single  object  does,  when  presented 
at  different  times  to  our  perception.  In  either  case,  wo  judge  that 
the  affections  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  similar  or  the  same. 
There  is  nothing  general  in  this  consciousness,  or  in  this  judgment. 
At  all  events,  the  relation  recognized  between  the  consciousness  of 
similarity  produced  on  us  by  two  different  eggs,  is  not  more  general 
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than  the  feeling  of  similarity  produced  on  us  by  the  successive  pre- 
sentation of  the  same  egg.  If  the  one  is  to  be  called  general,  so  is 
the  other.  Again,  if  the  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance  be  made 
general,  so  must  the  feeling  or  notion  of  difference.  They  are 
absolutely  the  same  notion,  only  in  different  applications.  You 
know  the  logical  axiom,  —  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  "We 
know  the  like  only  as  we  know  the  unlike.  Every  affirmation  of 
similarity  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  difference  does  not  exist ; 
every  affirmation  of  difference  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  sim- 
iljirity  is  not  to  be  found.  But  neither  Brown  nor  any  other  phi- 
losopher has  pretended,  that  the  apprehension  of  difference  is  either 
general,  or  a  ground  of  generalizjition.  On  the  contrary,  the  appre- 
hension of  difference  is  the  negation  of  generalization,  and  a  descent 
from  the  universal  to  the  particular.  But  if  the  notion  or  feeling 
of  the  dissimilarity  is  not  general,  neither  is  the  feeling  or  notion 
of  the  similarity. 
In  the  third  place,  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Brown  supposes  the  partic- 
ular feeling  or  consciousness  of  similarity  be- 
tween  certain  objects  in  certain  respects  to  be 
general,  because  we  have,  in  general,  a  capacity  of  feeling  or  being 
conscious  of  similarity  ?  This  conjecture  is  equally  improbable.  On 
this  ground  every  act  of  every  power  would  be  general ;  and  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  Imagination,  in  order  to  seek  for  the 
universality  which  we  cannot  discover  in  the  light  and  definitade 
of  that  faculty,  in  the  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  another. 

In  the  fourth  place,  only  one  other  supposition  remains ;  and  this 

may  perhaps  enable  us  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  Dr.  Brown's  hallucination.  A  relation  cannot 
be  represented  in  Imagination.  The  two  terms,  the  two  relative 
objects,  can  be  severally  imaged  in  the  sensible  phantasy,  but  not 
the  relation  itself  This  is  the  object  of  the  Comparative  Faculty, 
or  of  Intelligence  Proper.  To  objects  so  different  as  the  images  of 
sense  and  the  unpicturable  notions  of  intelligence,  different  names 
ought  to  be  given  ;  and  accordingly  this  has  been  done  wherever  a 
philosophical  nomenclature  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  perfection 
has  been  formed.  In  the  German  language,  which  is  now  the  richest 
in  metaphysical  expressions  of  any  living  tongue,  the  two  kinds  of 
objects  are  carefully  distinguished.^  In  our  language,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  idea-y  conception^  notio^i^  are  used  almost  as  convertible 
for  either ;  and  the  vagueness  and  confusion  which  is  thus  produced, 
even  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  speculation  to  which  the  want  of 

1  See  ReidPt  Worktj  p.  407,  note  t,  and  412,  note. — Ed. 
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the  distinction  also  confines  ns,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  philosophy  of  the  different  countries. 

Dr.  Brown  seems  to  have  had  some  fiiint  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence between  intellectual  notions  and  sensible  representations ;  and 
if  he  had  endeavored  to  signalize  their  contrast  by  a  distinction  of 
terms,  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  English  philosophy.  But  he 
nustook  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  notion,  which  connects  two 
particular  qualities  by  the  bond  of  similarity,  and  imagined  that 
there  lurked  under  this  intangible  relation  the  universality  which, 
he  clearly  saw,  could  not  be  found  in  a  representation  of  the  related 
objects,  or  of  their  resembling  qualities.  At  least,  if  this  do  not 
assist  us  in  accounting  for  his  misconception,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
I        way  we  otherwise  can. 

^\  What  I  have  now  said  is,  I  think,  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  nature 

«s.  of  Generalization.    It  is  notoriously  a  mere  act 

Summary  of  the  An-      ^f  Comparison.     We  compare  objects;  we  find 

thor'B  doctrine  of  Gen-  ,  .     .,       .  .  ,        .      . 

•ndiatioa.  them  Similar  m  certain  respects,  that  is,  in  cer- 

^  tain  respects  they  affect  us  in  the  same  manner ; 

>i  we  consider  the  qualities  in  them,  that  thus  affect  us  in  the  same 
^  manner,  as  the  same ;  and  to  this  comn^on  quality  we  give  a  name ; 
and  as  we  can  predicate  this  name  of  all  and  each  of  the  resembling 
objects,  it  constitutes  them  into  a  class.  Aristotle  has  truly  said 
that  general  names  are  only  abbreviated  definitions,  ^  and  definitions, 
you  know,  are  judgments.  For  example,  animai  is  only  a  compen- 
dious expression  for  organized  and  animated  body;  man^  only  a 
immmary  of  rational  animal^  etc. 

1  i2A««.iU.6.— Ed. 
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LECTURE    XXXVI. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.— GENERALIZATION.— TJxui 

PBIMUM  COGNITUML 

We  were  principally  employed,  in  our  last  Lecture,  in  considering 

Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  of  Generalization ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  I  first  discussed  his  refutation  of 
Kominnlism,  and,  secondly,  his  own  theory  of  Conceptualism,  In 
reference  to  the  former,  I  showed  you  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  Nominalists,  is  only  an  inconceivable  mistake 
of  his  own.  He  rejects  their  doctrine  as  incomplete,  because,  he  says, 
they  take  no  account  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified 
objectfi.  But  so  far  are  the  nominalists  from  taking  no  account  of 
the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified  objects,  that  their  doctrine 
is  notoriously  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity,  and 
on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity  alone.  How  Dr.  Brown  could 
have  run  into  this  radical  misrepresentation  of  so  celebrated  an 
opinion,  is,  I  repeat,  wholly  inconceivable.  Having  proved  to  you 
by  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  British  nominalists  of  principal 
celebrity,  that  Dr.  Brown  had  in  his  statement  of  their  doctrine 
simply  reversed  it,  I  proceeded,  in  the  second  place,  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  own.  Dr.  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
ceptualism  as  held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common  attribute 
or  attributes  which  constitute  a  class ;  but  he  asserts  that  tlie  gen- 
erality, which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resembling 
attribute,  is  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resemblance  itself.  This 
theory,  I  endeavored  to  make  it  evident,  was  altogether  groundless. 
In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  supposes  that  the  notion,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  feeling,  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  particular  objects 
in  particular  respects,  is  general.  This,  the  very  foundation  of  his 
theory,  is  not  self-evidently  true ;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  ob- 
trusively, self-evidently,  false.  It  was  primarily  incumbent  on  Dr. 
Brown  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  basis.  But  he  makes  not  even 
an  attempt  at  this.    He  assumes  all  that  is  in  question.    To  the 

62 
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noun-substantive,  "feeling  of  resemblance,"  he  prefixes  the  adjec- 
tive, "  general ; "  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  evince  that  the 
verbal  collocations  have  any  real  connection. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  it  is  not  proved  by  Dr.  Brown,  that 
our  notion  of  the  similarity  of  certain  things  in  certain  respects  is 
general,  so  it  can  easily  be  shown  against  him  that  it  is  not. 

The  generality  cannot  be  found  in  the  relation  of  resemblance, 
apart  from  all  resembling  objects,  and  all  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance; for  a  resemblance  only  exists,  and  is  only  conceived,  as 
between  determinate  objects,  and  in  determinate  attributes.^  This 
is  not  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.  On  the  contrary,  he  arrogates  gen- 
erality to  what  he  calls  the  "  feeling  of  similarity  of  certain  objects 
in  certain  respects."  These  are  the  expressions  he  usually  employs. 
So  far,  therefore,  all  is  manifest,  all  is  admitted ;  a  resemblance  is 
only  conceived,  is  only  conceivable,  as  between  particular  objects, 
in  particular  qualities.  A[)art  from  these,  resemblance  is  not  as- 
serted to  be  thinkable.  This  being  underetood,  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  notion  of  the  resemblance  of  certain  objects  in  a  certain  attri- 
bute, is  just  the  notion  of  that  attribute  itself;  and  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble, as  Brown  admits,  to  conceive  that  attribute  generally,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  general  notion  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  resemblance  which  it  constitutes.  For  exam'ple, 
we  have  a  perception  or  imagination  of  two  figures  resembling  each 
other,  in  having  three  angles.  Now  here  it  is  admitted,  that  if  either 
the  figures  themselves  be  removed,  or  the  attribute  belonging  to 
each  (of  three  angles)  be  thrown  out  of  account,  the  notion  of  any 
resemblance  is  annihilated.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  re- 
semblance is  realized  through  the  notion  of  triangularity.  In  this 
all  i)hilosophers  are  at  one.  All  likewise  agree  that  the  notion  of 
similarity,  and  the  notion  of  generality,  are  the  same  ;  though 
Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  has  misrei)resented  the  doctrine  of  Nom- 
inalism on  this  point.  But  though  all  maintain  that  things  are 
conceived  similar  only  as  conceived  similar  in  some  quality,  and 
that  their  similarity  in  this  quality  alone  constitutes  them  into 
a  class,  they  differ  in  regard  to  their  ulterior  explanation.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  of  our  two  figures,  the  one  is  a  rectangled,  and  the 
other  an  equilateral,  triangle ;  and  let  us  hear,  on  this  simple  ex- 
ample, how  the  different  theorists  explain  themselves.  The  nom- 
inalists say,  —  you  can  imagine  a  rectangular  triangle  alone,  and  an 
equilateral  triangle  alone,  or  you  can  imagine  both  at  once ;  and, 
in  this  case,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  similarity,  you  may  view 

1  If  generality  in  relation  of  resemblance     then  only  one  general  notion  at  all.  —  iUoirw 
^part  from  particular  objeots  and  qaalities,     gintU  Jotting. 
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either  as  the  inadequate  representative  of  both.  But  you  cannot 
imagine  a  figure  which  shall  adequately  represent  both  qua  tri- 
angle ;  that  is,  you  cannot  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  neither 
an  equilateral  nor  a  rcctangled  triangle,  and  yet  both  at  once. 
And  as  on  our  (the  nominalist)  doctrine,  the  similarity  is  only 
embodied  in  an  individual  notion,  having  relation  to  another,  there 
is  no  general  notion  properly  speaking  at  all. 

The  older  Conceptualists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  a  triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
—  but  both  at  once.  Dr.  Brown  differs  from  nominalists  and  older 
concej^tualists ;  he  coincides  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  as 
absurd  the  hypothesis  of  the  conceptualists,  but  he  coincides  with 
the  conceptualists  in  holding,  that  there  is  a  general  notion  ade- 
quate to  the  term  triangle.  This  general  notion  he  does  not, 
however,  place,  with  the  conceptualist,  in  any  general  represen- 
tation of  the  attribute  triangle,  but  in  the  notion  or  feeling  of  re- 
semblance between. the  individual  rej>resentations  of  an  equilateral 
and  of  a  rcctangled  triangle.  This  opinion  is,  however,  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  here  no  generalization  ;  for  what  is  called 
the  common  notion  can  only  be  realized  in  thought  through  notions 
of  all  the  several  objects  which  are  to  be  classified.  Thus,  in  our 
example,  the  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  figures,  in  be- 
ing each  triangular,  supposes  the  actual  percej)tion  or  imagina- 
tion of  both  together.  Take  out  of  actual  perception,  or  actual 
representation,  one  or  both  of  the  triangles,  and  no  similarity,  that  is, 
no  general  notion  remains.  Thus,  upon  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  the 
general  notion  only  exists  in  so  far  as  the  individual  notions,  from 
which  it  is  generalized,  are  present,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no 
generalization  at  all.  This  is  because  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  but 
a  relation  supposes  two  particular  objects;  and  a  relation  between 
particular  objects  is  just  .is  particular  as  the  objects  themselves. 

But  let  us  consider  his  doctrine  in  another  jioint  of  view.     In  the 

example  We  have  taken  of  the  equilateral  and 
Brown'8  doctrine  of      rectaufifular  triangles,  triangutarity  is  an  attri- 

gencral  notion  j«,—ftir.        ,^^.         ,  j.  ,^1  -j*- 

ther  considered.  "^^^^  ^^  each,  and  in  each  the  conceived  trian- 

gularity is  a  particular,  not  a  general,  notion. 
Now  the  resemblance  between  these  figures  lies  in  their  trian- 
gularity, and  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  places  the  ■  generality,  must  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  tri- 
angularity, —  triangularity  must  constitute  their  resemblance.  This 
is  manifest.  For  if  it  be  not  a  notion  of  triangularity,  it  must 
be  a  notion  of  something  else,  and  if  a  notion  of  something  else, 
it  cannot  be  a  general  notion  of  two  figures  as  triangles.     The 
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notion  of  resemblance  between  the  figures  in  question  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  notion  of  triangularity.  Now  the  triangularity  thus  con* 
ceived  must  be  one  notion,  —  one  triangularity;  for  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  (what  is  supposed)  one  common  or  general  notion,  but 
a  plurality  of  notions.  Again,  this  one  triangularity  must  not  be  the 
triangularity,  either  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  the  rectangular 
triangle  alone ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  a  general  notion, 
—  a  notion  common  to  both.  But  if  it  cannot  be  the  triangularity 
of  either,  it  must  be  the  triangularity  of  both.  Of  such  a  triangn- 
hirity,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Brown 
admits;  for  triangularity  must  be  either  rectangular  or  not  rec- 
tangular ;  but  as  these  are  contradictory  or  exclusive  attributes, 
we  cannot  conceive  them  together  in  the  same  notion,  nor  can 

*we  form  a  notion  of  triangularity  except  as  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  being  the  case,  the  notion  or  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  two  triangles  cannot  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  triangularity  at 
all.  But  if  it  be  not  this,  what  can  it  otherwise  possibly  be  ?  There 
is  only  one  conceivable  alternative.  As  a  general  notion,  contain- 
ing under  it  particular  notions,  it  must  be  given  up,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  particular  relation  between  the  particular  figures, 
and  which  supposes  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  condition  of 
being  itself  not  represented,  but  conceived.  And  thus,  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  we  arrive  again  at  the  same  conclusion,  —  that  Dr, 
Brown  has  mistaken  a  particular,  an  individual,  relation  for  a  gen- 
eral notion.  He  clearly  saw  that  all  that  is  picturable  in  imagi- 
nation, is  determinate  and  individual;  he,  therefore,  avoided  the 
absurdity  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  old  conceptualists ;  but 
he  was  not  warranted  (if  this  were,  indeed,  the  ground  of  his  as- 
sumption) in  assuming,  that  because  a  notion  cannot  be  pictured 
in  imagination,  it  is,  therefore,  general. 

Instead  of  recapitulating  what  I   stated  in    opposition   to   Dr. 

•  Brown's  views  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  have  been  led  into  a  new  line 
of  argument;  for,  in  fact,  his  doctrine  is  open  to  so  many  objec- 
tions that,  on  what  side  soever  we  regard  it,  argument  will  not  be 
wanting  for  its  refutation.  So  far,  therefore,  from  Nominalism  be- 
ing confuted  by  Brown,  it  is  plain  that,  apart  fi-om  the  miscon- 
ception he  has  committed,  he  is  himself  a  nominalist. 

The    quertion,-  ^   proceed   now  to  a  very  curious   question, 

i>oes  Langnai^  origi-  which  has  likewise  divided  philosophers.  It  is 
nate  in  General  Appei-  this,  —  Does  Language  originate  in  General  Ap- 
Mves  or  by  Proper      peHatives,  or  by  Proper  Names  ?    Did  mankind 

Names,— considered.         .      .1,      /.  ^-  r»  1  j    j        i,-ij 

m  the  formation  of  language,  and  do  children 
in  their  first  applications  of  it,  commence  with  the  one  kind  of  words 
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or  with  the  other?  The  determination  of  this  question,  —  the 
question  of  the  Primum  Cognitum^  as  it  was  called  in  the  schools, 
is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism.  Many  iUustrioos 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  all  terms,  as  at  first  employed, 
are  expressive  of  individual  objects,  and  that  these  only  subse- 
quently obtain  a  general  acceptation. 

This  opinion  I  find  maintained  by  Vives,^  Locke,*  Rousseau,'  Con- 

dillac,*  Adam  Smith,*  Strinbart,*  Tittcl,'  Brown,' 

1.  Tiiat  all  tenns,  and  Others.*  "The  order  of  learning"  (I  trans- 
M  fir8t  employed, ex.      ^^^  f^^^  Yiwe^)  "is  from  .the  senses  to  the 

pressive  of  indiTidnal        ,  ,        ,  ,    .,  -  .  i        .        i, 

objects,  -  maintained  imagination,  and  from  this  to  the  intellect,— 
by  vivea  and  others.        such  is  the  Order  of  life  and  of  nature.    We 

thus  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex^ 
from  the  singular  to  the  universal.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  chil- 
dren who  first  of  all  express  the  several  parts  of  different  things,  and 
then  conjoin  them.  Things  general  they  call  by  a  singular  name ; 
for  instance,  they  call  all  smiths  by  the  name  of  that  individual 
smith  whom  they  have  first  known,  and  all  mejits,  beef  or  pork^  as 
they  have  happened  to  have  heard  the  one  or  the  other  first,  when 
they  begin  to  speak.  Thereafter  the  mind  collects  universals  from 
particulars,  and  then  again  revjerts  to  particulars  from  universals.** 
The  same  doctrine,  without  probably  any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is 

maintained  by  Locke.*®  "  There  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  chil- 
dren converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone),  are  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the  mother 
are  well  framed  in  their  mihds ;  and,  like  pictures  of  them  there, 
represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to 
them  are  confined  to  these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  jiurae  and 
mammay  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons. 
Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that 
in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qualities, 
resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  persons  they  have  been 
used  to,  they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  particulars 
do  partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man; 


1  Dc  iintma,  lib.  ii.     Dt  Diuendi  Ratiomty  ^  [AnUUmng d«9  7entande$^S  ^-  Cf.  (  88-89.] 

Op€ra^  vol.  ii  p.  690,  BasileK,  1565.  — £o.  7  [Erid»U*nmgen  der  PkUosopkU,]    [Logik,  p. 

S  See  below,  p.  4M.  —  Ed.  214,  et  seq,  (edit  1796). — Ed.] 

S  [See  Toiusalnt,  D<  to  Pnw^,  0.  z.  p.  278—  8  See  below,  p.  4M.— Ed. 

79.]    Discours  sur  P  Origint  de  PInegaliii  parmi'  9  Cf.  Toletus,  In  Tkyt.  Arist,  lib.  i.  C.  i.  t.  fi, 

Us  HommcB^  (EuvnSy  t.  i.  p.  268,  ed.  1826.— ;£d.  q.  6,  f.  10b.    Conimbrioenset,  Ibid.  lib.  1.  o.  1. 

4  See  below,  p.  494. —Ed.  q.  8,  art.  2,  p.  79;  and  q.  4,  art  2,  p.  89.— Ed. 

i  See  below,  p.  494.  —Ed  10  JBHiy,  iU.  8, 7.— Ed. 
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for  example.    And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a 
general  idea." 

The  same  doctrine  is  advanced  in  many  places  of  his  works  by 

Condillac.^      Adam    Smith    has,  however,  the 
CondiiiM.  ^^^^  ^£.  having  applied  this  theory  to  the  for- 

mation of  language ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  Dr. 
Brown,*  absolutely,  and   Mr.   Stewart,'  with    some    qualiOcation, 

adopts,  is  too  important  not  to  be  fully  stated, 
BrowB.   stewTt.         ^^^    .^   ^^  ^^^   powerful   language :-« The 


rignation,"  says  Smith,*  "  of  particular  names,  to  denote  particular 

objects,  —  that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  sub- 
Smith  quoted.  .  ,  _         ,    , ,     ,  /•  ,      /• 

stantive,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages,  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  socie- 
ties of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language  by  which 
they  would  endeavor  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to 
each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds  whenever  they  meant  to  de- 
note certain  objects.  Those  objects  only  which  were  most  familiar 
to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 
would  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The  particular 
cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  particular 
tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose 
water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words, 
cave^  trecy  fountain^  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards, 
when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them 
to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  make 
mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects  the  same 
name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had  none 
of  them  any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled 
another  object,  which  had  such  an  appellation.  It  was  impossible 
that  those  savages  could  behold  the  new  objects,  without  recol- 
lecting the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the 
new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had  occasion,  there- 
fore, to  mention  or  to  point  out  to  each  other  any  of  the  new  ob- 
jects, they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old 
one,  of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  instant,  to  present 

1  See  Origine  des  Connoissaneet  Hi'mmnrs^  ii.  p.  159.    Of.  EtemetOs^  rol.  il.  part.  U.  e.  ii. 

part  i.  sect  iv.  c.  1.  sect.  r. ;  part  ii.  eect.  ii.  c.  $  4.    Works,  p.  173-  —  Ed. 

Ix.  — Ed.  4  Considerations  conreming  the  First  Forma- 

t  Lecture  zlvH.  p.  806  (c  .it.  1880).  tion  o/Langvages,  appended  to  Tkeorjf  of  Morat 

«  EUmenu,  vol.  I.  pnrt  ii.  c.  iv.     Works,  toI.  8entinuHts,-~ED. 
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itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And 
tlius  those  words,  which  were  onginally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
viduals, would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  the  common  name 
of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls  every 
person  w^ho  comes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus 
bestows  upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown  who  did 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own  door. 
It  was  the  rimry  he  said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it. 
His  experience,  it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any  other  river. 
The  general  word  n'y^r,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  a  proper  name  signifying  an  individual  object.  If  this 
person  had  been  carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily  have 
called  it  a  river?  Could  we  suppose  a  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  general  word  river^ 
but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  particular  word  Thames^  if  he 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a 
Thames  f  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  word  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  English- 
man, describing  any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some 
foreign  country,  naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
observed  the  wealth,  populousness,  and  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out  that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence,  it  was  called  New  Spain ;  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  manner, 
of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ; 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  grammarians  call  an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely 
common,  though  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much 
all  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  give  to  one  object  the  name 
of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles  it ;  and  thus,  to  denominate  a 
multitude  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express  an  individual. 

"  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  mul- 
titude of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  orig- 
inally to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and 
assortments  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  specks^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  doctiine  is  maintained  by  many 
profound  philosophers.    A  large  section  of  the  schoolmen  *  embraced 

1  Cf  Conimbricenses,  In  Fky*.  Aritt.  I  1.  o.      Toletiu,  JMI.,  1. 1,  o.  1,  text  8  «f  Mg.  £  lOo.— 
i.  q.  3,  art.  1,  p.  78;  and  q.  4,  art  1,  p.  87.     Ed. 
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it,  and,  among  more  modem  thinkers,  it  is  adopted  by  Campa- 

nella.^     Campanella  was  an  author  profoundly 

s.  An  opposite  doc-      Studied  by  Leibnitz,  who  even  places  him  on  a 

trine  maintained  by      jjog  ^.jth,  if  not  abovc,  Bacon ;  and  from  him 

many  of  the  School-        ...  .     ,  i    i  i      .1.    .     t    •!.    -^  1 

it  18  not  improbable  that  Leibnitz  may  have 

Campanella.  taken  a  hint  of  his  own  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Leibnitz.  Jn  his  great  work,  the  Nbuveaux  Eaaais^  of  which 

Stewart  was  not  till  very  latterly  aware,  he  says,  • 
that,  "  general  terms  sen'e  not  only  for  the  perfection  of  languages, 

but  are  even  necessary  for  their  essential  con- 

Leibnitz quoted.  ,.  -rs        »/*  t  ,      y         t  t  •% 

stitution.  For  if  by  particulars  be  understood 
things  individual,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak,  if  there  were 
only  proper  names,  and  no  appellatives,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were 
only  names  for  things  individual,  since,  at  every  moment  we  are 
met  by  new  ones,  when  we  treat  of  persons,  of  accidents,  and  espec- 
ially of  actions,  which  are  those  that  we  describe  the  most ;  but  if 
by  particulars  be  meant  the  lowest  species  (species  infimas)^  besides 
that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  determine  them,  it  is  manifest 
that  these  are  already  universals,  founded  on  similarity.  Now,  as 
the  only  diffi?rence  of  species  and  genera  lies  in  a  similarity  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  it  is  natural  to  note  every  kind  of  similarity  or  agree- 
ment, and,  consequently,  to  employ  general  terms  of  every  degree ; 
nay,  the  most  general  being  less  complex  with  regard  to  the  essences 
which  they  comprehend,  although  more  extensive  in  relation  to  the 
things  individual  to  which  they  apply,  are  frequently  the  easiest  to 
form,  and  are  the  most  useful,  fit  is  likewise  seen  that  children, 
and  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  they  attempt 
to  speak,  or  little  of  the  subject  on  which  they  would  employ  it, 
make  use  of  general  terms,  as  thing^  plants  animal^  instead  of  using 
proper  names,  of  which  they  are  destitute.^  And  it  is  certain  that 
all  proper  or  individual  names  have  been  originally  appellative  or 
general."  In  illustration  of  this  latter  most  important  doctrine,  he, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  says : '  "  I  would  add,  in  conform- 
ity to  what  I  have  previously  observed,  that  proper  names  have 
been  originally  appellative,  that  is  to  say,  general  in  their  origin,  as 
Brutus,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Capito,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  Elbe, 
Rhine,  Rhur,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bucephalus,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc.,"  and, 
after  illustrating  this  in  detail,  he  concludes :  — "  Thus  I  would 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  almost  all  words  have  been  originally  gen- 
eral terms,  because  it  would  happen  very  rarely  that  men  would 
invent  a  name,  expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or 

1  [See  Tennemann,  Qtickiehte dtr  Philosophies        9  Lib.  iil.  c.  1.  p.  297  (Erdmann).  —  Ed. 
TOl.  ix.  p.  8M.]  S  Lib.  ill.  0.  ill.  p.  808  (Erdmann).—  Ed. 
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that  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  names  of  indi« 
\'idual  things  were  names  of  species,  which  were  given  par  excellence^ 
or  otherwise,  to  some  individual,  as  tlie  name  &reat  Head  to  him 
of  the  whole  town  who  had  the  largest,  or  who  was  the  mah  of 
most  consideration,  of  the  Great  Heads  known.  It  is  thus  likewise 
that  men  give  the  names  of  genera  to  species,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  content  themselves  with  a  term  more  general  or  vague  to 
denote  more  particular  classes,  when  they  do  not  care  about  the 
differences.  As,  for  example,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  gen- 
eral name  ahsmthium  (wormwood),  although  there  are  so  many 
species  of  the  plant  that  one  of  the  Bauhins  has  filled  a  whole  book 
with  them." 

That  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  great  Turgot,  we  loam  , 

from  his  biogi*apher.    "M.  Turgot,"  says  Con- 
—dorcet,  ^  "  believed  that  the  opinion  was  wrong,   ■ 
which  held  that  in  general  the  mind  only  acquired  general  or  ab- 
stract ideas  by  the  comparison  of  more  particular  ideas.     On  the 
contrary,  our  first  ideas  are  very  general,  for,  seeing  at  firet  only  a 
small  number  of  qualities,  our  idea  includes  all  the  existences  to 
which  these  qualities  are  common.    As  we  acquire  knowledge,  our 
ideas  become  more  particular,  without  ever  reaching  the  last  limit ;    ' 
and,  what  might  have  deceived  the  metaphysicians,  it  is  precisely  .' 
by  this  process  that  we  learn  that  these  ideas  are  more  general  than    ^ 
we  had  at  first  supposed." 

Here  are  two  opposite  opinions,  each  having  nearly  equal  author- 
ity in  its  favor,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  equal  ability  and 
apparent  evidence.  ,  Either  doctrine  would  be  held  established  were 
we  unacquainted  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  other. 

But  I  have  now  to  state  to  you  a  third  opinion,  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  which  conciliates  both,  and  seems, 
8.  A  third  or  inter-      morcovcr,  to  caiTy  a  superior  probability  in  its 
medutc  opinion  main-      statement.    This  opinion  maintains,  that  as  our 
tained,-.thmt  language      tn^^iedge  proceeds  from  the  confused  to  the 

at  flwt  expresses  only         ,.     .  /  ,  ,        , 

the  vague  and  con-  distinct,  —  from  the  vague  to  the  determinate, 
ftiaed.  —  SO,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  language  at  first 

expresses  neither  the  precisely  general  nor  the 
determinately  individual,  but  the  vagufi_and^^on|uaed;  and  that, 
out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generification,  the  partic- 
ular and  singular  by  specification  and  individualization. 

I  formerly  explained  why  I  view  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Stewart 
and  others  in  regard  to  perception  in  general  and  vision  in  partio- 

l[7UdMM,  Tmgpiy  Londret,  1786|  p. 214.] 
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viaif  as  erroneous ;  inasmuch  as  they  conceive  that  our  sensible  cog* 

nitions  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  almost 
Tiiatpereeptionoom-      infinite    number  of  separate  and    consecutive 

nnieM  with  maases,  ^  ^        ^  i    • 

•iiwdy  shown.  ^^^  ^*  attentive  perception,  each  act  being  cog- 

nizant of  a  certain  minimum  sensibile,  ^  On  the 
(  contrary,  I  showed  that,  instead  of  conmiencing  with  minima,  per- 
)  oeption  commences  with  masses ;  that,  thou^  our  capacity  of  atten- 
tion be  very  limited  in  regard  to  the  number  of  objects  on  which  a 
&oulty  can  be  simultaneously  directed,  yet  that  these  objects  may 
be  large  or  smalL  We  may  make,  for  example,  a  single  object  of 
attention  either  of  a  whole  man,  or  of  his  fisice,  or  of  his  eye,  or  of 
the  pupil  of  his  eye,  or  of  a  speck  upon  the  pupil.  To  each  of 
these  objects  there  can  only  be  a  certain  amount  of  attentive 
perception  applied,  and  we  can  concentrate  it  all  on  any  one.  In 
proportion  as  the  object  is  larger  and  more  complex,  our  attention 
can  of  course  be  less  appUed  to  any  part  of  it,  and  consequently, 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  detail  will  be  vaguer  and  more  imperfect. 
Bat  having  first  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
whole,  we  can  descend  to  its  several  parts,  consider  these  both  in 
themselves,  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which 
they  are  constituents,  and  thus  attain  to  a  complete  and  articulate 
knowledge  of  the  object.  We  decompose,  and  then  we  recompose. 
But  in  this  we  always  proceed  first  by  decomposition  or  analysis. 

All  analysis  indeed  supposes  a  foregone  composi- 

The  Bind  in  eiabo-      tiou  or  synthesis,  because  we  cannot  decompose 

ii^ng  ito  knowledge,      ^j^^^^  j^  ^^^  already  composite.    But  in  our  ao- 

froB  the  whole  to  the      qtusitiou  of  knowledge,  the  objects  are  presented 


to  us  compounded ;  and  they  obtain  a  unity  only 
in  the  unity  of  our  consciousness.  The  unity 
of  consciousness  is,  as  it  were,  the  frame  in  which  objects  are  seen. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  first  procedure  of  mind  in  the  elaboration  of 
its  knowledge  is  always  analyticaL  It  descends  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts,  —  from  the  vague  to  the  definite.  Definitude,  that  is, 
a  knowledge  of  minute  differences,  is  not,  as  the  opposite  theory 

supposes,  the  first,  but  the  last,  term  of  our  oog- 
nitions.  Between  two  sheep  an  ordinary  spec- 
tator can  probably  apprehend  no  difference,  and  if  they  were  twice 
presented  to  him,  he  would  be  unable  to  discriminate  the  cme  from 
the  other.  But  a  shepherd  can  distinguish  every  individual  sheep; 
and  wby?  Because  he  has  descended  from  the  vague  knowledge 
which  we  all  have  of  sheep,  —  from  the  vague  knowledge  whidi 

1  Sm  ahove,  ket  zilL  p.  168.— E». 
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makes  every  sheep,  as  it  were,  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  undif- 
ferenced  unit, — to  a  definite  knowledge  of  qualities  by  which  each  ^ 
is  contrasted  from  its  neighbor.  Now,  in  this  example,  we  appre- 
hend the  sheep  by  marks  not  less  individual  than  those  by  which 
the  shepherd  discriminates  them ;  but  the  whole  of  each  sheep  being 
made  an  object,  the  marks  by  which  we  know  it  are  the  same  in 
each  and  all,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  the  principle  by  which 
we  can  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  Now  this  is  what 
appears  to  me  to  take  place  with  children.  They  first  know,— - 
they  first  cognize,  the  things  and  persons  presented  to  them  as 
wholes.  But  wholes  of  the  same  kind,  if  we  do  not  descend  to 
their  parts,  afford  us  no  difference,  —  no  mark  by  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate the  one  from  the  other.  Children,  thus,  originally  per- 
ceiving similar  objects,  —  persons,  for  example,  —  only  as  wholes, 
do  at  first  hardly  distinguish  theni.  They  apprehend  first  the  more 
obtrusive  marks  that  separate  species  from  species,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  notorious  contrast,  of  dress,  men  from  women ;  but 
they  do  not  as  yet  recognize  the  finer  traits  that  discriminate  indi« 
vidual  from  individual.  But,  though  thus  apprehending  individuals 
only  by  what  we  now  call  their  specific  or  their  generic  qualities,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  know  them  by  any  abstmet 
general  attributes,  that  is,  by  attributes  formed  by  comparison  and 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  because  their  knowledge  is  not  gen* 
eral,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  particular  or  individual,  if  by 
particular  be  meant  a  separation  of  species  from  species,  and  by 
individual  the  separation  of  individual  from  individual ;  for  children 
are  at  first  apt  to  confound  individuals  together,  not  only  in  name 
but  in  reality.  "A  child  who  has  been  taught  to  say  jpapa,  in  point- 
ing to  his  father,  will  give  at  first,  as  Locke  [and  Aristotle  before 
him]  had  remarked,  the  name  of  papa  to  all  the  men  whom  he 
sees.^  As  he  only  at  first  seizes  on  the  more  striking  appearances 
of  objects,  they  would  appear  to  him  all  similar,  and  he  denotes 
them  by  the  same  names.  But  when  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  when  he  has  discovered  this  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  language,  he  studies  to  discriminate  the  objects 
which  he  had  confounded,  and  he  takes  hold  of  their  differences. 
The  child  commences,  like  the  savage,  by  employing  only  isolated 
words  in  place  of  phrases ;  he  commences  by  taking  verbs  and  nonns 
only  in  their  absolute  state.  But  as  these  imperfect  attempts  at 
speech  express  at  once  many  and  very  different  things,  and  prodnoe^ 

1  Arifltotlef  Phy$.  Ausc  i.  1.     Cf.  Looke,     who  addnoet  the  iameiiuUnoe,lmt  not  quite 
Euap  on  tht  Human  UndtrUmdmg^  liL  8,  7,     JbrtlMtUMpiiipO0e.~ED. 
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in  consequence,  manifold  ambiguities,  he  soon  discovers  the  necessity 
of  determining  them  witli  greater  exactitude ;  he  endeavors  to  make 
it  understood  in  what  respects  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  denote, 
Ib  distinguished  £rom  those  with  which  it  is  confounded ;  and,  to 
succeed  in  this  endeavor,  he  tries  to  distinguish  them  himself.  Thus 
when,  at  this  age,  the  child  seems  to  us  as  yet  unoccupied,  he  is  in 
reality  very  busy ;  he  is  devoted  to  a  study  which  differs  not  in  its 
nature  from  that  to  which  the  philosopher  applies  himself;  the  child, 
like  the  philosopher,  observes,  compares,  and  analyzes."* 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  I  can  appeal  to  high  authority ;  it  is 

that  maintained  by  Aristotle.     Speaking  of  the 

teined  b^^Ariatoti     "      ^^^d^"*  ^^  proccdurc  in  physical  science,  he  says, 

"  We  ought  to  proceed  from  the  better  known 
to  the  less  known,  and  from  what  is  clearer  to  us  to  that  which 
ifl  clearer  in  nature.  But  those  things  are  first  known  and  clearer, 
which  are  more  complex  and  confused ;  for  it  is  only  by  subsequent 
analysis  that  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed 
from  universals  to  singulars ;  for  the  whole  is  better  known  to  sense 
than  its  parts ;  and  the  universal  is  a  kind  of  whole,  as  the  universal 
oomprehcnds  many  things  as  its  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  names  are 
at  first  better  known  to  us  than  definitions ;  for  the  name  denotes 
a  whole,  and  that  indeterminately ;  whereas  the  definition  divides 
and  explicates  its  parts.  Children,  likewise,  at  first  call  all  men 
&thers  and  all  women  mothers;  but  thereafter  they  learn  to  dis- 
oriminate  each  individual  from  another.'' ' 
The  subtle  Scaliger  teaches  the  same  doctrine;  and  he  states 

it    better    perhaps    than    any    other    philoso- 

J.  C.  Soaliger.  ,  r  r  J  i 

pher: 
**  Universalia  magis,  ac  prius  esse  nota  nobis.  Sic  enim  patres 
apueris  omnes  homines  appellari.  Quia  aBquivocationibus  nomina 
oommunicantur  ab  ignaris  etiam  rebus  differentibus  definitione. 
Sic  enim  chirothecam  meam,  puerulus  quidam  manum  appella- 
bat.  An  ei  pro  chirothecse  specie  manus  species  sese  reprcsenta- 
bat  ?  Xequaquam.  Sed  judicium  aberat,  quod  distingueret 
differentias.  An  vero  summa  genera  nobis  notiora?  Kon.  Coth- 
posita  enim  notiora  nobis.  Genera  vero  partes  sunt  specieruni : 
qoas  in  partes  ipsas  species  multa  resolvuntur  arte.  Itaque  enndom 
ob  rationem  ipsa  genera,  sub  notione  comprehensionis  et  pnedica- 
bilitatis,  sunt  notiora  quam  ipsae  species.  Cognoscitur  animal. 
Animalium  species  quot  ignorantur?      Sunt  enim  species  partes 

1  Defcenmdo,  Du  SigmSf  L 150.  Fhnoponii8,Theinistia8,  ATerroes,  Simpliehu, 

S  Fkjft.  Ante,  L  L— £d.     [OH  in  loc.  at,     Paciut,  ConimbrioeoMs,  Tolet  j 
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prsedicabilcs.  Sio  totam  integrnm  nobis  noting,  qnam  partes  e 
quibus  constat.  Omne  igitur  quodcunque  sub  totius  notione  sese 
offcrt,  prius  cognoscitur,  quam  ejus  partes.  Sic  species  constitute 
prius  quam  constituentia :  ut  equus,  prius  quam  animal  domabile 
ad  trahendum,  et  vehendum.  Hoc  enim  postea  scimus  per  resolu* 
tionem.  Sic  genus  prsedicabile,  prius  quam  susb  species.  Sic  to- 
tum  integrum,  prius  quam  partes.  Contrarius  buio  ordo  NatunB 
est."  1 

1  Df  Stibtilitate,  Ex.  oootU.  f  21.    [Cf.  Zabft-  ftVmM,  lib.  i.  q.  1,  p.  1  (edit  1671).    Herlwfl, 

rella,  D«  Ordiiw  Inteltigendi,  0.  i.    (De  Rebus  Lehrfmeh   zur   Ptychologie^   $    194.      CroUM| 

NaturaJibM^,  p.  1(H2),  and  In  Plyt.  Jmi.  i.  1,  Logiqut^  t  ill.  p.  1,  i  Ui.  0.  It.  p.  Ul.] 
t«xt.  5.  Andreas  Caesalpiiii,  FvipaUtiem  Qmcm- 


LECTURE    XXXVII. 


THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.  —  JUDGMENT  AND  REASONING. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  £io- 

ulty  of  Comparison  in  its  process  of  Generali- 
JndKment  and  Bea-      zation.     I  am  to-dav  to  Consider  it   in  those 

•o&lng. 

of  its    operations,  which    have    obtained    the 
special  names  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 
In  these  processes  the  act  of  Comparison  is  a  judgment  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  ex- 

Aets  of  Comparison.  1*1  ^1  • 

istence  of  a  phasnomenon,  —  sometmng  more 
fhan  a  mere  discrimination  of  one  phasnomenon  from  another; 
and,  accordingly,  while  it  has  happened,  that  the  intervention  of 
judgment  in  every,  even  the  simplest,  act  of  primary  cognition,  as 
monotonous  and  rapid,  has  been  overlooked,  the  name  has  been 
exclusively  limited  to  the  more  varied  and  elaborate  comparison 
of  one  notion  with  another,  and  the  enouncement  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this,  its  more 
obtrusive,  function,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider  the  Elab- 
orative  Faculty. 

Considering  the  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  mean  of  discovering 

truth,  by  a  comparison  of  the  notions  we  have 
Judgment  and  Rea-      obtained  from  the  Acquisitive  Powers,  it  is  evi- 

■oning,  nec«nary  fW>m         _  _  _  ,       ,  .      «       1        1         ,  .1 

the  limitation  of  Uie      ^®^*  *"^^  though  this  faculty  be  the  attribute 
buman  mind.  by  which  a  man  is  distinguished  as  a  creation 

higher  than  the  animals,  it  is  equally  the  quality 
which  marks  his  inferiority  to  superior  intelligences.  Judgment 
and  Reasoning  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature.  Were  wo  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tions at  a  single  view,  by  an  intuitive  glance,  discursive  thought 
would  be  a  superfluous  act.  It  is  by  such  an  intuition  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence  knows  all  things  at 
once. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  our  knowledge  does  not  commence 
with  the  individual  and  the  most  particular,  objects  of  knowledge. 
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•—that  we  do  not  rise  in  any  regular  progress  from  the  less  to 

the  more  general,  first  considering  the  qualities 
Oorknowiedgeeom-      ^hich  characterize  individuals,  then  those  which 

menoes  with  the  vigne        -i    ^  ^  •  i  .  , 

and  conftwed.  belong  to  species  and  genera,  m  regular  ascent. 

On  the  contrary,  our  knowledge  commenoes 
with  the  vague  and  confused,  in  the  way  which  Aristotle  has  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  passage  alleged  to  you.^    This  I  may  further 

explain  by  another  analogy.  We  perceive  an 
object  approaching  from  a  distance.  At  first 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  be  a  living  or  an  inanimate  thing.  By 
degrees  we  become  aware  that  it  is  an  animal,  but  of  what  kind, 
—  whether  man  or  beast, —  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  determine. 
It  continues  to  advance,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  quadruped,  but  of 
what  6|>ecies  we  cannot  yet  say.  At  length,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
a  horse,  and  again,  after  a  season,  we  find  that  it  is  Bucephalus. 
Thus,  as  I  formerly  observed,  children,  first  of  all,  take  note  of  the 
generic  diiSerepces,  and  they  can  distinguish  species  long  before 
they  are  able  to  discriminate  individuals.  In  all  this,  however,  I 
must  again  remark,  that  our  knowledge  does  not  properly  com- 
mence with  the  general,  but  with  the  vague  and  confused.  Out  of 
this  the  general  and  the  individual  are  both  equally  evolved. 

^  In  consequence  of  this  genealogy  of  our  knowledge  we  usually 

commence  by  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  whole 
Act  of  Judgment,—  o])jec|^  qy  congeries  of  objects,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  possess  only  a  partial  and  indefinite  con- 
ception. In  the  sequel,  this  vague  notion  becomes  somewhat  more 
determinate;  the  partial  idea  which  we  had  becomes  enlarged 
by  new  accessions ;  by  degrees,  our  conception  waxes  fuller,  and 
represents  a  greater  number  of  attributes.  With  this  conception, 
thus  amplified  and  improved,  we  compare  the  last  notion  which  has 
been  acquired,  that  is  to  say,  we  compare  a  part  with  its  whole, 
or  with  the  other  parts  of  this  whole,  and  finding  that  it  is  harmo- 
nious, —  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other  parts,  we 
acquiesce  in  tlj^s  union  ;  and  this  we  denominate  an  act  of  Judg- 
ment. 

^In  learning  Arithmetic,  I  form  the  notion  of  the  number  siXj 

as  surpassing  ^V6  by  a  single  unit,  and  as  sur- 
passed in  the  same  proportion  by  seven.    Then 
I  find  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  of  which  each 
contains  three  units.    By  this  procedure,  the  notion  of  the  number 
six  becomes  more  complex ;  the  notion  of  an  even  number  is  one 

1  Sm  abore,  p.  600. — Sd. 
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of  its  parts.  Comparing  this  new  notion  with  that  of  the  nnmber, 
six  becomes  fuller  by  its  addition.  I  recognize  that  the  two  no- 
tions suit,  —  in  other  words,  I  judge  that  six  is  an  even  number. 

^  I  have  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  and  this  conception  is  com- 
posed in  my  mind  of  several  others.  Among  these  partial  notions, 
I  select  that  of  two  sides  greater  than  the  third,  and  this  notion, 
which  I  had  at  first,  as  it  were,  taken  apart,  I  retinite  with  the 
others  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  saying  the  triangle  con- 
tains always  two  sides,  which  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 

•*When  I  say,  body  is  divisible;  among  the  notions  which  con- 
cur in  forming  my  conception  of  body,  I  particularly  attend  to  that 
of  divisible,  and  finding  that  it  really  agrees  with  the  others,  I 
judge  accordingly  that  body  is  divisible. 

**  Every  time  we  judge,  we  compare  a  total  conception  with  a 

partial,  and  we  recognize  that  the  latter  really 

Siii^.  Predicate.      constitutes  a  part  of  the  former.     One  of  these 

conceptions  has  received  the  name  of  suhjectj 
the  other  that  of  attribute  ov  predicate:''  ^  The  verb  which  connects 
these  two  parts  is  called  the  copida.  The  quadrangle  is  a  doubU 
triangle ;  nine  is a7i  odd num her  ;  body  is  divisible.  Here  quadrangle^ 
ninej  body^  are  subjects ;  a  double  triangley  an  odd  number^  divisible^ 

are  predicates.     The  whole  mental  judgment, 

formed  by  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  b 
called,  when  enounced  in  words,  proposition, 

*^In  discourse,  the  parts  of  a  proposition  are  not  always  found 

placed  in  logical  order ;  but  to  discover  and  dis- 
How  the  parts  of  m      criminate  them,  it  is  only  requisite  to  ask  — 

proposition  are  to  be  .  . 

diMriminated.  What  is  the  thing  of  which  something  else  is 

affirmed  or  denied  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  point  out  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  find  the  predicate 
if  we  inquire,  —  What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  matter  of  which 
we  speak? 

**  A  proposition  is  sometimes  so  enounced  that  each  of  its  terms 
may  be  considered  as  subject  and  as  predicate.  J'hus,  when  we 
say,  —  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  we  may  regard  sin  as  the  subject 
of  which  we  predicate  deaths  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  we 
may  likewise  view  death  as  the  subject  of  which  we  predicate  «tn, 
as  the  origin.  In  these  cases,  we  must  consider  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse,  and  determine  from  the  context  what  is  the  matter 
of  which  it  principally  treats." 

''In  fine,  when  we  judge  we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  at  least 

1  CroDMu,  [i^rVx^i  torn.  ill.  part  11.  e.  i.  pp.  178, 181.  ~  Ed./ 
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two  notions ;  in  the  second  place,  we  compare  these ;  in  the  third, 

we  recognize  that  the  one  contains  or  exclades 

Toh^  ^"^^™^*  *°       ^^®  ^^^^^ '  *"^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^^^  ^®  acguiesce  in 

this  recognition."* 

Simple  Comparison  or  Judgment  is  conversant  with  two  notions, 

the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  the  other.    But 

it  often  happens  that  one  notion  is  contained  in 

another  not  immediately,  but  mediately,  and  we  may  be  able  to 

recognize  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  only  through  a  third, 

which,  as  it  immediately  contains  the  one,  is  immediately  contained 

in  the  other.  Take  the  notions,  A,  B,  C. — A 
contains  B ;  B  contains  C ;  — ^A,  therefore,  also 
contains  C.  But  as,  ex  hypotheaiy  we  do  not  at  once  and  directly 
know  C  as  contained  in  A,  we  cannot  immediately  compare  them 
together,  and  judge  of  their  relation.  We,  therefore,  perform  a 
double  or  complex  process  of  comparison ;  we  compare  B  with  A, 
and  C  with  B,  and  then  C  with  A,  through  B.  We  say  B  is  a  part 
of  A ;  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  therefore,  C  is  a  part  of  A.  This  double 
act  of  comparison  has  obtained  the  name  of  Hectsoning  ;  the  term 
Judgment  being  Icfl  to  express  the  simple  act  of  comparison,  or 
rather  its  result. 

If  this  distinction  between  Judgment  and  Reasoning  were  merely 
a  verbal  dificrence  to  discriminate  the  simpler  and  more  complex 
act  of  comparison,  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  it  on  the  score 
of  propriety,  and  its  convenience  would  fully  warrant  its  establish- 
ment. But  this  distinction  has  not  always  been  meant  to  express 
nothing  more.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  generally  supposed  to  mark  out 
two  distinct  faculties. 
Reasoning  is  cither  from  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  or  from  all  the 

parts,  discretively,  to  the  whole  they  constitute, 
ReMoning,-i)educ      collectively.    The  former  of  these  is  Deductive; 

tive  and  Indnotive.  * ,  ' 

the  latter  is  Inductive  Reasoning.  The  state- 
ment you  will  find,  in  all  logical  books,  of  reasonings  from  certain 

parts  to  the  whole,  or  from  certain  parts  to  cer- 
DeductiTe  Beaaon-  tain  parts,  is  erroncous.  I  shall  first  speak  of  the 
ing,— its  axiom.  Two  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  —  or  of  the 
phase,  of  Deductive      Deductive  Inference. 

Beasoning,  determin-  . 

ed  by  two  kinda  of  ^^  ^^  ^^  self-evident,  that  whatever  is  the  part 

whole  and  parts.  of  a  part,  is  a  part  of  the  whole.    This  one  ax- 

iom is  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts.    There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  whole  and 

1  Crousax,  {Logiqiu.  t.  UL  p.  iL  e.  i.  pp.  181, 186.  — Sd.] 
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parts ;  and  these  constitnte  two  varieties,  or  rather  two  phases,  of 
deductive  reasoning.  This  distinction,  which  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  has  nevertheless  been  wholly  overlooked  by  logicians,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  utmost  perplexity  and  confusion  have 
been  introduced  into  the  science. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  a  proposition  consists  of  two  terms, 

—  the  one  called  subject,  the  other  predicate; 

Bntjeot  or  prediette  the  Subject  being  that  of  which  some  attribute 
mmj  be  oontidered  ^  ^^  ^^^  predicate  being  the  attribute  so  said. 
1^  pm^  Now,  in  different  relations,  we  may  regard  the 

subject  as  the  whole,  and  the  predicate  as  its 
part,  or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  and  the  subject  as  its  part. 

Let  us  take  the  proposition,  —  milk  is  white.    Now,  here  we  may 

either  consider  the  predicate  white  as  one  of  a 
number  of  attributes,  the  whole  complement  of 
which  constitutes  the  subject  tnilk.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
predicate  is  a  part  of  the  subject.  Or,  again,  we  may  consider  the 
predicate  white  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  objects,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  one.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  is  a  part  of  the 
predicate. 

You  will  remember  the  distinction,  which  I  formerly  stated,  of 

the  twofold  quantity  of  notions  or  terms.    The 

ComprabentfoQ.  Breadth  or  Extension  of  a  notion  or  term  corre- 

EDDiied  to  Bm8(^  spends  to  the  greater  number  of  subjects  con- 
ing, tained  under  a  predicate ;  the  Depth,  Intension, 

or  Comprehension  of  a  notion  or  term,  to  the 
greater  number  of  predicates  contained  in  a  subject.  These  quan- 
tities or  wholes  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  Now, 
it  is  singular,  that  logicians  should  have  taken  this  distinction  be- 
tween notions,  and  yet  not  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  reasoning. 
But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  not  the  only  oversight  they  have  committed 
in  the  application  of  the  very  primary  principles  of  their  science. 
The  great  distinction  we  have  established  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  considered  severally,  as,  in  different  relations,  whole  and 
as  part,  constitutes  the  primary  and  principal  division  of  Syllogisms, 
both  Deductive  and  Inductive ;  and  its  introduction  wipes  off  a 
complex  mass  of  rules  and  qualifications,  which  the  want  of  it 
rendered  necessary.  I  can  of  course,  at  present,  only  explain  in 
general  the  nature  of  this  distinction ;  its  details  belong  to  the 
science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  or  Logic,  of  which  we  are  not  here 
to  treaU 

I  shall  first  consider  the  process  of  that  Deductive  Inference  in 
which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  the  whole,  the  predicate  as  the  part. 
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In  this  reasoning,  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  Comprehension,  and 

is,  again,  either  a  Physical  or  Essential  whole,  or 

1.  Deductire  Re*-      an  Integral  or  Mathematical  whole.*     A  Phys- 

•oniDg  In  the  whole  of      j^  ^^  Essential  whole  is  that  which  consists  of 

Comprehenalon,  -  in  ^  „  ,,  ^         r  _^   •    •  x 

which  the  subject  is  ^^*  really  separable  parts,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Tiewed  M  the  whole,  its  substance.  Thus,  man  is  made  up  of  two 
the  predicate  as  the      substantial  parts,  —  a  mind  and  a  body;  and 

part.    This  whole  el-  i       /»  ^i  i  •  •  ^^^^  i  •  i 

ther  Physical  or  Math-  ®^^"  ^^  "^^®®  "^  ^^^^  vanous  quahties,  which, 
ematicai.  though  separable  only  by  mental  abstraction, 

are  considered  as  so  many  parts  of  an  essential 
whole.  Thus  the  attributes  of  respiration,  of  digestion,  of  locomo- 
tion, of  color,  are  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of 
the  human  body;  cognition,  feeling,  desire,  virtue,  vice,  etc.,  so 
many  paits  of  the  whole  notion  we  'have  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
all  tbcse  together,  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have 
of  man.  A  Mathematical,  or  Integral,  or  Quantitative  whole,  is 
that  which  has  part  out  of  part,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  really 
partitioned.  The  Integral  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called.  Integrate 
whole  (totum  integratum)^  is  composed  of  integrant  parts  {partes 
iiitegrantes)^  which  are  eitl^er  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  given  in  the  division  of  a  square  into 
two  triangles ;  of  the  latter,  of  the  animal  body  into  head,  trunk, 
extremities,  etc. 

These  wholes  (and  there  are  others  of  less  importance  w^hich  I 
omit)  are  varieties  of  that  whole  which  we  may  call  a  Comprehen- 
sive, or  Metaphysical ;  it  might  be  called  a  Natural  whole. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  consider  how  we  proceed  when 

we  reason  from  the  relation  between  a  compre- 
Canon  of  Deductive      hcnslve  wholc  and  its  parts.     Here,  as  I  have 

lining  in  the  whole  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^,j^^j  ^^^  predicate  itS 
of  comprehension.  '  **  -i-  i 

part;  in  other  words,  the  predicate  belongs  to 
the  subject.  Now,  hei-e  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
predicate  must  also  be  parts  of  the  subject ;  in  other  terms,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  predicate  must  also  belong  to  the  subject.  In  the 
words  of  the  scholastic  adage,  —  Nota  notm  eat  nota  ret  ipsius/ 
Predicatum  predicati  est  predication  subfecti.  An  example  of  this 
reasoning : 

Europe  contains  England; 

England  contains  Middlesex ; 

Therefore,  Europe  contains  Middlesex* 

1  See   Eugenios,  [Aoyiid),  e.  1r.  pp.  196,      stUut,  LogieOf  1.  L  0.  zIt.  p^  G3  er  uq.  edit. 
a08  (1746).— £d.]      [C£    Burgersdyok,    Im-     iseo.j 
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In  other  words,  England  is  an  integrant  part  of  Europe ;  Middlesex 
is  an  integrant  part  of  England ;  therefore,  Middlesex  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  Europe.  This  is  an  example  from  a  mathematical 
"whole  and  parts.    Again : 

Socrates  is  just  (that  is,  Socrates  contains  justice  as  a  quality) ; 

Justice  is  a  virtue  (that  is,  justice  contains  viitue  as  a  constituent 
part); 

Tlicrefore,  Socrates  is  virtuous. 
In  other  words; — justice  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socra- 
tes ;  virtue  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  justice ;  therefore, 
virtue  is  an   attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socrates.    This  is  an 
exam])le  from  a  physical  or  essential  whole  and  parts. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  be  enough  to  show,  in  general,  what 
I  mean  by  a  deductive  reasoning,  in  which  the  subject  is  the  whole, 
the  predicate  the  part. 

I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  the.  other  kind  of  Deductive 

Reasoning, —  that  in  which  the  subject  is   the 

son^n^rthTwhofeTf  P»^  ^^®  predicate  is  the  whole.    This  reasoning 

Extension,— in  which  procccds  uudcr  that  spccics  of  whole  which  has 

the  subject  Is  viewed  been  Called  the  Logical  or  Potential  or  XJniver- 

M  the  part,  the  predi-  ^.^j     rpj^^g  ^,j^^j^  j^  determined  by  the  Extension 

c«te  M  the  whole.  4»  .  i  • 

of  a  notion ;  the  genera  having  species,  and  the 
species  individuals,  as  their  parts.  Thus  animcU  is  a  universal 
whole,  of  which  bird  and  beasty  are  immediate,  eagle  and  sparrow^ 
dog  and  horae^  mediate,  parts ;  while  matu,  which,  in  relation  to  ani- 
mal, is  a  part,  is  a  whole  in  relation  to  Peter,  Paul,  Socrates,  etc. 
Tlie  parts  of  a  logical  or  universal  whole,  I  should  notice,  are  called 
the  subject  parts. 

From  what  you  now  know  of  the  nature  of  generalization,  yon 
are  aware  that  general  terms  are  terms  expressive  of  attributes 
wliich  may  be  predicated  of  many  different  objects ;  and  inasmuch 
as  these  objects  resemble  each  other  in  tlie  common  attribute,  they 
are  considered  by  us  as  constituting  a  class.  Thus,  when  I  say,  that 
a  horse  is  a  quadruped  ;  Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ;  therefore,  Bucepha- 
lus is  a  quadruped;  —  I  virtually  say, — horse  the  subject  is  a  part 
of  the  predicate  quadrujyedy  JBucep/ialu^  the  subject  is  part  of  the 
predicate  horse;  therefore,  ^wce/>A«/w^  the  subject,  is  part  of  the 
predicate  quadruped.  In  the  reasoning  under  this  whole,  you  will 
observe  that  the  same  word,  as  it  is  whole  or  part,  changes  from 
predicate  to  subject ;  horse^  when  viewed  as  a  part  of  quadruped^ 
being  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  whereas  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  containing  BucephaJits^  it  becomes  the  predicate. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  process  of  Deductive  Reasoning, 
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under  the  two  great  varieties  determined  by  the  two  different  kinds 

of  whole  and  parts.    I  now  proceed  to  the  coun- 

-.^to  «Ilir**^°^''      ter-process,—  that  of  Inductive  Reasoning.   The 

deductive  is  founded  on  the  axiom,  that  what  is 
part  of  the  part,  is  also  part  of  the  containing  whole ;  the  inductive 
on  the  principle,  that  what  is  true  of  every  constituent  part  belongs, 
or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 

Induction,  like  deduction,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  the  whole  and  parts  about  w*hich  it  is 
Of  two  kinds,  is  it      couvcrsant,  are  a  Comprehensive  or  Physical  or 

prooeed«  in  the  whole        xt^i  t:^^*  t-ii.i 

*^,  ^        ^     ,  Natural,  or   an  Extensive  or  Logical,  whole. 

of  Comprebenflion  or  o        ? 

of  Extension.  Thus,  in  the  former :  ^  ^  L^^ ,,  ;^ 

Gold  is  a  metal,  yellow,  ductile,  fusible  in 
aqua  regia^  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  and  so  on ; 

These  qualities  constitute  this  body  (are  all  its  parts)  ; 

Therefore,  this  body  is  gold. 

In  the  latter;  —  Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  are  animals, — that  is,  are 
contained  under  the  class  animal ; 

Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  constitute  (are  all  the  constituents  of)  the 
class  quadruped ; 

Therefore,  quadruped  is  contained  nnder  animal. 

Both  in  the  deductive  and  inductive  processes  the  inference  must 

be  of  an  absolute  necessity,  in  so  far  as  the  men- 

DedacUve  and  In-      ^rj\  iUation  is  conccmed ;  that  is,  every  conse- 

doctiTe  illation  must  .  ...  ^  x  i       i        a.     ^ 

^     ,        ^   ,  quent  proposition  must  be  evolved  out  of  every 

be  of  an  aDBolute  n^         ^  ^      a  ^  ^  it 

g^jgjj^  antecedent  proposition  with  intuitive  evidence, 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  the  antecedent 
should  be  necessarily  true,  or  that  the  consequent  be  really  contained 
in  it ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  antecedent  be  assumed  as  true,  and  that 
the  consequent  be,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  thought,  evolved 
out  of  it  as  its  part  or  its  equation.  This  last  is  called  Logical  or 
Formal  or  Subjective  truth  ;  and  an  inference  may  be  subjectively 
or  formally  true,  which  is  objectively  or  really  false. 

The  account  given  of  induction  in  all  works 
Account  of  Indue-      ^^  ^^  •    jg  utterly  erroncous.     Sometimes  we 

tion  by  LogiclauB,  er-        ^    j  ^i  .      .    /.  ;i         -v    ^ 

roneona.  ™^  ^"*®  inference  desonbed  as  a  precarious,  not 

a  necessary  reasoning.  It  is  called  an  illation 
from  some  to  all.  But  here  the  same,  as  it  neither  contains  nor 
constitutes  the  aUj  determines  no  necessary  movement,  and  a  con- 
clusion drawn  under  these  circumstances  is  logically  vicious.  Others 
again  describe  the  inductive  process  thus : 

What  belongs  to  some  objects  of  a  class  belongs  to  the  whole 
class; 
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This  property  belongs  to  some  objects  of  the  class ; 

Therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  class. 

This  account  of  induction,  which  is  the  one  you  will  find  in  all 
the  English  works  on  Logic,  is  not  an  inductive  reasoning  at  alL 
It  is,  logically  considered,  a  deductive  syllogism  ;  and,  logically  con- 
sidered, a  syllogism  radically  vicious.  It  is  logically  vicious  to  say, 
that,  because  some  individuals  of  a  class  have  certain  common 
qualities  apart  from  that  property  which  constitutes  the  class  itself^ 
therefore  the  whole  individuals  of  the  class  should  partake  in  these 
dualities.  For  this  there  is  no  logical  reason,  —  no  necessity  of 
thought.  The  probability  of  this  inference,  and  it  is  only  probable, 
is  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, not  upon  the  laws  of  thought,  by  which  alone  reasoning,  con- 
sidered as  a  logical  proceas  is  exclusively  governed.  To  become  a 
formally  legitimate  induction,  the  objective  probability  must  be 
clothed  with  a  subjective  necessity,  and  the  some  must  be  translated 
into  the  aU  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 

In  the  deductive  syllogism  we  proceed  by  analysis,  —  that  is,  by 

decomposing  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  but  as  the 

In  Extenrion  and  ^^tq  ^iioles  with  which  reasoning  is  conversant 
Comprehension,    the      ^^^  j^^  ^j^^  inverse  ratio  of  each  other,  so  our 

analysis    of  the   one  ,      .      •      ^i.  .„  j   x 

correii>onds  to  the  analysis  m  the  one  will  correspond  to  our  syn- 
lyiithesiB  of  the  other.      thesis  in  the  Other.    For  example,  when  I  divide 

a  whole  of  extension  into  its  parts, —  when  I 
divide  a  genus  into  the  species,  a  species  into  the  individuals,  it 
contains, — I  do  so  by  adding  new  differences,  and  thus  go  on  accu- 
mulating in  the  parts  a  complement  of  qualities  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  wholes.  This,  therefore,  which,  in  point  of  extension, 
is  an  analysis,  is,  in  point  of  comprehension,  a  synthesis.  In  like 
manner,  when  I  decompose  a  whole  of  comprehension,  that  is,  de- 
compose a  complex  predicate  into  its  constituent  attributes,  I  otttain 
by  this  process  a  simpler  and  more  general  quality,  and  thus  this, 
which,  in  relation  to  a  comprehensive  whole,  is  an  anal3rsis,  is,  in 
relation  to  an  extensive  whole,  a  synthesis. 

As  the  deductive  inference  is  Analytic,  the  inductive  is  Syn- 
thetic. But  as  induction,  equally  as  deduction,  is  conversant  with 
both  wholes,  so  the  Synthesis  of  induction  on  the  comprehensive 
whole  is  a  reversed  process  to  its  synthesis  on  the  extensive  whole. 

From  what  I  have  now  stated,  you  will,  there- 

'Confludon  among      f       y^^  awarc,  that  the  terms  analysis  and  stm- 

j^ilosophers  from  not  '.  ^  ^  "V 

Jwving  oiMerved  this.      t/iesis,  when  uscd  Without  qualification,  may  be 

employed,  at  cross  purposes,  to  denote  opera- 
tions precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.    And  so  it  has  happened. 
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Analysis,  in  the  month  of  one  set  of  philosophers,  means  precisely 
what  synthesis  denotes  in  the  month  of  another ;  nay,  what  is  even 
still  more  frequent,  these  words  are  perpetually  converted  with  each 
other  by  the  same  philosopher.  I  may  notice,  what  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  remarked,  that  synthesis  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
logicians  is  equivalent  to  the  analysis  of  modern  philosophers :  the 
former,  regarding  the  extensive  whole  as  the  principal,  applied 
analysis,  /car  i^xi*^^  to  its  division;^  the  latter,  viewing  the  compre- 
hensive whole  as  the  principal,  in  general  limit  analysis  to  its 
decomposition.  This,  however,  has  been  overlooked,  and  a  con- 
fusion the  most  inextricable  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
words,  if  the  thread  to  the  labyrinth  is  not  obtained. 

1  Thus  the  Platonic  method  of  DiYidon  is     hi  Post  AtuHyt.  1. 11.  e.  zlL  t  70,  Optra  Logiea^ 

•ailed  Analytical.    See  LaerUiu,  11. 24.  Com-     p.  1190,  and  t.  81,  p.  1212.]  

puei>Meii»tMu,p.l7&— £d.  [CCZtbarella,  .'''^' 
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LECTURE     XXXVIII. 


THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY. 

I  NOW  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties,  —  the 

faculty  which  I  denominated  the  Regulative. 

The  Regulative  Fac-      ITerc  the   term  faculty^  you   will  observe,   is 

^^^'  employed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  si smifi cation, 

Peculiarity  of  senile         ^      .     .  ,  ,  Z  ,  . 

In  which  the  term  Fao-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  employed  not  to  denote  the  proximate 
uity  is  here  employed.       causc  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the 

mind  has  of  being  the'  native  source  of  certain 
necessary  or  a  priori  cognitions;  which  cognitions,  as  they  are  the 
conditions,  the  fonns,  under  which  our  knowledge  in  general  is  pos- 
sible, constitute  so  many  fundamental  laws  of  intellectual  nature. 
*  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  call  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
modifying  the  knowledge  it  receives,  in  conformity  to  its  proper 
nature,  its  Regulative  Faculty.  The  Regulative  Faculty  is,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  corai>leinent  of  such  laws, — 
it  is  the  locus  principioftim.     It  thus  corresponds  to  what  was 

known  in  the  Greek  philosophy  under  the  name 

Designations  of  the       of  vov?,  w^hcn  that  term  was  rigorously  used.   To 

Beguiative  Faculty.-      ^^g  faculty  has  bccn  latterly  applied  the  name 

NoOs.  Reason.  ^  \     ^  ^i_'     ^  -i  i  • 

Common  Sense, -iti      Reason ;  but  this  term  is  so  vague  and  ambigu- 
yariuus  meanings.  ous,  that  it  is  almost  Unfitted  to  convey  any 

definite  meaning.  The  term  Common  Sense 
has  likewise  been  applied  to  designate  the  place  of  principles.  This 
word  is  also  ambiguous.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  expression 
used  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  to  denote  the  Central  or  Com- 
mon Sensory,  in  which  the  dificrent  external  senses  met  and  were 
united.*  In  the  second  place,  it  was  employed  to  signify  a  sound 
understanding  applied  to  vulgar  objects,  in  contrast  to  a  scientific 
or  speculative  intelligence,  and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  has 
been  taken  by  those  who  have  derided  the  principle  on  which  the 
philosophy,  which  has  been  distinctively  denominated  the  Scottish, 

1  Sm D«  Jbdma^  Jfl. 2, 7.    Ctinloc, di,   Conlmbrioeiuet,  pp.  878, 407.  — £p. 
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professes  to  be  established.  This  is  not,  however,  the  meaning 
which  has  always  or  even  principally  been  attached  to  it;  and  an 
incomparably  stronger  case  might  be  made  out  in  defence  of  this 

expression  than  has  been  done  by  Reid,  or  even 
Authorities  for  the      \yy  ^^   Stewart.     It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  high 

tife  of  the  term  Com-  .  •       -^  j  i  ^    .  •  xrr 

,  antiquity,  and  very  general  acceptation.      We 

mon  Sense  ua  eqtti?a-  ...  Jo  r 

leuttoNoSs.  find  it  in  Cicero,^  in  several  passages  not  hith- 

erto observed.  It  is  found  in  the  meaning  in 
question  in  Phffidrus,'  and  not  in  the  signification  of  community  of 
sentiment,  which  it  expresses  in  Horace'  and  Juvenal.*  "Natura,** 
says  Tertullian,*  speaking  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  —  "  ISTatura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi 
de  piiblico  sensii^  quo  animam  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est."  And 
in  the  same  meaning  the  term  Sen^ua  Communis  is  employed  by 
St.  Augustin.*  In  modem  times  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  philosophi- 
cal writings  of  every  country  of  Europe.  In  Latin  it  is  used  by 
the  German  Melanchthon,'  Victorinus,*  Keckermannus,®  Christian 
Thomasius,'®  Leibnitz,"  Wolf,"  and  the  Dutch  De  Raei,"— by  the 
Gallo-Portuguese  Antonius  Goveanus,^*  the  Spanish  Nunnesius," 
the  Italian  Genovesi,^*  and  Vico,''  and  by  the  Scottish  Aber- 
cromby;'*  in  French  by  Balzac,"  Chanet,*  Pascal,**  Malebranche," 
Bouhoura,  BarbejTac;®  in  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,**  To- 
land,**  Charleton.*  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonies  I  could 
adduce  in  support  of  the  term  Common  Sense  for  the  faculty  in 
question  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  use  and  wont  may  be  allowed  to  weigh, 
there  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  expression  in  support  of  which 
a  more  numerous  array  of  authorities  may  be  alleged.    The  expres- 


I  See  RHd'i  Works^  p.  774.  —  Ed.  M  See  ReicTs  Works,  p.  779. 
8  L.  i.  f.  7.  —  Ed.  W  Ibid.  —  Ed. 

8  Sat.  I  8,  66.    Bat  see  ReitPs  Workt,  p.  774.  16  Ibid.,  p  790.  —  Ed. 

—  Ed.  17  /Wd.  — Ed. 

4  Sat.  viii.  78.  —  Ed.  M  Ibid.,  p.  785.  —  Ed. 

«  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  776.— Ed.  W  Ibid.,  p.  782.— Ed. 

«  Ibid. ,  p.  776  —  Ed.  »  Ibid.  —  Ed. 

7  ifeW.,  p.  778.  — Ed.  a  Ibid.,  p.  788.— Ed.                           ^ 

8  [Victorini  StrigelH,  Hypomnemaia  in  Dia-  S2  Ibid.,  p  784.  — Ed. 

Uet.    MeUinchthonis,  pp.  798, 1040,  ed.  1566.]  ^  Des  Droits  de  la  Puissanes  Souverame,  Af- 

9  See  Rfid's  Works,  p.  780.  —  Ed.  eueU  de  Diuours,  t  i.  pp.  86, 87.    A  tninslatiOB 

10  Ihiff.,  p.  785.  —  Ed.  item  the  Lfttin  of  Noodt,  in  which  mens  sana 

II  See  Rfid's  Works,  p  785.— Ed.  and  sensus  eomtmrnis  are  both  rendered  bj  U 
12  Ibid.,  p.  790.  —  Ed.  sens  eommun.  —  £d. 

M  See  C3avis  Philosophia  Naturalis  AristoUHco-  ^  See  Reid*s  Works,  p.  782.  —  Ed. 

Cartesiana,  Dissert,  i.  De  Cognitions  Vtdgan  et  S8  Ifnd.,  p.  746.  — Ed. 

PkOosophiea,  p.  7.    "  Commnnia  facultas  om-  »  Charleton  naes  the  term  In  Ita  Aristoto- 

ninm  hominum."    Dlreert.  ii.    De  Praeogni-  Han  signification,  as  denoting  the  central  or 

tis  in  GenfTf,  H  ir.  T.  pp.  84, 86.    "  Commnnei  common  sensonr  and  its  Ainetion.    See  hit 

Notiones ; "  f  »•  P«  41-    "  Communis  Sensai."  ImmortaUtp  of  the  Human  Soul  demonstrated  fty 

-Ed.  ihe  Ugkt  qfNahin  (1667), pp.92, 98, 168.— Ed, 
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sion,  however,  h  certainly  exceptiunable,  and  it  can  only  claim 
toleration  in  the  absence  of  a  better. 

I  may  notice  that  Pascal  and  Ilerasterhuis*  hare  applied  Jntuv- 
Hon  and  Sentiment  in  this  sense ;  and  Jacobi'  originally  employed 
GlavJfe  {Belief  or  Faith)^  in  the  same  way,  though  he  latterly 
fuperseded  this  expression  by  that  of  Yernunft  {Reason). 

Were  it  allowed  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  in  physical,  to 

discriminate   scientific   differences  by  scientific 

Koette   and   Diano-  ^  11  1  1  i*..  1 

ttk  —how  to  be  em-  tcrms,  1  would  employ  the  word  noedCj  as  de- 
ployed, rived  from  fovs,  to  express  all  those  cognitions 
Komenciatare  of  the  that  originate  in  the  mind  itself  dianoetic  to 
e<«Dition.  due  to  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  operations  of  the  Discursive,  Elabo- 

BegnlatJve  Facoltj.  ^ 

rative,  or  Comparative  Faculty.  So  much  for 
the  nomenclature  of  the  faculty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cognitions  themselves,  of  which  it  is 
the  source,  have  obtained  various  appellations.     They  have  been 

denominated  kowcI  irpo\.ij\l/€i^,  Kotval  fwouu,  if>v<nxal  cmxoi,  TrpCmu. 
iyyouu,  wpwra  vorffuira;  noturcB  judiciaj  jiidicia  comniunihiis  homi^ 
num  aensibtts  infixa^  notiofies  or  notitice  contiatcn  or  innatce^  semina 
scienticp,  seniifia  omnium  cognitionum^  semina  ceternitatis^  zopyra 
{living  sparks)^  prmcognita  necessaria^  anticipationes  ;  first  pHnci- 
pies,  common  anticipations,  jyrincijyles  of  common  sense,  self-evident 
or  intuitive  trutlis,  primitive  iiotions,  native  notions,  innate  cog- 
nitions,  natural  knowledges  (cognitions),  fundaniental  reasons, 
metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths,  ultimate  or  elementid  lairs 
of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  or  pri- 
mary laws  of  human  reason,  pure  or  transcendental  or  a  priori 
cognitions,  categories  of  thought,  natural  beliefs,  rational  instincts^ 
etc.,  etc;'* 

The  history  of  opinions  touching  the  acceptation,  or  rejection,  of 

such  native  notions,  is,  in  a  manner,  the  history 
Importance  of  the  di».      ^f  plulosophy :  for  as  the  one  alternative,  or  the 

tinct ion  of  native  and  ^,  .        j       ^^    j    •      ^1  •  a.*         xi.        i. 

•dvenUtioM  knowi-  Other,  18  adopted  m  this  question,  the  character 
edge.  of  a  system  is  determined.    At  present  I  con- 

tent myself  with  stating  that,  though  from  the 
earliest  period  of  philosophy,  the  doctrine  was  always  common,  if 
not  always  predominant,  that  our  knowledge  originated,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  mind,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  very  recent  date  that  the 
criterion  was  explicitly  enounced,  by  which  the  native  may  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  adventitious  elements  of  knowledge.  Without 
touching  on  some  ambiguous  expressions  in  more  ancient  philoso- 

1  See  Reid*$  Wwks^  p.  792.  —  Ed.  8  See  Rtid's  Worh$^  note  A,  f  r.  p.  756  «t  mq, 

S  J6ul,p.79a.— £d.  —Ed. 
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pbers,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  character  of  universiility  and 

necessity,   as  the    quality  by  which    the  two 

Criterion  of  neoes-      classes  of  knowledge  are  distinguished,  was  first 

fity  flrrt  enounced  by      explicitly  proclaimed  by  Leibnitz.     It  is  true, 

Partuiiy  antioiptted      indeed,  that,  previously  to  him,  Descartes  all 

by  Desoartefl.  but  enounced  it.    In  the  notes  of  Descartes  on 

the  Programme  of  1647  (which  you  will  find 
under  Letter  XCIX.  of  the  First  Part  of  his  Epistolce)^  in  arguing 
against  the  author  who  would  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  obser- 
vation or  tradition,  he  has  the  following  sentence :  "  I  wish  that  our 
author  would  inform  me  what  is  that  corporeal  motion  which  is 
able  to  form  in  our  intellect  any  common  notion,  —  for  example, 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
or  any  other  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  all  those  motions  are  particular, 
but  these  notions  are  universal,  having  no  affinity  with  motions,  and 
holding  no  relation  to  them."  Now,  had  he  only  added  the  term 
necessary  to  universal,  he  would  have  completely  anticipated  Leib- 
nitz. I  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  incidentally  to  notice, 
that  we  should  carefully  distinguish  between  those  notions  or 
cognitions  which  are  primitive  facts,  and  those  notions  or  cognitions 
which  are  generalized  or  derivative  facts.  The  former  are  given  us ; 
they  are  not,  indeed,  obtrusive,  —  they  are  not  even  cognizable  of 
themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind,  until 
drawn  from  their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed 
upon  the  materials  of  experience.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  knowledge 
has  its  commencement  in  sense,  external  or  internal,  but  its  origin 
in  intellect.  "  Cognitio  omnis  a  sensibus  exordium,  a  raente  origi- 
nera  habet  primum."^  The  latter,  the  derivative  cognitions,  are  of 
our  own  fabrication ;  we  form  them  after  certain  rules ;  they  are  the 
tardy  result  of  Perception  and  Memory,  of  Attention,  Reflection, 
Abstraction.  The  primitive  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
leap  ready  armed  from  the  womb  of  reason,  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter ;  sometimes  the  mind  places  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations,  in  order  to  have  a  point  of  support  and 
a  fixed  basis,  without  whicTi  the  operations  would  be  impossible; 
sometimes  they  form,  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crowning,  —  the  consum- 
mation, of  all  the  intellectual  operations.  The  derivative  or  gener- 
alized notions  are  an  artifice  of  intellect,  —  an  ingenious  mean  of 
giving  order  and  compactness  to  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 
The  primitive  and  general  notions  are  the  root  of  all  principles,  — 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of  human  science.  But  how 
different  soever  be  the  two  classes  of  our  cognitions,  and  however 

1  See  abore,  leot  zzL  p.  886i.~Ed. 
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distinctlr  separated  thev  may  be  by  the  circamstance, — that  we 
cannot  bat  think  the  one,  and  can  easily  annihilate  the  other  in 
thooght,  —  this  discriminatiTe  quality  was  not  explicitly  signalized 
till  done  by  Leibnitz.  The  older  philosophers  are  at  best  nnde- 
Telo]>ed.  Descartes  made  the  first  step  towards  a  more  perspicnons 
and  definite  discrimination.  He  frequently  enoonces  that  onr  piimi- 
tire  notions  (besides  being  clear  and  distinct)  are  oniversaL  Bnt 
this  universality  is  only  a  derived  circumstance ; —  a  notion  is 
universal  (meaning  thereby  that  a  notion  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind), because  it  is  necessary  to  the  thinking  mind,  —  because  the 

mind  cannot  but  think  it.     Spinoza,  in  one  pas- 


Aim)  1m* 

*"  sage  of  his  treatise  De  Emendaiiot^  InteUectus^ 

says:  ""The  ideas  which  we  jform  clear  and  distinct^  appear  so  to 
follow  from  the  sole  necessity  of  onr  nature,  that  they  seem  abso- 
lutely to  depend  from  our  sole  power  [of  thought] ;  the  confused 
ideas  on  the  contrary,*^  etc.  This  is  anything  but  explicit ;  and,  as 
I  said,  Leibnitz  Ls  the  first  by  whom  the  criterion  of  necessity, — of 
the  impossibility  not  to  think  so  and  so,  —  was  establbhed  as  a  dis- 
criminative type  of  our  native  notions,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
we  educe  from  experience,  and  build  up  through  generalization. 
The  enouncement  of  this  criterion  was,  in  &ct,  a  great  discovery 

in  the  science  of  mind ;  and  the  &ct  that  a  truth 
The  enomieeBMsit  of      so  manifest,  when  once  proclaimed,  could  have 

*^*^"ArLILr^      *'**^   ^  ^^^^  unnoticed  by  phUosophera,  may 
^i^a  warrant  us  in  hewing  that  other  discoveries  of 

equal  importance  may  stiU  be  awaiting  the 
advent  of  another  Leibnitz.  Leibnitz  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  laid  down  the  distinction  in  question ;  and,  what  is  curious, 
almost  alwavs  in  relation  to  Locke.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works  by  Dntens,'  in  an  Epistle  to  Bieriing  of  1710,  he  says, 
(I  tmnslate  from  the  Latin) : — ^In  Locke  there  are  some  particu- 
lars not  ill  expounded,  but  upon  the  whole  he 
has  wandered  fiir  firom  the  gate,'  nor  has  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  intellect  (natura  mentis).  Had  he 
sufficientlv  considered  the  difference  between  necessary  truths  or 
those  apprehended  by  demonstration,  and  those  which  become 
known  to  us  by  induction  alone, — he  would  have  seen  that  those 
which  are  necessar}-,  could  only  be  approved  to  us  by  principles 
native  to  the  mind  (menti  insitis) ;  seeing  that  the  senses  indeed 
inform  us  what  may  take  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes 
pbce.     Locke  has  not  observed,  that  the  notions  of  being,  of  sub- 


1  Optm  PMkmmmj  p.  981.  S  Tliif  T«*n  to  Aristotle'*  MifMUjimi  [A 

SP.3S8.  BiDor,c.t  — Ed.] 
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stance,  of  one  and  the  same,  of  the  tnie,  of  the  good,  and  many 
othci*s,  are  innate  to  our  mind,  because  our  mind  is  innate  to  itself 
and  finds  all  these  in  its  own  furniture.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,  — 
except  the  intellect  itself."  He  makes  a  similar  observ-ation  in 
reference  to  Locke,  in  Letter  XI^  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bumot  of  Kem- 
nay.^  And  in  his  Nbuveaux  Easais  (a  detailed  refutation  of 
Locke's  Essay,  and  not  contained  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  by  Dutens),  he  repeatedly  enforces  the  same  doctrine.    In  one 

place  he  says,'  —  "Hence   there  arises  another 

Leibnitz     farther  ^.  .  .  n    .      ,i         a  t       . 

^^^^  question,  viz. :      Are   all  truths   dependent  on 

experience,  that  is  to  say,  on  induction  and  ex- 
amples ?  Or  are  there  some  which  have  another  foundation  ?  For 
if  some  events  can  be  foreseen  before  all  trial  has  been  made,  it  is 
manifest  tliat  we  contribute  something  on  our  part.  The  senses, 
although  necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  aiford  us  all  that  cognitions  involve ;  for  the  senses 
never  give  us  more  than  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  indi- 
vidual truths.  Now  all  the  examples,  which  confirm  a  general 
truth,  how  numerous  soever  they  may  be,  are  insufiicient  to  estab- 
lish the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  what  has  happened  will  happen  always  in  like  manner. 
For  example :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  nations  have 
always  observed  that  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  day 
is  changed  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  But  we  should  be  wrong, 
were  we  to  believe  that  the  same  rule  holds  everywhere,  as  the 
contrary  has  been  observed  during  a  residence  in  Nova  Zembla. 
And  he  again  would  deceive  himself^  who  should  believe  that,  in 
our  latitudes  at  least,  this  was  a  truth  necessary  and  eternal ;  for  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  the  earth  and  the  sun  themselves  have  no 
necessary  existence,  and  thjit  there  will  perhaps  a  time  arrive  when 
this  fair  star  will,  with  its  whole  system,  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
creation,  —  at  least  under  its  present  form.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  necessary  truths,  such  as  we  find  them  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
and  particularly  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  behoove  to  have  prin- 
ciples the  proof  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  and, 
consequently,  not  on  the  evidence  of  sense ;  howbeit,  that  without 
the  senses,  we  should  never  have  found  occasion  to  call  them  into 
consciousness.  This  is  what  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately, 
and  it  is  what  Euclid  has  so  well  understood,  in  demonstrating  by 
reason  what  is  sufiiciently  apparent  by  experience  and  sensible 

« 

1  Optra^  Tol.  Ti.  p.  274  (edit  Dutens).  s  Arant-propofl,  p.fi  (edtt.  Baipe). 
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images.  Logic,  likewise,  with  Metaphysics  and  Morals,  the  one  of 
which  constitutes  Natural  Theology,  the  other  Natural  Jurispm- 
dence,  are  full  of  such  truths ;  and,  consequently,  their  proof  can 
only  be  derived  from  internal  principles,  which  we  call  innate.  It 
is  true,  that  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  we  can  read  in  the  soul, 
these  eternal  laws  of  reason,  ad  aperturam  lihri^  as  we  can  read  th^ 
edict  pf  the  Praetor  without  trouble  or  research ;  but  it  is  enough, 
that  we  can  discover  them  in  ourselves  by  dint  of  attention,  when 
the  occasions  are  presented  to  us  by  the  senses.  The  success  of  the 
observation  serves  to  confirm  reason,  in  the  same  way  as  proofs  serve 
in  Arithmetic  to  obviate  erroneous  calculations,  when  the  computa- 
tion is  long.  It  is  hereby,  also,  that  the  cognitions  of  men  diflfer 
from  those  of  beasts.  The  beasts  are  purely  empirical,  and  only 
regulate  themselves  by  examples;  for  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
never  attain  to  the  formation  of  necessary  judgments,  whereas,  men 
are  capable  of  demonstrative  sciences,  and  herein  the  faculty  which 
brutes  possess  of  drawing  inferences  is  inferior  to  the  reason  which 
is  in  men."  And,  after  some  other  observations,  he  proceeds: 
"Perhaps  our  able  authoi*"  (he  refers  to  Locke)  "will  not  be  wholly 
alien  from  my  opinion.  For  afler  having  employed  the  whole  of 
his  first  book  to  refute  innate  cognitions,  taken  in  a  certain  sense, 
he,  however,  avows  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  after- 
wards, that  ideas  which  have  not  their  origin  in  Sensation,  come 
from  Reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing  else  than  an  attention 
to  what  is  in  use,  and  the  senses  do  not  inform  us  of  what  we  already 
carry  with  us.  This  being  the  case,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  that  is  innate  in  our  mind,  seeing  that  we  are  as  it  were 
innate  to  ourselves,  and  that  there  are  in  us  existence,  unity,  sab- 
stance,  duration,  change,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand 
other  objects  of  our  intellectual  notions  ?  These  same  objects  being 
immediate,  and  always  present  to  our  understanding  (although  they 
are  not  always  perceived  by  reason  of  our  distractions  and  our 
wants),  why  should  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  say  that  these 
ideas  are  innate  in  us,  with  all  that  is  dependent  on  them  ?  In 
illustration  of  this,  let  me  make  use  likewise  of  the  simile  of  a  block 
of  marble  which  has  veins,  rather  than  of  a  block  of  m^irble  wholly 
uniform,  or  of  blank  tablets,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  called  a  tabula 
rasa  by  philosophers ;  for  if  the  mind  resembled  these  blank  tableta, 
truths  would  be  in  us,  as  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, when  the  marble  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  reception  of 
this  figure  or  of  any  other.  But  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  veins 
in  the  stone,  which  would  mark  out  the  figure  of  Hercules  by 
preference  to  other  figures,  this  stone  would  be  more  determined 
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thereunto,  and  Hercules  would  exist  there,  innately  in  a  certain 
sort ;  although  it  would  require  labor  to  discover  the  veins,  and  to 
clear  them  by  polishing  and  the  removal  of  all  that  prevents  their 
manifestation.  It  is  thus  that  ideas  and  truths  are  innate  in  us ; 
like  our  inclinations,  dispositions,  natural  habitudes  or  virtualities, 
and  not  as  actions ;  although  these  virtualities  be  always  accom- 
panied by  some  corresponding  actions,  frequently  however  unper- 
ceived. 

"  It  seems  that  our  able  author  [Locke]  maintains,  that  there  is 
nothing  virtual  in  us,  and  even  nothing  of  which  we  are  [not] 
always  actually  conscious.  But  this  cannot  be  strictly  intended, 
for  in  that  case  his  opinion  would  be  paradoxical,  since  even  our 
acquired  habits  and  the  stores  of  our  memory  are  not  always  in 
actual  consciousness,  nay,  do  not  always  come  to  our  aid  when 
wanted ;  while  again,  we  often  call  them  to  mind  on  any  trilling 
occasion  which  suggests  them  to  our  remembrance,  like  as  it  only 
requires  us  to  be  given  the  commencement  of  a  song  to  help  us  to 
the  recollection  of  the  rest.  He,  thereftre,  limits  his  thesis  in  other 
places,  saying  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  in  us  which  we  have 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  acquired  by  experience  and  perception.** 
And  in  another  remarkable  passage,*  Leibnitz  says,  "The  mind  ii 
not  only  capable  of  knowing  pui'e  and  necessary  truths,  but  likewise 
of  discovering  them  in  itself;  and  if  it  possessed  only  the  simple 
capacity  of  receiving  cognitions,  or  the  passive  power  of  knowledge, 
as  indetermined  as  that  of  the  wax  to  receive  figures,  or  a  blank 
tablet  to  receive  letters,  it  would  not  be  the  source  of  necessary 
truths,  as  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  is :  for  it  is  incontest- 
able, that  the  senses  could  not  suffice  to  make  their  necessity  appar- 
ent, and  that  the  intellect  has,  therefore,  a  dispofttion,  as  well  active 
as  passive,  to  draw  them  from  its  own  bosom,  although  the  senses 
be  requisite  to  furnish  the  occasion,  and  the  attention  to  determine 
it  upon  some  in  preference  to  others.  You  see,  therefore,  these  very 
able  ]>hilosophers,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  on  the  consequence  of  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
necessary  or  eternal  truths  and  the  truths  of  experience,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  as  all  our  contestation  shows.  The  original 
proof  of  necessary  truths  comes  from  the  intellect  alone,  while  other 
truths  are  derived  from  experience  or  the  observations  of  sense. 
Our  mind  is  competent  to  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  itself 
the  source  of  the  former ;  and  how  great  soever  may  be  the  number 
of  particular  experiences  in  support  of  a  universal  truth,  we  should 
^  never  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  forever  of  its  universality  by  induo- 

1  Nouvttatz  JESuau,  p.  86  (edit.  Baipe).    [L.  i.  $  6.— £d.] 
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tion,  unless  we  knew  its  necessity  by  reason The 

senses  may  register,  justify,  and  confirm  these  truths,  but  not  dem- 
onstrate their  infallibility  and  eternal  certain ty.** 

And  in  speaking  of  the  faculty  of  such  truths,  he  says:  **It  is  not 
a  naked  faculty,  which  consists  in  the  mere  possibility  of  under- 
standing them ;  it  is  a  disposition,  an  aptitude,  a  preformation,  which 
determines  our  mind  to  elicit,  and  which  causes  that  they  can  be 
elicited ;  precisely  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  figures  which 
are  bestowed  indifferently  on  stone  or  marble,  and  those  which  veins 
mark  out  or  are  disposed  to  mark  out,  if  the  sculptor  avail  himself 
of  the  indications."^  I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Leibnitz, 
not  only  for  their  own  great  importance,  as  the  first  full  and  explicit 
enouncement,  and  certainly  not  the  least  able  illustrations,  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  principles  in  philosophy;  but,  likewise, 
because  the  Nbuveatix  Eaaais^  from  which  they  are  principally 
extracted,  though  of  all  others  the  most  important  psychological 
work  of  Leibnitz,  was  wholly  imknown,  not  only  to  the  other  phi- 
losophers of  this  country,  bftt  even  to  Mr.  Stewait,  prior  to  the  last 
years  of  his  life.' 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Leibnitz  was  the  first  philosopher  who 

explicitly  established  the  quality  of  necessity  as 

Held  discriminated  the  criterion  of  distinction  between  enipiric:d 
native  from  adventi-  ^nd  a  priori  cognitions.  I  may,  however,  re- 
out     now    ge     y      m^rk,  what  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Reid's  sa^jacity, 

the    rame    difference,  '  o         jy 

independenUfofLeib-  that  he  founded  the  same  discrimination  on  the 
nJtfc  same  difference:   and  I  am  disposed  to  think, 

that  he  did  this  without  being  aware  of  his  coin- 
cidence with  Leibnitz ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  stildied  the 
system  of  that  phifosopher  in  his  own  works ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Kant  had  shown  the  importance  of  the  criterion,  by  its  application 
in  his  hands,  that  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  called  to  the 
scattered  notices  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.  In  speaking  of 
the  principle  of  causality, Dr.  Reid  says:  "We  are  next  to  consider 
whether  we  may  tiot  learn  this  truth  from  experience,  —  That  effects 
which  have  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  design,  must  proceed  from 
a  designing  cause." 

"  I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this  truth 

Reid  quoted.  .  *^^     .  . 

from  expenence,  for  two  reasons. 
^I^irst^  Because  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  not  a  contingent  one.     It 

1  Nowf.  EuaiSy  I.  i.  ( 11.    See  above,  lect.  edition  of  tlie  works  of  Leibnitz  bj  Dutena. 

xxix  p.  404.  — Ed.  In  consequence  of  its  republication  in  Letb- 

S  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  it  was  not  nitzh  Opera  Philosoj^ica^  by  Erdmann,  it  ia 

published  till  long  after  the  death  of  its  au-  now  easily  procured, 
tbor,  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  collected 
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agrees  with  the  experience  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under 
its  biise  and  perpendicular.  It  agrees  no  less  with  experience,  that 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  these  truths  are  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  every  man  per- 
ceives this  distinction  between  them,  —  that  the  first  is  a  necessary 
truth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  true ;  but  the 
last  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  depending  upon  the  will  of 
Him  who  made  the  world.  As  we  cannot  learn  from  experience 
that  twice  three  must  necessarily  make  six,  so  neither  can  wo  learn 
from  experience  that  certain  effects  must  proceed  from  a  designing 
and  intelligent  cause.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  has 
been,  but  never  of  what  must  be."* 

And  in  speaking  of  our  belief  in  the  principle  that  an  effect  man-» 
ifesting  design  must  have  had  an  intelligent  cause,  he  says,  —  "  It 
has  been  thought,  that,  although  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
i:)roof  from  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from  experience, 
and  may  be  justly  drawn  by  induction,  from  instances  that  fall  within 
our  observation. 

"  I  conceive  this  method  of  prodf  will  leave  us  in  great  uncer- 
tainty, for  these  three  reasons : 

1st,  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  not  a  contingent  but 
a  necessary  proposition.  It  is  not  that  things  which  begin  to  exist 
commonly  have  a  cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fact  have  a 
cause ;  but  that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause. 

"  Propositions  of  this  kind,  from  their  nature,  are  incapable  of  * 
proof  by  induction.     Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  has 
been,  not  of  what  must  he  ;  and  the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  premises. 

"  For  this  reason,  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  proved  by 
induction.  Though  it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thousand 
cases,  that  the  area  of  a  plain  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  altitude  and  half  the  base,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  must  be 
so  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathe* 
matician  affirms. 

"In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ample  experimental 
proof,  that  things  which  had  begun  to  exist  had  .a  cause,  this  would 
not  prove  that  they  must  have  a  cause.  Experience  may  show  us 
what  is  the  established  course  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what 
connections  of  things  are  in  their  nature  necessary. 


1  hu.  Powerif  Essay  vi.  obap.  ri.    CoU,  Works,  p.  469. 
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2^Z?y,  General  maxims,  grounded  on  experience,  have  only  a  de- 
gree of  probability  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  our  experience, 
and  ought  always  to  be  understood  so  as  to  leave  room  for  excep- 
tions, if  future  experience  shall  discover  any  such. 

**  The  law  of  gravitation  has  as  full  a  proof  from  experience  and 
induction  as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet,  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  clear  experiment,  show  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  matter  in  some  bodies  which  does  not  gravitate,  the  law  of  grav- 
itation ought  to  be  limited  by  that  exception. 

**  Now,  it  is  evident  that  men  have  never  considered  the  principle 
of  the  necessity  .of  causes,  as  a  tinith  of  this  kind  which  may  admit 
of  limitation  or  exception ;  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  received 
upon  this  kind  of  evidence. 

**  3<?/j/,  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy  us  that  every 
change  in  nature  actually  has  a  cause. 

**  In  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  changes  in  nature  that  fall  within 
our  observation,  the  causes  are  unknown ;  and,  therefore,  from  expe- 
rience, we  cannot  know  whether  they  have  causes  or  not. 

"  Causation  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  exjierience  we 
can  have  of  it,  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting  some 
power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this  exj>eri- 
ence  is  surely  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general  conclusion, 
that  all  things  that  have  had  or  shall  have  a  beginning,  must  have 
a  cause. 

•*  For  these  reasons,  this  principle  cannot  be  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, any  more  than  from  abstract  reasoning."* 

It  ought,  however  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hume's  acuteness  had 

arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  "As  to  past 
Hume  arrived  at  the      experience,"  he  obscrves,  "it  can  be   allowed 

same  conclusion.  *•   , 

to  give  direct  and  certam  information  of  those 
precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to  future 
times  and  to  other  objects,  —  this  is  the  main  question  on  which  I 
would  insist."' 

The  philosopher,  however,  who  has  best  known  how  to  turn  the 
criterion  to  account,  is  Kant ;  and  the  general  success  with  which 
he  has  applied  it,  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  demur  to 
many  of  the  particular  conclusions  which  his  philosophy  would 
establish. 

1  JnteSeef  tea/ P(nMr«,£fl««7vi.  chap.  ri.   CoU,  t  Inquiry  eoneeming  the  Human  Understand* 

Worksy  pp.  455,  456.    Reld  has  several  other  tn^ ,  (  It.    PkOosophical  WorkSj  vol.  iv.  p.  42.  — 

passages  to  the  same  efltet  in  the  same  chapter  Ed. 
at  this  Essay. 
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But  though  it  be  now  generally  acknowledged,  by  the  profonndest 

thinkers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  all  our 
riiiiosophera  divid-  knowledge  into  the  produce  of  experience,  ex- 
ed  In  regard  to  whmt  temal  or  internal,  and  that  a  certain  complement 
S°  »'"'uium«^  of  cognitions  must  be  allowed  as  having  their 
and  what  aa  modiflca-  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle 
tions  of  the  ultimate.        itself",  they  are  not  at  one  in  regard  to  those 

which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  ultimate  and 
elemental,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications 

or  combinations  of  these.     Keid  and  Stewart, 

Keid  and  Stewart       (the  former  in  particular),  have  been  considered 

have  been  censured       ^g  ^^^  ^^y  jj^  their  admission  of  primary  laws ; 

mission  of  flret  prin-  ^°^  ^^  must  be  allowed  that  the  censure,  in  some 
cipies.  instances,  is  not  altogether  unmerited.     But  it 

ought  to  be"  recollected,  that  those  who  thus 
agree  in  reprehension  are  not  in  unison  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
censure ;  and  they  wholly  forget  that  our  Scottish  philosophers  made 
no  pretension  to  a  final  analysis  of  the  primary  laws  of  human  rea- 
son, —  that  they  thought  it  enough  to  classify  a  certain  number  of 
cognitious  as  native  to  the  mind,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to 

resolve  these  into  simpler  elements.    "  The  most 

vindkaHon.'^  ^^  "'^^'      general  phajnomena,"  says  Dr.  Reid,^  "we  can 

reach,  are  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature.  So 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the  most  general  facts 
relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which  include  a  great  many 
particular  facts  under  them.  And  if,  in  any  case,  we  should  give  the 
name  of  a  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phaenomenon,  which  human 
industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there  is  no  great 
hann  done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
M'hcn  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contained  and  com- 
prehended in  it."  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced 
the  same  remark.  "The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the 
thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings ;  but,  if  we 
stop  where  we  can  trace  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time 
trace  it  farther."*    The  same  view  has  been  likewise  well  stated  by 

Mr.  Stewart.*     "In  all  the  other  sciences,  the 
ewart  quote    to      proffress  of  discoverv  has  been  ^adual,  from  the 

the  same  effect  i       o  </  o  ,,  ' 

less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ; 
and  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  i^  in  this  science,  which  but  a  few 

1  Inquiry^  chap.  yi.  f  18,  Workn^  p.  168.  —  Ed.        8  Thilottophieal  Simyt,  Prel.  Diti.  o.  i.  IFbrfca. 

2  /n^Kfry  into  the  Human  Muid^  0.  i.  §  2.     rol.  t.  p  lis.    Cf.  EUmnas^  vol.  1.  0.  ▼.  p.  2,  f 
Worksy  p.  99.  —  £o.  i.     Worki^  toI.  ii,  pp.  842,  818.  —  £d. 
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years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  aiicl  which  certainly  labors 
under  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step  should  all  at 
once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  comprehending  all  the  particular 
pheenomena  which  we  know.  As  the  order  established  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  seems  to  be  regulated  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  we  trace  among  the  phenomena  of  the  material  system ;  and 
as  in  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever  subject  they  may 
relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  aifected  by  the  same 
tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following  extract  from 
an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reflections. 
*  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new  metals  and 
new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The  names  that 
support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the  experiments  de- 
cisive. If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no  single  proposition 
in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But  whether  all  these  are 
really  simple  substances,  or  compounds  not  yet  resolved  into  their 
elements,  is  what  the  authors  themselves  cannot  possibly  assert; 
nor  would  it,  in  the  least,  diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations, 
if  future  experiments  should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken,  as 
to  the  simplicity  of  these  substances.  This  remark  should  not  be 
confined  to  later  discoveries;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those 
earths  and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.'  *  In 
the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and  the 
substance  which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to  create,  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period,  we 
have  extended  our  inquiries  and  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and  by  a  closer  obser- 
vation of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  a  small  store  of  primitive 
materials,  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was  created.' " 

That  the  list  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  reason,  which  our 

two  philosophers  have  given,  has  no  pretence  to 
tRei  and  stew-       order;  and  that  the  principles  which  its  contiiins 

art  offer  no  systematic  '  .      11      t    t         t  i  1  .  . 

deduction  of  the  pri-  ^re  not  systematically  deduced  by  any  ambitious 

mwy  eiemenu  of  hu-  process  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  is  no  valid 

mmn  wason,  is  no  valid  ground  of  disparagement.     In  fact,  which  of  the 

^ their  labors.  vaunted  classifications  of  these  primitive  truths 

can  stand  the  test  of  criticism  ?    The  most  cele- 

» 

brated,  and  by  far  the  most  ingenious,  of  these, — the  scheme  of 
Kant, — though  the  truth  of  its  details  may  be  admitted,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  affording  either  a  necessary  deduction  or  a 
natural  arrangement  of  our  native  cognitions ;  and  the  reduction  of 
these  to  system  still  remains  a  problem  to  be  resolved. 
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In  point  of  fact,  philosophers  have  not  yet  purified  the  antecedent 

conditions  of  the  problem, — have  not  yet  estab- 
no™lrt«w  "hed  thi  ^^^^^^  ^^^  principles  on  whicli  its  solution  ought 
principle  on  which  our  to  be  Undertaken.  And  here  I  would  solicit 
aitimate  cogiiitiona  your  attention  to  a  circumstancc,  which  shows 
•re  to  be  ciii««ifled,      j^^^  f^^  philosophers  are  still  removed  from  the 

•nd  reduced  to  gyrtem.  *  i.-        .       i      .  .  t.    •  i 

prospect  of  an  ultimate  decision.  It  is  agreed, 
that  the  quality  of  necessity  is  that  which  discriminates  a  native 
from  an  adventitious  element  of  knowledge.  When  we  find,  there- 
fore, a  cognition  which  contains  this  discriminative  quality,  we  are 
entitled  to  lay  it  down  as  one  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
as  a  generalization  from  experience.  This  I  admit.  But  when 
philosophere  lay  it  down  not  only  as  native  to  the  mind,  but  as  a 
positive  and  immediate  datum  of  an  intellectual  power,  I  demur. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a 
rJt^^^y^^^yl  cognition  may  depend  on  two  different  and 
»8  it  results  from  a  Opposite  principles,  inasmuch  as  it  may  either 
power,  or  from  a  pow-  be  the  rcsult  of  a  powcr,  or  of  a  poworlessness, 
erie«»ue^ofmind.  ^^  ^j^^  thinking  principle.    In  the  one  case,  it 

The  flrat  order  of      will  be  a  Positive,  in  the   other  a  Negative, 
Necessity, -the  Tori-      necessity.    'Let  us  take  examples  of  these  oppo- 

tive,  — illustrated,    by  .  "^  i»  .  . 

the  act  of  Perception.  ^^^®  cages.  In  an  act  of  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, I  think,  and  cannot  but  think,  that  I  and 
that  something  different  from  me  exist,  —  in  other  words,  that  my 
perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  ego,  exists,  and  that  the  object 
of  my  perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  non-ego,  exists.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  pronounce  Existence  to  be  a  native  cognition, 
because  I  find  that  I  cannot  think  except  under  the  condition  of 
thinking  all  that  I  am  conscious  of  to  exist.  Existence  is  thus  a 
form,  a  category  of  thought.  But  here,  though  I  cannot  but  think 
existence,  I  am  conscious  of  this  thought  as  an  act  of  power,  —  an 
act  of  intellectual  force.  It  is  the  result  of  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness. 
In   like   manner,  when  I  think  2X2  =  4,  the  thought,  though 

inevitable,  is  not  felt  as  an  imbecility ;  we  know 

By  an   arithmetical        .  i     •        i  •  -»    «  « 

example  *^  ^  ^'^^'  ^°">  ^^  ^^®  perception  ot  the  truth, 

though  the  act  be  necessary,  the  mind  is  con- 
scious that  the  necessity  does  not  arise  from  impotence.  On  the 
contrary,  we  attribute  the  same  necessity  to  God.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  a  class  of  natural  cognitions,  which  we  may  properly  view 
as  so  many  positive  exertions  of  the  mental  vigor,  and  the  cognitions 
of  this  class  we  consider  as  Positive.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
notion  of  Exbtence  and  its  modifications,  the  principles  of  Identity, 
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and  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle,  the  intuitions  of  Space 
and  Time,  etc. 

But  besides  these,  there  are  other  necessary  forms  of  thought, 

which,  by  all  philosophers,  have  been  regarded 

The  Mcond  order  of      jjg  standing  precisely  on  the  same  footing,  which 

^     lL\~^  ^     *^       to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.    In 

thre.    This  not  recog-  "^ 

niaed  by  phiiorophew.  place  of  being  the  result  of  a  i)ower,  the  neces- 
sity which  belongs  to  them  is  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  impotence  of  our  faculties.  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
nothing  could  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  arrogate  to  these 
negative  inabilities,  the  dignity  of  positive  energies.  Every  rule  of 
philosophizing  would  be  violated.  The  law  of  Parcimony  pre- 
scribes, that  principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity, 
and  that  an  hypothetical  force  be  not  postulated  to  explain  a  phcc- 
Domenon  which  can  be  better  accounted  for  by  an  admitted  impo- 
tence. The  phcenomenon  of  a  heavy  body  rising  from  the  earth, 
may  warrant  us  in  the  assumption  of  a  special  power ;  but  it  would 
surely  be  absurd  to  devise  a  special  power  (that  is,  a  power  besides 
gravitation)  to  explain  Wie  phsenomenon  of  its  descent. 
Now,  that  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  constitutes  a  great 

negative  principle,  to  w)*ich  sundry  of  the  most 
important^  phaBUomepif  of  intelligence  may  be 


referred,  appears  to  me  incontestaWCyand  though  the  discussion  is 
one  somewhat  abstract,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  nature  and  application  of  this  principle. 

I  begin  by  the  statement  of  certain  principles,  to  which  it  is 

necessary  in  the  sequel  to  refer. 

Principle  reftrred  The  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  words 

to  in  the  diMUBBion.  tj^g  supreme  law  of  thought,  is  what  is  called 

1.  The  Law  of  Non-      the  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  more  correctly 

Contr»diction.  the  principle  of  Non-Contradiction.  *    It  is  this : 

A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time, 
'^  Alpha  est^  Alpha  non  est,  are  propositions  which  cannot  both  be 
true  at  once.    A  second  fundamental  law  of  thought,  or  rather  the 

principle  of  Contradiction  viewed  in  a  certain 
eiaded  Middle.  '  ^P^ct,  is  called  the  principle  of  Excluded  Mid- 
dle, or,  more  ftiUy,  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  between  two  Contradictories.  A  thing  either  is  or  it  is  not, 
— -4t^  est  Alpha  aut  non  est ;  there  is  no  medium ;  one  must  be 
true,  both  cannot.  These  principles  require,  indeed  admit  ofj  no 
proo£    They  prove  everything,  but  are  proved  by  nothing.    When 

1  See  Api>endix,^~£D. 
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I,  therefore,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  laws  by  name,  you  will 
know  to  what  principle  I  refer. 

Now,  then,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized 

by  philosophers,  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  tinio 

Grand  law  of  by  its  application  to  the  phaenomena :  That  all 
thought,— That     the      ^|jj^^  jg  donccivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two 

conceivable     liea    be-  ^  ...  ^      t   ^  /•         i       ^i 

tween  two  contradio-  extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other, 
toiy  extremes.  Cannot  both  be  true,  biit  of  which,  as  mutual 

contradictories,  one  must.  For  example,  we 
conceive  space,  —  we  cannot  but  conceive  space.  I  admit,  therefore, 
that  Space,  indefinitely,  is  a  positive  and  necessary  form  of  thought. 

But  when  philosophers  convert  the  fact,  that  we 
Eirtabiished  and  ii-       cannot  but  think  spacc,  or,  to  express  it  differ- 

lustrated,  bv  reference  ai       -i-    *  ui      x      •        .^  xi  •    ^ 

•  ently,  that  w^e  are  unable  to  imagine  anything 

Maximum.  out  of  Space, — when  philosophers,  I  say,  convert 

this  fact  with  the  assertion,  that  we  have  a  no- 
tion,—  a  positive  notion,  of  absolute  or  of  infinite  space,  they  assume, 
not  only  what  is  not  contained  in  the  plucnomenon,  nay,  they  assume 
what  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  phsenomenon  manifests.     It  is 

])lain,  that  space  must  either  be  bounded  or  not 
orTofbollLl^""'^'*      bounded.    These  are  contradictory  alternatives ; 

on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  they  cannot 
both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must 
be  true.  This  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  the  primary  laws 
of  intelligence.  But  though  space  must  be  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sarily either  finite  or  infinite,  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  possibility 
neither  of  its  finitude,  nor  of  its  infinity. 
We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive  space  as  bounded, — as  finite ; 

that  is,  as  a  whole  beyond  which  there  is  no  fur- 
Space  aa  absolutely       ^|^^j.  gpj^^.^*     Every  One  is  conscious  that  this  is 

bounded     inconceiva-        .  *  _.  .      j«   ^        i        xl 

^j^  impossible.    It  contradicts  also  the  supposition 

of  space  as  a  necessary  notion ;  for  if  we  could 
imagine  space  as  a  terminated  sphere,  and  that  sphere  not  itself 
enclosed  in  a  surrounding  space,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  think 
everj'thing  in  space ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  did  imagine  this  ter- 
minated sphere  as  itself  in  space,  in  that  case  we  should  not  have 
actually  conceived  all  space  as  a  bounded  whole.  The  one  contradic- 
tory is  thus  found  inconceivable ;  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  posi- 
tively limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  powerless  to  realize  in  thought 
the  possibility  of  the  opposite  contradictory ;  we  cannot  conceive 
space  as  infinite,  as  without  limits.  You  may  launch  out  in  thought 
beyond  the  solar  walk,  you  may  transcend  in  fancy  even  the  universe 
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of  matter,  and  rise  from  sphere  to  sphere  in  the  region  of  empty 

space,  until  imagination  sinks  exhausted ;  —  with 
Spa^e  OB  infinitely       ^  ^j^-g  ^^^^  ^^^.^  j^^^^  ^    You  have  never 

unbounded  incouoeir-  /»    •  i  . 

,jjj^  gone  beyond  the  finite,  you  have  attained  at  best 

only  to  the  indefinite,  and  the  indefinite,  how- 
ever expanded,  is  still  always  the  finite.  As  Pascal  energetically 
says,  "Inflate  our  conceptions  as  we  may,  with  all  the  finite  possible 
we  cannot  make  one  atom  of  the  infinite."^  "The  infinite  is  infin- 
itely incomprehensible."'  Now,  then,  both  con- 
Though  both  these  tradictories  are  equally  inconceivable,  and  could 
contradictory  aitemt-      ^^  ^^-^^  ^^^  attention  to  One  alone,  we  should 

tiTes   are    inconceiva-         ,  .       ,  ,  ...  -i     i  -i  i 

We,  one  or  other  is  yet        ^^^^  ^^  ^t  OnCO  impossible  and  absurd,  and  sup- 
necessary,  pose  its  unknown  opposite  as  necessarily  true. 

But  as  we  not  only  can,  but  are  constrained  to 
consider  both,  we  find  that  both  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and 
yet,  though  unable  to  view  either  as  possible,  we  are  forced  by  a 
higher  law  to  admit  that  one,  but  one  only,  is  necessary. 

That  the   conceivable   lies  always  between  two   inconceivable 

extremes,  is  illustrated  by  every  other  relation 
Space,  20,  as  a  Mhii-       ^^  thought.     We  have  found  the  maximum  of 

space  incomprehensible,  can  we  comprehend  its 
minimum?     This  is  equally  impossible.     Here,  likewise,  we  recoil 
from  one  inconceivable  contradictory  only  to  infringe  upon  another. 
Let  us  take  a  portion  of  space  however  small,  we  can  never  con- 
ceive it  as  the  smallest.     It  is  necessarily  ex- 
An  absolute  mini-      tended,  and  may,  consequently,  be  divided  into 

mam  of  space,  and  its  \    1/*  ..  j  i.      x»  ^i_  1.    1 

infinite     divisibiiit         ^  ^^  quarters,  and  each  of  these  halves  or 

•like  inconceivable.         quarters  may  again  be  divided  into  other  halves 

or  quarters,  and  this  ad  infinity 7n.  But  if  we 
are  unable  to  construe  to  our  mind  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
minimum  of  space,  ^e  can  as  little  represent  to  ourselves  the  possi- 
bility of  an  infinite  divisibility  of  any  extended  entity. 

In  like  manner  Time;  —  this  is  a  notion  even  more  universal 

than  space,  for  while  we  exempt  from  occupying 
Further  illustration      ^  ^^  ^j^^  energies  of  mind,  we  are  unable  to 

by  reference  to  Time;  .         ,.  ^  •  ^-  mu 

— p  as  a  Maximum.        conceive  these  as  not  occupying  time.     Ihus, 

we  think  everything,  mental  and  material,  as 
in  time,  and  out  of  time  we  can  think  nothing.  But,  if  we  attempt 
to  comprehend  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  find  that  thought 

1  Ptnsies,  Premiire  Partie,  art.  ir.  1,  (vol.  U.  des  atomes,  an  prix  de  la  r6alitA  dee  choses.** 

p.  64  Faugdre. )  PascaPs  words  are :  — '  *  Nous  —  Ed  . 

arons  beau  enfler  nos  conceptions  au  deli  des  S  Und,  Sec.  Part.,  art.  iii.  1.  —  £d. 
espaoes  imaginables;   nous  n'enfantona  que 
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is  hedged  in  between  two  incoinprehensibles.   Let  us  try  the  whole. 

And  here  let  us  look  back, — let  us  consider  time  a  parte  ante. 

And  here  we  may  surely  flatter  ourselves  that 
I  Time, « ,H«^.  ««/*,       ^.^  g^jj^jj  y^^  jjIjI^  ^^  conceive  time  as  a  whole, 

as  an  absolute  whole,         «       ,  ,  ,  .     ,   -.  -.•.-• 

Inconceivable.  ^^^  ^^^®  ^®  have  the  past  period  bounded  by 

the  present;  the  past  cannot,  therefore,  be 
infinite  or  eternal,  for  a  bounded  infinite  i^  a  contradiction.  But 
we  shall  deceive  oureelves.  We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive 
time  as  commencing;  we  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves  time 
under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termination, 
but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly,  than  that 
it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think  without  thought,  as  to  con- 
strue to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, of  time,  that  is,  a  beginning  and  an  end  beyond  which,  time 
is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Goad  imagination  to  the  utmost,  it 
still  sinks  paralyzed  within  the  bounds  of  time,  and  time  survives 
as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we  annihilate  the 

univei-se.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conce[)t  of 
ime.  as  an  n  n  to  ^^  ^j^^^^  ,^^  witliout  limit,  —  without  comuience- 

rvgresa,  inconceivable.         ■*  , 

ment,  is  equally  impossible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realized  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought  of  finite  times,  and  such 
an  addition  would  itself  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment. 
If  we  dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substi- 
tuting the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can 
be  more  opposed.  The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time 
involves,  likewise,  the  aflinnation,  that  an  infinite  time  has,  at  every 
moment,  already  run ;  that  is,  it  imi)lies  the  contradiction,  that  an 

infinite   has    been   completed.      For  tlie   same 
8.  Time,  as  an  infl-      reasons,  wc  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infinite 

nite   progress,  Incon-  \'^     ^-u     '    a    '*.  j 

^^.^jjjg  progress  of  time  ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and 

the  infinite  progress  taken  together,  involve  the 
triple  contradiction  of  an  infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  com- 
mencing, and  of  two  infinities,  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Now  take  the  parts  of  time,  —  a  moment,  for 
Time,  2'>,  ns  a  Mini-       instance ;  this  we  must  conceive,  as  either  divisi- 

mum.     The  moment        i  i      ^      •    /•    .^  ^i     ^    -^    •  j  /•       _x   • 

of  time  either  divisi-  ^^®  *^  infinity,  or  that  it  18  made  up  of  certain 

bie  to  infinity,  or  com-  absolutely  smallest  parts.    One  or  other  of  these 

posed  of  certain  abso-  contradictories  must  be  the  case.     But  each  is, 

luteiy  smallest  parts.  ^^        equally  inconceivable.    Time  is  a  proten- 

Both  altemaUves   in-  .  *     .  ,  ,  L     c^ 

conceivable.  ^^^^  quantity,  and,  consequently,  any  part  ol  it, 

however  small,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction, 
be   imagined   as   not   divisible   into   parts,  and  these  parts  into 

67 
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others  ad  infinitum.  But  the  opposite  alternative  is  equally  impos- 
sible; we  cannot  think  this  infinite  division.  One  is  necessarily 
true ;  but  neither  can  be  conceived  possible.  It  is  on  the  inability 
of  the  mind  to  conceive  either  the  ultimate  indivisibility,  or  the  end- 
less divisibility  of  space  and  time,  that  the  arguments  of  the  Eleatic 
Zeno  against  the  possibility  of  motion  are  founded,  —  arguments 
which  at  least  show,  that  motion,  however  certain  .is  a  fact,  cannot 
be  conceived  possible,  as  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

The  same  principle  could  be  shown  in  various  other  relations, 

but  what  I  have  now  said  is,  I  presume,  sufli- 

Thia  grand  principiis       cicnt  to  make  vou  understand  its  import.     Xow 

called  the  Law  of  the       the  law  of  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 

°     °"    '      ,,  relation  bounded  bv  the  inconceivable,  I  cull  the 

The  counter  opinion  "^  ^  ' 

founded  on  vngueuew       ^j^vvi^  of  the  Conditioned.     You  will  find  many 

and  couf\ibiou.  philosophers  who  hohl  an  oi3inion  tlie  reverse 

of  this,  —  maintaining   that   the   absolute   is  a 

native  or  necessary  notion  of  intelligence.     This,  I  conceive,  is  an 

opinion  founded  on  vagueness  and  confusion.    They  tell  us  we  have 

a  notion  of  absolute  or  infinite  space,  of  absolute  or  infinite  time. 

But  they  do  not  tell  us  in  which  of  the  opposite  contradictories  this 

notion  is  realized.     Though  these  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  and 

though  both  are  only  negations  of  the  conceivable  on  its  opposite 

poles,  they  confound  together  these  exclusive  inconceivnbles  into  a 

single  notion ;  suppose  it  positive,  and  baptize  it  with  the  name  of 

absolute.     The  sum,  therefore,  of  what  I  have 
Sum  of  the  author's       ^^^^  ^^,^^^^  j      ^^^^  ^j^^   Conditioned   is   that 

doctrine. 

which  is  alone  conceivable  or  cogitable;  the 
Unconditioned,  that  which  is  inconceivable  or  incogitablc.  The 
conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes  or  poles; 
and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of  them  unconditioned,  each 
of  them  inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclusive  or  contradictory  of 
the  other.  Of  these  two  repugnant  opj)osites,  the  one  is  that  of 
Unconditional  or  Absolute  Limitation ;  the  other  that  of  Uncon- 
ditional or  Infinite  Illimitation.  The  one  we  may,  therefore,  in 
general  call  the  Absolutely  Unconditioned,  the  other,  the  Infinitely 
Unconditioned;  or,  more  simply,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite; 
the  tenn  absolute  expressing  that  which  is  finished  or  comj>lete,  the 
term  infinite  that  M'hich  cannot  be  terminated  or  concluded.  These 
terms,  which,  like  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  themselves,  philosopher 
have  confounded,  ought  not  only  to  bo  distinguishe<l,  but  oj)posed 
as  contradictory.  The  notion  of  either  uncon<litioned  is  negative : 
—  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  can  each  only  be  conceived  as  a 
negation  of  the  thinkable.    In  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and 
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infinite  wc  have  no  conception  at  all.  On  the  subject  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned,—  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  at 
present  further  to  dilate. 

I  shall  only  add  in  conclusion,  that,  as  this  is  the  one  true,  it  is 

the  only  orthodox,  inference.     "We  must  believe 

The  EOthort  doctrine         \^  ^XxH  infinity  of  God  ;  but  the  infinite  God  can- 
both  the  one  tme  and  ^1  •       a1_  X  T       '-t    X*  c  r         1 

1     rthod     hi-      "        y  "^  ^^         present  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ference.  tics,  bo  comprehended  or  conceived.     A  Deity 

understood,  would  be  no  Deity  at  all ;  and  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say  that  God  only  is  as  wc  arc  able  to  think  Ilim  to 
be.  We  know  God,  according  to  the  finitude  of  our  faculties ;  but 
we  believe  much  that  we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  The 
Infinite,  the  infinite  God,  is  what,  to  use  .the  words  of  Pascal,  is 
infinitely  inconceivable.  Faith,  —  Belief,  —  is  the  organ  by  which 
we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  In  this  all  Divines 
and  Philosophers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  found  to  coincide ;  and 
the  few  who  assert  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  do  this  on 
the  daring,  the  extravagant,  the  paradoxical  supposition,  either  that 
Human  Reason  is  identical  w^ith  the  Divine,  or  that  Man  and  the 
Absolute  are  one. 

The  assertion  has,  however,  sometimes  been  hazarded,  through  a 

mere  mistake  of  the  object  of  knowledge  or  con- 

but  only  inade«iuateiy  cdgc,  which  was  not  knowu ;  as  if  that  could  be 
thought,  ia  contradio-       ^^  object  of  Conception  which  was  not  conceived. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  infinite  is  known  or 
conceived,  though  only  a  part  of  it  (and  every  part,  be  it  observed, 
is  ipso /acta  finite)  can  be  apprehended;  and  Aristotle's  definition 
of  the  infinite  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  disregard  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  infinite,  qua  infinite,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
understanding.^  To  say  that  the  infinite  can  be  thought,  but  only 
inadequately  thought,  is  a  contradiction  in  adjecto  ;  it  is  the  same 
as  saying,  that  the  infinite  can  be  known,  but  only  known  as  finite. 
The  Scriptures  exi)licitly  declare  that  the  infinite  is  for  us  now 
incognizable ;  —  they  declare  that  the  finite,  and  the  finite  alone,  is 
within  our  reach.  It  is  said  (to  cite  one  text  out  of  many),  that 
"  note  I  know  in  jmrt^^  (L  e,  the  finite)  ;  "but  tlien'^  {i.  e.  in  the  life  to 
come)  "  shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known "^  {i.  e  .without  limitation).' 

1  Phys.  i.  4,  6  (Bekkcr) :  T^  H^y  Airtipoi^  f  gAov  and  r/XfiOK ;  for  it  is  added  ;  —  Ow  «* 

Ikvupov  &yyoKrrov,      The  definition  occurs,  firfity   ^{»,    roth*    iarl  r^Actoi^  koI    &Ao9 

Phys.  iil.  6,  11:  "Aircifwv  /uiv  oJv  iirrly  ot  See  2>mcii«ioiij,  p.  27.  —  Ed. 
itotA    wochi^    Xaii^ovcuf   alti   rt   Kafiui^         8  1  CbnniAiani,  xiii.  12. 

#         ^»       »,    .1.     ^_  .  J  *«-  3  See  Appendix,  III.  —  Ed. 

(ffTu^  t^m.    To  the  Ktrtipotf  ig  oppoaed  the  f«~        » 


LECTURE    XXXIX. 

THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY.— LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  IN 

ITS  AITLICATIONS.  — CAUSALITY. 

I  HAVE   been  desirous  to  expLoin  to  you  the  principle  of  the 

Conditioned,  as  out  of  it  we  are  able  not  only 
L»w  of  the  Condi-      ^Q  explain  the  hallucination  of  the  Absolute,  but 

tioned  in  its  applica-  ,  ^   .  ^  ^  ,  i  ., , 

^^^  to  solve  some  of  the  most  momentous,  ana  hith- 

erto most  puzzling,  problems  of  mind.  In  par- 
ticular, this  principle  affords  us,  I  think,  a  solution  of  the  two  greiit 
intellectual  principles  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  of  Substance  and 
Phenomenon  or  Accident.  Both  are  only  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conditioned,  in  different  relations. 

Of  all  questions  in  the  liistoiy  of  philosophy,  that  concerning  the 

nature  and  genealogy  of  the  notion  of  Causality, 
Caiuiaiity-thcprob.      -     perhaps,  the  most  famous;  and  I  shall  en- 

lem,  and  attempts  at         _     *  .  i         •         -^i  i 

^^^^^  deavor  to  give  you  a  comprehensive,  though 

necessarily  a  very  summary,  view  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  its  solution. 
This,  however  imperfect  in  detail,  may  not  bo  without  advantage ; 
for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  work  a  generalized 
survey  of  the  various  actual  and  possible  opinions  on  the  subject.  • 
But  before   proceeding  to   consider  the   different   attempts   to 

explain  the  phaenomenon,  it  is  proper  to  state 
The  phenomenon  of      ^^^  ^^  determine  what  the  phenomenon  to  be 

Causality,  —  vrhat  ^  , 

explained  really  is.  Nor  is  this  superfluous,  for 
we  shall  find  that  some  philosophers,  instead  of  accommodating 
their  solutions  to  the  problem,  have  accommodated  the  problem  to 
their  solutions. 

^When  we  are  aware  of  something  which  begins  to  be,  we  are, 
by  the  necessity  of  our  intelligence,  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
has  a  Cause.  But  what  does  the  expression,  that  it  has  a  cause, 
signify  ?    If  we  analyze  our  thought,  we  shall  find  that  it  simply 

1  Cf.  DisatMsioHi,  p.  009.  —  Ed. 
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means,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  any  new  existence  to  commence, 

therefore,  all  that  now  is  seen  to  arise  under 

What  appears  to  us      a  ncw  appearance  had  previously  an  existence 

to  bcKin  to  be,  is  nee      ^nder  a  prior  form.     We  are  utterly  unable  to 

e^oarily  thought  by  OS  t         •        i  i         •,  .,  .,.  /.     t 

as  having  previously  realizQ  m  thouglit  the  possibility  of  the  cora- 
exi«ted  under  another  plement  of  existence  being  either  increased  or 
^<>"°-  diminished.     "We  are  unable,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

conceive  nothing  becoming  something,  —  or,  on 
the  other,  something  becoming  nothing.  When  God  is  said  to 
create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this  to  thought  by  supposing 
that  He  evolves  existence  out  of  Himself;  we  view  the  Creator  as 
the  cause  of  the  universe.  "  Ex  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
re verti,''  *  exi)resses,  in  its  purest  form,  the  whole  intellectual  phae- 
nomenon  of  causality. 

There  is  thus  conceived  an  absolute  tautology'  between  the  effect 

and  its  causes.    We  think  the  causes  to  contain 
Hence  an  absolute      all  that  is  contained  in  the  effect;  the  effect  to 

tautology  between  the  ,    .  ^,  .  i  •  i  ^  ^   •       i  •     ^i 

eiTect  and  ite  causes.  Contain  nothing  which  was  not  contained  in  the 
This  illustrated.  causcs.     Take  an  example.    A  neutral  salt  is  an 

effect  of  the  conjunction  of  an  acid  and  alkali. 
Here  we  do  not,  and  here  we  cannot,  conceive  that,  in  effect,  any 
new  existence  has  been  added,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  has 
been  taken  away.  But  another  example: — Gunpowder  is  the  effect 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  these  three  sub- 
stances are  again  the  effect,  —  result,  of  simpler  constituents,  and 
these  constituents  again  of  simpler  elements,  either  known  or  con- 
ceived to  exist.  Now,  in  all  this  scries  of  compositions,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  aught  begins  to  exist.  The  gunpowder,  the  last 
compound,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  contains  precisely  the  same 
quantum  of  existence  that  its  ultimate  elements  contained,  prior  to 
their  combination.  Well,  we  explode  the  powder.  Can  we  con- 
ceive that  existence  has  been  diminished  by  the  annihilation  of  a 
single  element  previously  in  being,  or  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  single  element  which  was  not  heretofore  in  nature?  "Omnia 
mutantur;  nihil  interit,"* — is  what  we  think,  what  we  must  think. 
This  then  is  the  mental  phajnomenon  of  causality,  —  that  we  neces- 
sarily deny  in  thought  that  the  object  which  appears  to  begin  to  be, 
really  so  begins ;  and  that  we  necessarily  identify  its  present  with 
its  past  existence.  Here  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  know 
under  what    form,  under  what   combinations,  this   existence  was 

1  rersiu*!,  ili.  84.    fCf.  Rlxner,  Gesehichte  der  PhUosopkiey  v.  i.  p.  88,  (  62.] 

2  Ovid,  AUt.  XV.  105.  —  Ed. 
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previously  realized,  in  otlier  words,  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should 

know  what  are  the  j)articular  causes  of  the  par- 

Xot  necessary  to  the      ticular  effcct.  \  The  discovery  of  the  connection 

notion  of  Caiwaiity,       ^£  detenuinatc  causes  and  determinate  effects  is 

that  we  should  know  ,  .  t    .     t    .  i      i  11 

the  parucuiar  causes      merely  Contingent  and  individual,  — merely  the 
ofthc  particular  effect      datuiu   of  experience;    but   the  principle  that 

every  event  should  have  its  causes,  is  necessary 
and  universal,  and  is  imposed  on  us  as  a  condition  of  our  human 
intelligence  itself.  This  last  is  the  only  phainomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained.^ Nor  are  philosophers,  in  general,  really  at  variance  in  their 
statement  of  the  problem.  However  divergent  in  their  mode  of 
explanation,  they  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the  matter  to  be  explained.^ 
But  there  is  one  exception.    Dr.  Brown  has  given  a  very  different 

account  of  the  phaenomenon  in  question.     To 
Brown's  account  of      ^j^jg  statement  of  it,  I  beg  to  solicit  your  atten- 

tho   phipnomenon    of  .  ^  1  .      .,  •  1   1  t         1 

Causality.  ^^^"  >  ^^^  ^  "^®  theory  is  solely  accommodated 

to  his  view  of  the  phaenomenon,  so  his  theory 
is  refuted  by  showing  that  his  view  of  the  phaenomenon  is  errone- 
ous. To  prevent  misconception,  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  his  doctrine 
in  his  own  words :  ^ 

"  Why  is  it^  then,  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of  the  future 

to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  im- 

Brown  quoted.  1 .    ■•   • 

plied  m,  our  notion  of  power  r  A  stone  tends 
to  the  earth,  —  a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth,  —  are  not  the 
same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  firat  be  said  to  involve  the  second. 
It  is  not  to  experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for 
the  origin  of  the  belief,  but  to  some  other  principle  which  converts 
the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confi- 
dence, that  is  afterwards  to  be  physically  the  guide  of  all  our  plans 
and  actions. 

"  This  princii)le,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  itself^ 
which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our 
nature.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind 
from  which  the  experience  arises, — a  tendency,  that,  in  ever}'thing 
which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experience,  may  truly  be  termed 
instinctive ;  for  though  that  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply 
something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no  more  real  mystery  in 
it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  successions  of  thought,  which  are  all, 
in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  states,  after  existing  in  certain  other  states.    The 

I  On  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  notion         2  Phii  of  the  Human  Mindy  Lect  tI.  p.  8i, 
Causality,  see  Platner,  PhU.  Aph.  i.  $  845  e(  seq      edit.  1883. 
—  £j>. 
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belief  is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  any 
other  state  of  it,  —  a  new  feeling,  arising  in  certain  circumstances, 
as  uniformly  as,  in  certain  other  circumstances,  there  arise  other 
states  or  feelings  of  tlie  mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysteri- 
ous ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sensations  of  sweetness 
or  of  sound.  To  have  our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  hear,  but  it  is  immediately 
afterwards  to  have  those  particular  sensations;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exist  directly 
in  the  one  state  afler  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like 
manner,  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very 
feeling  of  the  moment,  to  believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is  immediately  after- 
wards to  believe  that  the  same  antecedents  will  invariably  be  fol- 
lowe<l  by  the  same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the  future  is  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory 
of  the  past,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true ;  but  what  resem- 
blance has  sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  tlie  solution  of 
a  few  particles  of  sugar  on  the  tongue ;  or  the  harmonies  of  music, 
to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air?  All  which  we  know,  in  both 
cases,  is,  that  these  successions  regularly  take  place ;  and  in  the 
regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more 
than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is 
mysterious,  or  everything  is  mysterious 

"  It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider,  What 
it  truly  is  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the 
physical  successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of 
their  similnrity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen  ?  Is  it  the  mere  series 
of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves  ?  or.  Is  it  any- 
thing more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene  and 
connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage  ? 

'^  We  see  in  nature  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall  of  a 
spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by"  the  deflagration  of 
the  gunpowder;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution, 
which  we  must  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power, 
we  believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the  same ;  that  the  deflagration 
of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invariable  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it :  in  other  words,  we  believe  the  gunpowder 
to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the  application  of  a  si)ark,  and 
a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

"  There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  in  the  train  of  events, 
however  regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
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quents  which  compose  the  train ;  and  between  which,  if  anything 
else  existed,  it  would  itself  be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we 
mean,  when  we  ascnbe  to  one  substance  a  susceptibility  of  being 
affected  by  another  substance,  is  that  a  certain  change  will  uniformly 
take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present ;  —  all  that  we  mean,  in 
like  manner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of  affecting 
another  substance,  is,  that,  where  it  is  present,  a  certain  change  will 
uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance.  Power,  in  short,  is 
significant  not  of  anything  different  from  the  invariable  antecedent 
itself  but  of  the  mere  invariableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance 
in  reference  to  some  invariable  consequent,  —  the  invariable  antece- 
dent being  denominated  a  catise^  the  invariable  consequent  an  effect. 
To  say,  that  water  luis  the  power  of  dissolving  salt,  and  to  say  that 
salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing ;  —  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  proposition, 
which  is  not  exactly  and  to  the  same  extent  enunciated  in  the  other." 

Now,  in  explaining  to  you  the  docti-ine  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  happy 
to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  late  lamented  friend.  Dr. 
Brown's  successor,  whose  metaphysical  acuteness  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities. 

"  Now,  the  distinct  and  full  purport  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  it 

will  be  observed,  is  this, — that  when  we  apply  iu 

Wilson  quoted  on      ^|^«g  ^      ^|^^  words  cause  and  power,  we  attach 

Bronrn's    doctrine    of  , 

CuwUHy.  -'  ^^  Other  meaning  to  the  terms  than  what  he  has 

explained.  By  the  word  causey  we  mean  no 
more  than  that  in  this  instance  the  spark  falling  is  the  event  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  explosion  :  including  the  belief  that  in  all  cases 
hitherto,  when  a  spark  has  fallen  on  gunpowder  (of  course,  sup- 
posing other  circumstonces  the  same),  the  gunpowder  has  kindled ; 
and  that  whenever  a  spark  shall  again  so  fall,  the  gi*ains  will  again 
take  fire.  The  present  immediate  priority,  and  the  past  and  future 
invariable  sequence  of  the  one  event  upon  the  other,  are  all  the 
ideas  that  the  mind  can  have  in  view  in  speaking  of  the  event  iu 
that  instance  as  a  cause ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  power  in  the  spark 
to  produce  this  effect,  we  mean  merely  to  express  the  invariableness 
with  which  this  has  happened  and  will  happen. 

"This  is  the  doctrine;  and  the  author  submits  it  to  this  test:  — 
'  Let  any  one,'  he  says,  *  ask  himself  what  it  is  which  he  means  by 
the  term  'power,'  and  without  contenting  himself  with  a  few  phrases 
that  signify  nothing,  reflect  before  he  give  his  answer,  —  and  he  will 
find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  similar  circum- 
stances, the  explosion  of  gun})owder  will  be  the  immediate  and 
uniform  consequence  of  the  ai)j)licatiou  of  a  spark. 
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"  This  test,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  question  can  be 
brought.  For  the  question  does  not  regard  causes  themselves,  but 
solely  the  ideas  of  cause,  in  the  human  mind.  If,  therefore,  every 
one  to  whom  this  analvsis  of  the  idea  that  is  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  ciuse,  is  proposed,  finds,  on  comparing  it  with  what 
passed  in  his  mind,  that  this  is  a  complete  and  full  account  of  his 
conception,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  point  is  made 
good.  By  that  sole  possible  test  the  analysis  is,  in  such  a  case, 
established.  If,  on  the  contrary,  when  this  analysis  is  proposed,  as 
containing  all  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  the  words  cause  and 
power,  the  minds  of  most  men  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is 
complete,  but  are  still  possessed  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  there 
is  something  more,  which  is  not  here  accounted  for,  —  then  the 
analysis  is  not  yet  established,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire, 
by  additional  examination  of  the  subject,  what  that  more  may  be. 

"  Let  us  then  apply  the  test  by  which  Dr.  Brown  proi)08es  that 
the  truth  of  his  views  shall  be  tried.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  when  we  say,  that  the  spark  has  power  to  kindle  the  gunpow- 
der,—  that  the  powder  is  susceptible  of  being  kindled  by  the  spark. 
Do  we  mean  only  that  whenever  they  come  together  this  will  hap- 
pen ?     Do  we  merely  predict  this  simple  and  certain  futurity  ? 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  power  in  one 
substance  to  produce  a  change  in  another,  and  of  a  susceptibility  of 
such  change  in  that  other,  we  express  more  than  our  belief  that  the 
change  has  taken  and  will  take  place.  There  is  more  in  our  mind 
than  a  conviction  of  the  past  and  a  foresight  of  the  future.  There 
is,  besides  this,  the  conception  included  of  a  fixed  constitution  of 
their  nature,  which  determines  the  event,  —  a  constitution,  which, 
while  it  lasts,  makes  the  event  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  objects  are  placed.  We  should  say  then,  that 
there  are  included  in  these  terms,  '  power,'  and  *  susceptibility  of 
change,'  two  ideas  which  are  not  expressed  in  Dr.  Brown's  analysis, 
—  one  of  necessity,  and  the  other  of  a  constitution  of  things,  in 
which  that  necessity  is  established.  That  these  two  ideas  are  not 
exi)ressed  in  the  tenns  of  Dr.  Brown's  analysis,  is  seen  by  quoting 
again  his  words :  — '  He  will  find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than 
that,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will 
be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
spark.' 

"  It  is  certain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Brown 
has  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  necessity  from  his  analysis."^ 

1  Prof.  WilBon,  in  BiaekwootPs  MagazitUy  vol.  xl.  p.  122  e(  uq, 
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Now  this  admirably  expresses  what  I  have  always  felt  is  the 

grand  and  fundamental  defeet  in  Dr.  Brown's 
un  amen  a    e  ec       theory,  —  a  defect  which  renders  that  theory  €tb 

in  Browu'a  theory.  "^ '  •     ^ 

mitio  worthless.  Brown  professes  to  cxj)lain 
the  phaenomenon  of  causality,  but,  previously  to  explanation,  ho 
evacuates  the  phaenomenon  of  all  that  desiderates  explanation. 
What  remains  in  the  phajnomenon,  after  the  quality  of  necessity  is 
thrown,  or  rather  silently  allowed  to  drop  out,  is  only  accidental,  — 
only  a  consequence  of  the  essential  circumstance. 

The  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  principle 

of  Causality,  in  so  far  as  that  principle  is  viewed 
Classification  of  opin-      ag  a  subjective  phenomenon,  —  as  a  judgment 

ions  ou  the  nature  and  /».ii  'j  jy  ^^    •    ^      ^  ^        j. 

.  .     r  *i     i»  •    J       of  the  human  mmd,  —  fall  mto  two  ffreat  cate- 

oiigin  of  the   rrinci-  '  ^ 

pie  of  Causality.  gories.     The  firet   category  (A)    comprehends 

those  theories  which  consider  this  principle  as 
Empirical  or  a  posteriori,  that  is,  as  derived  from  experience ;  the 
other  (B)  comprehends  those  which  view  it  as  Pure  or  a  priori^ 
that  is,  as  a  condition  of  intelligence  itself.  These  two  primary 
genera  are,  however,  sevenilly  subdivided  into  various  subordinate 
classes. 

The  former  category  (A),  under  which  this  principle  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of  experience,  contains  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  the 
causal  judgment  may  be  supposed  founded  either  (a)  on  an  Orig- 
inal, or  (b)  on  a  Derivative,  cognition.  Each  of  these  again  is 
divided  into  two,  according  as  the  principle  is  supposed  to  have  an 
objective,  or  a  subjective,  origin.  In  the  fonner  case,  that  is,  whei*e 
the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  original  and  underived,  it  is  Object- 
ive, or  rather  Objectivo-Objective,  when  held  to  consist  in  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  power  or  efficacy  of  causes  in  the  external 
and  internal  worlds  (1) ;  and  Subjective,  or  rather  Objectivo-Sub- 
jective,  when  viewed  as  given  in  a  self-consciousness  alone  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  our  own  volitions  (2).  In  the  latter  case,  that 
is,  where  the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  derivative,  if  objective,  it 
is  viewed  as  a  product  of  Induction  and  Generalization  (3) ;  if  sub- 
jective, of  Association  and  Custom  (4). 

In  like  manner,  the  latter  category  (B),  under  which  the  causal 
principle  is  considered  not  as  a  result,  but  as  a  condition,  of  experi- 
ence, is  variously  divided  and  subdivided.  In  the  first  place,  the 
opinions  under  this  category  fall  into  two  classes,  inasmuch*  as  some 
regard  the  causal  judgment  (c)  as  an  Ultimate  or  Primary  law  of 
mind,  while  others  regard  it  (d)  as  a  Secondary  or  Denved.  Those 
who  hold  the  former  doctrine,  in  viewing  it  as  a  simple  original 
principle,  hold  likewise  that  it  is  a  positive  act,  —  an  affirmative 
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(latum,  of  intelligence.  This  class  is  finally  subdivided  into  two 
oj)inions.  For  some  hold  that  the  causal  judgment,  as  necessary, 
is  given  in  what  they  call  "the  principle  of  Causality,"  that  is,  the 
principle  which  declares  that  everything  which  begins  to  be,  must 
have  its  cause  (5) ;  whilst  at  least  one  philosopher,  without  explic- 
itly denying  that  the  causal  judgment  is  necessary,  would  identify 
it  with  the  principle  of  our  "Expectation  of  the  Constancy  of 
nature  "  (G). 

Those  who  hold  that  it  can  be  analyzed  into  a  higher  principle, 
also  hold  that  it  is  n^t  of  a  positive  but  of  a  negative  character. 
These,  however,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  By  some  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  principle  of  Causality  can  be  resolved  into  the 
])rinciple  of  Contradiction  (7),  which,  as  I  formerly  stated  to  you, 
ought  in  propriety  to  be  called  the  principle  of  Non-Contindiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  (though  it  never  has  been)  argued, 
that  the  judgment  of  Causality  can  be  analyzed  into  what  I  called 
the  principle  of  the  Conditioned,  —  the  principle  of  Relativity  (8).- 
To  one  or  the  other  of  these  eight  heads,  all. the  doctrines  that  have 
been  actually  maintained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principle  in 
question,  may  be  referred  ;  and  the  classification  is  the  better  worthy 
of  your  attention,  Jis  in  no  work  will  you  find  any  attempt  at  even 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  theories,  actual  and  possible,  on  this 
subject.^ 

An  adequate  discussion  of  these  several  heads,  and  a  special  con- 
sideration of  the   differences  of  the   individual 

These  eight  doc-  opinions  which  they  comprehend,  would  far  ex- 
tr  nw  coubi  ere  ^^^^^  ^^^  liiuits.     I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my- 

gvuoral.  ,  •' 

self  to  a  few  observations  on  the  value  of  these 
eiglit  doctrines  in  general,  without  descending  to  the  particular 
modifications  under  which  they  have  been  maintained  by  particular 
philosophers. 

Of  these,  the  first, — that  which  asserts  that  we  have  a  perception 

of  the  causal  agency,  as  we  have  a  perception  of 
I.  ohjcctivoobjcc      ^^^  existence  of  external  objects,  —  this  opinion 

tivc     and    UbjecUvo-  i  •  \-  lu    *l. 

Subjective.  bas  bccn  always  held  m  combmation  with  the 

ivrciption  of  caueai      sccoud,  —  that  wliich  maintains  tliat  we  are  self- 

effickuoy,     external      conscious  of  cfiiciency ;  though  the  second  has 

been  frequently  held  by  philosophers  who  have 
abandoned  the  first  as  untenable. 

Considering  them  together,  that  is,  as  forming  the  opinion  that 
we  directly  and  immediately  apprehend  the  efficiency  of  causes,  both 

1  A  Tabular  View  of  the  Theories  in  regard  to  the  Frinciple  of  Causality  will  be  found  oa 
the  next  page. 
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external  and  internal,  —  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  two  objections. 

The  first  is,  that  we  have  no  such  apprehen- 
e  ut       on       o      QiQn  —  no  such  knowledge ;  the  second,  that  if 

we  had,  this  being  merely  empirical, —  merely 
conversant  with  individual  instances,  could  never  account  for  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality  which  accompanies  the  judg- 
ment of  causality.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  we  have  no  perception  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  in  the  external  world.  For  example, 
when  one  billiard-ball  is  seen  to  strike  another,  we  perceive  only 
that  the  impulse  of  the  one  is  followed  by  the  motion  of  the  other, 
but  have  no  i)erception  of  any  force  or  efliciency  in  the  fii-st,  by 

which  it  is  connected  with  the  second,  in  the 

That   we   have   no  ,   ^.  «  ^,  tt  ^i  i  -t 

perception  of  the  con.  relation  of  causahty.      Hume  was  the  philos- 

nection  of  cau«e  and  oplier  who  decided  the  opinion  of  the  world  on 

effect  hi  the  external  this  point.     He  was  not,  howcver,  the  first  who 

world,  -  maintained  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  rcasoner  wlio  Stated 

by  Hume.  , 

it  most  clearly.  He,  however,  believed  himself 
or  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  in  this  he  was  original.  Speaking 
of  this  point,  "  I  am  sensible,"  he  says, "  that  of  all  the  paradoxes, 
which  I  have  had,  or  shall  hereafler  have,  occasion  to  advance,  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and 
that  it  is  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever 
hope  it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices 
of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconciled  to  this  doctrine,  how  often 
must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  view  of  any  two 
objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can  never  give  us  any  idea 
of  power,  or  of  a  connection  betwixt  them ;  that  this  idea  arises 
from  the  repetition  of  their  union :  that  the  repetition  neither  dis- 
covers nor  causes  anything  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only 
on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it  produces :  that  this 
customary  transition  is,  thei*efore,  the  same  with  the  power  and 
necessity ;  which  are  consequently  qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of 
objects,  and  are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceived  exter- 
nally in  bodies  ?  "  ^ 

I  could  adduce  to  you  a  whole  army  of  philosophers  previous  to 
Hume,  who  had  announced  and  illustrated  the  fact.*    As  far  as  I 

1  Ttfotise  of  Human  Nature^  v.  i.  b.  i.  p.  ill.  8,  4.     Opera,   PkU.y  i.  p.  818.    Cher.  Ramsay,  » 

$  14,  p.  29lf  orig  edit.  Fhitoi.  Prin.  of  Natural  and  Revealed  ReKgion^ 

^  Cf.  Starm,  Physiea  EUctiva^  o.  ir.  p.  168  p.  109;  GUwgoWfl748.    That  Aristotle  did  not 

(edit.  1097).    Stewart,  EUnunts^  i.  Works^  U.  acknowledge  that  sense  had  any  perception 

note  C,  p.  476,  EUments.  ii.  Works^  ill.  note  O,  of  the  caosal  connection,  is  shown  by  hii 

p.  819.  —Ed.    [See  LeClerc,  Ontologia^  o.  x.  i  denying  sense  as  principle  of  science,  t.  a. 
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have  been  able  to  trace  it,  tins  doctrine  was  first  promulgated  tow- 
ards the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
And,  before  him,  by      '^^  Bagdad,  bv  Algazel  (El  Gazeli),  a  pious  Mo- 

nammedan  philosopher,  who  not  undeservedly 
obtained  the  title  of  Imaum  of  the  World.    Algazel  did  not  deny 

the  reality  of  causation,  but  he  maintained  that 
Algazel, -probably      q^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    efficient  cause  in  nature  ;^  and 

the  first.  -  .  "^  ,        ' 

that  second  causes  were  not  properly  causes 
but  only  occasions,  of  the  effect.  That  we  have  no  percei)tion  of 
any  real  agency  of  one  body  on  another,  is  a  truth  which  has  not 
more  clearly  been  stated  or  illustrated  by  any  subsequent  philoso- 
pher than  by  him  who  first  proclaimed  it.     The  doctrine  of  Algazel 

was  adopted  by  that  great  sect  among  the  Mus- 

Mussul  man  doctors.  ,  -.^  ^  .i-i.*  t. 

sulman  doctors,  who  were  styled  those  speakmg 
in  the  law  {loquentes  in  lege)^  that  is,  the  law  of  Mohammed.    From 

the  Eastern  Schools  the  opinion  passed  to  those 
of  the  West ;  and  we  find  it  a  problem  which 
divided  the  scholastic  philosophers,  whether  God  were  the  only  effi- 
cient, or  whether  causation  could  be  attributed  to  created  exist- 
ences.*   After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  opinion  of  Algazel  was 
maintained  by  many  individual  thinkers,  though  it  no  longer  re- 
tained the  same  prominence  in  the  schools.    It  was  held,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Malebranche,'  and  his  illustration  from 
the  collision  of  two  billiard-balls  is  likewise  that 
of  Hume,  who  probably  borrowed  from  Malebranche  both  the  opin- 
ion and  the  example. 

But  there  are  many  philosophers  who  surren- 
o  jectivo-subjeo-      ^^^  ^^^^  external  perception,  and  maintain  our 

tire.      Perception   of        ,  .  . 

causal  efficiency,  in-      internal   consciousness,   of  causation  or  pow^er. 

temai.  This  opinion  was,  in  one  chapter  of  his  Essay ^* 

^^^^'  advanced  by  Locke,  and,  at  a  very  recent  date, 

it  has  been  amplified  and  enforced  with  distin- 
guished ability  by  the  late  M.  Maine  de  Bu*an,* — one  of  the  acutest 

WoT«,  (see  Post.  An.^  i.  p.  81 ;   and  161,  Zabar-  EUctiva^  c.  iv.  p.  128  et  seq.    Poiret  CEeonomia 

ella),  and  by  his  denying  that  sense  is  princi-  Divina^  i.  vi.  (  6,  p  66  el  seq.  (edit.  1706)] 

pie  of  wisdom,  as  ignorant  of  cause  (see  Metf  3  [Recherche  de  la  YMU.  1.  vi.  p.  c.  xii.] 

1.  p.  50,  and  ibi,  Fonseca.    See  also  Conimbri-  4  Book  il.  c.  xxi.  f  6  —  Ed. 

oenses,  In  Org.  ii.  4S6  )]  A  See  Exnmen  de$  Lemons  de  Philoaopkie,  f 

1  See   Averroes,    Destruetio     Destnutionis.  viii.,  NouvelUs  Considerations,  p.  241 ;  and  /W- 

Aristoulis  Opera^  Venet.  1550,  rol.  ix.  p  66.  ponses  aux  Arguments  centre  P  Apperception  Int' 

Quoted  by  Tennemann,  Oesch,  der  PHU.  vol.  mediau  d*une  Liaison  Causale  entre  U  VouUnr  et 

Tiii.  p. 406  —Ed.  la  Motion^  etc.,  Now.  Con.  p.  868  (edit  1684). 

2  [See  Biel,  In  Sent.  1.  iy.  dist.  60.  q.  1.  Cf.  Preface,  by  M.  Cousin,  p.  84;  and  Covn 

D*Ailly,  Ibid,  dist  2.  q.  28;  referred  to  by  de  V  tTtstoire  de  la  Pkdosopku  (xvlli*  Sitele)  t. 

Bchelbler,  Opera  Metapkysiea^  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  tit  iL  1.  xix.  p.  281  (edit  1829).  —  £d. 
19,  p.  124  (edit  1666).    See  also  Storm,  Physica 
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metaphysicians  of  Fiance.  On  this  doctrine,  the  notion  of  cause  is 
not  given  to  us  by  the  obsen'ations  of  external  ])ha3nomona,  which, 
as  considered  only  by  the  senses,  manifest  no  causal  efficiency,  and 
appear  to  us  only  as  successive ;  it  is  given  to  us  within,  in  reflec- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  of  our  operations  and  of  the  power  which 
exeits  them, — viz.,  the  will.  I  make  an  effort  to  move  my  arm,  and 
I  move  it.  When  we  analyze  attentively  the  phoenomenon  of  effort, 
w^hich  M.  de  Biran  considers  as  the  type  of  the  phaenomena  of  voli- 
tion, the  following  are  the  results :  —  1%  the  consciousness  of  an  act 
of  will ;  2^,  The  consciousness  of  a  motion  produced ;  3'',  A  rela- 
tion of  the  motion  to  the  volition.  And  what  is  this  relation  ?  Not 
a  simple  relation  of  succession.  The  will  is  not  for  us  a  j)ure  act 
without  efficiency,  —  it  is  a  productive  energy ;  so  that  in  a  volition 
there  is  given  to  us  the  notion  of  cause,  and  this  notion  we  subse- 
quently transport,  —  project  out  from  our  internal  activities,  into  the 
changes  of  the  external  world. 
^This  reasoning,  in  so  ftir  as  regards  the  mere  empirical  fact  of  our 

consciousness  of  causality,  in  the  relation  of  our 

Shown  to  be  unten-  .,,  .  i      /.  i«     i  ■.     . 

^ijjg  '  Will  as  moving,  and  of  our  limbs  as  moved,  is 

1.  No  con*oiou«neB8  refuted  by  the  consideration,  that  between  the 

of  causal  connection  ovcrt  fact  of  Corporeal  movement  of  which  we 

between  volition  and  ^^^  coguizaut,  and  the  internal  act  of  mental 

motion.  °       ,      ' 

determination  of  which  we  are  also  cognizant, 
there  intervenes  a  numerous  series  of  intennediate  agencies  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  can  have 
no  consciousness  of  any  causal  connection  between  the  extreme 
links  of  this  chain,  —  the  volition  to  move  and  the  limb  moving,  as 
this  hypothcijis  asserts.  No  one  is  immediately  conscious,  for  exam- 
ple, of  moving  his  arm  through  his  volition.  Previously  to  this 
ultimate  movement,  muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid  and  fluid 
pai-ts,  must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  from  consciousness,  absolutely  nothing.  A  person  stnick 
w^ith  paralysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in  his  limb  to  fulfil  the 
determinations  of  his  will;  and  it  is  only  after  having  willed  and 
finding  that  his  limbs  do  not  obey  his  volition,  that  he  learns  by  his 
exi)erience,  that  the  external  movement  does  not  follow  the  internal 
act.  But  as  the  paralytic  learns  after  the  volition,  that  his  limbs  do 
not  obey  his  mind  ;  so  it  is  only  after  volition  that  the  man  in  health 
learns,  that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates  of  his  will. 

But,  independently  of  all  this,  the  second  objection  above  men- 
tioned is  fatal  to  the  theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of 

1  See  ReUPt  WorkSf  p.  806.    iMictiw.,  p.  (n2-— £d. 
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causality  on  any  empirical  cognition,  whether  of  the  phsenomena 

of  mind  or  of  the  phaBnomena  of  matter.     Ad- 

2.  And  even  if  this      mitting  that  causatiou  were  cognizable,  and  that 

•dmitted,  fails  to  ao-      perce])tion  and  self-consciousness  were  compe- 

oount   for  the    Judg-        *  *      .  i.        •  -n 

inent  of  Causality.  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  apprehension,  Still  as  these  faculties 

could  only  take  note  of  individual  causations,  we 
should  be  wholly  unable,  out  of  such  empirical  acts,  to  evolve  tlie 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality,  by  which  this  notion  is  dis- 
tinguished. Admitting  that  we  had  really  observed  the  agency  of 
any  number  of  causes,  still  this  would  not  explain  to  us,  how  we  are 
unable  to  think  a  manifestation  of  existence  without  thinking  it  as 
an  effect.  Our  internal  experience,  especially  in  the  relation  of  our 
volitions  to  their  effects,  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  a  clearer  notion 
of  causality ;  but  it  is  altogether  incompetent  to  account  for  what 
in  it  there  is  of  the  quality  of  necessity.  So  much  for  the  two  the- 
ories at  the  head  of  the  Table. 

As  the  first  and  second  opinions  have  been  usually  associated,  so 
also  have  the  third  and  fourth,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  our 
notion  of  causality  is  the  offspring  of  the  objective  principle  of 
Induction  or  Generalization,  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  offspring 
of  the  subjective  principle  of  Association  or  Custom. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  —  the  third,  it  is  plain  that  the  observa- 
tion, that  certain  phaBnomena  are  found  to  suc^ 
ni.  Objective— In-      ^^^^  certain  other  phaenomena,  and  the  ffcneral- 

dnction.     Generaliza-        ,       .  ,  i  ,  . 

^^^  ization  consequent  thereon,  that  these  are  I'ecip- 

rocally  causes  and  effects,  could  never  of  itself 
have  engendered  not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  belief^  that 
every  event  must  have  its  cause.  Each  of  these  observations  is  con- 
tingent ;  and  any  number  of  observed  contingencies  will  never  im- 
pose upon  us  the  feeling  of  necessity,  —  of  our  inability  to  think  the 
opposite.  Nay  more;  this  theory  evolves  the  absolute  notion  of 
causality  out  of  the  observation  of  a  certain  number  of  uniform 
consecutions  among  phaenomena.  But  we  find  no  difficulty  wliat- 
eyer  in  conceiving  the  reverse  of  all  or  any  of  the  consecutions  we 
have  observed ;  and  yet  the  general  notion  of  causality,  which,  ex 
hypothesis  is  their  result,  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  possibly 
unreal.  We  have  always  seen  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
thrown  into  the  air,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  one  or  all  stones  gravitating  from  the  earth  ; 
only  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  this,  or  any  other  event, 
happening  without  a  cause. 

Nor  does  the  latter,  —  the  fourth  theory,  —  that  of  Custom  or 
Association,  —  afford  a  better  solution.     The  attribute  of  neces- 
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sity  cannot  be  derived  from  eustom.     Allow  the  force  of  cnstom  to 

be  great  as  may  be,  still  it  is  always  limited  to 
i  ti  "         *~      ^^®  customary,  and  the  customary  has  nothing 

whatever  in  it  of  the  necessary.  But  we  have 
here  to  account  not  for  a  strong,  but  for  an  absolutely  irresistible, 
belief.  On  this  theory,  also,  the  causal  judgment,  when  association 
is  recent,  should  be  weak,  and  should  only  gradually  acquire  its  foil 
force  in  proportion  as  custom  becomes  inveterate.  But  do  we  find 
that  the  causal  judgment  is  weaker  in  the  young,  stronger  in  the 
old  ?  There  is  no  difference.  In  either  case  there  is  no  less  and  no 
more;  the  necessity  in  both  is  absolute.  Mr.  Hume  patronized  the 
opinion,  that  the  notion  of  causality  is  the  offspring  of  experience 
engendered  upon  custom.*  But  those  have  a  sorry  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  that  great  thinker,  who  suppose  that  this  was  a  dog- 
matic theory  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands,  it  was  a 
mcFe  reduction  of  dogmatism  to  absurdity  by  showing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  its  results.  To  the  Lockian  sensualism,  Hume  proposed 
the  problem,  —  to  account  for  the  phaenomenon  of  necessity  in  our 
notion  of  the  causal  nexus.  That  philosophy  afforded  no  other 
principle  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could  be 
made; — and  the  principle  of  custom,  Hume  shows,  could  not  fur- 
nish a  real  necessity.  The  alternative  was  plain.  Either  the  doc- 
trine of  sensualism  is  false,  or  our  nature  is  a  delusion.  Shallow 
thinkers  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  were  lost;  profound 
thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  lay  a  deeper  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  Hume  became  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  all  that  is 
of  principal  value  in  our  more  recent  metaphysics.  Hume  is  the 
parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  through  Kant,  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Germany ;  he  is  the  parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  that  is  of  preeminent  note  in 
the  metaphysics  of  France  and  Italy. — But  to  return. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  category  (B),  and  to  the  first  of  the 

four  particular  heads  which  it  likewise  contains, 

niroftnt^^^ucf"''*'      ~*^®  opinion,  namely,  that  the  judgment,  that 

everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause, 
is  a  simple  primary  datum,  a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence.  To 
this  head  are  to  be  referred  the  theories  on  causality  of  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  Fichte,  Cousin,  and  the  majority  of 
recent  philosophers.    This  is  the  fifth  theory  in  order. 


1  [On  Harness  theory,  See  Platner,  Pha.  Aph.  q.  i.  §  860,  p  4S&-6;  edit.  1798.] 
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Dr.  Browu  has  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  Causality,  which  may 

be  numbered  as  the  sixth ;  though  perhaps  it  is 
^J^'  ^P®***^^°  ®'      hardly  deserving  of  distinct  enumeration.     He 

the  constanof  of  na-  . 

tare.  actually  identifies  the  causal  judgment,  which  to 

us  is  necessary,  with  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  merely  inclined  to  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  opera- 
tions. 

Superseding  any  articulate  consideration  of  this  opinion,  and  re- 
verting to  the  fifth,  much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  several 
modifications  of  this  opinion,  as  held  by  different  philosophers ;  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief  criticbm  of  the  doctrine  in  refer- 
ence to  its  most  general  features. 

Kow  it  is  manifest,  tliat,  against  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ciple, which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exists  a  primary  presumption 
of  philosophy.     This  is  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  forbids,  without 

necessity,  the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers. 
Fifth  opinion  criti-      principles,  or  causes ;  above  all  the  postulation  of 

Primaiy  presump.  ^"  unknowu  force,  where  a  known  impotence  can 
tion  of  pbiioBophf  account  for  the  effect.  We  are,  therefore,  enti- 
mxainst  awumption  of      ^i^d  to  apply  Occam's  razor  to  this  theory  of 

cpecial    principle     of  ,.  i         •     i  -i    •  -11^ 

cauBaiity.  causauty,  unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  ex- 

plain the  causal  judgment  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by 
deriving  it  from  a  higher  and  that  a  negative  origin.  On  a  doctrine 
like  the  present  is  thrown  the  onus  of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by 
showing  that  unless  a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there 
exists  no  competent  mode  to  save  the  phaBuomena.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  admitted  provisorily ;  and  it  falls  of  course,  if  the  phse- 
nomenon  it  would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  theory  to  stand  or  fall  according  as  the 

two  remaining  opinions  are  or  are  not  found 
r^r  '  .T**^  ^1!°.?^**      insufficient,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

of  Non-Contradiction.  '        ^ 

these.  The  first,  —  the  seventh,  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  long  been  exploded.  It  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too 
acute  a  metaphysician  to  attempt  to  prove  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  an  ampliative  or  synthetic  principle, 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or  ana- 
lytic. But  his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  Wol^*  Baumgarten,* 
and  many  other  Leibnitzians,  paraded  demonstrations  of  the  law  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Contradiction ; 

1  [Ontologia,  f  70]  ZvrHehender  Gntnd.    Zedler,  Lesdkon,  ». 

9  [Metaphysikf  §  IS.]   [Cf.  Walch,  Lexikon  v,     ialiutt.] 
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but  the  reasoniDg  always  proceeds  on  the  covert  assamption  of  the 
very  point  in  question.  The  same  argument  is,  however,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,^  and  modifications  of  it  in  Hobbcs* 
and  Clarke.'  Hume,*  who  was  only  aware  of  the  argument  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  metaphysicians,  has  given  it  a  refutation,  which 
has  earned  the  approbation  of  Reid ;  and  by  foreign  philosophers  iti 
emptiness,  in  the  hands  of  the  Wolfian  metaphysicians,  has  frequently 
been  exposed.*  Listen  to  the  pretended  demonstration:  —  What- 
ever is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing ;  in  other 

words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.     But  nothing 
laiiacy  of  the  rop-      ^^^  ^^  more  be  a  cause  than  it  can  be  somethin&r. 

posed  demonstration.  .         ,  .  ,  . 

The  same  intuition  that  makes  us  aware,  that 
nothing  is  not  something,  shows  us  that  everything  must  have  a 
real  cause  of  its  existence.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
existence  of  causes  being  the  point  in  question,  the  existence  of 
causes  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  very  reasoning  which 
attempts  to  prove  their  reality.  In  excluding  causes  we  exclude  all 
causes;  and  consequently  exclude  nothing  considered  as  a  cause ;  it 
is  not,  therefore,  allowable,  contrary  to  that  exclusion,  to  suppose 
nothing  as  a  cause,  and  then  irom  the  absurdity  of  that  supposition 
to  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  exclusion  itself.  If  everything  must 
have  a  cause,  it  follows,  that,  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we 
must  accept  of  nothing  as  a  cause.  But  it  is  the  very  point  at  issue, 
whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  it 
violates  the  first  principles  of  reasoning  to  take  this  qusesitum  itself 
as  granted.  This  opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned. 
The  eighth  and  last  opinion  is  that  which  regards  the  judgment 

of  causality  as  derived ;  and  derives  it  not  from 
VIII.  The  Law  of      ^  power,  but  fi'bm  an  impotence,  of  mind;  in  a 

word,  from  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  I 
do  not  tliink  it  possible,  without  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  varioui 
categories  of  thought,  to  make  you  fully  understand  the  grounds 
and  bearings  of  this  opinion.  In  attempting  to  explain,  you  must, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  take  for  granted .  certain  laws  of  thought,  to 
which  I  have  only  been  able  incidentally  to  allude.    Those,  how- 

1  [£iMy«  book  iv.  0. 10,  f  8-     Wbrib,  i.  p<  4  Treat,  of  Hvm.  Nature^h.  i.  p.  iii.  f  8,    Cf 

294.]    [ThiH  is  doubtless  the  passage  of  Loeke  Reld«  Works^  p.  466.    Stewart,  Dissert.  Works, 

which  is  criticized  by  Hume  (TVroi.  of  Hum.  i  p.  441.  — Ed 

Nat.,h.  i  p.  1.  i  3);  but  it  will  hardly  bear  the  *  [See  Walch,  Lex  v.  Zureickender  Ontnd, 

interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Hume  and  Sir  Diedermanni  Acta  Sekoiasticoy  t.  vii.  p.  120, 

W.  Hamilton— Ed.]  Schwab,    Preusehrifien   iiber   die    Mftc^pkysik, 

S  Of  LibiTty  and  Necessity^  WorA^s,  edit.  Holes-  p.  149.    LoasiiM,  Lexikon^  v.  CaussalittUt  i.  |k 

worth,  vol.  iv.  p.  276.  —  Ed.  660.] 

3  [  Demonstration^  p.  9,  alibi.     See  alio  8. 
Gravesande,  Jhirod.  ad  FhU,  |  80.] 
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ever,  which  I  postulate,  are  such  as  are  now  generally  admitted  hj 
all  philosophers  who  allow  the  mind  itself  to  be  a  source  of  cogni- 
tions ;  and  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  them, 
but  which,  as  I  endeavored  briefly  to  prove  to  you  in  my  last  Lec- 
ture, must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  is  the  Law  of  the  Condi- 
tioned,—  the  law  that  the  conceivable  has  always  two  op}>08ite 
extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  That 
the  Conditioned  is  to  be  viewed,  not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powerless- 
ness,  of  mind,  is  evinced  by  this,  —  that  the  two  extremes  are  con- 
tradictories, and,  as  contradictories,  though  neither  alternative  can 
be  conceived,  —  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must  be  admitted 
to  be  necessary. 

Philosophers,  who  allow  a  native  principle  to  the  mind  at  all, 
aUow  that  Existence  is  such  a  principle.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  for 
granted  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  thought. 
As  I  noticed  to  you  in  my  last  Lecture,^  no  thought  is  possible 

except  under  this  category.  All  that  we  per- 
JJXT  d  J«^  "^^'^^  ''''  imagine  as  different  from  us,  we  perceive 
from*  this  imw.  ^^  imagine  as  objectively  existent.    All  that  we 

Categories  of  thoaght.      ^^  conscious  of  as  an  act  or  modification  of  sel^ 
Existence.  ^®  ^®  conscious  of  only  as  subjectively  exist- 

ent.   All  thougfit,  therefore,  implies  the  thought 
of  existence ;  and  this  is  the  veritable  exposition  of  the  enthymeme 
of  Descartes, —  Cogito  ergo  sum,     I  cannot  think  that  I  think, 
without  thinking  that  I  exist,  —  I  cannot  be  conscious,  without 
being  conscious  that  I  am.    Let  existence,  then,  be  laid  down  as  a 
necessary  form  of  thought.    As  a  second  category  or  subjective  con- 
dition of  thought,  I  postulate  that  of  Time. 
This,  likewise,  cannot  be  denied  me.    It  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious  act ;  thought  is  only  realized 
to  us  as  in  succession,  and  succession  is  only  conceived  by  us  under 
the  concept  of  time.    Existence  and  existence  in  Time  is  thus  an 
elementary  form  of  our  intelligence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time  absolutely  or  infinitely, 
«.  ^    ^...     ^  — we  conceive  it  only  as  conditioned  in  time; 

The  Conditioned.  *'.  .  ' 

and  Existence  Conditioned  in  Time  expresses, 
at  once  and  in  relation,  the  three  categories  of  thought,  which  afford 
US  in  combination  the  principle  of  Causality.  This  requires  some 
explanation. 

When  we  perceive  or  imagine  an  object,  we  perceive  or  imagine 
it —  1%  As  existent,  and,  2%  As  in  Time;  Existence  and  Time  be- 

1  r.  626.— £d. 
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ing  categories  of  all  thought.     But  what  is  meant  by  saying,  I  per- 
ceive, or  imagine,  or,  in  general,  think,  an  ob- 
ExiMience    Condi-      j^Jct  only  as  I  perceive,  or  imagine,  or,  in  general, 
on     u    ™®     o  think  it  to  exist?    Simply  this; — that,  as  think- 

the  principle  of  Cau»-  .  .         . 

aiity.  ing  it,  I  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  in  other 

words,  that  I  cannot  annihilate  it  in  thought.  I 
may  think  away  from  it^  I  may  turn  to  other  things ;  and  I  can  thus 
exclude  it  from  my  consciousness ;  but,  actually  thinking  it,  I  can- 
not think  it  as  non-existent,  for  as  it  is  thought,  so  it  is  thought 
existent. 

But  a  thing  is  thought  to  exist,  only  as  it  is  thought  to  exist  in 
time.  Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.  We  cannot  think  an 
object  of  thought  as  non-existent  de  presently  —  as  actually  an  object 
of  thought.  But  can  we  think  that  quantum  of  existence  of  which 
an  object,  real  or  ideal,  is  the  complement,  as  non-existent,  either  in 
time  past,  or  in  time  future  ?  Make  the  experiment.  Try  to  think 
the  object  of  your  thought  as  non-existent  in  the  moment  before 
the  present.  —  You  cannot.  Try  it  in  the  moment  before  that.  — 
You  cannot.  Nor  can  you  annihilate  it  by  carrying  it  back  to  any 
moment,  however  distant  in  the  past.  You  may  conceive  the  parts 
of  which  this  complement  of  existence  is  composed,  as  separated ; 
if  a  material  object,  you  can  think  it  as  shivered  to  atoms,  subli- 
mated into  aether ;  but  not  one  iota  of  existence  can  you  conceive 
as  annihilated,  which  subsequently  you  thought  to  exist.  In  like 
manner  try  the  future,  —  try  to  conceive  the  prospective  annihila- 
tion of  any  present  object,  —  of  any  atom  of  any  present  object.  — 
You  cannot.  All  this  may  be  possible,  but  of  it  we  cannot  think 
the  possibility.  But  if  you  can  thus  conceive  neither  the  absolute 
commencement  nor  the  absolute  termination  of  anything  that  is 
once  thought  to  exist,  try,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  conceive 
the  opposite  alternative  of  infinite  non-commencement,  of  infinite 
non-termination.  To  this  you  are  equally  impotent.  This  is  the 
category  of  the  Conditioned,  as  applied  to  the  category  of  Exist- 
ence under  the  category  of  Time. 

But  in  this  application  is  the  principle  of  Causality  not  given? 
Why,  what  is  the  law  of  Causality  ?  Simply  this,  —  that  when  aa 
object  is  presented  phaBUomenally  as  commencing,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  now  contains^ 
has  previously  been  ;  —  in  other  words,  that  all  that  we  at  present 
come  to  know  as  an  effect  must  previously  have  existed  in  its 
causes ;  though  what  these  causes  are  we  may  perhaps  be  altogether 
unable  even  to  surmise.  . 


LECTURE    XL. 

THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY.  — LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  Uff 

ITS  APPLICATIONS.  —  CAUSALITY. 

OuB  last  Lecture  was  principally  occupied  in  giving  a  systematic 

view  and  a  summary  criticism  of  the  various 
opmions  of  philosophers,  regardmg  the  origin  of 
that  inevitable  necessity  of  our  nature,  which  compels  us  to  refiise 
any  real  commencement  of  existence  to  the  phaenomena  which  arise 
in  and  around  us;  in  other  words,  that  necessity  of  our  nature, 
under  which  we  cannot  but  conceive  everything  that  occurs,  to  be 
an  effect,  that  is,  to  be  something  consequent,  which,  as  wholly 
derived  from,  may  be  wholly  refunded  into,  something  antecedent. 
The  opinions  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  this 
claim  of  thought,  may  be  divided  into  two  summa  genera  or  cate- 
gories ;  as  all  opinions  on  this  point  view  the  Causal  Judgment  either, 
1**,  As  resting  immediately  or  mediately  on  experience,  or  2%  As  rest- 
ing immediately  or  mediately  on  a  native  principle  of  the  mind  itself; 
—  in  short,  all  theories  of  causality  make  it  either  a  posteriori  or 
Empirical,  or  make  it  a  priori  or  Pure. 

I  shall  not  again  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  doctrines  into 
which  the  former  category  is  subdivided ;  and,  in  relation  to  all  of 
these,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  wholly  worth- 
less, as  wholly  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  quality  of  necessity, 
by  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  causal  judgment  is  character- 
ized. 

The  opinions  which  fall  under  the  second  category  are  not  obnox- 
ious to  this  sweeping  objection  (except  Brown's),  as  they  are  all 
equally  competent  to  save  the  phaBuomenon  of  a  subjective  necessity. 
Of  the  three  opinions  (I  discount  Brown's)  under  this  head,  one 
supposes  that  the  law  of  Causality  is  a  positive  affirmation,  and  a 
primary  fact  of  thought,  incapable  of  all  further  analysis.  The  other 
'  two,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as  a  negative  principle,  and  as  capable 
of  resolution  into  a  higher  law. 
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Of  these,  the  first  opinion  (the  sixth)  is  opposed  in  limine^  by  the 
presumption  of  philosophy  against  the  multiplication  of  special  prin- 
ciples. By  the  law  of  Parcimony,  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ple  can  only  be  legitimated  by  its  necessity  ;  and  that  necessity  only 
emerges  if  the  phaenomenon  to  be  explained  can  be  explained  by  no 
known  and  ordinary  causes.  The  possible  validity  of  this  theory, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  two  others  being  actually  found  incom- 
petent. As  postulating  no  special,  no  new,  no  positive  principle,  and 
professing  to  account  for  the  phsenomenon  upon  a  common  and  a 
negative  ground,  they  possess  a  primary  presumption  in  their  favor ; 
and  if  one  or  other  be  found  to  afford  us  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  we  need  not,  nay,  we  are  not  entitled  to,  look  beyond. 

Of  these  two  theories,  the  one  (the  seventh)  attempts  to  analyze 
the  principle  of  Causality  into  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  the 
other  (the  eighth),  into  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  The  for- 
mer has  been  long  exploded,  and  is  now  universally  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  negation  of  causes  involves  an  affirma- 
tion of  two  contradictory  propositions,  has  been  shown  to  bo  delu- 
sive, as  the  demonstration  only  proceeds  on  a  virtual  assumption  of 

the  point  in  question.  The  field,  therefore,  is  left 
TheiawofCauBaUtj      ^p^^  foj.  ^^q  ^^  u\^q  eighth),  which  endeavors  to 

coMtituted  by  the  law  '^  ,  ,  ,  ,        ^>-^  ,.       .  , 

of  the  CondiUoned.  analyze  the  mental  law  of  Causality  into  the  men- 

tal law  of  the  Conditioned.  This  theory,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  proposed,  is  recommended  by  its  extreme 
simplicity.  It  i)Ostulates  no  new,  no  special,  no  positive  principle.  It 
only  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  and  the  law  of  limitation,  the 

law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  one  of  its  applications. 
The  law  of  the  Con-       constitutes  the  law  of  Causality.    The  mind  is 

ditioned.  ,  ,  ,  *^ 

necessitated  to  think  certain  forms;  and,  imder 
these  forms,  thought  is  only  possible  in  the  interval  between  two 
contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  inconceivable, 
but  one  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  is  necessarily 
true.  In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  it  is  only  requisite  to  spec* 
ify  two  of  these  forms,  —  Existence  and  Time.  I  showed  you  that 
thought  is  only  possible  under  the  native  conceptions, « — the  a  priori 
forms, — of  existence  and  time;  in  other  words,  the  notions  of  ex- 
istence and  time  are  essential  elements  of  every  act  of  intelligence. 
But  while  the  mind  is  thus  astricted  to  certain  necessary  modes 
or  forms  of  thought,  in  these  forms  it  can  only  think  under  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  while  obliged  to  think  under  the  thought  of  time, 
it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  commencement  of 
time,  and  it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commence- 
ment of  time ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  conceive 
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an  absolute  minlnium  of  time,  nor  yet,  on  the  other,  can  it  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  form  two  pairs  of  contra- 
dictories, that  is,  of  counter-propositions,  which,  if  our  intelligence 
be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  on  the  same 
authonty,  one  necessarily  must  be  true.  This  proves  :  1%  That  it  is 
not  coin|K;tent  to  argue,  tliat  what  cannot  be  comprehended  as  pos- 
sible by  us,  is  impossible  in  reality ;  and  2%  That  the  necessities  of 
thouglit  are  not  always  positive  powers  of  cognition,  but  often 
negative  inabilities  to  know.  The  law  of  mind,  that  aU  that  is  pos- 
itively conceivable,  lies  in  the  interval  between  two  inconceivable 
extremes,  and  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has  never  been 
generalized,  as  far  as  1  know,  by  any  philosopher,  I  call  the  Ltaw  or 
Principle  of  the  Conditioned. 

Thus,  the  whole  phienomenon  of  causality  seems  to  me  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  law  of  the  Conditionetl,  in  its 
Thu  Uw  in  ite  mp-      application  to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
plication  to  a  thing      mental  category  of  Existence,  and   under   the 

thouffbt  uiifier  tlxii^t-         »  ^^    i        ^  i*  m*  -v-k^ 

enee  and  Time,  afford.  ^^™  ^^  ^^^^  Category  of  Time.  W  Q  cannot 
the  phKnomenon  of  know,  wc  cannot  think  a  thing,  except  as  exist- 
Caiwaiity  ing,  that  is,  under  the  category  of  existence ;  and 

we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  as  existing,  ex- 
cept in  time.    Xow  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  to 
any  object,  thought  as  existent,  and  thought  as  in  time,  will  give  us 
at  once  the  phsenomenon  of  causality.    And  thus:  —  An  object  is 
given  us,  either  by  sense  or  suggestion,  —  imagination.    As  knoum, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  existent,  and  in  time.    But  to  say  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable 
to  think  it  non-existent,  that  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  annihilate 
it  in  thought.    And  this  we  cannot  do.    We  may  turn  aside  from 
it;    we  may  occupy  our  attention  with  other  objects;    and  we 
may  thus  exclude  it  from  our  thoughts.    This  is  certain :  we  need 
not  think  it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thinking  it,  yre  cannot 
think  it  not  to  exist.    This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present ; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  denied  of  the  past  and  fnture.    But  if  we 
make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  ment«il  annihilation  of  an 
object  equally  impossible  under  time  past,  present,  or  future.     To 

obviate  misapprehension,  however,  I  must  make 
Annihilation   and      ^  yery  simple  observation.    When  I  say  that  it 

eeivedhyns  "      is  impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought — 

in  other  words,  to  conceive  it  as  non-existent,  — 
It  is  of  course  not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  distributed  and  arranged  and  modified 
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in  ten  thousand  forma,  —  we  can  imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of 
annihilation.  But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  which 
is  realized  in  any  object,  —  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves, 
either  as  increased,  without  abstraction  from  other  bodies,  or  as 
diminished,  without  addition  to  them.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to 
construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added 
to,  or  an  atom  absolutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 
Make  the  experiment.  Form  to  yourselves  a  notion  of  the  universe ; 
now  can  you  conceive  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the 
universe  is  the  sum,  is  either  amplified  or  diminished  ?  You  can 
conceive  the  creation  of  a  world  as  lightly  as  you  conceive  the 
creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  a  creation  ?  It  is  not  the  sjmnging 
of  nothing  into  something.  Far  from  it :  —  it  is  conceived,  and  is  by 
us  conceivfible,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  suppose  the  very  crisis  of  creation. 
Can  we  realize  it  to  ourselves,  in  thought,  that,  the  moment  after  the 
universe  came  into  manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  Author  together,  than  there  was 
the  moment  before,  in  the  Deity  himself  alone?  This  we  cannot 
imagine.  What  I  have  now  said  of  our  conceptions  of  creation, 
holds  true  of  our  conceptions  of  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  no 
real  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing. 
But,  as  creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  an  exertion  of  divine 
power,  so  annihilation  is  only  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  a  withdrawal 
of  the  divine  support.  All  that  there  is  now  actually  of  existence  in 
the  universe,  we  conceive  as  having  virtually  existed,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  Creator ;  and  in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  annihilated 
by  its  Author,  we  can  only  imagine  this,  as  the  retractation  of  an 
outward  energy  into  power.  All  this  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  human  mind  to  think  aught  that  it  thinks,  as  non-existent  either 
in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

[^  Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent  in 

Time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corre- 

Our  inability  to  think      sponds  with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 

anght  as  extruded  from      concei  vcd  existcn  t  in  Space,  as  in  space  becoming 

mZ^^incompZ^-      non-existent.    We  cannot  realize  it  to  thought, 

Bibiiity.  that  a  thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the 

one  quantity  or  the  other.    Hence,  under  exten« 
sion,  the  law  of  Ultimate  Incompressibility ;  under  protension,  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect.] 
■We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  only  of  one  inconceivable  extreme 

1  Supplied  Arom  Disetusiom^  p.  020.  -^  Ed. 
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of  tbe  conditioned,  in  its  application  to  the  category  of  existence  in  the 

category  of  time,  —  the  extreme  of  absolute  com- 

The  infinite  regress      mencement ;  the  other  is  equally  incomprehen- 

ofTimenoiewinoon-      ^^y^^^  ^^^^  •     ^j^^  extreme  of  infinite  regress  or 

eeivmble  than  its  ab-  '  '  ^rxr.  .       t  •     i  i 

solute  oommenoement.       non^ommencement.     With  this  latter  we  have, 

however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.  [  *  Indeed, 
as  not  obtrus\ve,  the  Infinite  figures  far  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind, 
and  exerts  a  far  inferior  influence  in  the  modification  of  thought, 
than  the  Absolute.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  distant  and  delitescent ;  and 
in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  requires  some  exertion  on  our 
part  to  seek  it  out.]     It  is  the  former  alone,  —  it  is  the  inability  we 

experience  of  annihilating  in  thought  an  exist- 

Oar  inability  to  con-       ence  in  time  past,  in  other  words,  our  utter  im- 

oeive  existence  as  ab-      potencc   of  Conceiving  its  absolute  comraence- 

Boutey     gnning  n      j^g^f    ^jj^t  constitutes  and  explains  the  w^hole 

time,   constitutes    the  '  ... 

phenomenon  of  cans-  phaenomenon  of  causality.  An  object  is  p re- 
ality, sented  to  our  observation  which  has   phasnom- 

enally  begun  to  be.  Well,  we  cannot  realize 
it  in  thought  that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate  complement 
of  existence,  had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment ;  because  this 
supposes  that,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we  could  again  think  it  as 
non-existent,  which  is  for  us  impossible.  What,  then,  can  we  do  ? 
That  the  phaenomenon  presented  to  us  began,  as  a  phaBnomenon,  to 
be,  —  this  we  know  by  experience;  but  that  the  elements  of  its 
existence  only  began,  when  the  phaBnomenon  they  constitute  came 
into  being,  —  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  represent  in  thought.  In 
these  circumstances,  how  do  we  proceed  ?  —  How  must  we  proceed  ? 
There  is  only  one  possible  mode.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  object  (that  is,  a  certain  quale  and  quantum  of  being)  whoso 
phaenomenal  rise  into  existence  we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist, 
prior  to  this  rise,  under  other  forms  ;  *  [and  by/brm,  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  any  mode  of  existence,  conceivable  by  us  or  not].  But  to 
say  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms,  is  only  in 
other  words  to  say,  that  a  thing  had  causes.    I  have  already  noticed 

to  you  the  error  of  philosophers  in  supposing. 
Of  Second  Causes      that  anything  can  have  a  single  cause.      Of 

there  must  be  at  least        ^^  j  ^   ^^^  ^.     ^^  g^^^^^  CauSCS.      Of  the 

a  concurrence  of  two,  •  /»    i       -r-k   •  r> 

to  constitute  an  eiifect.       causation  of  the  Deity  we  can  form  no  possible 

conception.  Of  second  causes,  I  say,  there  must 
almost  always  be  at  least  a  concurrence  of  two  to  constitute  an  eflTect. 
Take  the  example  of  vapor.  Here  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of 
evaporation,  is  a  very  inaccurate,  —  at  least  a  very  inadequate  ex- 

1  Supplied  from  Disaunam,  p.  GU.— Ed.        8  Supplied  from  Duciunofu,  p.  QZL.  — £d. 
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pression.  Water  is  as  much  the  cause  of  evaporation  as  heat.  But 
heat  and  water  together  are  the  causes  of  the  pheenomenon.  Nay, 
there  is  a  third  ooncause  which  we  have  forgot,  —  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  a  cloud  is  the  result  of  these  three  concurrent  causes  or  con- 
stituents ;  and,  knowing  this,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  hack 
the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  contains  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance.  But  on  the  hypothesis,  that  we  are  not  aware  What  are  the 
real  constituents  or  causes  of  the  cloud,  the  human  mind  must  still 
perforce  suppose  some  unknown,  some  hypothetical,  antecedents,  into 
which  it  mentally  refunds  all  the  existence  which  the  cloud  is  thought 
to  contain. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  error  in  itself  or  a  more  fertile  cause  of 

delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that  the 

To  suppose  that  the      causal  judgment  is  elicited  only  when  we  appre- 

cauaai  Judgment   is       j^end  objects  in  consecution,  and  uniform  conse- 

eliohed  only  by  objects  ,  r\t*  i         i  • 

in  uniform  consecu-  cution.  Of  course,  the  observation  of  such  suo- 
tion,  is  erroneous.  cesslon  prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particu- 

lar causes  to  particular  effects.  But  this  consid- 
eration ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  law  of  Caus- 
ality, absolutely,  which  consists  not  in  the  empiridal  attribution  of 
this  phsenomenon,  as  cause,  to  that  phsenomenon  as  effect,  but  in 
the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself  and 
be  by  us  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a  series  of 
successive  j)ha3nomena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange 
themselves  under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  [*0f  no  ph»- 
nomenon,  as  observed,  need  we  think  the  cause ;  but  of  every  phte- 
nomenon,  must  we  think  a  cause.  The  former  we  may  learn 
through  a  process  of  induction  and  generalization ;  the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained  by  the  condition  of 
Relativity.  On  this,  not  sunken  rock,  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have 
been  shipwrecked.] 

This  doctrine  of  Causality  seems  to  me  preferable  to  any  other, 
for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  to  explain   the  phaenomenon  of  the  Causal 

Judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  extraordi- 

The  author's  doo-      nary,  no  express   principle.    It  does  not  even 

trine  of  Causality,  to      found  upon  a  positive  powcr ;  for,  while  it  shows 

1°.  From  its  simpUo-      *^*^  ^^®  phaBuomenon  in  question  is  only  one  of 
ity.  a  class,  it  assigns,  as  their  common  cause,  only 

a  negative  impotence.  In  this,  it  stands  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  the  one  other  theory  which  saves  the 

1  Supplied  from  XKssmsjsiw,  p.  6B.  «-Sp. 
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phenomenon,  but  which  saves  it  only  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  special 
principle,  expressly  devised  to  account  for  this  phienonienon  alone. 
Nature  never  works  by  more,  and  more  complex  instruments  than 
are  necessary ; — fjurj^ky  vtpiTTus ;  and  to  assume  a  particular  force,  to 
perform  what  can  be  better  explained  by  a  general  imbecility,  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophizing. 
But,  in  tfll  second  place,  if  there  be  postulated  an  express  and 

positive  affirmation  of  intelligence  to  account 
eto  ^""^^^^  ^^^^^      for  the  fact,  that  existence  cannot  absolutely 

commence,  we  must  equally  postulate  a  counter 
affirmation  of  intelligence,  positive  and  express,  to  explain  the  coun- 
ter facti  that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one 
necessity  of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other ;  and  if  the  one  be 
a  positive  doctrine,  an  express  testimony  of  intelligence,  so  also 
must  be  the  other.  But  they  are  contradictories;  and,  as  contra- 
dictories, they  cannot  both  be  true.  On  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
root  of  our  natu^:e  is  a  lie  I  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which 
I  propose,  these  contradictory  phaenomena  ai'e  carried  up  into  the 
common  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.  Intelligence  is 
shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false ;  our  nature  is,  thus,  not  a  lie,  nor 
the  Author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine  avoids  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  which  attaches  to  the  more 
80.  Avoiding  the  ai-      difficult  and  Complex.    It  is  this :— To  suppose 

ternatives  of  fatalism  .  .  .  -   i        *      •    i        />  i* 

oriDooDsistency.  *  positive  and  special  pnnciple  of  causality,  is 

to  suppose,  that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to 
us,  through  intelligence,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  free  causation,  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect ;  exist- 
ence being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents  and  determined 
consequents.  But  this  is  an  assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 
most  of  the  patrons  of  that  doctrine  will  not  admit.  The  assertion 
of  absolute  necessity,  they  are  aware,  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a 
moral  universe,  consequently  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  a  moral 
universe ;  in  a  word.  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of 
man^s  moral  nature;^  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihi- 
lated, which  in  any  scheme  of  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion, 
established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  also.  Aware  of  this, 
some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  special  prin- 
ciple,—  a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence, — find  themselves  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  doctrine, 

1  See  abore,  lect  il.p.lSeiteg.^  Ed. 
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to  deny  that  this  dictate,  thoagh  nniyersal  in  its  deliverance,  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  universally  true ;  and,  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free 
cause,  that  is,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they 
attribute  to  will  the  power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here  their 
own  principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.  The^  say,  that  it 
is  unconditionally  given,  as  a  special  and  positive  law  of  intelligence, 
that  every  origination  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  commence- 
ment. Now  to  exempt  certain  phsBnomena  from  this  law,  for  the 
sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  cannot  validly  be  done.  For,  in 
the  fii-st  place,  this  would  be  to  admit  that  the  mind  is  a  comple- 
ment of  contradictory  revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  veracity  to  any. 
^Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.^  Absolute  skepticism  is  hence 
the  legitimate  conclusion.  But,  in  the  second  place,  waiving  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the 
positive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our  consciousness  of  moral  lib- 
erty,— what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogate 
from  the  universality  of  the  former?  We  have  none.  If  both  are 
equally  positive,  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  the  other  the  alter- 
native, which  our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not  exposed  to  these  difficul- 
ties.    It  does  not  suppose  that  the  judgment  of 
Advantages  of  the      Causality  is  founded  on  a  power  of  the  mind 

Author's  doctrine  Au>        ^  .  .       .  i  i  i     .    • 

ther  shown.  ^  rccognizc  as  neccssary  m  thought  what  is 

necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence;  it,  on 
the  contrary,  founds  this  judgment  merely  on  the  impotence  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories,  and,  as  one  or  other 
of  two  contradictories  must  be  true,  though  both  cannot,  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  from  the  inability  of  the  mind 
to  conceive  an  alternative  as  possible,  that  such  alternative  is  really 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not  an 
affirmation  of  mind,  but  merely  an  incapacity  of  positively  thinking 
the  contrary,  it  follows  that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  positive  consciousness, — the  affirmative  deliver- 
ance, that  wo  are  truly  the  authors, —  the  responsible  originators,  of 
our  actions,  and  not  merely  links  in  the  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  on  this  doctrine  that 
we  can  philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  will, —  that  we 
can  rationally  assert  to  man  a  "fatis  avolsa  voluntas.''  How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  free  must  remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limi- 
tation of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive absolute  commencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free 
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volition.  But  as  little  can  we  conceive  the  alternative  on  which 
liberty  is  denied,  on  which  necessity  is  affirmed.  And  in  favor  of 
our  moral  nature,  the  fact  that  we  are  free,  is  given  us  in  the  con- 
■oiousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  Duty,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be 
redargued  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  incomprehensible,  for  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Conditioned  proves,  against  the  necessitarian,  that 
something  may,  nay  must,  be  true,  of  which  the  mind  is  wholly 
unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility ;  whilst  it  shows  that  the 
objection  of  incomprehensibility  applies  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism  than  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  If  the  deduction, 
therefore,  of  the  Causal  Judgment,  which  I  have  attempted,  should 
speculatively  prove  correct,  it  will,  I  think,  afford  a  securer  and  more 
satisfactory  foundation  for  our  practical  interests,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  yet  been  promulgated.^ 


1  Here,  In  the  manuscript,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  with  mark  of  deletion:  — 
**  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak,  when  we 
consider  the  queption  of  the  Liberty  or  Ne- 
cessity of  our  Volitions,  under  the  Third 
Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phenomena,  — the 
Conative."  The  author  does  not,  however, 
resume  the  consideration  of  this  question  in 


these  Lectures.  Tt  will  also  be  observed  that 
Sir.  W.  Hamilton  docs  not  pursue  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned  to  the 
principle  of  Substance  and  rh«nomenon,  as 
proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion.  See 
above,  p.  582.  On  Causality,  and  on  Liberty 
and  Necettsity,  see  further  in  DiseusttoiUf  p. 
G25  et  seq.,  and  Appendix  vL  —  £d. 


LECTUKE    XLI. 

SECOND  GREAT  CLASS  OF  MENTAL  PHENOMENA  —  THE  FEEL- 
INGS; THEIR  CHARACTER,  AND  RELATION  TO  THE  COGNI- 
TIONS AND  CONATIONS. 

Having  concluded  our  consideration  of  the  First  Great  Class  of 

the  PhsBnomeiia  revealed  to  us  by  conscious- 
Second  Great  cit«      ness,—  the  phenomena  of  knowledge,—  we  are 

of  mental  phenomena, 

— theFeeiingg.  ^^^  *^  enter  on  the  Second  of  these  Classes, — 

the  class  which  comprehends  the  phienomena  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  or,  in  a  single  word,  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling.* 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  this  class  of  mental 
appearances,  considered  in  themselves,  there  are  several  questions 
of  a  preliminary  character,  which  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of.     Of 

these,  two  naturally  present  themselves  in  the 
Two     preliminary  threshold  of  our  inquiry.     The  first  is,— 

qucfitioDS      regardmg  •'  *       •'  ' 

the  Feelings.  -^^  ^'^^  phaBuomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  con- 

stitute a  distinct  order  of  internal  states,  so  that 
we  are  warranted  in  establishing  the  capacity  of  Feeling  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  powers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  second  is, —  In  what  position  do  the  Feelings  stand  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations;  and,  in  particular, 
whether  ought  the  Feelings  or  the  Conations  to  be  considered  firsti 
in  the  order  of  science  ? 

Of  these  questions,  the  former  is  by  no  means  one  that  can  be 

either  supereeded  or  lightly  dismissed.    This  is 
1.  Do  the  phenomena      ghown,  both  by  the  Very  modem  date  at  which 

of  Pleasure  and  Pain         .,  i      •        /•  ^i      -n     i«  »    .  .1 

oon«titute  a  distinct  or-  ^^®  analysis  of  the  Feelmgs  into  a  separate  class 
der  of  iuteruai  ■utes?  of  phsenomcna  was  proposed,  and  by  the  contro- 
versy to  which  this  analysis  has  given  birth. 
Until  a  very  recent  epoch,  the  feelings  were  not  recognized  by 
any  pliilosopher  as  the  manifestations  of  any  fundamental  power. 
The  distinction  taken  in  the  Peripatetio    School,  by  which  the 

1  Bee  above,  leot  zL  p.  las.  — Bd. 
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The  Feelings  were 
not  recognized  as  the 
manifestations  of  any 
ftmdamental  power, 
until  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod. 

Peripatetic  division 
of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena. 


mental  modifications  were  divided  into  Gnostic  or  Cognitive,  and 

Orectic  or  Appetent,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  faculties  to  the  JFctcultas  cogno- 
scendi  and  the  JFacultas  appetendi^  was  the 
distinction  which  was  long  most  universally- 
prevalent,  though  under  various,  but  usually 
less  appropriate,  denominations.  For  example, 
the  modem  distribution  of  the  mental  powers 
into  those  of  the  Understanding  and  those  of  the 
Will,  or  into  Powers  Speculative  and  Powers 
Active, —  these  are  only  very  inadequate,  and  very  incon*eet,  ver- 
sions of  the  Peripatetic  analysis,  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  laud- 
able for  its  conception,  and  still  more  laudable  for  its  expression. 
But  this  Aristotelic  division  of  the  internal  states,  into  the  two 
categories  of  Cognitions  and  of  Appetencies,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Feelings,  as  a  class  coordinate  with  the  two  other  genera ;  nor  was 
there,  in  antiquity,  any  other  philosophy  which  accorded  to  the 
feelings  the  rank  denied  to  them  in  the  analysis  of  the  Peripatetic 
school.  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that,  by  Plato, 
the  capacity  of  Feeling  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental powers ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  total  perversion  of  Plato's  lan- 
guage, by  a  total  reversion  of  the  whole  analogy  of  his  psychology, 
that   any  color  can  be  given  to  this  opinion.     Kant,  as  I  have 

formerly  observed,  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 
Recognition  of  the      ^^  ^^^  ^^n^  tii-logical   classification.     But   it 

i>hiio«opher».  ought  to  be  Stated,  that  Kant  only  placed  the 

keystone  in  the  arch,  which  had  been  raised  by 

previous  philosophers  among  his  countrymen.     The  phsenomena  of 

Feeling  had,  for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  reduction  of  Kant,  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  German  psychologists,  and 

Snizer.  Mendcispohn.       ^^^  ^y  them  been  Considered  as  a  separate  class 

Eberhard.  Piatuer.         ^^  mental  States.    This  had  been  done  by  Sulzer^ 

in  1751,  by  Mendelssohn'  in  1763,  by  Kaestner* 
in  1763  (?),  by  Meiners*  in  1773,  by  Eberhard*  in  1776,  and  by 


1  See   Vntfrsuehung   iiber  den    Ursprung   der     Sulaer;    owe  det  RiJUxions  sur  POriftiu  dm 


angenehmen  und  unangenehmeH  Erniifimdungen  ; 
fint  pablished  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  in  1751  and  1752.  See  Verm,  philos. 
Schriften^  v.  i.  p.  1.  Leipvic,  1800.  Cf  hia 
ABgemeitu  Tkeorie  der  schUnen  KUnste^  1771.  — 
Ed.  [For  a  summary  and  criticism  of  the 
Ihrmer  work,  tee  Reinhold.  tfber  dU  bisherigen 
Begnffe  vom  Vergti^ligen,  VermiaehU  SduifUn^ 
i.  p.  296.    Jena,  1796.] 

t  Briefe  il6rr  die  Empjifuhmgetiy  1766.  —Ed. 

i  See  NouvelU  VUurie  de*  Plaittn^  per  H. 


Plaisir^  par  M.  Kaestner,  de  PAcad^mie  Royele 
de  Berlin,  1767,  first  published  in  the  Memoira 
of  the  Academy  in  1749.  See  below,  p.  601. 
—  Ed. 

4  See  Ahriu  der  Psychologies  177S.—  Ed. 

<  See  AUgemeiru  Theorit  de*  Denkena  und 
EmpJUtdensj  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Berlin  in  1776 ;  new  edit.  1786.  Cf.  IkeorU  dtr 
»rh»nen  Wxuenehqfien^  2d  edit.  Balle,  1786.^ 
Ed. 
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Plainer*  in  1780  (?).    It  remained,  however,  for  Kant  to  establish, 

by  his  authority,  the  decisive  trichotomy  of  the 

Kant,— the  tint  to      mental  powers.     In  his  Critique  of  Judgment 

omy  of  the  mental       (JKritik  der  Urtheihkrofl)^  and,  likewise,  in  his 

powers.  Anthropology^  he  treats   of  the  capacities  of 

Feeling,  apart  from,  and  along  with,  the  facal- 
ties  of  Cognition  and  Conation.'  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
attention  to  their  great  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  more  precisely  and  more  explicitly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors did  he  refer  them  to  a  particular  power, —  a  power  which 
constituted  one  o:  the  three  fundamental  phaenomena  of  mind. 
This  importaul  innovation  necessarily  gave  rise  to  controversy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kantian  reduction  was  ad- 
Kant's     doctrine      mitted,  not  only  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
pwiwophers  of n^"**      who  followed  the  impulsion   which  Kant  had 

given  to  philosophy,  but,  likewise,  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  psychologists  of  Germany,  who  ranged  themselves 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Critical  School.  A 
reaction  was,  however,  inevitable ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  number  were  disposed  to  recognize  the  Feelings  in 
their  new  rank,  as  one  of  the  three  grand  classes  of  the  mental 
phsenomena;  a  smaller  number,  —  but  among  them  some  philos- 
ophers of  no  mean  account,  —  endeavored,  however  violent  the 
procedure,  to  rc^iinex  them,  as  secondary  manifestations,  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  coordinate  classes,  —  the  Cognitions  and  the 
Conations. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  classification 

in  question,  it  is  proper  to  premise  a  word  in  ref- 
FeeHnff"**  °     ®   "*       erence  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  which  the 

phaanomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  designated, 
—  the  term  Feeling;  for  this  b  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  on  the 
accident  of  its  ambiguity  have  been  founded  some  of  the  reasons 
against  the  establishment  of  the  class  of  phsBnomena,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote. 

It  is  easy  to  convey  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  word,  when  that  word  denotes  some  object  which  has  an  exist- 
ence external  to  the  mind.  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  object, 
and  to  say,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  signified  by  such  or  such  a 

1  The  threefold  dirision  of  the  mental  phie-  b  i.  H  27—48,  edit.  1798.  Kant*s  Kr.  d.  Urtheib' 

nomena  forms  the  basis  of  the  psychological  l^a/t  was  first  pnbUshed  in  1790;  the  Atokro^ 

part  of  Platner's  Netu  Antkropologiet  1790;  see  jwbfw,  tboogh  written  before  it,  was  onlf 

boolc  ii.    The  first  edition  {Anthropologie)  ap-  first  published  in  1798  —Ed. 
peared  in  1772-4.    Cf.  Phil.  Aphonsmen,  rol.  i.        >  See  abore,  lect.  xi.  p.  128. —£d. 
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name ;  for  example,  this  is  called  a  hou8e^  that  a  rainbow^  this  a 
horsey  that  an  oos,  and  so  forth.      In  these  cases,  the  exhibition  of 

the  reality  is  tantamount  to  a  definition ;  or,  as 

Emj  to  convey  a      an   old  logician   expresses  it,  "  Cognitio  oninis 

dear  knowledge  of  the      intuitiva  cst  definitiva."  ^    The  same,  however, 

rhidi°^denote  ^phJ-  ^^^  °^^  ^^^^  ^^  regard  to  an  object  which  lies 
nomena  external  to  within  the  mind  itself.  What  was  easy  in  the 
**»  n^*^**-  one  case  becomes  difficult  in  the  other.      For 

although  he  to  whom  I  would  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term,  by  pointing  out  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 

express,  has,  at  least  may  have,  that  very  object 
Not  80  with  respect      present  in  his  mind,  still  I  c  mot  lay  my  finger 

to  words  denoting  ob-  .  x  ^      •         -^  .  •         i_      Ti 

JectB   that  lie  within        ^"   ^^'  — ^  ^"^"^^^  g»^®  '^  ^^  ^    '^"'»"*-*   ^>\^*^.^  ^^^^ 

the  mind.  —  to  smell,  to  taste,  to  banc  3.     Thus  it  is  that 

misunderstandings  frequently  occur  in  reference 
to  this  class  of  objects,  inasmuch  as  one  attaches  a  difibrent  meanin<^ 
to  the  word  from  that  in  which  another  uses  it ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  mental  pha^nomena,  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that,  in  all  languages,  one  term  has  become  the  sign 
of  a  plurality  of  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  a  single  notion  is 
designated  by  a  plurality  of  terms.  This  vacillation  in  the  applica- 
tion and  employment  of  language,  as  it  originates  in  the  impossi- 
bility, anterior  to  its  institution,  of  approximating  different  minds  to 
a  common  cognition  of  the  same  internal  object ;  so  this  ambiguity, 
when  once  established,  reacts  powerfully  in  perpetuating  the  same 
difficulty;  insomuch  that  a  principal,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  im- 
pediment in  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  of  mind,  is  the  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  instrument  of  thought  itself.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this,  and  one  extending  to  all  languages,  is  seen  in 

the  words  most  nearly  correspondent  to  tlie  very 

ng,      e  a   ,       indeterminate  expression  feding.      In  English, 

^^        *  this,  like  all  others  of  a  psychological  application, 

was  primarily  of  a  purely  physical  relation,  being 
originally  employed  to  denote  the  sensations  we  experience  through 
the  sense  of  Touch,  and  in  this  meaning  it  still  continues  to  be  em- 
ployed. From  this,  its  original  relation  to  matter  and  the  corporeal 
sensibility,  it  came,  by  a  very  natural  analogy,  to  express  our  con- 
scious states  of  mind  in  general,  but  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  by  which  they  are  characterize<l. 
£uch  is  the  fortune  of  the  term  in  English  ;  and  precisely  similar  is 

1  Cf.  Melanchthon,  Entemata  DiaUetua^  De     Omnis  intnitira  notitia  est  definitio.**— £d. 
D^nitione^  who  quotes  it  as  an  old  saying:     [Cf.  Keckermaun,  Qpcm,  t.  L  p.  198  ] 
**  Vetus  enim  dictum  est,  et  dignum  memoria : 
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that  of  the  cognate  term  GefiUd  in  German.  The  same,  at  least  a 
similar,  history  might  be  given  of  the  Greek  term  ourBrfrv;^  and  of 
the  Latin  sen&uSy  sensatio^  with  their  immediate  and  mediate  deriva- 
tives in  the  different  Romanic  dialects  of  modern  Europe,  —  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  dialects.  In  applying  the  term 
feeling  to  the  mental  states,  strictly  in  so  far  as  these  manifest  the 
phsenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  word  is  used,  not  in  all  the  meanings  in  which 
it  can  be  employed,  but  in  a  certain  definite  relation,  were  it  not  that 
a  very  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  ambiguity  of  the 
expression.  Feding^  in  one  meaning,  is  manifestly  a  cognition ;  but 
this  affords  no  ground  for  the  argument,  that  feeling^  in  every  signi- 
fication, is  also  a  cognition.  This  reasoning  has  however,  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  by  a  philosopher  from  whom  so  paltry  a  sophism  was 
assuredly  not  to  be  expected. 
It  being,  therefore,  understood  that  the  word  is  ambiguous,  and 

that  it  is  only  used  because  no  preferable  can  be 

Can  we  discriminate      found,  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 

in  con«cioiii.ne«  oer-      proof  or  disproof  of  the  affirmation,  —  that  I  am 

tain  sUtes  which  can-  i  i        ^         t       .     .      .       . 

not  be  reduced  to  iho«e  ^"*®  ^^  discrimmate  in  consciousness  certain 
of  Cognition  or  Cona-  States,  certain  qualities  of  mind,  which  cannot 
^'^  ^  be  reduced  to  those  either  of  Cognition  or  Cona- 

tion ;  and  that  I  can  enable  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  place  themselves  in  a  similar  position,  and  observe  for  them- 
selves these  states  or  qualities,  which  I  call  Feelings,  Let  us  take  an 
example.     In  reading  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 

Spartans  at  ThermopylsB,  what  do  we  experience? 

This  qnesfioD  decided      jg  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  mind,  which  the 

in  the  affirmative  by      narrative  occasions,  other  than  such  as  can  be 

an  appeal  to  expen-  ' 

ence.  referred  either  to  the  cognition  or  to  will  and 

desire?  Our  fiiculties  of  knowledge  are  called 
certainly  into  exercise  ;  for  this  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  jevery  other 
state.  But  is  the  exultation  which  we  feel  at  this  spectacle  of  human 
virtue,  the  joy  which  we  experience  at  the  temporary  success,  and 
the  sorrow  at  the  final  destruction  of  this  glorious  band,  —  arc  these 
affections  to  be  reduced  to  states  either  of  cognition  or  of  conation  in 
either  form  ?  Are  they  not  feelings,  —  feelings  partly  of  pleasure, 
partly  of  pain  ? 

Take  another,  and  a  very  familiar,  instance.  You  are  all  probably 
acquainted  with  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase^  and  you  probably 
recollect  the  fine  verse  of  the  original  edition,  so  lamentably  spoiled 
ui  the  more  modem  versions : 
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"  For  WiddringtOD  my  soul  is  sad. 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be. 
For  when  his  legs  were  stricken  off. 
He  kneeled  and  fought  on  his  knee."  i 

Now,  I  tOsk  you,  »igain,  is  it  possible,  by  any  process  of  legitimate 
analysis,  to  carry  up  the  mingled  feelings,  some  pleasurable,  some 
painful,  which  are  called  up  by  this  simple  picture,  into  anything 
bearing  the  character  of  a  knowledge,  or  a  volition,  or  a  desire  ? 
If  we  cannot  do  this,  and  if  we  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  are  compelled  to  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  an  order  of 
phsBnomena,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  either  of  the  other 
classes,  must  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  third  class  by  themselves. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  examples,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  on  which  some  philosophers. 

Grounds  on  which  and  among  these,  what  is  remarkable,  a  dis- 
objection    haa    been      tinguished    champion   of  the   Kantian    system, 

taken  to  the  Kantian        ,  ,  ,  ,.  t       .  i*  i-  /»    , 

clarification    of  the       "*^^'®  endeavored  to  discredit  the  validity  of  the 

mental  pbaeuomena.  classification. 

Passing  over  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  power  of  Feeling  as  a  fundamental  capacity  of 
mind,  in  so  far  as  these  proceed  merely  on  the  ambiguities  of 
language,  I  shall  consider  only  the  principal  objections  from  the 
nature  of  the  phaenomena  themselves,  which  have  been  urged  by  the 
three  principal  opponents  of  the  classification  in  question,  —  Cams, 
Weiss,  and  Krug.  The  last  of  these  is  the  philosopher  by  whom 
these  objections  have  been  urged  most  explicitly,  and  with  greatest 
force.  I  shall,  therefore,  chiefly  confine  myself  to  a  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  proposes  for  solution. 

I  may  premise  that  this  philosopher  (Krug),  admitting  only  two 
fundamental  classes  of  psychological  phaenomena,  —  the  Cognitions 
and  the  Conations,  —  goes  so  far  as  not  only  to  maintain,  that  what 
have  obtained,  from  other  psychologists,  the  name  of  Fe^lings^ 
constitute  no  distinct  and  separate  class  of  mental  functions;  but 
„  that  the  very  supposition  is  absurd  and  even  ira- 

Kmg  quoted.  "^        *^* 

possible.      "That  such  a  power  of  feeling,"  he 
argues,  ^  "  is  not  even  conceivable,  if  by  such  is  understood  a  power 

1  "  For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo,  thongh  not  exactly  in  language,  in  Krog*B 

That  ever  he  slayue  shalde  be ;  Philo$ophiaehes  Lezikou^  art.  Setlenkrijt/t*.    The 

For  when  both  his  leggia  wear  hewyne  author,  in  the  same  work,  art.  GtfiM,  refers 

in  to,  to  his  Grundlag$  zu  einer  neuen  TheorU  der  Of 

He  kuyled  and  fought  on  hys  kne."  yUAle,  und  des  togenannten  Ge/kMsvemagens, 

—  Original  Version,  in   Percy's  Reliquet.—  Ktfniggberg,  1823,  for  a  ftiller  discusidon  of 

^^*  the  question.    See  also  above,  leot.  xl.  p.  180. 

s  This  objection  is  given  iu  substance,  —Ed. 
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• 

essentially  different  from  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  Conation," 
(thus  I  translate   VbrsteUungund  J^estrebioigsvermogen),  ^*' ia  inani' 

fest  from  the  following  consideration The  powers  of 

a)gnition  and  the  powers  of  conation  are,  in  propiiety,  to  be  regarded 
as  two  different  fundamental  powers,  only  because  the  operation  of 
our  mind  exhibits  a  twofold  direction  of  its  whole  activity, —  one 
inwards,  another  outwards;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  an  Immanent,  ideal  or 
theoretical,  and,  on  the  other  a  Transeunt,  real  or  practical,  activity. 
Now,  should  it  become  necessary  to  interpolate  between  these  two 
powers,  a  third ;  consequently,  to  convert  the  original  duplicity  of 
our  activity  into  a  triplicity ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
attribute  to  the  third  power  a  third  species  of  activity,  the  product 
of  which  would  be,  in  fiict,  the  Feelings.  Now  this  activity  of  feel- 
ing must  necessarily  have  either  a  direction  inwards,  or  a  direction 
outwards,  or  both  directions  at  once,  or  finally  neither  of  the  two, 
that  is,  no  direction  at  all ;  for  apart  from  the  directions  inwards  and 
outwards,  there  is  no  direction  conceivable.  But,  in  the  first  case, 
tlie  activity  of  feeling  would  not  be  different  from  the  cognitive  activ- 
ity, at  least  not  essentially ;  in  the  second  case,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  certain  appetency  manifested  under  the  form  of  a  feeling ;  in  the 
third,  the  activity  of  feeling  would  be  only  a  combination  of  theoret- 
ical and  j)ractical  activity ;  consequently,  there  remains  only  the  sup- 
position that  it  has  no  direction.  We  confess,  however,  that  an 
hypothetical  activity  of  such  a  kind  we  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves 
as  a  real  activity.  An  activity  without  any  determinate  direction, 
would  be  in  fact  directed  upon  nothing,  and  a  power  conceived  as  the 
source  of  an  activity,  directed  upon  nothing,  appears  nothing  better 
than  a  powerless  power,  —  a  wholly  inoperative  force,  in  a  word,  a 
nothing."  —  So  far  our  objectionist. 

In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  I  would  observe,  that  its  cogency  de- 
pends on  this,  —  that  the  suppositions  which  it 

CHticized.  1.  The  makes,  and  afterwards  excludes,  are  exhaustive 
mippo8itft,u«  on  which      ^^^  complete.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     "  For, 

the     reasoning     P^o-         .  ,         *         ^  .  .  ^  _     ' 

cced8,arenotexhaaet-      ^'^  place  01  two  energies,  an  immanent  and  a 

ive.  transeunt,  we  may  competently  suppose  three, — 

We   may  snppoie      j^^-j  Jncunt,  an  immanent,  and  a  transeunt.     1®, 

inrnr'^'im.^n^l*  ^^^  ?"^""^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  Considered  as  an  act 
and  Tntiueunt.  of  mind,  directed  upon  objects  in  order  to  know 

them,  —  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness, —  mentally  to  appropriate  them ;  2®,  The  Immanent  ener- 
gy might  be  considerc*d  as  a  kind  of  internal  fluctuation  about  the 
objects,  which  had  been  brought  to  representation  and  thought,  —  a 
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pleasurable  or  a  painful  affection  caused  by  them,  in  a  word,  a  feel' 
ing ;  aud  3®,  The  Transeunt  energy  might  be  considered  as  an  act 
tending  towards  the  object  in  order  to  reach  it,  or  to  escape  from  it. 
This  hypothesis  is  quite  as  allowable  as  that  in  opposition  to  which 
it  is  devised,  and  were  it  not  merely  in  relation  to  an  hypothesis, 
which  rests  on  no  valid  foundation,  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the 
feelings  not  as  immanent  activities,  but  as  immanent  passivities. 
"  But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  analogy  of  our 

spintual  nature,  to  ascribe  to  the  mental  powers 

a.  But  we  are  not      a  direction  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  on  the 

warranted  to  ascribe       contrary,  they  are  rather  the  principles  of  our 

to  the  mental  powers  i  \   .  a      t  •  i  i     •  i 

a  direction  either  out-      eternal  States,  of  which  we  can  only  improperly 
wardfl  or  inwards.  predicate  a  direction,  and  this  only  by  relation 

to  the  objects  of  the  states  themselves.  For 
directions  are  relations  and  situations  of  exteraal  things;  but  of  such 
there  are  none  to  be  met  with  in  the  internal  world,  except  by  anal- 
ogy to  outer  objects.  In  our  Senses,  which  have  reference  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  there  is  an  outward  direction  when  we  perceive,  or 
when  we  act  on  external  things ;  whereas,  we  may  be  said  to  turn 
inwards,  when  we  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  contained  within 
the  mind  itself,  be  this  in  order  to  compass  a  knowledge  of  our 
proper  nature,  or  to  elevate  ourselves  to  other  objects  still  more 
worthy  of  a  moral  intelligence.  Rigorously  considered,  the  feelings 
are  in  this  meaning  so  many  directions,  —  so  many  turnings  towards 
those  objects  which  determine  the  feelings,  and  which  please  or  dis- 
please us.  Take,  for  example,  the  respect,  the  reverence,  we  feel  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  higher  virtues' of  human  nature ;  this  feel- 
ing is  an  immanent  conversion  on  its  object. 

"  The  argument  of  the  objectors  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that 

as  in  the  external  world,  all  is  action  and  rcao- 

ibutd  J^'^on  "IhTT!  ^^^"'  ~  *^^  ^®  working  and  counterworking,  —  all 

pothesis,  that  what  is  ^s  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  so  in  the  internal 

true  of  inanimate,  is  world,  there  is  Only  One  operation  of  objects  on 

true  of  animated  na-  ^y^^  ^^ind,  and  one  operation  of  the  mind  on  ob- 

nowiii  or  desire  in  the      J^^^^  5  the  former  must  consist  in  cognition,  the 
universe.  latter  in  conation.     But  when  this  hypothesis  is 

subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  it  is  at  once  apparent  how 
treacherous  is  the  reasoning  which  infers  of  animated,  what  is  true 
of  inanimate,  nature ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  aught  else  that  militates 
against  it,  this  analogy  would  in  truth  leave  no  will  or  desire  in  the 
universe  at  all ;  for  action  and  reaction  are  already  compensated  in 
cognition,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  sensitive  Perception  itself."* 

1  Biunde,  Versueh  d.  empirisefun  Psychologies  ii.  \  207|  p.  64— M.  —  Ed. 
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Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  only  argument  of  any  moment,  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Feelings  as  an  ultimate  class  of  mental 
phenomena. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  question ;  —  What  is  the  position  of  the 

Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other  classes ; 

n.  What  is  the  poai-      —  and,  in  particular,  should  the  consideration 

tionoftheFeeiiDgBby      ^f  ^^le  Feelings  precede,  or  follow,  that  of  the 

reference  to  the   two        ^  •         o 

other  Clares  of  men-        VOnatlOnS  ? 

cai  phxnomena?  The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  this  ques- 

tion, will  be  given  in  the  determination  of  the 
first  part ;  for  Psychology  proposes  to  exhibit  the  mental  phsenom- 
cna  in  their  natural  consecution,  that  is,  as  they  condition  and  sup- 
pose each  other.  A  system  which  did  not  accomplish  this,  could 
make  no  pretension  to  be  a  veritable  exposition  of  our  internal  life. 
"  To  resolve  this  problem,  let  us  take  an  example.     A  person  is 

fond  of  cards.    In  a  company  where  he  beholds 

Resolved  by  an  ex-        ^ •      _  ,i  .  j     •       ^      •   • 

^  .  a  game  m  progress,  there  arises  a  desire  to  join 

in  it.  Now  the  desire  is  here  manifestly  kin- 
dled by  the  pleasure,  which  the  person  had,  and  has,  in  the  play. 
The  feeling  thus  connects  the  cognition  of  the  play  with  the  desire 
to  join  in  it ;  it  forms  the  bridge,  and  contains  the  motive,  by  which 
we  are  roused  from  mere  knowledge  to  appetency, — to  conation,  by 
reference  to  which  we  move  ourselves  so  as  to  attain  the  end  in 
view. 

"  Thus  we  find,  in  actual  life,  the  Feelings  intermediate  between 

the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations.     And  this 
The  Feelings  inte^      relative  position  of  these  several  powers  is  neo- 

mediate   between  the  .  ,  ,  ,  •^.  ^i 

Cognitions  and  cona-      essary;  Without  the   previous   cognition,  there 
tions.  could  be  neither  feeling  nor  conation  ;  and  with- 

out the  previous  feeling  there  could  be  no  cona- 
tion. Without  some  kind  or  another  of  complacency  with  an 
object,  there  could  be  no  tendency,  no  pretension  of  the  mind  to 
attain  this  .object  as  an  end ;  and  we  could,  therefore,  determine 
ourselves  to  no  overt  action.  The  mere  cognition  leaves  us  cold 
and  unexcited ;  the  awakened  feeling  infuses  warmth  and  life  into 
us  and  our  action ;  it  supplies  action  with  an  interest,  and,  without 
an  interest,  there  is  for  us  no  voluntary  action  possible.  Without 
the  intervention  of  feeling,  the  cognition  stands  divorced  from  the 
conation,  and,  apai*t  from  feeling,  all  conscious  endeavor  after  any- 
thing would  be  altogether  incomprehensible. 

"  That  the  manifestations  of  the  Conative  Powers  are  determined 
by  the  Feelings,  is  also  apparent  from  the  following  reflection.  The 
volition  or  desire  tends  towards  a  something,  and  this  something 


That  the    Conative 
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is  only  given  as  in  and  through  some  facalty  or  other  of  cogni- 
tion.   Now,  were  the  mere  cognition  of  a  thing 
^  .        ,    .       sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  our  conation,  in  that 

Powers  are  determined 

bx  the  FeeUngs  ftar-      csLSCj  all  that  was  known  m  the  same  manner  and 

dier  ihown.  in  the  same  degree,  would  become  an  equal  ob- 

Mere  oognition  not      j^ct  of  desire  or  will.    But  we  covet  one  thing. 

nlBoienttoroaMCon-  ,  .1  /^       .1  •^^         i*i 

^^^  we  eschew  another.    On  the  supposition,  like- 

wise, that  our  conation  was  only  regulated  by 

our  cognition,  it  behooved  that  every  other  individual  beside^  should 

be  desirous  of  the  object  which  I  desire,  and  be 

.  ^^f**"**  *"  **J*"      desirous  of  it  also  so  long  as  the  cognition  of  the 

Jeete  known   in   the  e>  e> 

Mune  manner  and  de-  object  remained  the  same.    But  one  person  pur- 

gree,  are  not  equal  ob-  sues  what  another  person  flies ;  the  same  person 

jeoti  of  dedre  or  will.  ^^^    yeams    after  Something  which   anon  he 

2.  Because  different  loathes.    And  why?    It  is  manifest  that  here 

individuals  are  desir-        ,,  i*       1  •  i  •  1  1  ^•^  v  •   1 

ousofdifTerentomects.      ^^^''^  ^^^^  ^^^  »^™®  ^^'T  vanable  quantity,  which, 

when  united  with  the  cognition,  is  capable  of 
rousing  the  powers  of  conation  into  activity.  But  such  a  quantity 
is  given,  and  only  given,  in  the  feelings,  that  is,  in  our  consciousness 
of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  If  we  take  this  element,  —  this 
influence,  —  this  quantity,  —  into  account,  the  whole  anomalies  are 
solved.  We  arc  able  at  once  to  understand  why  all  that  is  thought 
or  cognized  with  equal  intensity,  does  not,  with  equal  intensity, 
affect  the  desires  or  the  will ;  why  different  individuals,  with  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  same  objects,  are  not  similarly  attracted  or 
repelled;  and  why  the  same  individual  does  not  always  pursue  or 
fly  the  same  object.  This  is  all  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  thing 
may  please  one  person  and  displease  another;  and  may  now  be 
pleasurable,  now  painful,  and  now  indifferent,  to  the  same  person. 
"From  these  interests  for  different  objects,  and  from  these  oppo- 
site interests  which  the  same  object  determines 
Importance  of  a  cor-      [^  ^ur  different  powcrs,  are  we  alone  enabled  to 

reot  understanding  of  •.  1  -i  1      .1         1  j  xi* 

the  nature  and  influ-  ^^^^^  Comprehensible  the  change  and  conflic- 
enoe  of  the  FeeUngs.  tion  of  our  dcsires,  the  vacillations  of  our  voli- 
tions, the  warfare  of  the  sensual  principle  with 
the  rational,  —  of  the  flesh  with  the  spint;  so  that,  if  the  nature 
and  influence  of  the  feelings  be  misunderstood,  the  problems  most 
important  for  man  are  reduced  to  insoluble  riddles. 

"According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Feelings,  placed  in  the  midst 
between  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  the  powers  of  Conation,  per- 
form the  functions  of  connecting  principles  to  these  two  extremes ; 
and  thus  the  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  feelings  as  a 
class  coordinate  with  the  cognitions  and  the  conations, —  on  the 
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ground  that  they  afford  no  principle  of  mediation,  is  of  all  objec- 
tions the  most  futile  and  erroneous.    Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 

that  as,  in  our  actual  existence,  the  feelings  find 
Place  of  the  theory      their  place  after  the  cognitions,  and  before  the 

of  the  FeelingB  in  the .  ^.  •       ^i.  •  /•        •    j     ^i_ 

ecienoe  of  mind.  couations,  —  SO,  m   the   scieucc  of  mmd,  the 

theory  of  the  Feelings  ought  to  follow  that  of 
our  faculties  of  Knowledge,  and  to  precede  that  of  our  faculties  of 
Will  and  Desire."^  Notwithstanding  this,  various  even  of  those 
psychologists  who  have  adopted  the  Kantian  trichotomy,  have 
departed  from  the  order  which  Kant  had  correctly  indicated,  and 
have  averted  it  in  every  possible  manner, — some  treating  of  the 
feelings  in  the  last  place,  while  others  have  considered  them  in  the 
first. 
The  last  preliminary  question  which  presents  itself  is — Into  what 

subdivisions  are  the  Feelings  themselves  to  be 
m.  Into  what  Bub-      distributed?     In  considering  this  question,  I 

divisions  are  the  Feel-  r  .  . 

ings  to  be  distributed?      Bhsill  first  State  some  of  the  divisions  which  have 

been  proposed  by  those  philosophers  who  have 
recognized  the  capacity  of  feeling  as  an  ultimate,  a  fundamental, 
phaenomenon  of  mind.  This  statement  will  be  necessarily  limited 
to  the  distributions  adopted  by  the  psychologists  of  Germany ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  Kantian  reduction,  though  prevalent  in  the 
Empire,  has  remained  either  unknown  to,  or  disregarded  by,  those 
who  have  speculated  on  the  mind  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 
To  commence  with  Kant  himself.    In  the  Critique  of  Judgment,* 

he  enumerates  three  specifically  different  kinds 
of  complacency,  the  objects  of  which  are  sever- 
ally the  Agreeable  (das  Angefie/im)^  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Grood. 
In  his  treatise  of  Anthropology ^^^  subsequently  published,  he  divides 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  into  two  great  classes;  —  1®,  The 
Sensuous;  2^  The  Intellectual.  The  former  of  these  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  subordinate  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  feel- 
ing arises  either  through  the  Senses  (Sensual  Pleasures),  or  through 
the  Imagination  (Pleasures  of  Taste).  The  latter  of  these  classes 
is  also  subdivided  into  subordinate  kinds ;  for  our  Intellectual  Feel- 
ings are  connected  either  with  the  notions  of  the  Understanding,  or 
with  the  ideas  of  Reason.  I  may  notice  that  in  his  published  man- 
ual of  Anthropology^  the  Intellectual  Feelings  of  the  first  subdivis- 
ion,—  the  feelings  of  the  Understanding,  are  not  treated  of  in 
detail. 

1  Biunde,  VerntA  d.  empiriuhen  PsycKoUtgU,         t  )  6.     Werhe^  iv.  p.  68.~Ed. 
ii  i  a08»  p.  60-64.— £d.  S  B.  ii.    Wtrkt^  vii  p  148.  —  £d. 
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Gottlob  Schulze,    though  a  decided  antagonist  of  the  Kantian 

philosophy  in  general,  adopts  the  threefold  clas- 
sification  into  the  Cognitions,  the  Feelings,  and 
the  Conations ;  but  he  has  preferred  a  division  of  the  Feelings  dif- 
ferent fi'orn  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg.  These  he  dis- 
tributes into  two  classes,  —  the  Corporeal  and  the  Spiritual;  to 
which  he  annexes  a  third  class  made  up  of  these  in  combination,  — 
the  Mixed  Feelings. 

Hillebrand'  divides  the  Feelings,  in  a  threefold  manner,  into 

those  of  States,  those  of  Cognitions,  and  those 
of  Appetency  (will  and  desire) ;  and  again  into 
Real,  Sympathetic,  and  Ideal. 

Herbart*  distributes  them  into  three  classes;  —  1°,  Feelings  which 

are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  thine 
felt ;  2®,  Feelings  which  depend  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  feeling  mind ;  3°,  Feelings  which  are  intermediate  and 
mixed. 

Carus*   (of   Leipzig,  —  the  late   Cams)   thus  distributes  them. 

"Pure  feeling,"  he  says,  ** has  relation  either  to 
Reason,  and  in  this  case  we  obtain  the  Intellect- 
ual Feelings ;  or  it  has  relation  to  Desire  and  Will,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  the  moral  feelings."  Between  these  two  classes,  the  Intel- 
lectual and  the  Moral  Feelings,  there  are  placed  the  .Esthetic  Feel- 
ings, or  feelings  of  Taste,  to  which  he  also  adds  a  fourth  class,  that 
of  the  Religious  Feelings. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  illustrious  divisions  of  the  Feelings 
into  their  primaiy  classes.  It  is  needless  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  distributions.  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  they  may  be  divided,  in 
the  first  place,  into  two  great  classes, — the  Higher  and  the  Lower, 
—  the  Mental  and  the  Corporeal,  in  a  word,  into  Sentiments  and 
Sensations. 

1  Anthropologies  f  144-146,  p.  1296  etMy.,  8d  einn  syttenuaiscken  Behandlung  der  tmpirisektm 

edit.  1626.  -  Ed.  PsyrkologU,  ii.  $  210,  p.  74,  edit.  18S1.    Cf. 

S  Anthropologie,  ii.  288.  —  Ed.  S^heidler,  P^yeKologief  )  64,  p.  448,  edit.  1888. 

8  Lehrbueh  zur  PsyehoUtgie^  \  98.     Werkt^  Yol.  —  Ed. 

y.  p.  72     On  the  divisioM  of  the  Feelings  4  Psychologies  Warke^  L  428,  edit.  Leipdo, 

mentioned  in  the  text,  Me  Biunde,  fersuek  1808.— Ed. 


LECTURE    XLII. 

THE   FEELINGS.  —  THEORY  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  commenced  the  consideration  of  the  Sec- 
^    _  „  ond  Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phaenomena, — 

The  Feelings.  ,  ' 

the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  —  the  phaenomena 
of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Though  manifestations  of  the  same  indivisible  subject,  and  them- 
selves only  possible  through  each  other,  the  three 
Cognitions,  Feelings      ^^^^^  ^^  mentsl  phenomena  still  admit  of  a  valid 

and  Conation,  —  their  ..... 

essential  peculiarities.       discrimination  in  theory,  and  require  severally 

a  separate  consideration  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  I  formerly  stated  to  you,  that  though  knowledge,  though 
consciousness,  be  the  necessary  condition  not  only  of  the  phaenomena 
of  Cognition,  but  of  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  and  of  Conation, 
yet  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  reduce  the  two  latter  classes  to 
the  first,  and  thus  to  constitute  the  faculty  of  Cognition  hito  the  one 
fundamental  power  of  mind,  had  been  necessarily  unsuccessful ;  be- 
cause, though  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling  and  of  Conation  appear 
only  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  in  cognition ; 
yet  consciousness  shows  us  in  these  phaenomena  certain  qualities, 
which  are  not  contained,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  phaa- 
nomena  of  Cognition  itself.  The  characters  by  which  these  three 
classes  are  reciprocally  discriminated  are  the  following.  —  In   the 

phaenomena  of  Cognition,  consciousness  distin- 
guishes an  object  known  from  the  subject  know- 
ing. This  subject  may  be  of  two  kinds :  —  it  may  either  be  the 
quality  of  something  different  from  the  ego ;  or  it  may  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ego  or  subject  itself.  In  the  former  case,  the  object, 
which  may  be  called  for  the  sake  of  discrimination  the  object-object^ 
is  given  as  something  different  from  the  percipient  subject.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  object,  which  may  be  called  the  subject-object^  is  given 
as  really  identical  with  the  conscious  ego,  but  still  consciousness 
distinguishes  it,  as  an  accident,  from  the  ego ; — as  the  subject  of  that 
accident,  it  projects,  as  it  were,  this  subjective  phsenomenon  from 
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itself,  —  views  it  at  a  distance,  —  in  a  word,  objectifies  it.  This 
discrimination  of  self  from  self,  —  this  objectification,  —  is  the  qual- 
ity which  constitutes  the  essential  peculiarity  of  Cognition. 

In  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  —  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and 

Pain,  —  on  the  contrary,  consciousness  does  not 
Feeling,— how  di»-      place  the  mental  modification  or  state  before  it- 

oriminated  from  Cog-  ix*     '^   j  ^  *  i   ^     -x 

jjj^^j^  sell ;  It  does  not  contemplate  it  apart,  —  as  sepa- 

rate from  itself, — but  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one. 
The  peculiarity  of  Feeling,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  subjectively  subjective ;  there  is  no  object  different  from 
self,  —  no  objectification  of  any  mode  of  self.  We  are,  indeed,  able 
to  constitute  our  states  of  pain  and  pleasure  into  objects  of  reflec- 
tion, but  in  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  reflection,  they  are  not  feel- 
iDgs,  but  only  reflex  cognitions  of  feelings. 

In  the  phaenomena  of  Conation,  —  the  phaenomena  of  Desire  and 

Will,  —  there  is,  as  in  those  of  Cognition,  an  ob- 

ConaUoD,-howdU.         .^    ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^.^  j^  ^j^^  ^^  ^y^^^   ^^  knowl- 
criminated  from  Cog-       •*       '  •^  •^ 

jjiti^jQ  edge.     Will  and  desire  are  only  possible  through 

knowledge,  —  "  Ignoti  nulla  cupido."  But  thougli 
both  cognition  and  conation  bear  relation  to  an  object,  they  are  dis- 
criminated by  the  difference  of  this  relation  itself.  In  cognition, 
there  exists  no  want ;  and  the  object,  whether  objective  or  subjec- 
tive, is  not  sought  for,  nor  avoided ;  whereas  in  conation,  there  is 
a  want,  and  a  tendency  supposed,  which  results  in  an  endeavor, 
either  to  obtain  the  object,  when  the  cognitive  faculties  represent  it 
as  fitted  to  afford  the  fruition  of  the  want ;  or  to  ward  off  the  object, 
if  these  faculties  represent  it  as  calculated  to  frustrate  the  tendency, 
of  its  accomplishment. 
The  feelings  Pleasure  and  Pain  and  the  Conations  are,  thus,  though 

so  frequently  confounded  by  psychologists,  easily 

Conation,-how  dta-       distinguished.     It  is,  for  example,  altogether  dif- 

1^  ferent  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst,  as  states  of  pain, 

and  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement ;  and  still 
more  different  is  it  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  afforded  in  the  act  of  this  appeasement  itself.  Pain  and 
pleasure,  as  feelings,  belong  exclusively  to  the  present ;  whereas  cona- 
tion has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing,  — 
a  striving,  either  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  present  state,  or 
to  exchange  it  for  another.  Thus,  conation  is  not  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  the  power  of  overt  activity,  which  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion. 

But  although,  in  theory,  the  Feelings  are  thus  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  Desires  and  Volitions,  they  are,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
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served,  not  to  be  considered  as  really  divided.  Both  are  conditions 
of  perhaps  all  our  mental  states ;  and  while  the  Cognitions  go  prin- 
cipally to  determine  our  speculative  sphere  of  existence,  the  Feelings 
and  the  Conations  more  especially  concur  in  regulating  our  practical. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  expedient 

to  consider  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling  prior  to 

What  are  the  general        discUSsing  thoSC  of  Conation  ;  —  but   before   en- 
conditions  which   de-        ^     .  ^,  •  t        . .  /.  .  i  i    /.    i 

termine  the  existence      ^^""5  ^"  *^^  Consideration  of  thc  several  feel- 
of  rieasure  and  Pain?      ings,  and  before  stating  under  what  heads,  and  in 

what  order,  these  are  to  be  arranged,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  the  first  plac<»,  to  take  up  the  general  question,  —  What 
are  the  general  conditions  which  determine  the  existence  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain  ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  phoinomena  which  constitute 
the  essential  attribute  of  feeling,  under  all  its  modifications  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  shall  pursue  the  following 

order ;  —  I  shall,  first  of  all,  state  the  abstract 

Order  of  discoasion.        _,  «  -r^,  i    ▼-»  •       •  i  i 

Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  in  other  words, 
enounce  thc  fundamental  law  by  which  these  phienomena  are  gov- 
erned, in  all  their  manifestations.  I  shall,  then,  take  an  historical 
retrospect  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  relation  the  doctrine  I  would  support  stands 
to  previous  speculations.  This  being  accomplished,  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  inquire,  how  far  the  theory  in  question  is  borne  out  by 
the  special  modifications  of  Feeling,  and  how  far  it  affords  us  a  com- 
mon principle  on  which  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  under  every  accidental  form  they  may  assume. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  deliver  in  somewhat  abstruse  formulae,  the 

theory  of  pleasure.    The  meaning  of  these  for- 

1.    The  theory  of      nmigg  I  cannot  expect  should  be  fully  appre- 

^Z  the  abrt^ct      tended,  in  the  first  instance,  —  far  less  can  I 

expect  that  the  validity  of  the  theory  should 
be  recognized,  before  the  universality  of  its  application  shall  be  illus- 
trated in  examples. 
1.  Man  exists  only  as  he  lives ;  as  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 

he  consciously  lives,  but  this  only  as  he  consci- 

First  momentnm.  •  tt  •  .         i 

ously  energizes.  Human  existence  is  only  a  more 
general  expression  for  human  life,  and  human  life  only  a  more  general 
ex])ression  for  the  sum  of  energies,  in  which  that  life  is  realized,  and 
through  which  it  is  manifested  in  consciousness.  In  a  word,  life  is 
energy,  and  conscious  energy  is  conscious  life.  * 

1  Cf  Aristotle,  Eth.Nic.ix.9]  x.  4— Ed.     passive;  partly  tending  to  rest,  partly  to 
Lossias,  Lrxikon  v.  Verfr^^igtn ;  theory  of  eessa-     action.  —  Mtmaramdum. 
tion  and  activity ;  makes  partly  active,  part^ 
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In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  and  of  those  which  are  to  follow, 
I  may  observe,  that  the  term  energi/y  which  is  equivalent  to  act^ 
activity/ J  or  operation^  is  here  used  to  comprehend  also  all  the  mixed 
states  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for,  inasmuch 

as  we  are  conscious  of  any  modification  of  mind, 
..   ^  there  is  necessarily  more  than  a  mere  passivity  of 

the  term  energy.  •'^  .  . 

the  subject ;  consciousness  itself  implying  at  least 
a  reaction.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  nouns  energy^  act^  ac- 
tivity^ operation^  with  the  correspondent  verbs,  are  to  be  undei'stood 
to  denote,  indifferently  and  in  general,  all  the  processes  of  our  higher 
and  our  lower  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  ^  This  being  premised, 
I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition. 

II.  Human  existence,  human  life,  human  energy,  is  not  unlimited, 

but  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  modes,  through  which  alone  it  can  possibly 
be  exerted.     These  different  modes  of  action  are  called,  in  different 
relations,  powers^  faculties^  capacitieSy  dispositions^  habits. 

In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  your 

attention,  that  power  denotes  either  a  faculty  or 
^ExpianaUon  of  ^  capacity ;  /acuity  denotes  a  power  of  acting, 
fy^  etc.  '  capacity  a  power  of  being  acted  upon  or  suffer- 

ing; dispositioriy  a  natural,  and  habitj  an  ac- 
quired, tendency  to  act  or  suffer.  ^  In  reference  to  habit,  it  ought 
however  to  4)e  observed,  that  an  acquired  necessarily  supposes  a 
natural  tendency.  Habit,  therefore,  comprehends  a  disposition  and 
something  supervening  on  a  disposition.  The  disposition,  which  at 
first  was  a  feebler  tendency,  becomes,  in  the  end,  by  custom,  that  is, 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  exerted  energy,  a  stronger  tendency. 
Disposition  is  the  rude  original,  habit  is  the  perfect  consummation. 

III.  Man,  as  he  consciously  exists,  is  the  subject  of  pleasure  and 

pain  ;  and  these  of  various  kinds :  but  as  man  only 
.consciously  exists  in  and  through  the  exertion  of 
certain  determinate  powers,  so  it  is  only  through  the  exertion  of 
these  powers  that  he  becomes  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  each 
power  being  in  itself  at  once  the  fiiculty  of  a  specific  energy,  and 
a  capacity  of  an  appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  as  the  concomitant  of 
that  energy. 

IV.    The  energy  of  each  power  of  conscious 

Fourth.  .  ,       .  .  ^ 

existence  having,  as  its  reflex  or  concomitant,  an 
appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  and  no  pain  or  pleasure  being  competent 

1  Here  a  written  interpolation — OeetqMtion^     cesses,  whether  active  or  passive.]    See  below, 
txereistj  perhaps  better  [expressions  than  en-     p.  696.  — £d. 
ergy,  as  applying  equally  to  all  mental  pro-        S  See  above,  lect.  x.  p.  128.  —  Ed. 
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to  man,  except  as  the  concomitant  of  some  determinate  energy  of 
life,  the  all-important  question  arises,  —  What  is  the  general  law 
under  which  these  counter-phsenomena  arise,  in  all  their  special 
manifestations  ? 

In  reference  to  this  proposition,  I  would  observe  that  pleasure  and 

pain  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  contraries,  not 

piewure  and  Pain      ^  contradictories,  that  is,  the  affirmation  of  the 

opposed  u  contraries, 

not  aa  contradictories.      o°®  implies  the  negation  of  the  other,  but  the 

negation  of  the  one  does  not  infer  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  other ;  for  there  may  be  a  third  or  intermediate  state, 
which  is  neither  one  of  pleasure  nor  one  of  pain,  but  one  of  in- 
difference. Whether  such  a  state  of  indifference  do  ever  actually 
exist ;  or  whether,  if  it  do,  it  be  not  a  complex  state  in  which  are 
blended  an  equal  complement  of  pains  and  pleasures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, at  this  stage  of  our  progress,  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  pleasure  as  one  opposed  to  the  quality  of 
pain,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  proximate  causes  which  determine 
them :  or,  if  this  cannot  be  answered,  what  is  the  general  fact  or  law 
which  regulates  their  counter-manifestation ;  and  if  such  a  law  can 
be  discovered  for  the  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  enable  us  also  to 
explain  the  other,  for  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  fifth  proposition. 

V.  The  answer  to  the  question  proposed  is :  —  the  more  perfect, 

the  more  pleasurable,  the  energy^    the    more 

imperfect,  the  more  painful. 
In  reference  to  this  proposition,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  an- 
swer here  given  is  precise,  but  inexplicit ;  it  is  the  enouncement  of 
the  law  in  its  most  abstract  form,  and  requires  at  once  development 
and  explanation.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  the  following 
propositions. 

VI.  The  perfection  of  an  energy  is  twofold ;  1®,  By  relation  to  the 

power  of  which  it  is  the  exertion,  and  2'',  By 
relation  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  conver- 
sant.    The  former  relation  affords  what  may  be  called  its  auljectivt^ 
the  latter  what  may  be  called  its  objective^  condition. 

The  explanation  and  development  of  the  preceding  proposition  is 
given  in  the  following. 

VII.  By  relation  to  its  power :  —  An  energy  is  perfect,  when  it  is 

tantamount  to  the  full,  and  not  to  more  than  the 

Seventh.  ,  /•  /• 

full,  complement  of  free  or  spontaneous  energy, 
M'hich  the  |K>wer  is  capable  of  exerting ;  an  energy  is  imperfect, 
either  1°,  When  the  power  is  restrained  from  putting  forth  the  whole 
amount  of  energy  it  would  otherwise  tend  to  do,  or,  2®,  When  it  is 
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Stimulated  to  put  forth  a  larger  amount  than  that  to  which  it  is  spon- 
taneously disposed.  The  amount  or  quantum  of  energy  in  the  case 
of  a  single  power  is  of  two  kinds,  —  1%  An  intensive,  and  2°,  A  pro- 
tensive;  the  former  expressing  the  higher  degree,  the  latter  the 
longer  duration,  of  the  exertion.  A  perfect  energy  is,  therefore, 
that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power,  both  in  the  degree  and  for  the 
continuance  to  which  it  is  competent  without  straining ;  an  imperfect 
energy,  that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power  in  a  lower  or  in  a  higher 
degree,  for  a  shorter  or  for  a  longer  continuance,  than,  if  left  to 
itself  it  would  freely  exert.  There  are,  thus,  two  elements  of  the 
perfection,  and,  consequently,  two  elements  of  the  pleasure,  of  a  sim- 
ple energy :  —  its  adequate  degree  and  its  adequate  duration  ;  and 
four  ways  in  which  such  an  energy  may  be  imperfect,  and,  conse- 
quently, painful ;  inasmuch  as  its  degree  may  be  either  too  high,  or 
too  low  ;  its  duration  either  too  long,  or  too  short. 

When  we  do  not  limit  our  consideration  to  the  simple  ener^es 
of  individual  powers,  but  look  to  complex  states,  in  which  a  plurality 
of  powers  may  be  called  simultaneously  into  action,  we  have,  besides 
the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities  of  energy,  a  third  kind,  to 
wit,  the  extensive  quantity.  A  state  is  said  to  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  extensive  energy,  in  proportion  as  it  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  gi-eater  number  of  simultaneously  cooperating  powers. 
This  complement,  it  is  evident,  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  either 
of  energies  iill  intensively  and  protensively  perfect  and  pleasurable, 
or  of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  imperfect  and  painful, 
or  of  energies  partly  perfect,  partly  imperfect,  and  this  in  every 
combination  afforded  by  the  various  perfections  and  imperfections 
of  the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities.  It  may  be  here  noticed, 
that  the  intensive  and  the  two  other  quantities  stand  always  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other;  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of  any 
energy,  the  shorter  is  its  continuance,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
the  more  completely  does  it  constitute  the  whole  mental  state,  — 
does  it  engross  the  whole  disposable  consciousness  of  the  mind. 
^  The  maximum  of  intensity  is  thus  the  minimum  of  continuance  and 
of  extension.  So  much  for  the  perfection,  and  proportional  pleasure, 
of  an  energy  or  state  of  energies,  by  relation  to  the  power  out  of 
which  it  is  elicited.  This  paragraph  requires,  I  think,  no  com- 
mentary. 

VIII.  By  relation  to  the  object  (and  by  the  term  object^  be  it 

observed,  is  here  denoted  every  objective  cause 

by  which  a  power  is  determined  to  activity), 

about  which  it  is  conversant,  an  energy  is  perfect,  when  this  object 

is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  to  its  power  the  condition  requi- 
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site  to  let  it  spring  to  full  spontaneous  activity ;  imperfect,  when  the 
object  is  of  such  a  character  as  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stimulate 
the  power  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  activity  beyond  its 
maximum  of  free  exertion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thwart  it  in  its 
tendency  towards  this  its  natural  limit.  An  object  is,  consequently, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  thus  determines  a  power  to 
perfect  or  to  imperfect  energy. 

But  an  object,  or  complement  of  objects  simultaneously  presented, 
may  not  only  determine  one  but  a  plurality  of  powers  into  coao- 
tivity.  The  complex  state,  which  thus  arises,  is  pleasurable,  in  pro- 
l)ortion  as  its  constitutive  energies  are  severally  more  perfect ;  pain- 
ful, in  proportion  as  these  are  more  imperfect ;  and  in  proportion 
as  an  object,  or  a  complement  of  objects,  occasions  the  average  per- 
fection or  the  average  imperfection  of  the  complex  state,  is  it,  in  like 
manner,  pleasurable  or  painful. 

IX.  Pleasure  is,  thus,  the  result  of  certain  harmonious  relations, 

—  of  certain  agreements ;  pain,  on  the  contrary, 
°*  *  the  effect  of  certain  unharmonious  relations  — 

Definitions  of  Pleaa-  /•  ^    •       j.  ^  mi  i  ii      • 

u,^  and  rain.  «^  certain  disagreements.     The  pleasurable  is, 

therefore,  not  inappropriately  called  the  agree* 
ahle^  the  painful  tlie  disagreeable ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  doc- 
trine, f)leasure  and  pain  may  be  thus  defined : 

Pleasure  is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.^  Pain,  a  reflex  of 
the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power. 

I  shall  say  a  word  in  illustration  of  these  definitions.    Taking 

pleasure, — pleasure  is  defined  to  be  the  reflex 

The   definition   of      Qf  energy,  and  of  perfect  energy,  and  not  to  be 

Pleawire  illustrated.  ..i  .i  _x»     ^*  c  '^     tt* 

1.  riea.uretherefiex      ^^^^^^  ^"^'^  ^^  *^®  perfection  of  energy  itsel? 
of  energy.  —  and  why  ?    It  is  not  simply  defined  an  energy, 

exertion,  or  act,  because  some  energies  are  not 
pleasurable, — being  either  painful  or  indifferent.  It  is  not  simply 
defined  the  perfection  of  an  energy,  because  we  can  easily  separate 
in  tliought  the  perfection  of  an  act,  a  conscious  act,  from  any  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  in  its  performance.  The  same  holds  true,  mutcUis 
mutandis^  of  the  definition  of  pain,  as  a  reflex  of  imperfect  energy. 

Again,  pleasure  is  defined  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded,—  of  free  and  unimpeded,  exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose 

1  This  is  substantially  the  definition  of  Aiis-  book  of  the  aame  treatiae,  and  which  perhaps 

totle,  who«e  doctrine,  as  expounded  in  the  properly  belongs  to  the  Enditnian  Ethiesy  the 

10th  book  of  the  NicomaeKean  Ethics^  is  more  pleasure  is  identified  with  tbe  energy  itsell^ 

iiilly  stated  below,  p.  684.    In  the  leaa  aeon-  Ed. 
rate  diissertation,  which  occurs  in  the  7th 

73 
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energy  we  are  conscious.     Here  the  term  spontaneous  refers  to  the 

subjective,  the  term  unimpeded  to  the  objective, 

8.  SponUneous  and  /•    x*  m        i-«  ^i.        ^ 

^.    r^^  perfection.      Touchmg  the    tenn  spontaneous^ 

every  power,  all  conditions  being  8upj)lied,  and 
all  impediments  being  removed,  tends,  of  its  proper  natui-e  and 
without  effort,  to  put  forth  a  certain  determinate  maximum,  intens- 
ive and  protensive,  of  free  energy.  This  detenninate  maximum  of 
free  energy,  it,  therefore,  exerts  spontaneously :  if  a  less  amount 
than  this  be  actually  put  forth,  a  certain  quantity  of  tendency  has 
been  forcibly  repressed ;  whereas,  if  a  greater  than  this  has  been 
actually  exerted,  a  certain  amount  of  nisus  has  been  forcibly  stimu- 
lated in  the  power.  The  term  spontaneously^  therefore,  j>rov ides 
that  the  exertion  of  the  power  has  not  been  constrained  beyond  the 
proper  limit,  —  the  natural  maximum,  to  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it 
freely  springs. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  term  unimpeded^  —  this  stipulates  that 
the  power  should  not  be  checked  in  the  spring  it  would  thus  spon- 
taneously make  to  its  maximum  of  energy,  that  is,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  conditions  requisite  to  allow  this  spring  have  been  supplied, 
and  that  all  impediments  to  it  have  been  removed.  This  postulates 
of  course  the  presence  of  an  object.  The  definition  further  states, 
that  the  exertion  must  be  that  of  a  power  of  whose  energy  we  are 

conscious.     This  requires  no  illustration.     There 
&  or  which  we  are      ^^^  powers  in  man,  the  activities  of  which  lie 

oonsoious.  * 

beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  But  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  felt,  and  there  is  no 
feeling  out  of  consciousness.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  tenus 
used  in  the  definition  of  pleasure,  renders  all  comment  superfluous 
on  the  parallel  expressions  employed  in  that  of  pain. 

On  this  doctrine  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  given  diflfer- 

ent  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  different  kinds   of 

anrNT'TiVT^'*'"^*      P^^^'     ^^  ^^®  ^^^  P^^^®'  ^^^^®  ^®  twofold,  inas- 
much as  each  is  either  Positive  and  Absolute,  or 

Negative  and  Relative.    In  regard  to  the  former,  the  mere  negation 

of  pain  does,  by  relation  to  pain,  constitute  a  state  of  pleasure. 

Thus,  the  removal  of  the  toothache  replaces  us  in  a  state  which, 

though  one  really  of  indifference,  is,  by  contrast  to  our  previous 

agony,  felt  as  pleasurable.     This  is  negative  or  relative  pleasuiv. 

Positive  or  absolute  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  that  pleasure 

which  we  feel  above  a  state  of  indifference,  and  which  is,  therefoi'e, 

prized  as  a  good  in  itself  and  not  simply  as  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

On  the  same  principle,  pain  is  also  divided  into  Positive  or  Abso- 
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lute,  and  into  Negative  or  Relative.    But,  in  the  second  place,  there 

is,  moreover,  a  subdivision  of  positive  pain  into 

Pain,— PoBitire  and      that  which    accompanies  a  repression  of  the 

*^*  ^^'  spontaneous  energy  of  a  power,  and  that  which 

dirWed.^*  ""         ^  Conjoined  with  its  effort,  when  stimulated  to 

over-activity.* 
I  proceed  now  to  state  certain  corollaries,  which  flow  immediately 
from  the  preceding  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  powers  wliich,  in  an  individual,  are  either 

preponderantly  strong  by  nature,  or  have  becotne 
o^^Dg^d^Trinr^'^      preponderantly  strong  by  habit,  have  compara- 
1.  The  individual      tivcly  morc  perfect  energies;  so  the  pleasures 
will  be  dispofled  to  ex-      which  accompany  these  will  be  proportionally 
erci«cbi8more  Tigor-      intense  and  enduring.    But  this  being  the  case, 
"*  ^^^  '  the  individual  will  be  dbposed  principally,  if  not 

exclusively,  to  exercise  these  more  vigorous  powers,  for  their  ener- 
gies afford  him  the  largest  complement  of  purest  pleasure.  *'  Trahit 
sua  quemquo  voluptas,"'  each  has  his  ruling  passion. 

But,  in  the  second  j^lace,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  is  the  only 

means  by  which  it  is  invigorated,  but  as,  at  the 

a.  Tbow   fkeniiiet      same  time,  this  exercise,  until  the  development 

which  mort  need  cui-      ^ya  accomplished,  elicits  imperfect,  and,  there- 

tivation,  the  least  06-  '  ^  \  u , 

g^ye  it.    .  fore,  painful,  or  at  least  less  pleasurable,  energy, 

—  it  follows  that  those  faculties  which  stand  the 
most  in  need  of  cultivation,  are  proiftisely  those  which  the  least 
secure  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  already  more 
fully  developed,  are  precisely  those  which  present  the  strongest 
inducements  for  their  still  higher  invigoration. 

1  [With  the  forcfi^ing  theoiy  compare  [Bonnet,  Esni  Analytiqw  nor  VAmt^  caps.  ztU. 

nutclieson,  System  of  Moral  Philosophy^  1  p.  xx.    Ferguson,   Prin.  of  Moral  and  PolUktU 

21  tt  »eq     LUdcre,  Kritik  d.  Statistik,  p.  457-9.  Stienee,  Part  ii.  0. 1,  f  2.  —  Ed.] 

Tiedemaun,  Fiychologu^  p.  161.  edit  1804.]  8  Yirgil,  £b<.  ii.  66.  —  £l>. 


LECTUEE    XLIII. 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THEOBIES  OF 

PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  gave  an  abstract  statement  of  that  Theory 

of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  which,  I  think,  is  compe- 
Becapituittion.  ^^^  ^^^  exclusively  Competent,  to  explain  the 

whole  multiform  phaenomena  of  our  Feelings,  —  a  theory,  conse- 
quently, which  those  whole  phtenomena  concur  in  estabUshing.  It 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  generalization  of  what  is  essential  in  the 
concrete  facts  themselves.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  show, 
by  its  application  to  particular  cases,  that  this  theory  affords  us  a 
simple  principle,  on  which  to  account  for  the  most  complicated  and 
perplexing  phenomena  of  Feeling,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 

slight  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  opinions 
Genermi    historical      qq  i]^q  point.    To  do  this,  however  imperfectly, 

notiees  of  Theories  of        •       ^  . »      .*.         •  _.  ,  i  .  i    • 

the  Pleasurable  Aore  importance,  as  there  is  no  work  in 

which  any  such  historical  deduction  is  attempt- 
ed; but  principally,  because  the  various  theories  of  philosophers 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  are  found,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection, all  to  concur  in  manifesting  the  truth  of  that  one  which  I 
have  proposed  to  you, — a  theory,  in  fact,  which  is  the  resumption 
and  complement  of  them  all.  In  attempting  this  survey,  I  by  no 
means  propose  to  furnish  even  an  indication  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  pleasurable  in  general,  nor  even  of 
all  the  doctrines  on  this  subject  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
authors  to  whom  I  specially  refer.  I  can  only  afford  to  speak  of  the 
more  remarkable  theories,  and,  in  these,  only  of  the  more  essential 
particulars.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  though  there  is  no  end  of  what 
has  been  written  upon  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  their  moral 
relations  and  effects,  the  speculations  in  regard  to  their  psycholog- 
ical causes  and  conditions  are  comparatively  few.  In  general,  I 
may  also  premise  that  there  is  apparent  a  remarkable  gravitation  in 
the  various  doctrines  promulgated  on  this  point,  towards  a  common 
centre ;  and,  however  one-sided  and  insufficient  the  several  opinions 
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may  appear,  they  are  all  substantially  grounded  upon  truth,  being 
usually  right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  Ihey 
deny;  all  are  reflections,  but  only  partial  reflections,  of  the  truth. 

These  opinions,  I  may  further  remark,  fall  into 
These  theories  ikii      ^^q  great  classes ;  and  at  the  head  of  eaih  there 

-Uie  Vi!i!t^iiio*Md  ^  found  one  of  the  two  great  philosophers  of 
Ariatoteiic.  antiquity, —  Plato  being  the  founder  of  the  one 

general  theory,  Aristotle  of  the  other.  But 
though  the  distinction  of  these  classes  pervades  the  whole  history 
of  the  doctrines,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  this  classifica- 
tion in  the  following  observations,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a 
chronological  arrangement. 

Plato  is  the  first  philosopher  who  can  be  said  to  have  attemj)ted 

the  generalization  of  a  law  which  regulates  the 

Plato  the  firrt  to  tt-      manifestation  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  an<l  it  is  but 

tJ^^^a  u^^ri^C^      scanty  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  subsequent 

nre  and  Pain.  philosopher  has  handled  the  subject  with  greater 

ingenuity  and  acuteness.  For  though  the  theory 
of  Aristotle  be  more  fully  developed,  and,  as  I  am  convinced,  upon 
the  whole  the  most  complete  and  accurate  which  we  possess,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  borrowed  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from 
Plato,  whose  doctrine  he  corrected  and  enlarged. 

The  opinion  of  Plato  regarding  the  source  of  pleasure  is  con- 
tained in  the  PhilebuSy  and  in  the  ninth  book  of 
Plato's  theory, -that      the  Bepubiic,  with  incidental  allusions  to  his 

a  state  of  pleasure  is        .^  •        .i_        i*   i  mi.         •     ^i 

^  ^  K  -       theory  m  other  dialogues.     Thus,  m  the  openmar 

always  preceded  by  a  "^  ^  ^  i  o 

state  of  paiu.  of  the  Phoedo^  we  have  the  following  statement 

of  its  distinguishing  principle,  —  that  a  state  of 
pleasure  is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of  pain.  Phaedo,  in  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  Socrates  in  the  prison  and  on  the  eve  of  deaths 
narrates,  that  "  sitting  upright  on  the  bed  he  (Socrates)  drew  up  his 
leg,  and  stroking  it  with  his  hand,  said  at  the  same  time,  —  *  What 
a  wonderful  thing  is  this,  my  friends,  which  men  call  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable  I  and  how  wonderful  a  relation  does  it  bear  by  nature 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  its  contrary,  the  painful  I  For  they  are 
unwilling  to  be  present  with  us  both  together ;  and  yet,  if  any  per- 
son pursues  and  obtains  the  one,  he  is  most  always  under  a  necessity 
of  accepting  also  the  other,  as  if  both  of  them  depended  from  a 
single  summit.  And  it  seems  to  me'  (he  continues),  'that  if  -^sop 
had  perceived  this,  ho  would  have  written  a  fable  upon  it,  and  have 
told  us  that  the  Deity,  being  willing  to  reconcile  the  conflictive 
natures,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  accomplish  this  design,  con- 

ip.eo.— £d. 
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joined  their  summits  in  an  existence  one  and  the  same;  and  that 
hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one,  is  soon 
after  compelled  to  participate  in  the  other.  And  tliis,  as  it  appears, 
is  the  case  with  myself  at  present ;  for  the  pain  which  was  before  in 
my  leg,  through  the  stricture  of  the  fetter,  is  now  succeeded  by  a 
pleasant  sensation.' " 

The  following  extract  from  the  JPhilebus^  will,  however,  show 
more  fiilly  the  purport  and  grounds  of  his  opinion : 

"  Socrates.  I  say  then,  that  whenever  the  bar- 

Quotation  from  the  •      xi       r>  i*  •       i   •     i.      i 

PhUeboB  mony  in  the  frame  of  any  animal  is  broken,  a 

breach  is  then  made  in  its  constitution,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rise  is  given  to  pains. 

"  Protarchus.  You  say  what  is  highly  probable. 

"  Soc,  But  when  the  harmony  is  restored,  and  the  breach  is 
healed,  wo  should  say  that  then  pleasure  is  produced ;  if  points  of 
so  great  importance  may  be  despatched  at  once  in  so  few  wonls. 

^Prot,  In  my  opinion,  O  Socrates,  you  say  what  is  very  true; 
but  let  us  try  if  we  can  show  these  truths  in  a  light  still  clearer. 

"  Soe,  Are  not  such  things  as  ordinarily  happen,  and  are  manifest 
to  us  all,  the  most  easy  to  be  understood? 

"  ProU  What  things  do  you  mean  ? 

"  Soc,  Want  of  food  makes  a  breach  in  the  animal  system,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  the  pain  of  hunger. 

«Pro«.  True. 

"  Soc,  And  food,  in  filling  up  the  breach  again,  gives  a  pleasure. 

""Prot.  Right. 

"aS'oc.  Want  of  drink  also,  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  humors,  brings  on  us  corruption  together  with  the  pain 
of  thirst;  but  the  virtue  of  a  liquid  in  moistening  and  replenishing 
the  parts  dried  up,  yields  a  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  unnatural 
suffocating  heat,  in  dissolving  the  texture  of  the  parts,  gives  a  pain- 
ful sensation ;  but  a  cooling  again,  a  refreshment  agreeable  to  nature, 
affects  us  with  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

"  ProL  Most  certainly. 

"  Soc,  And  the  concretion  of  the  animal  humors  through  cold, 
contrary  to  their  nature,  occasions  pain ;  but  a  return  to  their  pris- 
tine state  of  fluidity,  and  a  restoring  of  the  natural  circulation,  pro- 
duce pleasure.  See,  then,  whether  you  think  this  general  account 
of  the  matter  not  amiss,  concerning  that  sort  of  being  which  I  said 
was  composed  of  indefinite  and  definite,  —  that,  when  by  nature 
any  beings  of  that  sort  become  animated  with  soul,  their  passage 
into  corruption,  or  a  total  dissolution,  is  accompanied  with  pain; 

1  p.  81.~£d. 
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and  their  entrance  into  existence,  the  assembling  of  all  those  par- 
ticles which  compose  the  natura  of  such  a  being,  is  attended  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure. 

^ Prot.  I  admit  your  account  of  this  whole  matter;  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth."  / 

And,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  dialogue,  Socrates  is  made  to 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatic  School,  in  regard  to  the  unre- 
ality of  pleasure,  as  a  thing  always  in  generation,  that  is,  always  in 
progress  towards  existence,  but  never  absolutely  exLstent. 

"  Soc,  But  what  think  you  now  of  this  ?  Have  we  not  heard  it 
said  concerning  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  thing  always  in  generation, 
always  produced  anew,  and  which,  having  no  stability  of  being, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  at  all?  For  some  ingenious  persons 
there  are,  who  endeavor  to  show  us  that  such  is  the  nature  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  them  for  this  their  account  of 
it."  1 

Then,  after  an  expository  discourse  on  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  Soc- 
rates proceeds:* — "Therefore,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
argumentation,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  persons  who  have  given 
us  this  account  of  pleasure,  —  that  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  being 
always  generated  anew,  but  that  never  has  it  any  kind  of  being. 
For  it  is  plain  that  these  persons  would  laugh  at  a  man  who  asserted, 
that  pleasure  and  good  were  the  same  thing. 

"  Prot,  Certainly  they  would. 

"  Soc,  And  these  very  persons  would  undoubtedly  laugh  at  those 
men,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  who  place  their  chief  good 
and  end  in  a  becoming,  —  an  approximation  to  existence? 

^^ Prot  How?  what  sort  of  men  do  you  mean? 

"aSV>c.  Such  as,  in  freeing  themselves  from  hunger  or  thirst,  or 
any  of  the  uneasinesses  from  which  they  are  freed  by  generation, — 
by  tending  towards  being,  are  so  highly  delighted  with  the  action 
of  removing  those  uneasinesses,  as  to  declare  they  would  not  choose 
to  live  without  suffering  thirst  and  hunger,  nor  without  feeling  all 
those  other  sensations  which  may  be  said  to  follow  from  such  kinds 
of  uneasiness." 

The  sum  of  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  this,  —  that  pleas- 
ure is  nothing  absolute,  nothing  positive,  but  a 
Sum  of  riato'8  doo-  mere  relation  to,  a  mere  negation  oi^  pain.  Pain 
^^^^  is  the  root,  the  condition,  the  antecedent  of  pleas- 

ure, and  the  latter  is  only  a  restoration  of  the 
feeling  subject,  from  a  state  contrary  to  nature  to  a  state  conforma- 
ble with  nature.    Pleasure  is  the  mere  replenishing  of  a  vacuum,— 

IP.  68— Ed.  i  p.  64.— Ed. 
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the  mere  satisfying  of  a  want  With  this  principal  doctrine, —  that 
pleasure  is  only  the  negation  of  pain,  Plato  connects  sundry  collate- 
ral opinions  in  conformity  to  his  general  system.  That  pleasure,  for 
example,  is  not  a  good,  and  that  it  is  nothing  real  or  existent,  but 
something  only  in  the  progress  towards  existence,  —  never  being, 
ever  becoming  (del  ytyvofieytJVy  ovScttotc  of). 

Aristotle  saw  the  partiality  and  imperfection  of  this  theory,  and 

himself  proposed  another,  which  should  supply 

The  doctrine  of  Arte-      its  deficiencies.    His  Speculations  Concerning  the 

totie  proposed  to  cor-      pleasurable  are  to  be  found  in  his  Ethical  Trea- 

the  Platonic.  tiscs,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  lesser  works, 

the  Magna  Moralia  and  the  Eudemian  Ethics^ 
you  will  find  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
Books  of  the  Ntcomcichean  JEthics,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Aris- 
totle's arguments  against  Eudoxns,  as  to  whether  pleasure  be  the 
chief  good,  and  against  Plato,  as  to  whether  it  be  a  good  at  all,  — 
these  are  only  ethical  questions ;  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
the  psychological  problem  touching  the  law  which  governs  its 
manifestation.     Aristotle,  in  the  first  place,  refutes  the  Platonic 

theory,  that  pleasure  is  only  the  removal  of  a 

Aristotle  reftites  the      pain.    "  Siuce  it  is  asserted,**  he  says,' "  that  pain 

Platonic    doctrine,—      jg  ^  ^aut,  an  indigence  (li^ca)  contrary  to  na- 

that  pleasure  is  only  _-n    v  i  x-  /•li- 

the removal  of  a  pain,       ture,  pleasure  will  be  a  repletion,  a  filling  up 

{m/avkripitxrv:)  of  that  want  in  conformity  to  na- 
ture. But  want  and  its  repletion  are  corporeal  affections.  Now  if 
pleasure  be  the  repletion  of  a  want  contrary  to  nature,  that  which 
contains  the  repletion  will  contain  the  pleasure,  and  the  faculty  of 
being  pleased.  But  the  want  and  its  repletion  are  in  the  body ;  the 
body,  therefore,  will  be  pleased, — the  body  will  be  the  subject  of 
this  feeling.  But  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  an  affection  of  the  souL 
Pleasure,  therefore,  cannot  be  merely  a  repletion.  True  it  is,  that 
pleasure  is  consequent  on  the  repletion  of  a  want,  as  pain  is  conse- 
quent on  the  want  itself  For  we  are  pleased  when  our  wants  are 
satisfied ;  pained  when  this  is  prevented. 

"  It  appears,"  proceeds  the  Stagirite,  "  that  this  opinion  has  origi- 
nated in  an  exclusive  consideration  of  our  bodily  pains  and  plens- 
nres,  and  more  especially  those  relative  to  food.  For  when  inani- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  we  have  felt  the  pains  of  hunger,  we  expe- 
rience pleasure  in  its  repletion.    But  the  same  does  not  hold  good 


1  The  i^^ninenesB  of  theie  two  works  ii  of  the  three  boob  which  are  oommon  to  both 

questionable.    The  chapters  on  pleasure  in  treatises.  —  £d. 

AKtom'oii  Ethics  are  identical  with  those  in  S  JEM.  Nic.  x.  8.  —  Ed. 
the  7th  book  of  the  Niwmaduan^  being  part 
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in  reference  to  all  our  pleasures.  For  the  pleasure  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  mathematical  contemplations,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
senses,  is  wholly  unaccompanied  with  pain.  Thus  the  gratification 
we  derive  from  the  energies  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight,  is  not  con- 
sequent on  any  foregone  pain,  and  in  them  there  is,  therefore,  no 
repletion  of  a  want.  Moreover,  hope,  and  the  recollection  of  past 
good,  are  pleasing ;  but  are  the  pleasures  from  these  a  repletion  ? 
This  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  want  preceding, 
which  could  admit  of  repletion.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  pleasure 
is  not  the  negation  of  a  pain." 

Having  disposed  of  Plato's  theory,  Aristotle  proposes  his  own ; 

and  his  doctrine,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether 
The  theory  of  Arto-      conformable  to  that  I  have  given  to  you,  as  the 

one  that  appears  to  me  the  true. 
Pleasure  is  maintained  by  Arbtotle  to  be  the  concomitant  of 

energy, — of  perfect  energy,  whether  of  the  func- 
pieaimre,  aocording      ^j^^^  ^^  g^^^^^  ^^  InteUect ;  and  perfect  energy 

to  Aristotle,  is  the  con-  .  . 

comitant  of  the  un-  ^®  describes  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
impeded  energy  of  a  power  in  health  and  vigor,  and  exercised  upon 
P**^'-  an  object  relatively  excellent,  that  is,  suited  to 

call  forth  the  power  into  unimpeded  activity.  Pleasure,  though  the 
result,  —  the  concomitant  of  perfect  action,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
perfect  action  itself.  It  is  not  the  action,  it  is  not  the  perfection, 
though  it  be  consequent  on  action,  and  a  necessary  efilorescence  of 
its  perfection.  Pleasure  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  con- 
comitant of  the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  faculty,  or 

acquired  habit.^    "  Thus  when  a  sense,  for  exam- 
ot  equo  pj^^  .g  .^  perfect  health,  and  it  is  presented  with 

a  suitable  object  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  there  is  elicited  the  most 
perfect  energy,  which,  at  every  instant  of  its  continuance,  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasure.  The  same  holds  good  with  the  function  of 
Imagination,  Thought,  etc.  Pleasure  is  the  concomitant  in  every 
case  where  powers  and  objects  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and  be- 
tween wliich  there  subsists  a  suitable  relation.  Hence  arises  the 
I)lea8ure  of  novelty.  For  on  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  object, 
the  energy  of  cognition  is  intensely  directed  upon  it,  and  the  pleas- 
ure high ;  whereas  when  the  object  is  again  and  again  presented,  the 
energy  relaxes,  and  the  pleasure  declines.  But  pleasure  is  not 
merely  the  consequent  of  the  most  perfect  exertion  of  power ;  for  it 
reacts  upon  the  power  itself,  by  raising,  invigorating,  and  perfecting 
its  development.  For  we  make  no  progress  in  a  study,  except  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  its  pursuit. 

1  See  above,  p,  C77.  —Ed. 
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"  Every  different  power  has  its  peculiar  pleasure  and  its  peculiar 
pain  ;  and  each  power  is  as  much  corrujited  by  its  appropriate  pain 
as  it  is  perfected  by  its  appropriate  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  not  some- 
thing that  arises,  —  that  comes  into  existence,  part  after  part;  it  is^ 
on  the  contrary,  complete  at  every  indivisible  instant  of  its  contin- 
uance. It  is  not,  therefore,  as  Plato  holds,  a  change,  a  motion,  a 
generation  {y€V€(ns,  kiVito-i?),  which  exists  piecemeal  as  it  were,  and 
successively  in  time,  and  only  complete  aft^jr  a  certain  term  of  en- 
durance ;  but  on  the  contrary  something  instantaneous,  and,  from 
moment  to  moment,  perfect."^ 

Such  were  the  two  theories  touching  the  law  of  pleasure  and 

pain,  propounded  by  the  two  principal  thinkers 

Nothing  added  in  of  antiquity.  To  their  doctrines  on  this  point 
antiquity  to  the  two      ^^  g^^|  nothing  added,  worthy  of  commemora- 

theories  of  IMato  and  .  o  t  j 

Aristotle.  ^^o"»  ^y  ^^®  succeeding  philosophers  of  Greece 

and  Rome  ;  nay,  we  do  not  find  that  in  antiquity 
these  doctrines  received  any  fiirther  development  or  confirmation. 
Among  the  ancients,  however,  the  Aristotelic  theory  seems  to  have 
soon  superseded  the  Platonic ;  for,  even  among  the  lower  Platonists 
themselves,  there  is  no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  their 
master,  in  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  pleasure  is  only  a  relief  from 
pain.  Their  sole  endeavor  is  to  reconcile  Plato's  opinion  vrith  that 
of  Aristotle,  by  showing  that  the  former  did  not  mean  to  extend  the 
principle  in  question  to  pleasure  in  general,  but  ai)plied  it  only  to 
the  pleasures  of  certain  of  the  senses.  And,  in  truth,  various  passa- 
ges in  the  Philehiis  and  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  HepubHc,  afiTord 
countenance  to  this  interpretation:*  Be  tliis,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
was  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  Platonic  doctrine,  in  all  its 
exclusive  rigor,  was  .again  revived;  and  that  too  by  philosoi>her8 
who  seoin  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  venerable  authority  in 
favor  of  the  paradox  which  they  proposed  as  new.  I  may  add  that 
the  philosophers,  who  in  modern  times  have  speculated  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  pleasurable,  seem,  in  general,  unaware  of  what  had 
been  attempted  on  this  problem  by  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  indeed 
this  circumstance  alone  that  enables  us  to  explain,  why  the  modem 
theories  on  this  subject^  in  principle  the  same  with  that  of  Aristotle, 
have  remained  so  inferior  to  his  in  the  great  virtues  of  a  theory,  — 
comprehension  and  simplicity. 

1  See  Etk.  Nic.  x.  4,5.  —  Ed.   [On  Aristotle's  both  of  Sense  and  Intellect,  is,  according  to 

doctrine  of  the  Pleasurable;  see  Teniicraauii,  Plato,    accompanied    with   a    sensation   of 

Gfsh.  der  l^Uwtophu^  ill.  200]  pleasure  and  pain.     RepubHcy  ix.  667.     PlOe- 

s  [Plato,  as  well  as  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  6ta,  p.  211,  edit.  Bip.    8«e  Tennemann,  Gt- 

made  pleasure  consist  in  a  harmonious,  pain  sehiehu  dtr  PhUotophu^  ii.  p.  290. J 
in  a  disharmonious,  energy.    Erery  energy, 


The  theories  of  Plato 
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Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent 

opinions,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however  oppo- 

and  Aristotle  reduced  .        .  .t       ,  i  , 

to  unity.  ®^^®  ^^  appearance,  may  easily  be  reduced  to 

unity,  and  the  theory  of  which  I  have  given  you 
the  general  expression,  will  be  found  to  be  the  consummated  com- 
plement of  both.  The  two  doctrines  differ  only  essentially  in  this : 
■ — that  the  one  makes  a  previous  pain  the  universal  condition  of 
pleasure  ;  while  the  other  denies  this  condition  as  a  general  law,  and 
holds  that  pleasure  is  a  positive  reality,  and  more  than  the  mere 
alternative  of  pain.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  difference,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  so  far  as  the  instances  are  con- 
cerned, on  which  Plato  attempts  to  establish  his  principle,  Aristotle 
is  successful  in  showing,  that  these  are  only  special  cases,  and  do 
not  warrant  the  unlimited  conclusion  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Aristotle  has 
not  shown  the  piinciple  to  be  false,  —  that  all  pleasure  is  an  escape 
from  pain.     He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  analogy  of  hunger,  thirst, 

and  other  bodily  affections,  cannot  be  extended 

In  what  sense  the      ^^  ^]jg  gratification  wc  experience  from  the  ener- 

^^oni       ogm  gies  of  intellect,  —  cannot  be  extended  even  to 

that  which  we  experience  in  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  senses.  It  is  true,  that  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular act  of  vision,  cannot  be  explained  from  the  pain  I  had  felt  in 
another  particular  act  of  vision,  immediately  preceding;  and  if  this 
example  were  enough,  it  would  certainly  be  made  out  that  pleasure 
is  not  merely  the  negation  of  a  foregoing  pain.  But  let  us  ascend  a 
step  higlier  and  inquire,  —  would  it  not  be  painful  if  the  faculty  of 
vision  (to  take  the  same  example)  were  wholly  restrained  from 
operation  ?  Now  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  repression  of  any 
power  in  its  natural  nisus^  —  coyiatus^  to  action,  is  positively  painful; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  exertion  of  a  power,  if  it  afforded  only  a 
negation  of  that  positive  pain,  and  were,  in  its  own  nature,  abso- 
lutely indifferent,  would,  by  relation  to  the  pain  from  which  it  yields 
us  a  relief,  appear  to  us  a  real  plea^re.  We  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  maintain,  with  perfect  truth,  that  as  the  holding  back  of  any 
power  from  exercise  is  positively  painful,  so  its  passing  into  energy 
is,  were  it  only  the  removal  of  that  painful  repression,  negatively 
pleasurable;  on  this  ground,  consequently,  and  to  this  extent,  we 
may  rightly  hold  with  Plato,  —  that  every  state  of  pleasure  and  fi«e 
energy  is,  in  fact,  the  escape  from  an  alternative  state  of  pain  and 
compulsory  inaction. 


The  doctrine  that 
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So  far  we  are  warranted  in  going.  But  we  should  be  wrong  were 
we  to  constitute  this  partial  truth  into  an  unlimited,  —  an  exclusive 
principle ;  that  is,  were  we  to  maintain  that  the  whole  pleasure  we 

derive  from  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  is  noth- 
^  ,     ,  ^      inff  more  than  a  negation  of  the  pain  we  expe- 

the  whole  pleasure  of,^  ^       ^  .,•, 

activity  arises  from  rience  from  their  forced  inertion.  This  I  say 
the  uegation  of  the  would  be  an  erroneous,  because  an  absolute,  con- 
pain  of  forced  iner-      clusion.    For  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  free 

tion,— erroneous.  i  ^  r.       i,.       .  ^  ^  n 

play  of  our  faculties  is,  as  we  are  most  fully  con- 
scious, far  more  than  simply  a  superseding  of  pain.  That  philoso- 
phy, indeed,  would  only  provoke  a  smile  which  would  maintain,  that 
all  pleasure  is  in  itself  only  a  zero,  —  a  nothing,  which  becomes  a 
something  only  by  relation  to  the  reality  of  pain  which  it  annuls. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  a  compulsory  iner- 
After  compulsory  in.      ^^       ^^^  pleasure,  in  the  first  exertion  of  our 

ertion,  pleasure  high-        i.       ,  .        . 

er  than  In  ordinary  faculties,  IS  frequently  far  higher  than  that  which 
circumstances,  —  ex-  we  Experience  in  their  ordinary  exercise,  when 
P***"***-  left  at  liberty.     But  this  does  not,  at  least  does 

not  exclusively,  arise  from  the  contrast  of  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent states  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  principally  because  the  powers 
are  in  excessive  vigor,  —  at  least  in  excessive  erethism  or  excitation, 
and  have  thus  a  greater  complement  of  intenser  energy  suddenly  to 
expend.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  is 
always  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  spontaneous  activity,  the  pleas- 
ure immediately  consequent  on  the  emancipation  of  a  power  from 
thraldom,  would,  if  the  power  remain  uninjured  by  the  constraint, 
be  naturally  greater,  because  the  enei-gy  would  in  that  case  be,  for  a 
season,  more  intense.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  pleasure  would 
in  this  case  appear  to  be  higher  than  what  it  absolutely  is ;  because 
it  would  be  set  off  by  proximate  contrast  with  a  previous  state  of 
pain.  Thus  it  is  that  a  basin  of  water  of  ordinary  blood  heat,  ap- 
pears hot,  if  we  plunge  in  it  a  hand  which  had  previously  been 
dipped  in  snow ;  and  cold,  if  we  immerse  in  it  another  which  had 
prcdously  been  placed  in  water  of  a  still  higher  temperature.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  apply  this  magnifying  effect  of  contrast  to  the  one 

relativetand  not  to  the  other ;  and  any  argument 
Unfair  to  ai^iy  the      ^rawn  from  it  affainst  the  positive  reality  of 

magnifying  effect    of  ,       °  f  •    . 

contrast  to  disprove  pleasure,  applies  equally  to  disprove  the  positive 
the  positive  reality  of  reality  of  pain.  The  true  doctrine  I  hold  to  be 
pleasure  more  than  of      this:  — that  pain  and  pleasure  are,  as  I  have 

said,  each  to  be  considered  both  as  Absolute  and 
as  Relative ;  —  absolute,  that  is,  each  is  something  real,  and  would 
exist  wei-e  the  other  taken  out  of  being;  relative,  that  is,  each  is  felt 
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as  greater  or  less  by  immediate  contrast  to  the  other.    I  may  illus- 

trate  this  by  the  analogy  of  a  ^cale.    Let  the 
pieiwure  and  pain      ^^^  ^f  indifference,  —  that  is,  the  negation  of 

both    Absolute     and..  .  _.  ,,, 

jg^j^^y^  both  pain  and  pleasure,  be  marked  as  zero,  let 

the  degrees  of  pain  be  denoted  by  a  descending 
series  of  numbers  below  zero,  and  the  degrees  of  pleasure  by  an 
ascending  series  of  numbers  above  zero.  Now,  suppose  the  degree 
of  pain  we  feel  from  a  certain  state  of  hunger,  to  be  six  below  zero ; 
in  this  case  our  feeling,  in  the  act  of  eating,  will  not  merely  rise  to 
zero,  that  is,  to  the  mere  negation  of  pain,  as  the  Platonic  theory 
holds,  but  to  some  degree  of  positive  pleasure,  say  six.  And  here  I 
may  observe,  that,  were  the  insufficiency  of  the  Platonic  theory 
shown  by  nothing  else,  this  would  be  done  by  the  absurd  conse- 
quences it  implies,  in  relation  to  the  function  of  nutrition  alone;  for  if 
its  principles  be  true,  then  would  our  gratification  from  the  appease- 
ment of  hunger,  be  equally  great  by  one  kind  of  viand  as  by  another. 
Thus,  then,  the  counter  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  as  I 

have  said,  right  in  what  they  affirm,  wrong  in 

The  counter  theories      what  they  deny;  each  contains  the  truth,  but 

of  Plato  and  Aristotle      ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^^^^    g     Supplying,  therefore, 

the  partial  expressions  .,  ,  .  ,.,.  ,    L      . 

of  the  true.  ^^  Cither  that  m  which  it  was  defective,  we 

reduce  their  apparent  discord  to  real  harmony, 

and  show  that  they  are  severally  the  partial  expressions  of  a  theory 

which  comprehends  and  consummates  them  both.    But  to  proceed 

in  our  historical  survey. 

Passing  over  a  host  of  commentators  in  the  Lower  Empire,  and 

during  the  middle  ages,  who  were  content  to 
Historical  notices  of      j-gpeat  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  in 

the    theories   of    the  ,  .  .1       o     ,        •    •      i     t  m  it 

Pleasurable,  resumed.      modem  times,  the  first  ongmal  philosopher  I  am 

aware  of,  who  seems  to  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  phsenomena  of  pain  and  pleasure,  is  the  celebrated 

Cardan ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  a 
Cardan,  -  held    a      theory  identical  with  Plato's,  though  of  Plato's 

theory  identical  with  *;.,■,  , 

pjj^j^,^  speculation    he   does  not   seem  to  have  been 

aware.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  very  curious 
autobiography,  De  Vita  Propria  Liher^  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  his 
wont  to  anticipate  the  causes  of  disease,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  pleasure  consisted  in  the  appeasement  of  a  preexistent  pain, 
(quod  arbitrarer,  voluptatem  consistere  in  dolore  praBcedenti,  seda- 
to).  But  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  great  work,  De  Suhtilitate^ 
this  theory  is  formally  propounded.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work ;  and,  the  theory  was,  therefore^ 
not  canvassed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  critlO)  \Xi^  €i^^t  ^^sk^l^^s^^ 
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whose  JSxercitationes  contra  Cardanum  are  totally  silent  on  the 
subject.  It  is  only  in  the  editions  of  the  De  Subtilitate  of  Cardan, 
subsequent  to  the  year  1560,  that  a  statement  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  reasoning : 

—  "  All  pleasure  has  its  root  in  a  preceding  pain, 
summaryofhisdoo.      rpj^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  pleasure  in  rest  after 

trine.  ^ 

hard  labor ;  in  meat  and  drink  after  hunger  and 
thirst ;  in  the  sweet  after  the  bitter ;  in  light  after  darkness ;  in  har- 
mony after  discord.  Such  are  the  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  simple  experience  affords.  But  philosophy  supplies, 
likewise,  a  reason  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves.  Pleasure 
and  pain  exist  only  as  they  are  states  of  feeling ;  but  feeling  is  a 
change,  and  change  always  proceeds  from  one  contraiT^  to  another ; 
consequently,  either  from  the  good  to  the  bad,  or  from  the  bad  to 
the  good.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  painful,  and,  there- 
fore, the  other,  when  it  takes  its  place,  is  pleasing ;  a  state  of  pain 
must  thus  always  precede  a  state  of  pleasure."  Such  are  the  grounds 
on  which  Cardan  thinks  himself  entitled  to  reject  the  Aristotelic 
theory  of  pleasure,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Platonic.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  from  anything  he  says,  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  relative  speculations  of  these  two  philosophers. 

But  the  reasoning  of  Cardan  is  incompetent :  for  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  too  much,  seeing  that  it  would 

His  theory  criticized.         «  „  «  ,  .  .  \  ,  ,  ,      «     , 

follow  from  his  premises,  that  a  pleasurable  feel- 
ing cannot  gradually,  continually,  uninterruptedly,  rise  in  intensity; 
for  it  behooves  that  every  new  degree  of  pleasure  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  an  intermediate  state  of  higher  pain ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  most  ordinary  and  mani- 
fest experience.  This  theory  remained,  therefore,  in  Cardan's  as  in 
Plato's  hands,  destitute  of  the  necessary  proof. 

The  same  doctrine  —  that  pleasure  is  only  the  alternation  and 

consequent  of  pain  —  was  adopted,  likewise,  by 

simiiar^ortrin'***'^*      Montaigne.     In  the  famous  twelfth  chapter  of 

the  second  book  of  his  Essays^  he  says :  —  "Our 
states  of  pleasure  are  only  the  privation  of  our  states  of  pain;"  but 
this  universal  inference  he,  like  his  predecessors,  deduces  only  from 
the  special  phaenomena  given  in  certain  of  the  senses. 

The  philosopher  next  in  order  is  Descartes;^  and  his  opinion  is 

1  Before  Descartes,  Vives  held  •  positire  tionis  ratione  aliqua  inter  fkcultatem  et  ob- 

theory  of  the  pleasurable.    His  definition  of  Jectum,  ut  quacdam  sit  quasi  similitude  inter 

pleasure  and  its  illustration,  are  worthy  of  a  ilia;  turn  ne  notabiliter  sit  mi^us,  quod  adfert 

passing  notice  :'<  Delectatio  sita  est  in  oongm*  delectationem ;  nee  notabiliter  minus,  qoam 

entia,  quam  inveuire  non  est  Bine  propor-  e«  yia  qute  reoipit  voluptatem,  ea  atique  parte 
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deserving  of  attention,  not  so  mnch  from  its  intrinsic  value,  as 
jjj^^^  from  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  those 

who  have  subsequently  speculated  upon  the 
causes  of  pleasure.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  the  far  profounder  theories  of  the  ancients ;  and  while 
the  regular  discussions  of  the  subject  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  were, 
for  our  modem  psychologists,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  the  inci- 
dental allusion  to  the  matter  by  Descartes,  originated  a  series  of 
speculations  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Descartes'  philosophy  of  the  pleasurable  is  promulgated  in  one 

short  sentence  of  the  sixth  letter  of  the  First 
pleasurable    ^  ^      ^      ^SLTt  of  his  EpisUes^  which  \B  addressed  to  the 

Princess  Elizabeth.     It  is  as  follows:  —  "All 

our  pleasure  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  some  one  or 

other  of  our  perfections." — ("Tota  nostra  voluptas  posita  est  tan- 

tum  in  pei-fectionis  alicujus  nostrsB  conscientia.")     It  is  curious  to 

hear  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon  this  definition  of  the 

pleasurable.    It  has  been  lauded  for  its  novelty ; 
Groundiessiy  lauded      j^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  j^  importance.     «Des- 

for  its  novelty  and  Jm-  ,       *\ 

portauce.  cartes,"  says  Mendelssohn  in  his  Letters  07i  the 

Sensations  {Briefe  iiber  die  Mnpfindttngen)^ 
"  was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt  to  give  a  real  explanation  of 
the  pleasurable."  ^  The  celebrated  Kaestner  thus  opens  his  Reflex- 
ions sur  VOrigine  du  Plaisir? — "I  shall  not  pretend  decidedly  to 
assert  that  no  one  before  Descartes  has  said,  that  pleasure  consisted 
in  the  feeling  of  some  one  of  our  perfections.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  definition  in  any  of  the  dissertations,  some- 
times tiresome,  and  frequently  uninstructive,  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers on  the  nature  and  effects  of  pleasure.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed 
to  attribute  a  discovery  which  has  occasioned  so  many  controversies, 
to  that  felicitous  genius,  which  has  disencumbered  metaphysics  of 
the  confused  chaos  of  disputes,  as  unintelligible  as  vain,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  solid  and  instructive  science  of  Crod  and  of  the  human 
soul."  And  M.  Bertrand,  another  very  intelligent  philosopher,  in 
his  Essai  sur  le  Plaisir^  says,  "Descartes  is  probably  the  first  who 
has  enounced,  that  all  pleasure  consists  in  the  inward  feeling  we 


qua  recipitur.    Ideo  medlooris  lux  gratior  eat  appended  to  the  NouneXU  TfUorie  des  Plaiiira^ 

oculis,  quam  iugens :  et  subobscora  gratiora  p<ar  M.  Sulzer  (1767).    The  NouvtlU  Thcorie  is  a 

sunt  hebeti  visui;   eundem  in   modum  de  French  version  of  Sul2er*8  treatise,  Vntnsw' 

•onis."    Dt  Anima^  1.  iiL  p.  202,  edit.  1666.—  ekmtg  Wber  dm  Vr^prung  der  angenehmen  und 

£d.  u$umgeHehfiun  Empjindungen.    See  above,  p. 

1  Anmerkung,  6. — Ed.  416  — Ed. 

a  The  Refiexions  sur  POrigim  d»  Houir,  If  3  Sect  i.  oh.  Lp.  8.    Neuohatel.  1777.— Ed. 
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have  of  some  of  our  perfections,  and,  in  these  few  words,  he  has 
unfolded  a  series  of  great  truths." 

Now  what  is  the  originality,  what  is  the  importance,  of  this  cele- 
brated definition?     This  is  easily  answered, — 
The  doctrine  of  De.-      ^^  g^  f^^  ^  j^  ^^  ^      meaning,  it  is  only  a  state- 

earte8,  a  vaf^e  version  ^    .  ,  ,  ^  «  . ,        . . , 

of  that  of  Ariatoue.        ™«»^  ^^  ^^S^^  »»^  general  terms,  of  the  truth 

which  Aristotle  had  promulgated,  in  precise  and 
proximate  expressions.  Descartes  says,  that  pleasure  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  or  other  of  our  perfections.  This  is  not  false; 
but  it  is  not  instructive.  We  are  not  conscious  of  any  perfection 
of  our  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  perfection  of  one  or 
other  of  our  powers ;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  power  at  all, 
far  less  of  its  perfection,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  its 
operation.  It,  therefore,  behooved  Descartes  to  have  brought  down 
his  definition  of  pleasure  from  the  vague  generaUty  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  perfection,  to  the  precise  and  proximate  declaration,  that 
pleasure  is  a  consciousness  of  the  perfect  energy  of  a  power.  But 
this  improvement  of  his  definition  would  have  stripped  it  of  all  nov- 
elty. It  would  then  have  appeared  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  only  a 
version,  and  an  inadequate  version,  of  Aristotle's.  These  are  not 
the  only  objections  that  could  be  taken  to  the  Cartesian  definition ; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  idle  to  advance  them. 

Leibnitz  is  the  next  philosopher  to  whose  opinion  I  shall  refer; 

and  this  you  will  find  stated  in  his  Nbuveaux 
Leibnite,- adopted      j^gats,^  and    Other  works   latterly   published. 

both  the  oonntor  theo-  i 

^^  Like  Descartes,  he  defines  pleasure  the  feeling 

of  a  perfection,  pain  the  feeling  of  an  imperfec- 
tion ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  work,^  he  adopts  the  Platonic  the- 
ory, that  all  pleasure  is  grounded  in  pain,  which  he  ingeniously  con- 
nects with  his  own  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  or,  as  he  calls 
them,  obscure  perceptions.  As  this  work,  however,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  not  only  his  own  death,  but  that  of  his  great 
disciple  Wol^  the  indication  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  his  opinion 
on  tliis  point  had  little  influence  on  subsequent  speculations ;  indeed 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  upon 
pleasure  ever  alluded  to  by  any  of  his  countrymen. 

Wolf,  with  whose  doctrine  that  of  Baumgarten'  nearly  coincides, 

defines  pleasure,  the  intuitive  cognition  (that  is, 

in  our  language,  the  perception  or  imagination) 

of  any  perfection  whatever,  either  true  or  apparent.  —  "Voluptas 

1  Lib.  ii .  ch.  xxi.  §  41.  Opera^  ed.  Erdmann,  8  See  his  Metaphysik^  f  482  «<  m?.,  p.  288,  edit, 

p.  261.  —  Ed.  1788.     Cf.  Flatner,  FhiL  Apkon$mn^  U.  f  SaK, 

s  Lib.  ii.  ch.  xx.  §  6.  Qpmi,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  218.  —  £d. 
p  218 — Ed. 
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est  intuitus,  seu  cognitio  intuitiva,  perfectionis  ciijuscunque,  sive 
vene  sive  apparentis."  *     His  doctrine  you  will  find  detailed  in  his 

Paychologia  Empirica^  and  in  liis  Horoe  Suhse- 
18    ocrne  c    -      ^ivcB^    It  was  manifestly  the  offspring,  but  the 

degenerate  offijpring,  of  the  doctrine  of  Descar- 
tes, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  only  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Aristotle.  Descartes  rightly  considered  pleasure  as  a  quality  of  the 
subject,  in  defining  it  a  consciousness  of  some  perfection  in  ourselves. 

Wol^  on  the  contrary,  wrongly  considers  pleas- 
1.  Wrongly  considers      y^^Q  mofc  as  an  attribute  of  the  object,  in  defin- 

nleiuure  as  an   attri-        •         -^  'x*  r  -r    J  i     ^ 

bate  of  the  b!  ^^^       ^  cognition  of  any  perfection  whatever. 

Now  in  their  definitions  of  pleasure,  as  Descar- 
tes was  inferior  to  Aristotle,  so  Wolf  falls  far  below  Descartes,  and 
in  the  same  quality,  —  in  want  of  precision  and  ]>roximity. 

Pleasure  is  a  feeling,  and  a  feeling  is  a  merely  subjective  state, 
that  is,  a  state  which  has  no  reference  to  anything  beyond  itself^  — 
which  exists  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  Now,  then, 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  an  object,  considered  in  itself,  and 
as  out  of  relation  to  our  subjective  states,  is  thought  —  is  judged, 
but  is  not  felt ;  and  this  judgment  is  not  pleasure  or  piiin,  but  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  that  is,  an  act  of  the  cognitive  faculties, 
but  not  an  affection  of  the  capacities  of  feeling.  In  this  ])oint  of 
view,  therefore,  the  definition  of  pleasure,  as  the  cognition  of  any 
sort  of  perfection,  is  erroneous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  the 
perfection  of  an  object  can  determine  the  cognitive  faculty  to  a  per- 
fect energy ;  and  the  concomitant  of  this  perfect  energy  will  be  a 
feeling  of  pleasure.  But,  in  this  case,  the  objective  perfection,  as 
cognized,  is  not  itself  the  pleasure ;  but  the  pleasure  is  the  feeling 
which  we  have  of  the  perfection,  that  is,  of  the  state  of  vigorous 
and  unimpeded  energy  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  as  exercised  on  that 
perfection.  Wolf  ought,  therefore,  to  have  limited  his  definition, 
like  Descartes,  to  the  consciousness  of  subjective  perfection;  as 
Descartes  should  have  explicated  his  consciousness  of  subjective 
perfection  into  the  consciousness  of  full,  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded activity. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  the  Wolfian  definition :  —  it  limits 
the  pleasures  from  the  cognition  of  perfection  to  the  Intuitive  Facul- 
ties, tliat  is,  to  Sense  and  Imagination,  denying  it  to  the  Under- 
standing, —  the  faculty  of  relations,  —  Thought  Proper.  This  part 
of  his  theory  was,  accordingly,  assailed  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  — 
one  of  the  best  writers  and  most  ingenious  philosophers  of  the  last 

1  Psyehologia  Empirica,  §  611,  wben  he  exprenl/  lefen  to  Deicmrtefl  as  the  aothor  of  the 
deflnition.  — £d. 
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S.  Limit*  plesiare  to 
the  cognition  of  per* 
Action  by  tbe  Intai- 
Ufe  Faculties. 

This  part  of  Wolf's 
doctrine  aaaailcd  bj 
HendeUftohn. 


Dn  Boe  and  Poaillj, 
—considered  pleasure 
in  it«  subjective  as- 
pect* 


century,  —  who,  in  other  respects,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 

objective  point  of  view,  firom  whence  Wolf 
had  contemplated  the  phenomenon  of  pleasure. 
This  was  done  in  his  Briefe  uber  die  JSmp- 
findungen^  1755.*  A  reaction  was,  however, 
inevitable ;  and  other  Grenman  philosophers 
were  soon  found  who  returned  to  the  subjec- 
tive point  of  view  from  which  Wol^  Baumgar- 
ten,  and  Mendelssohn  had  departed. 

But  before  passing  to  these,  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  the 

doctrine  of  two  French  philosophers,  who  had 
already  explained  pleasure  in  its  subjective  as- 
pect, and  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  pro- 
founder  theories  of  the  German  speculators,  —  I 
mean  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly.  As  their  doctrines 
nearly  coincide,  I  shall  consider  them  as  one.  The  former  treats  of 
this  subject  in  his  Reflexions  Critiqties  stir  la  iPeinture*  etc. ;  the 
latter  in  his  Theorie  des  Sentimens  Agreables?  The  following  are 
the  principal  momenta  of  their  inquiries  : 

"  1.  Considering  pleasure  only  in  relation  to  the  subject,  the  ques- 
tion they  propose  to  answer  is.  What  takes  place 
in  the  state  which  we  call  pleasurable? 
**  2.  The  gratification  of  a  want  causes  pleasure.    If  the  want  be 
natural,  the  result  is  a  natural  pleasure,  and  an  unnatural  pleasure  if 
the  want  be  unnatural. 

"  3.  The  fundamental  want  —  the  want  to  which  all  others  may 
be  reduced  — is  the  occupation  of  the  mind.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  mind  is  that  it  is  a  thinking,  a  knowing  power.  We  desire  ob- 
jects only  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  occupation. 

"Tlie  activity  of  mind  is  either  occupied  or  occupies  itself.  The 
mattera  which  afford  the  objects  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  are 
either  sensible  impressions,  which  are  delivered  over  to  the  under- 
standing—  this  is  the  case  in  perception  of  sense;  or  this  matter 


Their  theory  stated. 


1  SeeAnmerkung,  6;  and  Reinhold,  i/6«r  du 
kukerigfti  Brgrijfe  vom  VtrgnUgen^  (  2.  Ver- 
misehle  Schriften  i.  p.  281  et  $eq.  —  £d. 

S  See  torn  p.  i.  ^  1,  2.  First  published  in 
1719,  Paris  —Ed. 

3  See  chaps,  i  iii.  iv.  v.  First  published  in 
1748  To  tlieite  should  be  added  the  valuable 
treatise  of  the  P^re  Andre,  —the  EMoi  sur  U 
Smm,  which  was  first  published  in  1741.  There 
is  also,  previously  to  Sulzer,  another  French 
ssthetical  writer  of  merit,  — Batteux,  whose 
treatise,  Les  Beaux  Arts  reduits  d  un  mime  iViii- 


cipe^  first  appeared  in  1746.  This  work,  along 
with  two  relative  treatises,  was  republished 
in  1774,  under  the  title  of  Prineipes  de  la  LuUt' 
ature.  All  these  authors  consider  pleasare, 
more  or  less,  Oom  the  subjective  point  of 
view,  and  are,  in  principle,  Aristotelic.  For 
a  collection  of  treatises,  in  whole  and  part, 
on  pleasure  in  its  psychological  and  morml 
aspects,  see  Le  TempU  du  Bonkeur  ou  RecueU 
des  i4us  ExceUens  Traitds  sur  U  Bonkeur  j  in  4 
vols.    New  edition,  1770.  --  £d. 
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is  furnished  by  the  cognitive  faculty  itself — as  is  the  case  in  think- 
ing. 

"  5.  If  this  activity  meets  with  impediments  in  its  prosecution, 
—  be  this  in  the  functions  either  of  thought  or  sense,  —  there  re- 
sults a  feeling  of  restraint ;  and  this  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  neg- 
ative. 

"  6.  When  the  activity,  whether  in  perception  or  thinking,  is  pre- 
vented from  being  brought  to  its  conclusion,  there  emerges  the  feel- 
ing of  straining,  —  of  effort,  —  the  feeling  of  positive  limitation  of 
our  powers.    This  is  painful. 

^  7.  If  the  mind  be  occupied  less  than  usual  in  all  its  functions, 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  want  ;  this  constitutes  that 
state  of  negative  restraint,  —  the  state  of  ennui,  of  tedium.  This  is 
painful. 

"  8.  The  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  the  easier  the  activity  of 
mind  in  any  of  its  functions,  the  more  agreeable."  ^ 

This  theory  is  ^evidently  only  that  of  Aristotle;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  French  philosophers  make  no  allusion.  What  they  call 
occupation  or  exercise,  he  calls  energy.  The  former  expressions  are, 
perhaps,  preferable  on  this  account,  that  they  apply  equally  well  to 
the  mental  processes,  whether  active  or  passive,  whereas  the  terms 
energy,  act,  activity,  operation,  etc.,  only  properly  denote  these  pro- 
cesses as  they  are  considered  in  the  former  character. 

Subsequently  to  the  French  philosophers,  and  as  a  reaction  against 

the  partial  views  of  the  school  of  Wolf,  there 

Suizer,— his  theorj  appeared  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  the  Academician 
TiewBofWoif  ^^  Bcrhn,  —  a  theory  which  was  first  promul- 

gated in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Agreeable  a^id  Disagreeable  Feelings^  in  1752.  This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  discussions  upon  the  question,  and  though  partial,  like  the 
othei-s,  it  concurs  in  establishing  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of  which 
Aristotle  has  left,  in  a  short  compass,  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory exposition.  The  following  are  the  leading  principles  of  Sulzer's 
theory : 

"  1.  We  must  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  if  we  would 
discover  the  primary  source  of  pleasure. 

*'  2.  The  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  natural  activity,  and 
this  activity  again  consists  in  the  production  of  ideas."  [l^y  that 
he  means  the  faculty  in  general  of  Cognition  or  Thought.    I  may 

1  Abridged  from  Reinhold,   Vber  die  bish-  lisbed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 

trigen  Begriffe   rom    VergnHgen,  (  1.      Verm,  of  Berlin  for  the  jears  1761, 1762.    See  Verm, 

Sckrifl.  p.  276.  —  Ed.  PkU,  Schri/Un,  TOl.  i.  p.  i.,  1778.    S«e  abOT«, 

S  Uiitersuehung  VU>er  den  Vrsprung  der  angenehm  p.  660.  —  £l>. 
MMii  mut  u$ttM^9ndmun  Smgfimduiifg^n.    Pub- 
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here   observe,  by  the  way,  that   he   adopts  the   opinion  that  the 

faculty  of  thought  or  cognition  is  the  one  funda- 

His  theory  stated.  ,,  ^-i  j'^vi.  ••! 

mental  power  of  mind ;  and  m  this  he  comeides 
with  Wolf,  whose  theory  of  pleasure,  however,  he  rejects.] 

"3.  In  this  essential  tendency  to  activity  are  grounded  all  our 
pleasurable  and  painful  feelings. 

"  4.  If  this  natural  activity  of  the  soul,  or  this  ceaseless  tendency 
to  think,  encounters  an  impediment,  pain  is  the  result ;  Whereas  if  it 
be  excited  to  a  lively  activity,  the  result  js  pleasure. 

"  5.  There  are  two  conditions  which  regulate  the  degree  of  capac- 
ity and  incapacity  in  the  soul  for  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings, 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  and  the  natural  vivacity  of  thought ;  and 
both  together  constitute  the  perfect  activity  of  mind. 

"G.  Pleasurable  feelings,  consequently,  can  only  be  excited  by 
objects  which  at  once  comprise  a  variety  of  constituent  qualities  or 
charactei-s,  and  in  which  these  characters  are  so  connected  that  the 
mind  recognizes  in  them  materials  for  its  essential  activity.  An 
object  which  presents  to  the  mental  activity  no  exercise,  rem^ains 
altogether  in d liferent. 

"  7.  No  object  which  moves  the  mind  in  a  pleasurable  or  in  a  pain- 
ful manner  is  simple  ;^  it  is  necessarily  composite  or  multiplex.  The 
difference  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  objects  can.  only  lie 
in  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  this  multiplicity.  Is  there  order 
in  this  connection,  the  object  is  agreeable;  is  there  disorder,  it  is 
painful. 

"  8.  Beauty  is  the  manifold,  the  various,  recalled  to  unity.  The 
mere  multitude  of  parts  does  not  constitute  an  object  beautiful ;  for 
there  is  required  that  an  object  should  have  at  once  such  multiplic- 
ity and  connection  as  to  form  a  whole. 

"  9.  This  is  the  case  in  intellectual  beauty ;  that  is,  in  the  beauty 
of  those  objects  which  the  undei'standing  contemplates  in  distinct 
notions.  The  beauty  of  geometrical  theorems,  of  algebraic  fbrmulse, 
of  scientific  principles,  of  comprehensive  systems,  consists,  no  less 
than  the  beauty  of  objects  of  Imagination  and  Sense,  in  the  unity  of 
the  manifold,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  unity. 

"  10.  All  these  objects  present  a  multitude  of  constituent  charac- 
ters, —  of  elementary  ideas,  at  once ;  and  these  are  so  connected,  so 
bound  together  by  a  principle  of  unity,  that  the  mind  is,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  enabled  to  unfold  and  then  to  bring  back  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  a  common  centre,  that  is,  reduce  them  to  unity,  —  to 
•totality,  —  to  system. 

1  [But  see  Tiedemann^  n^ekoUt^y  p.  VS2.] 
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"11.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  Beautiful  only  causes  pleas- 
ure through  the  principle  of  activity.  Unity,  multiplicity,  corre- 
spondence of  parts,  render  an  object  agreeable  to  us,  only  inasmuch 
as  they  stand  in  a  fiAvorable  relation  to  the  active  power  of  the 
mind. 

**  12.  The  relation  in  which  beauty  stands  to  the  mind  is  thus  nec- 
essary, and,  consequently,  immutable.  A  single  condition  is  alone 
required  in  order  that  what  is  in  itself  beautiful  should  operate  on 
us ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  it ;  and  to  know,  it  is  nec- 
essary that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  be  conversant  with  the  kind  to 
which  it  belongs;  for  otherwise  we  should  not  be  competent  to 
apprehend  the  beauty  of  an  object.  (!) 

"  1  J.  A  difference  of  taste  is  found  only  among  the  ignorant  or 
the  half-learned;  and  taste  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge."^ 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  theory  to  the  explanation  it  attempts  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Senses  and  of  the  Moral  Powers,  in  which  it  is 
hr  less  successful  than  in  those  of  the  Intellect.  This  was  to  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  view  Sulzer  had  taken 
of  the  mental  phaenomcna,  in  assuming  the  Cognitive  Faculty  as 
the  elementary  power  out  of  which  the  Feelings  and  Conations  are 
evolved.' 

The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  manifestly  only  a  one-sided  modification 

of  the  Aristotelic ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
The  theory  of  Sulzer      ^^  ^^^  himself  aware  how  completely  he  had 

been  anticipated  by  the  Stagirite.  "On  the  con* 
trary,  he  once  and  again  denominates  his  explanation  of  the  pleasur- 
able a  discovery.  This  can,  however,  hardly  be  allowed  him,  even 
were  the  Aristotelic  theory  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  required  no 
mighty  ingenuity  for  a  philosopher  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  in  France  and  Germany, 
by  whom  pleasure  had  been  explained  as  the  vigorous  and  easy 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  —  as  the  feeling  of  perfection  in  ourselves, 
and  as  the  apprehension  of  perfection  in  other  things,  that  is,  their 
unity  in  variety :  —  I  say,  after  these  opinions  of  his  precursors,  it 
required  no  such  imcommon  effort  of  invention  to  hit  upon  the 
thought,  —  that  pleasure  is  determined  when  the  variety  in  the 
object  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  subject,  and  when  this  activity 
is  rendered  easy  by  the  unity  in  which  the  variety  is  contained. 
His  explanation  is  more  explicit,  but,  except  a  change  of  expression, 

1  See  Beinhold  [  Vber  dU  bukerigm  Begr(ft        t  For  Sulxer^s  doctrines  on  these  points  SM 
aom  VergnOgmj  i  8.    Vtmu  Sckri/U  p.  206  «l     BeinboId,as  above^p.auld  m<i..— ^Isk. 
geq.  —  £o. 
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it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Sulzer  added  to  Da  Bos  and  Pouilly,  to 
say  nothing  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn." 

"  The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  summed  up  in  the  following  resnlt :  — 

Every  variety  of  pleasure  may,  subjectively  con- 
Summary  ofthe    e-      gidered,  be  carried  into  the  prompt  and  vigorons 

activity  of  the  cognitive  &culty ;  and,  objec- 
tively considered,  be  explained  as  the  product  of  objects  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  variety  in  imity,  intensely  occupy  the  mind 
without  fatiguing  it.    The  peculiar  merit  ofthe  theory  of  Sulzer,  in 

contrast  to  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
is  that  it  combines  both  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective points  of  view.  In  this  respect,  it  is  favorably  contrasted 
with  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn.  But  it  takes  2  one- 
sided view  of  the  character  of  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  the  essence  of  the  mind  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  essence  of  the  cognitive  faculty  in  particular,  does  not 
consist  of  activity  exclusively,  but  of  activity  and  receptivity  in  cor- 
relation. But  receptivity  is  a  passive  power,  not  an  active,  and  thus 
the  theory  in  its  fundamental  position  is  only  half  true.  This  one- 
sided view  by  Sulzer,  in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  active  or  intel- 
lectual element  of  ouc  constitution  to  the  exclusion  of  the  passive  or 
sensual,  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  other,  and  equally  one-sided, 
view  which  was  taken  by  Helvetius  *  and  the  modem  Epicureans 
and  Materialists ;  but  their  theory  of  the  pleasurable  may  be  passed 
over  as  altogether  without  philosophical  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  the 
consciousness  of  the  unimpeded  activity  of  mind.  The  activity 
of  mind  is  manifested  principally  in  thinking,  whereas  the  state  of 
pleasure  consists  wholly  of  a  consciousness  of  feeling.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  we  do  not  think,  but  feel ;  and  in  an  intenser 
enjoyment  there  is  almost  a  suspension  of  thought." ' 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  speculations  upon  pleasure 

subsequent  to  Sulzer,  and  prior  to  Kant.      lu 
Genoveai  and  Verri      i^aly,  I  find  that  two  philosophers  of  the  last 

adopted  the  riatonio  .  i.jj.jxi.tm^»  •• 

^j^g^  century  had  adopted  the  Platonic  opinion, — 

of  pleasure  being  always  an  escape  from  pain, 
—  Genovesi  and  Verri ;  the  former  in  a  chapter  of  his  Metaphysics^ 
the  latter  in  a  chapter  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Mature  of  Pleas^ 
ttre  and  Pain.*    This  opinion,  however,  reacquires  importance  from 

1  De  r Esprit ^  disc.  i.  ch.  i.  Cf.  De  PHomme^  4  Diseono  aUP  IndoU  dd  Piattrtf  t  dd  DeSon^ 

■ect.  ii  ch.  x.  —  Ed.  H  iii.  iv.    Open  FUoMi/khe^  i.  p.  20  «l  atg.,  «dU. 

S  See  BeiDhoId,  as  above,  pp.  806, 815, 817.  1784.    This  treatise  it  tranalated  Into  Gennui 

-^  Ed.  by  Meinera,—  Gtdamken  l^ber  d^   NtOmr   4n 

8  Cap.  Ti.  t.  ii.  p.  218,  edit.  1768. »  Ed.  YergnHgens.    Leipsic,  1777. —Ed. 
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having  been  adopted  from  Veni  by  the  philosopher  of  Konisberg. 

In  his  Manual  of  Anthropology^  Kant  briefly 
Platonic  theory.  *"^  generally  states  his  doctrine  on  this  point ; 

but  in  the  notes  which  have  been  recently 
printed  of  his  Lectures  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  character  and  grounds  of  his  opinion.  The  Kantian 
doctrine  is  as  follows : 

"  Pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  the  furtherance  {Befdrderung)y  pain 

of  the  hindrance  of  life.     Under  pleasure  is  not 

to  be  imderstood  the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain 
we  feel  life  no  less  than  in  pleasure,  nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly. 
In  a  state  of  pain,  life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  seems 
brief  ;^  it  is  only,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  promotion, — the  further- 
ance, of  life,  which  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  mere  hindrance  of  life  which  constitutes  pain ;  the  hin- 
drance must  not  only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist."  (Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  may  observe,  that  these  definitions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  Aristotle,  only  far 
less  clear  and  explicit.) 

But  to  proceed:  "If  pleasure  be  a  feeling  of  the  promotion  of  life, 
this  presupposes  a  hindrance  of  life ;  for^ there  can  be  no  promotion, 
if  there  be  no  foregoing  hindrance  to  overcome.     Since,  therefore, 

the  hindrance  of  life  is  pain,  pleasure  must  presuppose  pain 

"  If  we  intend  our  vital  powers  above  their  ordinary  degree,  in 
order  to  go  out  of  the  state  of  indiflbrence  or  equality,  we  induce 
an  opposite  state ;  and  when  we  intend  the  vital  powers  above  the 
suitable  degree  we  occasion  a  hindrance,  a  pain.  The  vital  force 
lias  a  degree  along  with  which  a  state  exists,  which  is  one  neither 
of  ])leasure  nor  of  pain,  but  of  content,  of  comfort  (das  Wohlb&' 
fin  den).  When  this  state  is  reduced  to  a  lower  pitch  by  any  hin- 
drance, then,  a  promotion,  a  furtherance  of  life  is  useful  in  order  to 
overcome  this  impediment.  Pleasure  is  thus  always  a  consequent 
of  pain.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  progress  of  things,  we  dis- 
cover in  ourselves  a  ceaseless  tendency  to  escape  from  our  present 
state.  To  this  we  are  compelled  by  a  physical  stimulus,  which  sets 
animals,  and  man,  as  an  animal,  into  activity.  But  in  the  intellect- 
ual nature  of  man,  there  is  also  a  stimulus,  which  operates  to  the 
same  end.  In  thought,  man  is  always. dissatisfied  with  the  actual; 
he  is  ever  looking  forward  from  the  present  to  the  future;  he  is 
incessantly  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  and  is 
unable  to  continue  in  the  same.  But  what  is  it  that  thus  constrains 
us  to  be  always  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  but  pain  ?  And 
that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  which  entices  us  to  this,  but  a  kind  of  dis- 
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content  with  present  suffering,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  seeking  for  some  object  of  pleasure,  without  knowing  what 
that  object  is,  merely  as  an  aid  against  the  disquiet,  —  againg(t  the 
complement  of  petty  pains,  which  in  the  moment  irritate  and  annoy 
us.    It  is  thus  apparent  that  man  is  urged  on  by  a  necessity  of 
his  nature  to  go  out  of  the  present  as  a  state  of  pain,  in  order  to 
find  in  the  future  one  less  irksome.    Man  thus  finds  himself  in  a 
never-ceasing  pain  ;  and  this  is  the  spur  for  the  activity  of  human 
nature.    Our  lot  is  so  cast  that  there  is  nothing  enduring  for  us  but 
pain ;  some  indeed  have  less,  others  more,  but  all,  at  all  times,  have 
their  share ;  and  our  enjoyments  at  best  are  only  slight  alleviations 
of  pain.    Pleasure  is  nothing  positive;  it  is  only  a  liberation  of 
pain,  and,  therefore,  only  something  negative.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  we  never  begin  with  pleasure  but  always  with  pain ;  for  while 
pleasure  is  only  an  emancipation  from  pain,  it  cannot  precede  that 
of  which  it  is  only  a  negation.    Moreover,  pleasure  cannot  endure 
in  an  unbroken  continuity,  but  must  be  associated  with  pain,  in 
order  to  be  always  suddenly  breaking  through  this  pain, — in  order 
to  realize  itself.     Pain,  on  the  contrary,  may  subsist  without  inter- 
ruption in  one  pain,  and  be  only  removed  through  a  gradual  remis- 
aion  ;  in  this  case,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  pleasure.    It  is  the 
sudden,  the  instantaneous  removal  of  pain,  which  determines  all 
that  we  can  call  a  veritable  pleasure.     We  find  ourselves  constantly 
immersed,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  nameless  pains,  which  we  style 
disquietudes  or  desires,  and  the  greater  the  vigor  of  life  an  individ- 
ual is  endowed  with,  the  more  keenly  is  he  sensible  to  the  pain. 
Without  being  in  a  state  of  determinate  corporeal  suffering,  the 
mind  is  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  uneasinesses,  and  it  acts, 
without  being  compelled  to  act,  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing  its 
condition.     Thus  men  run  from  solitude  to  society,  and  from  society 
to  solitude,  without  having  much  preference  for  either,  in  order 
merely,  by  the  change  of  impressions,  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
their  pain.     It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  have  become  tired  of 
their  existence,  and  the  greater  number  of  such  melancholic  subjects 
have  been  urged  to  the  act  of  suicide  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ual goading  of  pain,  —  of  pain  from  which  they  found  no  other 
means  of  escape.^ 

**  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  that,  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  pain,  we  should  be  urged  on  to  activity.  No  one  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  cojitinual  enjoyment  of  delights;  these  soon  pall 
upon  us, — pall  upon  us  in  fact  the  sooner,  the  more  intense  was 

1  Cf.  Anthnpologiey  §  60.  — £d. 
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their  enjoyment.  There  is  no  permanent  pleasure  to  be  reaped 
except  in  labor  alone.  The  pleasure  of  toil  consists  in  a  reaction 
against  the  pain  to  which  we  should  be  a  victim,  did  we  not  exert  a 
force  to  resist  it.  Labor  is  irksome,  labor  has  its  annoyances,  but 
these  are  fewer  than  those  we  should  experience  were  we  without 
labor.  As  man,  therefore,  must  seek  even  his  recreation  in  toil 
itself  his  life  is  at  best  one  of  vexation  and  sorrow ;  and  as  all  his 
means  of  dissipation  afford  no  alleviation,  he  is  left  always  in  a  state 
of  disquietude,  which  incessantly  urges  him  to  escape  from  the  state 
in  which  he  actually  is.'*  [This  is  the  doom  of  man,  —  to  be  bom 
to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  and  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.] 

"  Men  think  that  it  is  ungrateful  to  the  Creator  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Providence  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  constant  pain ; 
but  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  urge  human  nature  on  to 
exertion.  Were  our  joys  permanent,  we  should  never  leave  the 
state  in  which  we  are,  we  should  never  undertake  aught  new.  That 
life  we  may  call  happy,  which  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  by 
which  pain  can  be  overcome ;  we  have  in  fact  no  other  conception 
of  human  happiness.  Contentment  is  when  a  man  thinks  of  contin- 
uing in  the  state  in  which  he  is,  and  renounces  all  means  of  pleas- 
ure ;  but  this  disposition  we  find  in  no  man."  * 

1  Mensehenkundej  p.  248  «i  M?. ;  pablished  by  144.  —Ed.    [For  ftarther  historical  notioei  of 

Starke,  1881.    This  is  not  incladed  in  Kant's  theories  of  the  Pleasnrahle,  see  Lossios, 

collected  worka  hj  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert.  Jfcon,  y.  YtrgnUgen,} 
Cf.  AnUiropologU,  i  69.    Werke^  vii  part  ii.  p. 
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LECTURE    XLIV. 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  PLEASURE 

AND  PAIN  TO  THE  PHENOMENA 

The  Feelings  being  mere  subjective  states,  involving  no  cogni- 
tion or  thought,  and,  consequently,  no  reference 
Feeiing8,-theirprin.      ^^  object,  it  follows,  that  they  cannot  be 

internal.  classified  by  relation  to  aught  beyond  them- 

selves. The  differences  in  which  we  must  found 
all  divisions  of  the  Feelings  into  genera  and  species,  must  be  wholly 
internal,  a^^d  must  be  sought  for  and  found  exclusively  in  the  states 
of  Feeling  themselves.    Xow,  in  considering  these  states,  it  appears 

to  me,  that  they  admit  of  a  classification  in  two 

Admit  of  a  two-      different  points  of  view;  —  we  may   consider 

^  J  ^^  J  these  states  either  as  Causes  or  as  Effects.    As 

Caiues  and  Efibcts. 

causes,  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
product, — their  product  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  As  effects, 
they  are  viewed  as  themselves  products,  —  products  of  the  action 
of  our  different  constitutive  functions.  In  the  former  of  these 
points  of  view,  our  states  of  Feeling  will  be  divided  simply  into 
the  three  classes  — 1°,  The  Pleasurable;  2°,  The  Painful;  and,  3% 
The  partly  Pleasurable  partly  Painful,  —  without  considering  what 
kind  of  pleasure  and  what  kind  of  pain  it  is  which  they  involve ; 
and  here,  it  only  behooves  us  to  inquire,  —  what  are  the  general 
conditions  which  detennine  in  a  feeling  one  or  other  of  these 
counter-qualities.  In  the  latter  of  these  points  of  view,  our  states 
of  Feeling  will  be  divided  according  as  the  energy,  of  which  they 
are  concomitant,  be  that  of  a  power  of  one  kind  or  of  another,  —  a 
distinction,  which  affords  a  division  of  our  pleasures  and  pains, 
taken  together,  into  various  sorts.  I  shall  take  these  points  of  view 
in  their  order. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  these  feelings  are  distributed  simply 
into  the  Pleasurable  and  the  Painful ;  and  it  remains,  on  the  theory 
I  have  proposed,  to  explain,  in  general,  the  causes  of  these  oppo- 
site  affections,  without  descending  to  their  special  kinds.     Now, 
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it  has  been  stated,  that  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  experienced,  when 

any  power  is  consciously  exerted  in  a  suitable 
The    Feelings    as      manner;  that  is,  when  we  are  neither  on   the 

Causes,— divided  into  t-      j  •  r  4.     •    ^  ^\. 

nai^bie  and  Pain-  ^°^  ^*°^  conscious  of  any  restraint  upon  the 

AU.  energy  which  it  is  disposed  spontaneously  to  put 

Application  of  fore-  forth,  nor,  On  tho  other,  conscious  of  any  effort 

going  theory  to  ex.  in  it,  to  put  forth  an  amount  of  energy  greater^ 

plain  in  general  the  ^j^i^^^  j^  degree  or  in  continuance,  than  what  it 

causes  of  Pleasurable 

and  Painflii  feeling.         ^  disposed  freely  to  cxert.    In  other  words,  we 

feel  positive  pleasure,  in  proportion  as  our  pow- 
ers are  exercised,  but  not  over-exercised ;  we  feel  positive  pain,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  compelled  either  not  to  operate,  or  to  oper- 
ate too  much.  All  pleasure,  thus,  arises  from  the  fr'ee  play  of  our 
faculties  and  capacities ;  all  pain  from  their  compulsory  repression 
or  compulsory  activity. 
The  doctrine  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the  facts  of  actual 

life ;  for  the  contradictions  which,  at  first  sight, 

Apparent  contradio-      these  seem  to  offer,  prove,  when  examined,  to  be 

tions  of  the  doctrine      ^^^j  confirmations.     Thus  it  might  be  thought, 

prove  real  conflrmap  .  °  o    ^ 

yong.  that  the  aversion  from  exercise,  —  the  love  of 

'^edoktfarnienu.        idlcncss,  —  in  a  word,  the  dolce  far  nientey  —  is 

a  proof  that  the  inactivity,  rather  than  the  exer^ 
tion,  of  our  powers,  is  the  condition  of  our  pleasurable  feelings. 
This  objection,  from  a  natural  proneness  to  inertion  in  man,  is 
superficial ;  and  the  very  examples  on  which  it  proceeds,  refute  it, 
and,  in  refuting  it,  concur  in  establishing  our  theory  of  pleasure  and 

pain.     Now,  is  the  far  niente^  —  is  that  doing 

This  is  not  the  nega-      nothing,  in  which  SO  many  find   so  sincere  a 

thTo  °  osite  "^'    "*      gratification,  in  reality  a  negation  of  activity, 

and  not  in  truth  itself  an  activity  intense  and 
varied  ?  To  do  nothing  in  this  sense,  is  simply  to  do  nothing  irk- 
some, —  nothing  difficult,  —  nothing  fatiguing,  —  especially  to  do  no 
outward  work.  But  is  the  mind  internally,  the  while,  unoccupied 
and  inert?  This,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  vividly  alive, — may  be 
intently  engaged  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  imagination ;  and  so 
far,  therefore,  in  this  case,  from  pleasure  being  the  concomitant  of 
inactivity,  the  activity  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  vigorous  and 
unimpeded;  and  such,  accordingly,  as,  on  our  theory,  would  be 

accompanied    by   a   high   degree    of  pleasure. 

"''^  *  •  Ennui  is  the  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on 

All  occupation  either      ^^^^^  ^^  exeroise  our  powors ;  but  ennui  is  a 

play  or  labor.  .  111  n 

State  of  pain.  We  must  recollect,  that  all  energy, 
all  occupation,  is  either  play  or  labor.    In  the  former,  tho  energy  ap» 
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pears  as  free  or  spontaneous ;  in  the  latter,  as  either  compulsorily  put 
forth,  or  its  exertion  so  impeded  by  difficulties,  that  it  is  only  con- 
tinued by  a  forced  and  painful  effort,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ulterior  ends.  Under  certain  circumstances,  indeed,  play  may 
become  a  labor,  and  labor  may  become  a  play.  A  play  is,  in  fact,  a 
labor,  until  we  have  acquired  the  dexterity  requisite  to  allow  the 
faculties  exerted  to  operate  with  ease ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
labor  is  said  to  become  a  play,  when  a  person  has  by  nature,  or  has 
acquired  by  custom,  such  a  facility  in  the  relative  operations,  as  to 
energize  at  once  vigorously  and  freely.  In  point  of  fact,  as  man  by 
his  nature  is  determined  to  pursue  happiness  (happiness  is  only 
another  name  for  a  complement  of  pleasures),  he  is  determined  to 
that  spontaneous  activity  of  his  faculties,  in  which  pleasure  consists. 

The  love  of  action  is,  indeed,  signalized,  as  a 

The  love  of  action       fact  in  human  nature,  by  all  who  have  made 

■ignaiized  M »  fact  in       ^^^  ^^  ^i^j^^^  ^f  observation,  though  few  of 

human  nature  by  all         ^,  ,  ,  i_i      ^  i   •       •.     ^ 

obeervere  them  havc  been  able  to  expljun  its  true  ration- 

SamueiJohnuon  ^^^'     " ^hc  necessity  of  actiou,"  says  Samuel 

Johnson,^  "is  not  only  demonstrable  from  the 
fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  observation  of  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  preservation  of  health"  (he  siiould 
have  said  for  pleasure),  "  in  those  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts 
them  from  the  necessity  of  lucrative  labor,  have  invented  sports  and 
diversions,  which,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with  man- 
ual trades,  are  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise  them." 
It  is  finely  observed  by  another  eloquent  philosopher,^  in  account- 
ing, on  natural  principles,  for  man's  love  of  war : 
am   erguson.  —  ^^  Every  animal  is  made  to  delight  in  the  exer- 

cise of  his  natural  talents  and  forces :  the  lion  and  the  tiger  sport 
with  the  paw ;  the  horse  delights  to  commit  his  mane  to  the  wind, 
and  forgets  his  pasture  to  try  his  speed  in  the  field ;  the  bull,  even 
before  his  brow  is  armed,  and  the  laml^,  while  yet  an  emblem  of 
innocence,  have  a  disposition  to  strike  with  the  forehead,  and  antic- 
ipate in  play  the  conflicts  they  are  doomed  to  sustain.  Man,  too,  is 
disposed  to  opposition,  and  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  nature 
against  an  equal  antagonist ;  he  loves  to  bring  his  reason,  his  elo- 
quence, his  courage,  even  his  bodily  strength,  to  the  proof.  His 
sports  are  frequently  an  image  of  war ;  sweat  and  blood  are  freely 
expended  in  play ;  and  fractures  or  death  are  often  made  to  terminate 
the  pastime  of  idleness  and  festivity.  He  was  not  made  to  live  for 
ever,  and  even  his  love  of  amusement  has  opened  a  way  to  the  grave." 

1  Rambler^  No.  86.  —  Ed.  2  Adam  Ferguson,  Essay  on  the  History  of  CtvU  Society,    Part 

I.  MCtion  iv.  —  £d. 
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**  The  young  of  all  animals,"  says  Paley,*  **  appear  to  me  to  receive 

pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs 
and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference  to  any 
end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  exertion.  A 
child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high 
degi'ce  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition 
of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  word  which  it 
has  learnt  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less 
pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavora  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run, 
(which  precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying 
it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking, 
without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise 
of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

"  But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  ])rovided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardor  of 
pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent 
for  them  all,  '  perception  of  ease.'  Herein  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but 
when  enjoying  pleasure;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain. 
And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  con- 
stitution, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease  often- 
times renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when 
riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life." 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  pleasure  is  a  reflex 

of  activity,  and  that  the  free  energy  of  every 

The  theory  confirm-  powor  is  pleasurable,  is  derived  from  the  phas- 
ed by  the  phenomena  jjomcna  presented  by  those  affections  which  we 
fiu  AffecUons.  emphatically  denominate  the  Painful.     This  fiict 

is  too  striking,  from  its  apparent  inconsistency, 
not  to  have  soon  attracted  attention : 
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"  Nan  tantnm  Sanctis  instrncts  legibos  nrbes, 
Tectaqne  dlyitiis  Inxnriosa  sola 
Mortalem  alliciunt  pnlcra  ad  spectacnla  yisnm, 

Sed  placet  annoso  sqoalida  terra  situ. 
Oblectat  pavor  ipse  animum;  sunt  g^dia  curls, 
£t  stupuisse  Juvat,  quern  doluisse  piget."  ^ 

Take,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  the  affection  of  Grie^ — the 

sorrow  we  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object. 
Grief  aooompanied      j^  ^^^^  affection  unaccompanied  with  pleasure  ? 

with  pleasure.  «/».*./.  t     *         f  , 

So  far  IS  this  from  bemg  the  case,  that  the  plea- 
sure so  greatly  predominates  over  the  pain  as  to  produce  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  is  far  more  pleasurable  than  any  other  of  which  the 
wounded  heart  is  susceptible.    It  is  expressly  stated  by  the  younger 

Pliny,  in  a  passage  which  commences  with  these 
^     °^*         words: — "Est  quaedam  etiam  dolendi  voluptas,** 
etc'    This  has  also  been  frequently  signalized  by  the  poets : 
Ovid.        Thus  Ovid : « 


"Fleque  meos  casus:  est  qussdam  flere  Yoluptas; 
Expletur  laciymis  egeriturqne  dolor.' 


** 


Lucan. 


Thus  Lucan  :^   of  Cornelia  afler  the  murder  of  Pom- 
pey: 


*€  i 


Caput  fsrali  obduxit  amictu, 
Decrevitque  pati  tcnebras,  puppisque  cavemis 
Delituit :  ssvumque  arete  complexa  dolorem, 
Perfruitur  lachrymls,  et  amat  pro  coiguge  luctum." 


statins.      Thus  Statius : ' 


t€ 


Nemo  vetat,  satiare  mails;  SBgmmque  dolorem 
Libertate  doma,  jam  flendi  expleta  yoluptas." 


Seneca.      Thus  Seneca,  the  tragedian : 


6 


"  Moeror  lacrymas  amat  assuetas, 
Flendi  mlseris  dira  cupido  est." 


Petrarch.    Thus  Petrarch :' 

1  Virginias  Caeaarinusl  Poeino/a  Virginii  CtB-  defleas,  apud  quern  laorymia  tola  t«1  laaa  tit 

soruii,  UrbtiHi  viii.    Pant.  Opt.  Max.  Cubieulo  parata,  rel  Tenia.  —  Ed. 

Pra/eeti.    Printed  in  Septem  JUustrium  Vhv  8  JHstia^  It.  iii.  87.  —  £d. 


rum  Poemata.    Amstelodami,  apud  Dan. 
cevirium,  1672,  p.  465.  — £d. 

S  Lib.  Tiii.  £p.  16:  "fist  qn«dam  etiam 
dolendi  yoluptas;  prasertim  si  in  amid  sinn 


4  Pharnlia^  be.  108.  ~£x>. 

«II.  fi^.i.l4.  — £l>. 

6  2%yef(«sJ.  052.^£d. 

t  S^^  L.  I.  Snbmto  &itm9Hm9L-^SB, 
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■ 

"  Non  omnia  terns 
Obnita;  yiylt  amor,  yiyit  dolor;  ora  negator 
Regia  conspicere,  at  flere  et  meminisse  relictom  eet." 

Shenstone.     ThuB  Shenstone :  ^ 

**  Hen  quanto  minus  est  com  reliquis  yereazi,  qnam  to!  meminisse." 
Pembroke.     Finally,  Lord  Pembroke :  ■ 

"  I  would  not  give  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  in  Christendom. 

In  like  manner,  Fear  is  not  simply  painfnl.    It  is  a  natural  dispor 

sition ;  has  a  tendency  to  act ;  and  there  is,  con- 

7^'  ''°*  ''°*^'^  sequently,  along  with  its  essential  pain,  a  certdn 
iuenaide  quoted.  pleasure,  as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.    This  is 

finely  expressed  by  Akenside : ' 

"  Hence,  finally,  by  might 
The  Tillage  matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment!  of  witching  rhymes 
And  eril  spirits  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'd 
The  orphan's  portion,  of  unquiet  souls 
Ris'n  fYT>m  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd,  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil, 
Grazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shivering  sighs  tUl,  eager  for  th'  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang. 
Each  trembling  heart  with  gratoftd  terrors  quell'd.'' 

In  like  manner.  Pity,  which,  being  a  S3rmpathetic  passion,  implies 

a  participation  in  sorrow,  is  yet    confessedly 
^*  agreeable.    The  poet  even  accords  to  the  energy 

of  this  benevolent  affection  a  preference  over  the  enjoyments  of  an 
exclusive  selfishness : 


The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  virtue's  very  tears." 


1  Inscription  on  an  urn.     See  Dodaley*8  Carte's  II/«,  b.  viii.  Anno  1690.    Hume,  chap. 

Dtaenptwfi  of  the   Ltasowes^  in  Shenstone*8  bdx.,  tells  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 

Works  (1777),  vol.  ii.  p.  907.  ^  Ed.  bat  as  in  the  text. — Ed. 

S  The  anecdote  is  told  in  a  somewhat  dlifer^        •  FUatma  qf  Jmagmaiiont  b.  1. 266.  —  Ed. 
ent  form  of  the   Dnke  of  Oimond.     Set 
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On  the  same  principle  is  to  be  explained  the  enjoyment  which 

men  have  in  spectacles  of  suffering,  —  in  the 
Energetic  emotions      combats  of  animals  and    men,  in    executions, 

pftinAiI  in  tbemselTea        ^  ^.  ^  :i*  •^^  i.*   i_ 

ttm  lea  arable  tragedies,  etc^  —  a  disposition   which    not  un- 

frequently  becomes  an  irresistible  habit,  not 
only  for  individuals,  but  for  nations.  The  excitation  of  energetic 
emotions  painful  in  themselves  is,  however,  also  pleasurable.     St. 

Austin  affords  curious  examples  of  this  in  his 

Illustrated    in    the        ^^^  ^^^^   j^    ^^^^   ^^  y^^    ^^^^^    AlypiUS. 

ease  of  St.  Aapittine«  . 

Speaking  of  himself  in  his  Confessions^  he  says : 
**  Theatrical  exhibitions  were  to  me  irresistible,  replete  as  they  were 
with  the  images  of  my  own  miseries,  and  the  fuel  of  my  own  fire. 
What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to  grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic 
suffering,  which  he  would  have  the  utmost  aversion  himself  to 
endure  ?  And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive  grief  from  these  ; 
in  fact,  the  grief  itself  constitutes  his  pleasure.  For  heis  attracted 
to  the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  but  only  to  condole." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,*  he  gives  the  following  account 

of  his  friend  Alypius,  who  had  been  carried  by 
Also  in  the  case  of      j^j^  fellow-studcuts,  much  ai^aiust  his  inclination, 

his  friend  Alypius.  -»  -&  » 

to  the  amphitheatre,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
combat  of  gladiators.  At  first,  unable  to  regard  the  atrocious  spec- 
tacle, he  closed  his  eyes,  but,  to  give  you  the  result  of  the  story  in 
the  words  of  St.  Austin,  ^Abstulit  inde  secum  insaniam  qua  stimu- 
laretur  redire,  non  tantum  cum  illis  a  quibus  prius  abstractus  est,  sed 
etiam  prse  illis,  et  alios  trahens." 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  General  Causes  which  contribute 

to  raise  or  to  lower  the  intensity  of  our  energies, 

General  Causes  and,  consequently,  to  determine  the  correspond- 
which  contribute  to      :^       degree  of  pleasure  or  pain.    These  may  be 

raise    or    lower     the  ,         ,         t^  /.  ,  .  ,  . 

intensity  of  our  ener-      reduced  to  Four ;  for  an  object  rouses  the  activ- 
gies.  ity  of  our  powers,  1°,  In  proportion  as  it  is  New 

or  Unexpected ;  2°,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in 

a  relation  of  Contrast ;  3*^,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in  a  relation 

of  Harmony ;  and,  4^*,  In  proportion  as  it  is  Associated  with  more, 

or  more  interesting,  objects. 

I.  The  principle  on  which  Novelty  determines  higher  enei*gy, 

and,  consequently,  a  higher  feeling  of  pleasurt^ 
ove  y.  ^  twofold ;  and  of  these  the  one  may  be  called 

the  Subjective,  the  other  the  Objective. 

1  Lib  iii.  cap.  2.—  Ed.  Vkytwi,  p.  ilL  §  ill.  o.  v.  hOtSnHL,  MA.  WL  p. 

>  Omi/:,  Ub.  t1.  cap.8.  — Ed.    SeeParohot,     416. 
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In  a  subjective  relation, — the  new  is  pleasurable,  inasmuch  as 

this  supposes  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  a 
Uye^dlhjZtir^^      ™°^®  ^^  action,  either  from  inactivity  or  from 

another  state  of  energy.  In  the  former  case, 
energy  (the  condition  of  pleasure),  is  caused;  in  the  latter,  a  change 
of  energy  is  afforded,  which  is  also  pleasurable ;  for  powers  energize 
less  vigorously  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  exer- 
tion, consequently,  a  new  activity  being  determined,  this  replaces  a 
strained  or  expiring  exercise,  that  is,  it  replaces  a  painful,  indiffer- 
ent, or  un pleasurable  feeling,  by  one  of  comparatively  vivid  enjoy- 
ment. Hence  all  that  the  poets,  from  Homer  downward,  have  said 
of  the  satiety  consequent  on  our  enjoyments,  and  of  the  charms  of 
variety  and  change ;  but  if  I  began  to  give  quotations  on  these 
heads  there  would  be  no  end.  In  an  objective  relation,  —  a  novel 
object  is  pleasing,  because  it  affords  a  gratification  to  our  desire  of 
knowledge ;  for  to  learn,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,^  is  to  man  natu- 
rally pleasing.  But  the  old  is  already  known, — it  has  been  learned 
—  has  been  referred  to  its  place,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  occupies 
the  cognitive  faculties ;  whereas,  the  new,  as  new,  is  still  unknown, 
and  rouses  to  energy  the  powers  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  within 
the  system  of  our  knowledge. 
II.  The  second  general  principle  is  Contrast.    Contrast  operates 

in  two  ways;  for  it  has  the  effect  both  of  en- 
hancing the  real  or  absolute  intensity  of  a  feel- 
ing, and  of  enhancing  the  apparent  or  relative.    As  an  instance  of 

the  former,  the  unkindness  of  a  person  from 
Subordinate  appU-      ^y^qjo.  wc  expect  kindness,  rouses  to  a  far  higher 

cationa  of  thla  prin-  .^  ,     ^,  ^.  ^  .    .  a 

Qjpi^^  pitch  the  emotions  consequent  on  injury.    As 

an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  pleasure  of  eating 

appears  proportionally  great,  when  it  is  immediately  connected  and 

contrasted  with  the  removal  of  the  pangs  of 
1.  Recoiiectioii  of      ^^^^^^^^    j^  jg  ^^  ^his  principle,  that  the  recol- 

past  suffering.  ®  .        .  , 

lection  of  our  past  suffenng  is  agreeable, — ^  h«BO 
olim  meminisse  juvabit."'  To  the  same  purport  Seneca,'  the  trage- 
dian: 

**  Que  ftarit  dornm  pad 

Meminisse  dulce  est." 


II.  Contrast. 


Cowlej. 


And  Cowley:* 


(f 


Things  which  offend,  when  present,  and  affirlghti 
In  memory,  well  painted,  more  delight.' 


tt 


I  Rhtt.  i.  11, 21;  iU.  10, 2.— Ed. 

tyirga  jskocf,!  aos.— Ed. 
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S  ReraiUt  .FWmu,  aet.  lii.  066.— £o. 

4  Odtw^onkisHvtsty*§R$tUntion,-^tB, 
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Whereas  the  remembrance  of  a  former  happiness  only 
augments  the  feeling  of  a  present  misery. 

"Could  I  forget 
What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I  am  destin'd  to.    I  'm  not  the  first 
That  have  been  wretched:  bat  to  think  how  much 
I  hare  been  happier."  i 

It  is,  likewise,  on  this  principle,  that  whatever  recalls  us  to  a  vivid 

consciousness  of  our  own  felicity,  by  contrasting 
a.  con«jiou«ie«8  of      -^  ^j^j^  ^j^^  wretchedness  of  others,  is,  though 

oar    own    felicity   as  ,  ,  .  . 

contrasted  with  the  ^^^^  unaccompanied  with  sjrmpathetic  pain,  still 
wretchedness  of  oth-  predominantly  pleasurable.  Hence,  in  part,  but 
•^  in  part  only,  the  enjoyment  we  feel  from  all  rep- 

Lncretins QQCted.  .    ^*  #>*-i      i        ix»    •  tt  i         ■ 

resentations  of  ideal  sunenng.    Hence,  also,  in 
part,  even  the  pleasure  we  have  in  witnessing  real  suffering  < 

"  Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibns  squora  yentis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem : 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  d^t  Jucnnda  Yoluptas, 
Scd  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cemere  suave  est. 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli."  > 

But  on  this,  and  other  subjects,  I  can  only  touch. 

in.  The  third  general  principle  on  which  our  powers  are  ronsed 

to  a  perfect  and  pleasurable,  or  to  an  imperfect 
Disc  rd  *™^"^  ^        and  painful  energy,  is  the  relation  of  Harmony, 

or  Discord,  in  which  one  coexistent  activity 
stands  to  another. 

It  is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate  this  principle,  for  its  influence  is 

manifest.    At  different  times,  we  exist  iu  differ- 
"*  ™  ent  complex  states  of  feeling,  and  these  states 

are  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent  thoughts  and  affections. 
At  one  time,  —  say  during  a  sacred  solemnity,  —  we  are  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  from  what  we  are  at  another,  —  say  during 
the  representation  of  a  comedy.  Now,  then,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  if  anything  occurs  to  waken  to  activity  a  power  previously 
unoccupied,  or  to  occupy  a  power  previously  in  energy  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  this  new  mode  of  activity  is  either  of  the  same  general 
character  and  tendency  with  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the 
complex  state,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  new  energy 
chimes  in  with  the  old ;  each  operates  without  impediment  from  the 

1  Soathem,  hmoenU  AdmUenfy  act  11.  S  Laeretlos,  11. 2.  —  £]>. 
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other,  and  the  general  harmony  of  feeling  is  not  violated :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  new  energy  jars  with  the  old,  and  each  severally 
counteracts  and  impedes  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  sacred  solemnity, 
and  when  our  minds  are  brought  to  a  state  of  serious  contempla- 
tion, everything  that  operates  in  unison  with  that  state,  —  say  a 
pious  discourse,  or  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  —  will  have  a  greater 
effect,  because  all  the  powers  which  are  thus  determined  to  exer- 
tion, go  to  constitute  one  total  complement  of  harmonious  energy. 
But  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  pious  discourse  or  the  strain  of 
solemn  music,  we  are  treated  to  a  merry  tune  or  a  witty  address  ;— 
these,  though  at  another  season  they  might  afford  us  considerable 
pleasure,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  cause  only  pain ;  because 
the  energies  they  elicited,  would  be  impeded  by  those  others  with 
which  the  mind  was  already  engrossed,  while  those  others  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  impeded  by  them.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  pleas- 
ure is  the  concomitant  of  unimpeded  energy. 

rV.  The  fourth  and  last  general  principle  by  which  the  activity 

of  our  powers  is  determined  to  pleasurable  or 
^te^ataw""*'  painful  activity,  is  Association.    With  the  nature 

and  influence  of  association  you  are  familiar,  and 
arc  aware  that,  a  determinate  object  being  present  in  consciousness 
with  its  proper  thought,  feeling,  or  desire,  it  is  not  present,  isolated 
and  alone,  but  may  draw  after  it  the  representation  of  other  objects, 
with  their  respective  feelings  and  desires. 
Now  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  object,  considered 

simply  and  in  itself  will  be  more  pleasing  than 

And  influence.  ^i*  ^*  •^/••.  ^ 

another,  m  proportion  as  it,  of  its  proper  nature, 
determines  the  exertion  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  energy.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  free  energy  which  an  object  may 
itself  elicit,  is  small,  when  compared  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
elicited  by  its  train  of  associated  representations.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  object  which  in  itself  would  otherwise  be  pleasing, 
may,  through  the  accident  of  association,  be  the  occasion  of  pain; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  object  naturally  indifferent  or  even 
painful  may,  by  the  same  contingency,  be  productive  of  pleasure. 
This  principle  of  Association  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the 

phfenomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 

Association  supposes      pains ;  but  it  is  far  from  accounting  for  every- 

"  its  condition  pain.      ^^^         j^  ^^^^  ^^  supposcs,  as  its  Condition,  that 

and      pleasures     not  °  rr        -^  r         i   a 

founded  «i  itself.  there  are  pains  and  pleasures  not  tounaea  on 

Association.  Association  is  a  principle  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  only  as  it  is  a  principle  of  energy  of  one  character 
or  another;  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  all 
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oar  mental  pleasures  and  pains  into  Association,  are  gailty  of  a 

twofold  vice.    For,  in  the  first  place,  they  con- 

TIm  Attempt  to  re-      vert  a  partial  into  an  exclusive  law ;  and,  in 

loive  au  our  pieasoret      ^y^^  sccond,  they  elevate  a  subordinate  into  a 

And  pains  into  Aasooi-  .      .    ,         rni.     •   n  i*  a  •     - 

Ation,  TiciouB  in  a  two-      Supreme  pnnciple.    The  mfluence  of  AssociaUon, 
ftidway.  by  which  Mr.  Alison*  and  Lord  Jeflrey,*  among 

others,  have  attempted  to  explain  the  whole 
pheBnomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures,  was  more  properly,  I 

think,  appreciated  by  Hutcheson,  —  a  philoso- 

HntehMon    more      pher  whose  works  are  deserving  of  more  atten- 

S^uen^^A^      tion  than  has  latterly  been  paid  to  them.     «  We 

oiAtion.  shall  see  hereafter,"  he  says,  and  Aristotle  said 

the  same  thing,  ^  that  associations  of  ideas  make 
objects  pleasant  and  delightful,  which  are  not  naturally  apt  to  give 
any  such  pleasures ;  and  the  same  way,  the  casual  conjunction  of 
ideas  may  give  a  disgust  where  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the 
form  itself.  And  this  is  the  occasion  of  many  fSmtastic  aversions 
to  figures  of  some  animals,  and  to  some  other  forms.  Thus  swine, 
serpents  of  all  kinds,  and  some  insects  really  beautifiil  enough,  are 
beheld  with  aversion,  by  many  people  who  have  got  some  acciden- 
tal ideas  associated  with  them.  And  for  distastes  of  this  kind  no 
other  account  can  be  given."* 

1  See  hb  Eamyt  OH  JhsU,    6th  edit  Edin-  ^  Inquiry  miotktOrigmc/ am  Utaa  of  Beamg 

bugh,  1825.  —  Ed.  and  Ftrtiw,  treAtiw  i.  seot.  Ti,  ith  edition,  p. 

S  See  EHeydopadim  BHtamiea,  Alt  Aoitfy,  78.  — £d. 
nheditp.4S7.— £d. 
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THE  PEELINGS.  —  THEIK  CLASSES. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  con- 
sidered   as    Causes, —  causes  of  Pleasure  and 
aideredMmStZ**'**      Pain,  —  I  proceed  to  consider  them  as  Effects, 

—  as  products  of  the  action  of  our  different  pow- 
ers. Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  since  all  Feeling  is  the  state  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  some  of  the  energies  or  processes  of  life,  as  these 

energies  or  processes  differ,  so  will  the  correla- 

ab  many  different      tive  feelings.    In  a  word,  there  will  be  as  many 

^!li"?!  "  *  ^'*  ""l      different  Feelings  as  there  are  distinct  modes  dT 

dirtiiict      modes     of  .    .      ° 

mental  acUvity.  mental  activity.    In  the  Lecture  in  which  I  com- 

menced the  discussion  of  the  Feelings,  I  stated 
to  you  various  distributions  of  these  states  by  different  philoso- 
phers.^   To  these  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  again  to  recur,  and 
shall  simply  state  to  you  the  grounds  of  the  division  I  shall  adopt. 
As  the  Feelings,  then,  are  not  piiinitive  and  independent  states,  bat 

merely  states  which  accompany  the  exertion  of 
Two  ^grand  oiaaees      ^^^  faculties,  or  the  cxcitation  of  our  capacities, 

they  must,  as  I  have  said,  take  their  differences 
from  the  differences  of  the  powers  which  they  attend.  Now,  though 
all  consciousness  and  all  feeling  be  only  mental,  and,  consequently,  to 
say  that  any  feeling  is  corporeal,  would,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  inac- 
curate, still  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men- 
tal functions,  cognitive  as  well  as  appetent,  clearly 
marked  out  as  in  proximate  relation  to  the  body ; 
and  to  these  functions  we  give  the  name  of  Sensitive^  Sensible^  Sen^ 
8U0U8,  or  SensuaL  Now,  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  exer- 
tion of  these  Sensitive  or  Corporeal  Powers,  whether  cognitive  or 
appetent,  will  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and  to  these  we  may,  with 
great  propriety,  give  the  name  of  SenacUions;  whereas,  on  the 
Feelings  which  accompany  the  energies  of  all  our  higher  powers  of 

1  See  above,  lect  xli.  p.  670.  —  Ed. 
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mind,  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  bestow  the  name  of  Sentiments. 

The  first  grand  distribution  of  our  feelings  will, 

therefore,  be  into  the  Sensations,  —  that  is,  the 
Sensitive  or  External  Feelings ;  and  into  the  Sentiments,  —  that  is, 
the  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

I.   Of  the  Sensations.  —  The  Sensations  may  be  divided  into  two 

classes.     The  first  class  will  contain  those  which 
Dsationa.       wo       accompany    our  perceptions   through    the   five 

detenninate  Senses,  —  of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell, 
Hearing,  and  Sight,  —  the  Sensus  Jf'ioncs.    The  second  class  will 

comprise  those  sensations  which   are   included 

1.  Of   the    Fire      ^^(iej.  ^hat  has  been  called  the  Coencesthesis.  or 

SeiiMs. 

Sensus  Communis^  —  the  Common  Sense^  — 
Vital  Sense^  —  Setisua  Vagvs^  —  such  as  the  feelings  of  Heat  and 

Cold,  of  Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  Health,  of 

2.  Of  the  sensiu      j^uscular  Tension  and  Lassitude,  of  Hunger  and 

Thirst,  the  Visceral  Sensations,  etc.,  etc.^ 
In  regard  to  the  determinate  senses,  each  of  these  organs  has  its 

specific  action,  and  its  appropriate  pleasure  and 
^jr.  c,.„  con.      p^„ .  for  there  is  a  pleasure  experienced  in  each 

of  these,  when  an  object  is  presented  which  de- 
termines it  to  suitable  activity ;  and  a  pain  or  dissatisfaction  experi- 
enced, when  the  energy  elicited  is  either  inordinately  vehement  or 
too  remiss.  This  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  that  alone  belonging 
to  the  action  of  the  livipg  organ,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  styled 

organic^  we  must  distinguish  from  that  higher 
Organic    pleasure       feeling,  which,  perhaps,  results  from  the  exercise 

and  pain  discriminated  x*  t  •      x-  j  t    *   ii      ^  -.u        i, 

and  illustrated.  ^^  Imagination  and  Intellect  upon  the  phaenom- 

ena  delivered  by  the  senses.  Thus,  I  would  call 
orga)iic  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  green  or  blue,  and 
the  pain  we  feci  in  the  perception  of  a  dazzling  white ;  but  I  would 
be,  j)erhaps,  disposed  to  refer  to  some  other  power  than  the  Ex- 
ternal Sense,  the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  harmony  of  colors, 
and  certainly  that  which  we  find  in  the  proportions  of  figure.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Hearing.  I  would  call  organic  the 
pleasure  we  have  in  single  sounds;  whereas  the  satisfaction  we 
receive  from  the  harmony,  and,  still  more,  from  the  melody  of  tones, 
seems  to  require  a  higher  faculty.  This,  however,  is  a  very  obscure 
and  difiicult  problem ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  determined, 
the  Aristotelic  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  only  one  that  can 
account  for  the  phsenomena.  Limiting,  however,  the  organic 
pleasure,  of  which  a  sense  is  capable,  to  that  from  the  activity  do- 

1  See  above,  Jeet  xxtU.  p.  877.  -~  £d. 
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termined  in  it  by  its  elementary  objects,  —  this  will  be  competent 

to  every  sense,  but  in  very  different  degrees.    In 
The  degree  of  or-      treating  of  the  Cognitive  Powers,  I  formerly  no- 

ganic  ple«ure  deter-  ^j^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  discriminate 
mined  by  the  objeo- 

tivity  and  subjecUyity  ^^^  phaBnomena,  — the  phaenomenon  of  Percep- 
of  the  Sense.  tion  Proper,  and  the  phaenomenon  of  Sensa- 

tion Proper.^  By  perception  is  understood  the 
objective  relation  of  the  sense,  that  is,  the  information  obtained 
through  it  of  the  qualities  of  external  existences  in  their  action  on 
the  organ ;  by  setisation  is  understood  the  subjective  relation  of  the 
sense,  that  is,  our  consciousness  of  the  affection  of  the  organ  itself 
as  acted  on,  —  as  affected  by  an  object.  I  stated  that  these  phao- 
nomcna  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  greater 
the  perception  the  less  always  the  sensation,  the  greater  the  sen- 
sation the  less  always  the  perception.  I  further  observed,  that* 
of  the  senfies,  some  were  more  objective,  others  more  subjective; 
—  that  in  some  the  phaenomenon  of  perception  predominated,  in 
others  the  phaenomenon  of  sensation ;  that  is,  some  gave  us  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  object  and  little  in 
regard  to  their  own  affection  in  the  act ;  whereas  the  information 
we  received  from  others,  was  almost  limited  exclusively  to  their 

own  modification,  when  at  work.     Thus  the  two 

objefile'^Ta^rand  ^'^^®^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^*  ^^^  Hearing  might  be 
Smell  '  subjective;  Considered  as  preeminently  objective,  the  two 
hence  in  the  two  for-  lowcr  senscs  of  Tastc  and  Smell  might  be  con- 
mer,  organic  pleasure  gi^ered  as  preeminently  subjective ;  while  the 
two  latter  stron  *'  SGuse  of  Touch  might  be  viewed  as  that  in  which 

the  two  phaenomena  are,  as  it  were,  in  cBquilibrio. 
Now,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  ought  to  find  the  organic  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  the  two  higher  senses  comparatively  feeble,  in  the 
two  lower,  comparatively  strong.  And  so  it  is.  The  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  we  receive  from  certain  single  colors  and  certain 
single  sounds,  in  determining  the  organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing  to 
perfect  or  imperfect  activity,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  displeasure  we  are  conscious  of  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain single  objects  to  the  organs  of  Taste  or  Smell. 

So  far  we  may  safely  go.    But  when  it  is  re- 
How  far  the  theory      quired  of  US  to  explain,  particularly  and  in  detail, 
of  pleasure  and  pain      ^^    ^^^  ^       ^^^  example,  produces  this  sensa- 

affords  an  explanation  ,  .  /•      i. 

ofthephajnomena.  ^^^^  of  smell,  assafoetida  that  Other,  and  so  forth, 

and  to  say  in  what  peculiar  action  does  the  per- 
fect or  pleasurable,  and  the  imperfect  or  painful,  activity  of  an  organ 

1  See  abore,  lect.  ssIt.  p.  885.— Ed. 
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eonsist,  we  mast  at  ODce  profess  our  ignorance.  Bat  it  is  the  same 
with  all  oar  attempts  at  explaining  any  of  the  altimate  phaenomena 
of  creation.  In  general,  we  may  account  for  mach ;  in  detail,  we 
can  rarely  account  for  anything ;  for  we  soon  remount  to  facts  which 
lie  heyond  our  powers  of  analysis  and  observation. 

All  that  we  can  say  in  explanation  of  the  agreeable  in  sensation, 
is,  that,  on  the  general  analogy  of  our  being,  when  the  impression  of 
an  object  on  a  sense  is  in  harmony  with  its  amount  of  power,  and 
thus  allows  it  the  condition  of  springing  to  full  spontaneous  energy, 
the  result  is  pleasure ;  whereas,  when  the  impression  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  amount  of  power,  and  thus  either  represses  it  or 
stimulates  it  to  over-activity,  the  result  is  pain. 

The  same  explanation,  drawn  from  the  obser* 

The  theonr  tppiica-      ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  phenomena  within  our  reach,  must 

Me  to  the  Vital  SenM.  ^  •        i_   i 

be  applied  to  the  sensations  which  belong  to 
the  Vital  Sense,  but  in  regard  to  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  detail. 

II.  The  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings,  —  the  Sentiments,  —  may 

be  divided  into  Contemplative  and  PracticaL 
II.  scntiment«,-di-      rpj^^  former  are  the  concomitants  of  our  Cogni- 

^ided  into  Contempla-  .        t^  ,        ,  n  -r*  x»  ,#^ 

tfreaiid  Practieai.  ^^^®  Powers,  the  latter  of  our  Powers  ot  Cona- 

tion.    Of  these  in  their  order. 
The    Contemplative  Feelings    are   again    distributed  into    two 

classes,  —  into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

CoDtempiadveFeei.      and  tliose  of  the  Elaborative ;  and  the  Feelings 

ingfl divided  into  those       accompanying  the   subsidiary  faculties  may  be 

of  the  SabflidianrFao-  .  it»ij»^ai  /»oi/»/^ 

■itiea-    and    of  the  again  Subdivided  mto  thosc  of  Self-C  onsciousness 

EUboraUve.  The  fint  or  Internal  Perception,  and  into  those  of  Imagi- 

oiaas    divided    into  nation,  —  Imagination  being  here  employed  to 

^oee    of    Self-Con-  comprehend  its  relative  faculty,  the  faculty  of 

seionsness  and  of  Im-        -r^,.  ^oi  •         /•  i  i 

iffination.  Reproduction.     Of  these  in   their  order;    and 

fiYBt  of  the  Feelings  or  Sentiments  attending 
the  faculty  of  Reflex  Perception  or  Self-Consciousness. 

By  this  faculty  we  become  aware  of  our  internal  states ;  that  is, 

in  other  words,  that  we  live.    Now  we  are  con- 
a.    Sentimente  at-       gcious  of  our  life  Only  as  we  are  conscious  of  our 

tending         Self-Con-  .    .  ,  .  «  x-*^ 

eciousnen.  activity,  and  we  are  conscious  ot  our  activity 

only  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  change  of  state, »— 
for  all  activity  is  the  going  out  of  one  state  into  another ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  only  conscious  of  one  state  by  contrast  to,  or 

as  discriminated  from,  a  preceding?.     Now  pleas- 

Tediam  or  Ennoi.  ,  ,  t       ,  .  ^ 

ure,  we  have  also  seen,  is  the  conscioasness  of 
a  vigorous  and  unimpeded  energy ;  pain,  the  consciousness  of  le- 
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pressed  or  impeded  tendency  to  action.  This  being  the  case,  if 
there  be  nothing  which  presents  to  our  facalties  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  exert  their  activity,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  no 
cause  whereby  our  actual  state  may  be  made  to  pass  into  another, 
there  results  a  peculiar  irksome  feeling  for  a  want  of  excitement, 
which  we  denominate  tedium  or  ennui.  This  feeling  is  like  that  of 
being  unable  to  die,  and  not  being  allowed  to  live ;  and  sometimes 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  it  leads  to  suicide  or  madness. 

The  pain  we  experience  in  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  arises  from  the 

feeling  of  a  repressed  tendency  to  action ;  and 

Arises  from  a  re-      j^  jg  intense  in  proportion  as  this  feeling  is  lively 

preyed  tendency  t.      ^^  vigorous.     An  inabiUty  to  thought  is  a 

security  against  this  feeling,  and,  therefore,  te- 
dium is  ^  less  felt  by  the  uncultivated  than  by  the  educated.  The 
more  varied  the  objects  presented  to  our  thought, — the  more  varied 

and  vivacious  our  activity,  the  intenser  will  be 

The  more  varied  and  .  x»  i*    •  j   -ti_ 

,     .  ^  ,.         our  consciousness  of  livme,  and  the  more  rap- 

▼ivaciouB  oar  activity,        ... 

the  intenfler  onr  con-  idly  wiU  the  time  appear  to  fly.  But  when  we 
flciooraeM  of  life,  and      look  back  upou  the  scries  of  thoughts,  with 

the  more  rapidly  does        ^j^j^j^    ^^^   ^^^    ^^    OCCUpied    the    while,   WB  * 
time  appear  to  fly.  ,      ^       /.  .        -•  . 

marvel  at  the  apparent  length  of  its  duration. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  travelling,  a  month  seems  to  pass  more  rapidly 
than  a  week;  but  cast  a  retrospect  upon  what  has  occurred,  and 
occupied  our  attention  during  the  interval,  and  the  month  appears 
to  lengthen  to  a  year.    Hence  we  explain  why  we  call  our  easy 

occupations  pastimes;  and  why  play  is  so  en- 

Pastimes.  g^ng  when  it  is  at  all  deep.    Games  of  hazard 

Games  of  ohanceand      determine  a  continual  change,  —  now  we  hope, 

and  now  we  fear ;  while  in  games  of  skill,  we 
ex}>erience  also  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  activity  of  the 
understanding,  in  carrying  through  our  own,  and  in  frustrating  the 
plan  of  our  antagonist. 

All  that  relieves  tedium,  by  affording  a  change  and  an  easy  exer- 
cise for  our  thoughts,  causes  pleasure.    The  best 

Tedium,  how  cared.  t>   ^    -t-  •  ^«  i  •  i^     i 

cure  of  tedium  is  some  occupation  which,  by 
concentrating  our  attention  on  external  objects,  shall  divert  it  from 
a  retoition  on  ourselves.  All  occupation  is  either  labor  or  play; 
labor  when  there  is  some  end  ulterior  to  the  activity,  play  when  the 
activity  is  for  its  own  sake  alone.  In  both,  however,  there  must  be 
ever  and  ailon  a  change  of  object,  or  both  will  soon  grow  tiresome. 
Labor  is  thus  the  best  preventive  of  tedium,  for  it  has  an  external 
motive  which  holds  us  steadfast  to  the  work ;  while  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  task,  the  feeling  of  repose,  as  the  change  from  the 

78 
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feeling  of  a  constrained  to  that  of  a  spontaneous  state,  affords  a 
vivid  and  i)eculiar  pleasure.  Labor  must  alternate  ^th  repose,  or 
we  shall  never  know  what  is  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  uniform  continuity  in  our  internal  states  is 
painful,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  result  of  their  commutation.     It  i% 

however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  change  of  our 
The  change  of  our  per-      perceptions  and  thoughts  to  be  pleasiniF  mart 

oeptioDB  and  thoughU        *         /^  ^  •  i      i»  ^u     •    ♦  i  ^       . 

to  be  pleasing  murt  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^apul ;  for  as  the  mtervals,  when  too 
act  be  too  rapid.  long,  produce  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  so,  when 

GiddineM.  ^^  short,  they  cause  that  of  Giddiness  or  Ver- 

tigo. The  too  rapid  passing,  for  example,  of 
visible  objects  or  of  tones  before  the  Senses,  of  images  before  the 
Phantasy,  of  thoughts  before  the  Understanding,  occasions  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  confusion  or  stupefaction, 
which,  in  indi^d(luals  of  very  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, results  in  Nausea,  —  Sickness.* 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Speculative  Feelings  which  accompany  the 

energies  of  Imagination.      It  has  already  been 
b.  Sentiments  con-      frequently  Stated,  that  whatever   affords   to  a 

comitant  of  Imagina-  ±  tf 

Ujj^  power  the  mean  of  full  spontaneous  energy  is  a 

cause   of  pleasure ;   and  that  whatever    either 
represses  the  fi'ee  exertion  of  a  power,  or  stimulates  it  into  strained 
activity,  is  the  cause  of  pain. 
I  shall  now  apply  this  law  to  the  Imagination.     WTiatever,  in 

general,  fhcilitates  the  play  of  the  Imagination, 

Condition  of  the      is  felt  as  pleasing;  whatever  renders  it   more 

pleasurable  applicable      difficult  is  felt  as  displeasing.    And  this  applies 

to  Imagination,  both  n.-r  •.•  -ii  « 

M  Keproductiye  and  equally  to  Imagination  considered  as  merely 
M  Plastic.  reproductive  of  the  objects  presented  by  sense^ 

or  as  combining  these  in  the  phantastic  forms 
of  its  own  productive,  or  rather  plastic,  activity.    Considering  the 

Phantasy  merely  as  reproductive,  we  are  pleased 

As  Reproductive.  .,,     ^i  _.      •.       /•  i.  ^ 

With  the  portrait  of  a  person  whose  ilice  we 
know,  if  like,  because  it  enables  us  to  recall  the  features  into  con- 
sciousness easily  and  freely ;  and  wo  are  displeased  with  it  if  unlike, 
because  it  not  only  does  not  assist,  but  thwarts  us  in  oiu"  endeavor 
to  recall  them ;  while  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  still 
farther  pained  by  the  disharmony  we  experience  between  the  por- 
trait on  the  canvas  and  the  representation  in  our  own  imagination. 
A  short  and  characteristic  description  of  things  whicAi  wo  have 
seen,  ple:ises  us,  because,  without  exacting  a  protracted  effort  of 
attention,  and  through  a  few  striking  traits,  it  enables  the  imagina- 

1  See  Mmroas  Uen,  Ubtr  dtn  SeAnfUMM,  179L 
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tion  to  place  the  objects  vividly  before  it.  On  the  same  principle, 
whatever  facilitates  the  reproduction  of  the  objects  which  have  been 
consigned  to  memory,  is  pleasurable ;  as  for  example,  resemblances, 
contrasts,  other  associations  with  the  passing  thought,  metre,  rhyme, 
symmetry,  appropriate  designations,  etc.  To  realize  an  act  of  imag- 
ination, it  is  necessary  that  we  grasp  up,  —  that 
An  act  of  imagina-  we  comprehend,  —  the  manifold  as  a  single 
tion  involves  the  com-      whole:    an   objcct,  therefore,  which   does  not 

manifold ''aa  l^ ^^le  ^^^  ^^®^^'  without  difficulty,  to  be  thus  repre- 
whole.  sented  in  unity,  occasions  pain;    whereas  an 

object  which  can  easily  be  recalled  to  system, 
is  the  cause  of  pleasure.  The  former  is  the  case  when  the  object 
is  too  large  or  too  complex  to  be  perceived  at  once  ;  when  the  parts 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
ory. Order  and  symmetry  facilitate  the  acts  of  Reproduction  and 
Representation,  and,  consequently,  afford  us  a  proportional  gratifi- 
cation.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  fi:^e  energy,  an  object  which  gives  no 
The    BeauUfhi   in      impediment  to  the  comprehensive  energy  of  Im- 

objects  constituted  by  •^.  ^-i  i  ii*/«<.i 

Tariety  in  unity.  agination,  may  not  be  pleasurable,  if  it  be  so 

simple  as  not  to  afford  to  this  faculty  a  sufficient 
exercise.  Hence  it  is,  that  not  variety  alone,  and  not  unity  alone, 
but  variety  combined  with  unity,  is  that  quality  in  objects,  which 
we  emphatically  denominate  heautifuL 

As  to  what  is  called  the  Productive  or  Creative  Imagination,  — 

this  is  dependent  for  its  materials  on  the  Senses 

Office  of  the  riastic      and  on  the  Reproductive  Imagination.      The 

imagiuation    to   re-      Imaffination  produces,  the  Imagination  creates, 

construct    and    rear-  .  . 

y^nge.  nothing;    it  only  rearranges    parts,  —  it  only 

builds  up  old  materials  into  new  fonns ;  and  in 

reference  to  this  act,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  called,  not  the  pro^ 

ductive  or  ereativey  but  the  plastic}  Now  this 
This  reconrtrucuon      reconstruction  of  materials  by  the  Plastic  Imag- 

twofold.  ,  .        .  ^ 

ination  is  twofold;  for  it  either  arranges  them 
in  one  representation,  or  in  a  series  of  representations.  Of  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  single  representations,  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider  the  enjoyment  we 
find  in  the  activity  of  imagination,  in  so  fiir  as  this  is  excited  in 
concatenating  a  series  of  representations.  I  do  not  at  present  speak 
of  any  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  contents  of  these  concatenated 
representations  may  produce ;  these  are  not  feelings  of  imagination, 
but  of  appetency  or  conation ;  I  have  here  exclusively  in  view  the 

1  Seeab0T«,]wt.zzxJii.p.46B.— Sd. 
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feelings  which  accompany  the  fiicilitated,  or  impeded,  energy  of  this 
function  of  the  phantasy.    Xow  it  is  manifest  that  m  series  of  rep- 
resentations are  pleasing :  —  1%  In  prc^Kntion  as 
CoodUioM  of  tiM      ^      severally  call  op  in  us  a  more  Taried  and 
the  LndenuiidiDg.  harmonioos  miage ;    and,  r.  In  proportKm  as 

*  they  stand  to  each  other  in  a  logical  dependence. 

This  latter  is,  however,  a  condition  not  of  the  Imagination,  bat  of 
the  Understanding  or  Elaborative  Faculty;  and,  therefore,  before 
speaking  of  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  joint  energies  of 
these  faculties,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  those  which  arise  firom 
the  operational  of  the  Understanding  by  itself  To  these,  therefore, 
I  now  pass  on. 

The  function  of  the  Understanding  may,  in  general,  be  said  to 

bestow  on  the  cognitions  which  it  elaborates, 
d  «u  di*"  **         °       ^®  greatest  possible  compass   (comprehension 

and  extension),  the  greatest  possible  clearness 
and  distinctness,  the  greatest  possible  certainty,  and  systematie 
order ;  and  in  as  much  as  we  approximate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  we  experience  pleasure,  in  as  much  as  we  meet  with 
hindrances  in  our  attempts,  we  experience  pain.  The  tendency,  the 
desire  we  have,  to  amplify  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  principles  of  human  nature.  To  learn  is  thus  pleas- 
urable ;  to  be  frustrated  in  our  attempted  knowledge,  painful. 

Obscurity  and  confusion  in  our  cognitions  we  feel  as  disagree- 
able; whereas  their  clearness  and  distinctness 
oiMciire  And  con-      affords  US  sincere  gratification.    We  are  pained 

diMw^buT**""      ^^  *  ^^y  ^^^  perplexed  discourse;  but  rejoice 

in  one  perspicuous  and  profound.  Hence  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  having  the  cognitions  we  possessed,  bat 
darkling  and  confused,  explicated  into  life  and  order ;  and,  on  this 
account,  there  is  hardly  a  more  pleasing  object  than  a  tabular  con- 
spectus of  any  complex  whole.    We  are  soothed  by  a  solution  of  a 

riddle ;  and  the  wit  which,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
^'      ning,  discovers  similarities  between  objects  which 
seemed  contradictory,  affords  a  still  intenser  enjoyment. 

Our  cognitions  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  Empirical 

or  Historical,  and  the  Rational.    In  the  former 

Cognitiona  divided       we  Only  Apprehend  the  fact  that  they  are;  in 

into   two    ciafMB,—      ^y^^  latter,  we  comprehend  the  reason  why  they 

^^J^^'^  are.      The  Understanding,  therefore,  does  not 

for  each  demand  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
knowledge;  but  in  each,  if  its  demand  be  successful,  we  are 
pleased ;  if  unsuccessful,  we  are  chagrined. 
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From  the  tcDdency  of  men  towards  knowledge  and  certainty, 
there  arises  a  peculiar  feeling  which  is  commonly  called  the  Feel- 
ing or  Sentiment  of  Truth,  but  might  be  more 
Sentiment  of  Troth,      correctly  Styled  the  Feeling  or  Sentiment  of 
--  w  a ,     an       ow      Conviction.    For  we  must  not  mistake  this  feel- 

pleararable. 

ing  for  the  faculty  by  which  we  discriminate  truth 
from  error ;  this  feeling,  as  merely  subjective,  can  determine  nothing 
in  regard  to  truth  and  error,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  an 
objective  relation ;  and  there  are  found  as  many  examples  of  men 
who  have  died  the  confessors  of  an  error  they  mistook  for  ti-uth,  as 
of  men  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the  real 
truth.  "Every  opinion,**  says  Montaigne,^  "is  strong  enough  to 
have  had  its  martyrs."  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  feeling  of 
conviction  is  a  pleasurable  sentiment,  because  it  accompanies  the 
consciousness  of  an  unimpeded  energy;  whereas  the  counter-feel- 
ing, —  that  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  is  a  painful  sentiment,  because 
it  attends  a  consciousness  of  a  thwarted  activity.  The  uneasy 
feeling  which  is  thus  the  concomitant  of  doubt,  is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  the  extension  and  perfecting  of  our  knowledge. 

The  multitude,  —  the  multifarious  character,  —  of  the  objects 

presented  to  our  observation,  stands  in  signal 

Generalization  and      contrast  with  the  Very  limited  capacity  of  the 

spedflcation,  -  how      j^^^^  inteUect.    This  disproportion  constrains 

pleaanrable.  ^  . 

US  to  classify ;  that  is,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
objects  of  sense  to  reduce  these  to  notions;  on  these  primary 
notions  we  repeat  the  comparison,  and  thus  carry  them  up  into 
higher,  and  these  higher  into  highest,  notions.  This  process  is  per- 
formed by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  apprehends 
resemblances ;  and  hence  originate  species  and  genera  in  all  their 
gradations.  In  this  detection  of  the  similarities  between  different 
objects,  an  energy  of  the  understanding  is  fully  and  freely  exerted; 
and  hence  results  a  pleasure.  But  as  in  these  classes, — these  gen- 
eral notions,  —  the  knowledge  of  individual  existences  loses  in  pre- 
cision and  completeness,  we  again  endeavor  to  find  out  differences 
in  the  things  which  stand  under  a  notion,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  able  to  specify  and  individualize  them.  This  counter-process  is 
performed  by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  appre- 
hends dissimilarities  between  resembling  objects,  and  in  the  full 
and  free  exertion  of  this  energy  there  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure. 

The  Intellect  further  tends  to  reduce  the  piecemeal  and  frag- 
mentary cognitions  it  possesses,  to  a  systematic  whole,  in  other 

i«,  Loh.zL— Ed. 
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words,  to  elevate  them  to  a  Science ;  hence  the  pleasure  we  deriye 

from  all  that  enables  us  with  ease  and  rapidity 
scienoe,-howpi«»-      ^  survey  the  relation  of  complex  parts,  as  con- 

stituting  the  members  of  one  organic  whole. 
The  Intellect,  from  the  necessity  it  has  of  thinking  of  everything 

as  the  result  of  some  higher  reason,  is  thus  de- 
D^ucuonfromflrrt      termined  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  every  ob- 
ject of  cognition  from  a  simple  principle.    When, 
therefore,  we  succeed  or  seem  to  succeed  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
principle,  we  feel  a  pleasure ;  as  we  feel  a  pain,  w^en  the  intellect  is 
frustrated  in  this  endeavor. 

To  the  feelings  of  pleasure  which  are  afforded  by  the  unimpeded 

energies  of  the  Understanding,  belongs,  likewise, 

Apprehension    of      the  gratification  we  find  in  the  apprehension  of 

•daptatio^  of  Means      external  or  internal  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends. 

J^nh\e^  *  Human  intelligence  is  naturally  determined  to 

propose  to  itself  an  end :  and,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  objects,  it  thus  necessarily  thinks  them  under  this  relation. 
If  an  object,  viewed  as  a  mean,  be  fitted  to  effect  its  end,  this  end  is 
either  an  external,  that  is,  one  which  lies  beyond  the  thing  itself^  in 
some  other  existence ;  or  an  internal,  that  is,  one  which  lies  within 

the  thing  itself  and  consummates  its  own  ezia- 

Ends  of  two  kinds,      tcnce.    If  the  end  be  external,  an  object  suited 

-external  "d^i^^^      to  accomplish  it  is  Said  to  be  useful.    I€,  again, 

ftii  and  the  Perfect         *^®  ^^^  ^®  internal,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 

object  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their  whole  as  to 
their  end,  an  object,  as  suited  to  effect  this  end,  is  said  to  be  perfecL 
I^  therefore,  we  consider  an  object  in  reference  either  to  an  exter- 
nal or  to  an  internal  end,  and  if  this  object  be  recognized  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  this  relation  implies,  the  act  of  thought  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  an  unimpeded,  and,  consequently,  pleas- 
urable energy ;  whereas  the  act  of  cognizing  that  these  conditions 
are  awanting,  and  the  object  therefore  ill  adapted  to  its  end,  is  a 
thwarted,  and  therefore  a  painful,  energy  of  thought. 


LECTURE   XLVI. 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  THEIR  CLASSES.  — THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND 

SUBLIME. 

Apteb  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  viewed  as 

Causes,  —  causes  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  we  en- 
tered, in  our  last  Lecture,  on  their  discussion 
regarded  as  Effects,  —  effects  of  the  various  processes  of  conscious 
life.  In  this  latter  relation,  I  divided  them  into  two  great  classes, 
—  the  Sensations  and  Sentiments.  The  Sensations  are  those  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  vital  processes  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  corf)oreal  organism.  The  Sentiments  are  those 
feelings  which  accompany  the  mental  processes,  which,  if  not  wholly 
inorganic,  are  at  least  less  immediately  dependent  on  the  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  Sensations  I  again  subdivided  into  two 
orders,  —  into  those  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  five  Deter- 
minate Senses,  and  into  those  which  accompany,  or,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  manifestations  of  the  Indeterminate  or  Vital  Sense.  After 
a  slight  consideration  of  the  Sensations,  I  passed  on  to  the  Senti- 
ments. These  I  also  subdivided  into  orders,  according  as  they  ac- 
company the  energies  of  the  Cognitive,  or  the  energies  of  the  Cona- 
tive.  Powers.  The  former  of  these  I  called  the  Contemplative,  — 
the  latter,  the  Practical  Feelings  or  Sentiments.  Taking  the  for- 
mer, —  the  Contemplative,  —  into  discussion,  I  further  subdivided 
these  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are  the  concomitants  of  the 
lower  or  Subsidiary,  or  of  the  higher  or  Elaborative  Faculty  of  Cog- 
nition. The  sentiments  which  accompany  the  lower  or  Subsidiary 
Faculties,  by  a  final  Subdivision,  I  distributed  into  those  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Self-consciousness  and  into  those  of  the  Imagination, — 
referring  to  the  Imagination  the  relative  faculty  of  Reproduction. 
I  ought  also  to  have  observed,  that,  as  the  Imagination  always  coop- 
erates in  every  act  of  complex  perception,  and,  in  fact,  bestows  on 
such  a  cognition  its  whole  unity,  under  the  Feelings  of  Imagination 
(or  of  Imagination  and  the  Understanding  in  conjunction),  would 
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£ill  to  be  ron*Mere«i  th*yse  sentiments  of  pleasure  whiclu  in  the  per- 
cept iona  of  sense,  we  receive  from  the  relations  of  the  obj<Hn»  pre- 
sented.     Un'ler  the  Feelinss  coimecte«l  with  the  ener^es  of  the 
Elaborative    Facnltj  or  Understanding,   I    compreheniled    those 
whirh  arise  from  the  crratification  of  the  Regulative  Facultv, — 
Reason  or  Intelligence,  —  Ijecaase  it  is  onlv  throagh  the  opentioos 
of  the  former  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  carried  into  effect.    In 
relation  to  Feelincrs,  the  two  facukie*  mav,  therefore,  be  regarded 
a«  one.     I  then  procee«le«l  to  treat  «»f  the  several  kinds  of  Contem- 
]ilative  Feeling  in  detail ;  an«l,  before  the  conclusioa  of  the  LecCure, 
had  run  rapiJiy  through  those  of  SelAronscioiisness,  those  of  Im:^ 

i nation,  considereil  apart  from  the  Understand- 

Tttiingt  that  arte      ing,  and  those  of  the  Understanding,  consid- 

from  the  inia^omiio.       ^^^^  ^         ^^  Imairination.     We  have  now, 

And  Lndentaodin^in  -.•*,"'i  •:■  i-i.i 

coDjaoctkm.  therefore,  m  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  feel- 

ings which  arise  from  the  aitts  of  Imagination 
and  Understanding  in  conjunction. 

The  feelings  of  satisfaction  which  result  from  the  joint  energy  of 

the  Understanding  and  Phantasy,  are  principally 
^atr  mnd  Snbiim-  ^j^^^  ^j.  Beautv  and  Sublimity ;  and  the  judg- 
ments which  pronounce  an  object  to  be  subiime^ 
beautiful^  etc.,  are  called,  by  a  metaphorical  expression,  JudgrnenU 
of  Taste,  These  have  been  also  styled  JEsthetical  Judgme»Ut ; 
and  the  term  (fiftheticai  has  n'ow,  especially  among  the  philosophers 
of  Germany,  nearly  superseded  the  term  taste.  Both  terms  are 
unsatisfactory. 

The  gratification  we  feel  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  pictur- 
esque, etc^  is  purely  contemplative,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
which  we  then  experience,  arises  solely  from  the  consideration  of 
tli(;  object,  and  altogether  apart  from  any  desire  o^  or  satisfaction  in, 
its  possession.  In  the  following  obser\'ations,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  observe,  that  I  can  make  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  simple  indi- 
cation of  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  objects,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  feelings  they 
determine,  are  called  beautifid^  sublime^  etc. 
In  relation  to  the  Beautiful,  this  has  been  distinguished  into  the 

Free  or  Absolute,  and  into  the  Dependent  or 

Beantjdtotingiiished      Relative.*     In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  neoes- 

^j^^  sary  to  have  a  notion  of  what  the  object  ought 

to  be,  before  we  pronounce  it  beautiful  or  not ; 
in  the  latter  case,  such  a  previous  notion  is  required.     Flowers, 

1  See  Uatcbeson,  Inquiry ^  trefttite  i.  leots.  2, 4.  —  Bd. 
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shells,  arabesques,  etc^  are  freely  or  absolutely  beautiful.  We 
judge,  for  example,  a  flower  to  be  beautiful,  though  unaware  of  its 
destination,  and  that  it  contains  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  When  we  are 
made  cognizant  of  this,  we  obtain,  indeed,  an  additional  gratifica- 
tion, but  one  wholly  different  from  that  which  we  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  flower  itself  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
its  adaptations.  A  house,  a  pillar,  a  piece  of  furniture,  are  depend- 
ently  or  relatively  beautiful ;  for  here  the  object  is  judged  beautiful 
by  reference  to  a  certain  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists.    This 

distinction,  which  is  taken  by  Kant^  and  others, 
Th^  dJflUnoUon  un-      appears  to  me  unsound.    For  Relative  Beauty 

is  only  the  confusion  of  two  elements,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  distinct.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
certain  objects  please  us  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  no  ref- 
erence being  had  to  aught  beyond  the  form  itself  which  they 
exhibit.  These  are  things  of  themselves  beautiful.  Other  things, 
again,  please  us  not  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  their  form 
presents  nothing,  the  cognition  of  which  results  in  an  agreeable 
feeling.  But  these  same  things  may  please  indirectly  and  by  rela- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  we  are  informed  that  they  have  a  purpose,  and 
are  made  aware  of  their  adaptation  to  its  accomplishment,  we  may 
derive  a  pleasure  from  the  admirable  relation  which  here  subsists 
between  the  end  and  means.    These  are  things  Useful.    But  the 

pleasure  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
The  Uwftii  and  the      ^^  ^j^^  ^g^^^j  j^  ^^^^.    different  from  that  which 

BeauUftil  diatinct.  ,       /.  ,  ,     .  /.    ,      t  -i.  i 

results  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  It  may,  indeed, 
happen  that  the  same  object  is  such  as  affords  us  both  kinds  of 
pleasure,  and  it  may  at  once  be  beautiful  and  useful.  But  why,  on 
such  a  ground,  establish  a  second  series  of  beauty  ?    In  this  respect, 

St.  Augustin  shows  himself  superior  to  our  great 

St.  Augii8tiD»8  doc-      modern  analyst.    In  his  Can/essionSj  he  informs 

eont     pont8tt-      ^^  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^^  Written  a  book  (unfortunately 

penor  to  the  modem.  ^  «^ 

lost),  addressed  to  Hierius,  the  Roman  rheto- 
rician, under  the  title  De  Apto  et  PiUcro^  in  which  he  maintained, 
that  the  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases  absolutely  and  of  itself,  the 
well-adapted  that  which  pleases  from  its  accommodation  to  some- 
thing else.  *^  Fulcrum  esse,  quod  per  se  ipsum;  aptum,  autem, 
quod  ad  aliquid  accommodatum  deceret." ' 

1  Partially,  perhaps;  see  KritHder  UiiKetb-     he  refers  both  to  the  fkculty  of  Jndgment 
f^fii   H    6^    10.      Bat  Kant   distingiiisbes     —Ed. 
Beauty  from  Adaptation  to  an  End,  though        >  Lib.  ir.  cap.  zt.^Ed. 
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y-.-w  w^j^  Ada  b«ieii  'Bicm^isuieii  as  I>e^<tt!ieBC  or 

Bifvsv*  it — L^r  »      ijT,  or  &  oxiZk*!  bcanxj.    For  exunpZe,  a  ptQjr 

^  *    ., , , lAkea,  bv  h«cif  a»i  jzan  frooi  all  cocfe»ierxdoB 

of  AziT  p«rp<«e  h  b»  to  fore,  is  a  tK^iattfoI 
nJbytm :  aa^  a  penofk  oc*  gioo*!  UBte.  jofI  Jesonnt  of  its  reIa<ioii% 
wofiLri  2S  ofie&  proiM>aD«i&  h  so.  Bat  vlien  lie  ts  inibrmed  that  it  is 
aW>  a>  siean  tovardd  an  eoii,  be  Mil  then  fia^l  an  fti^hioful  sads&c- 
tion  ;&  tL6  ob»erTxu*ja  of  in  perfect  adApcadon  to  hi  purpose- ;  and 
k  vill  DO  longer  eons-ler  tiie  pilbr  »  something  be:uxdfal  and  lue- 
kaa :  hU  iMXe  vQI  d«»ierate  its  appGcatioa,  anil  will  be  shocked 
at  m^iijZ.  a«  we  fo  often  see.  a  set  of  coInmiB  stock  on  upon  a  boild- 
]D|^  and  supporting  nothing.  Be  this,  howeren  as  it  may,  our 
fltSAnrtj  in  both  cases,  arises  firom  a  free  and  foil  play  b«ng  allowed 
to  oar  cognitive  fi^nltie^    In  the  case  of  BeantT, — Free  Beaotr, 

— both  the  Imagination  and  the  Under^anding 

^il^^iuLl!^  find  occupation ;  and  the  pleasure  we  experi- 
ence fit>m  snch  an  object,  is  in  proportion  as  it 
tdtoTtls  to  these  Realties  the  i^portonitj  of  exerting  IiiIIt  and 
fi'eel y  their  respective  energies.  Xow,  it  is  the  principal  frinctioii 
of  the  Understanding,  oat  of  the  molti&rioas  presented  to  it,  to 
form  a  whole.  Its  entire  actLvity  is,  in  fiurt,  a  tendency  towards 
nnity ;  and  it  is  only  satisfied  when  this  object  is  so  constituted  as 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  and  perfect  performance  of 
this  its  function.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  jadged  beautiful  or 
pleasing. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  parts  of  any  object  given  by  the 
Imagination,  which  the  Understanding  has  to  bind  up  into  a  whole, 
and  the  shorter  the  time  in  which  it  is  able  to  bring  this  process  to 
its  is<»ue,  the  more  fully  and  the  more  easily  does  the  understanding 
energize,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  afforded 
as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.^ 

This  not  only  affords  us  the  rationale  of  what  the  Beautifiil  is, 

but  it  also  enables  us  to  explain  the  differences 

The  tbeorj  czpiaini      of  different  individuals  in  the  apprehension  of 
tbe  diWtiractM  of  iDdi.      ^^  beautiful    The  function  of  the  Understand- 

Tidiuiki  in  tJw  appre- 

bnwicm  €ff  tbe  BeMti-      ^°S  ^  ^  ^^^  °^®^  ^®  same ;  and  the  understand- 
fU.  ing  of  every  man  binds  up  what  is  given  as  plu- 

ral and  multi&rious  into  the  unity  of  a  whole. 
But  as  it  is  only  the  full  and  &cile  accomplishment  of  this  function, 

1  [Of  MenddMobiif  PkUoBapkitekt  Sckriftm,  IL  p.  74.    HMmterlmk,  Letm  9m  te 
'4Smr€i  FkiUaophifmt  I,  p.  2. j 
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which  has  pleasure  for  its  concomitant,  it  depends  wholly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  understanding,  whether  this  condition 
shall  be  fulfilled.  If  an  understanding,  by  natural  constitution,  by 
cultivation  and  exercise,  be  vigorous  enough  to  think  up  rapidly 
into  a  whole  what  is  presented  in  complexity,  —  multiplicity,  —  the 
individual  has  an  enjoyment  in  the  exertion,  and  he  regards  the 
object  as  beautiful ;  whereas,  if  an  intellect  perform  this  function 
slowly  and  with  effort,  if  it  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  end  at  all, 
the  individual  can  feel  no  pleasure  (if  he  does  not  experience  pain), 
and  the  object  must  to  him  appear  as  one  destitute  of  beauty,  if  not 
positively  ugly.  Hence  it  is  that  children,  boors,  in  a  word,  per- 
sons of  a  weak  or  uncultivated  mind,  may  find  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing beautiful,  while  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  it  as  a 

whole.    On  the  other  hand,  we  may  also  ex- 
plain why  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  contem- 

Bon  why  our  plearare        *       .  •'  "^   . 

in  the  contemplation  plation  of  an  object  IS  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
#f  an  object  is  les-  annihilated,  if  we  mentally  analyze  it  into  its 
sened,  when  we  ana.  parts.  The  fairest  human  head  would  lose  its 
yie  no  pa  .  beauty  were  we  to  sunder  it  in  thought,  and 
consider  how  it  is  made  up  of  integuments,  of  cellular  tissue,  of 
muscular  fibres,  of  bones,  of  brain,  of  blood-vessels,  etc.  It  is  no 
longer  a  whole;  it  is  the  multifarious  without  unity.    In  reference 

to  Taste,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  sunder  a 
Difference  between      whole  into  its  parts,  and  a  whole  into  its  lesser 

sunderinff  a  whole  in-  i     ,  t      j.i.  j.  ^      a. 

^    ,,     ■         . ,  ^        wholes.     In  the  one  case,  we  separate  only  to 

to  its  parts,  and  into  .      '  *^  '' 

its  lesser  wholes.  separate,  and  not   again  to  connect.     In  the 

other,  we  look  to  the  parts,  in  order  to  be  able 
in  a  shorter  time  more  perfectly  to  survey  the  whole.  This  must 
enhance  the  gratification,  and  it  is  a  process  always  requisite  when 
the  whole  comprises  a  more  multiplex  plurality  than  our  under- 
standing is  competent  to  embrace  at  the  first  attempt.  When  a 
whole  head  is  found  too  complex  to  be  judged  at  once,  out  of  the 
brow,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  etc.,  we  make  so  many  lesser 
wholes,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  comprehend  them  by  the 
intellect  as  wholes  together;  we  then  bind  up  these  petty  wholes 
into  one  great  whole,  which,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  we  over- 
look, and  award  to  it  accordingly,  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of 
beauty. 

In  the  case  of  Relative  or  Dependent  Beauty, 
Beiatire    Beauty,      ^^  must   distinguish  the  pleasure  we  receive 

from   the  conformity        'xj.  i-«3»jji^a         ^'j^'i 

#«r     *  wi^^  uito  two,  combmed  mdeed,  but  not  identicaL 

of  Mean  to  End.  '  ' 

The  one  of  these  pleasures  is  that  from  the 
beauty  which  the   object  contains,  and  the  principle   of  which 
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we  have  been  just  considering.  The  other  of  these  pleasnreB  is  that 
which,  in  our  last  Lecture,  we  showed  was  attached  to  a  perfect 
energy  of  the  Understanding,  in  thinking  an  object  under  the 
notion  of  conformity  as  a  mean  adapted  to  an  end. 

A  jndgment  of  Taste  may  be  caUed  pure^  when  the  pleasure  H 

enounces  is  one  exclusively  derived  from  the 
Jadfmenti  ^^J*^      Beautiful,  and  mixed,  when  with  this  pleasure 

efthcr  Pure  or  Mixed.  »        .    .     ~7  .  *' 

there  are  conjomed  feenngs  of  pain  or  pleasure 
from  other  sources.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  organic  excitations 
of  particular  colors,  tones,  etc.,  emotions,  the  moral  feeling,  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  from  the  sublime,  etc  It  requires  a  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  in  order  to  find  gratification  in  a  pure  beauty,  and 
also  to  separate  from  our  judgment  of  an  object,  in  this  respect,  all 
that  is  foreign  to  this  source  of  pleasure.  The  uncultivated  man  at 
first  finds  gratification  only  in  those  qualities  which  stimulate  his 
organs;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  he  can  be  educated  to  pay 
attention  to  the  form  of  objects,  and  to  find  pleasure  in  wha4 

lightly  exercises  his  fiicnlties  of  Imagination 
j^  Beantiftd  de-      ^^^  Thought,— the  Beautiful.    The  result,  then, 

of  what  has  now  been  said  is,  that  a  thing  beau- 
tiful is  one  whose  form  occupies  the  Imagination  and  Understand- 
ing in  a  free  and  full,  and,  consequently,  in  an  agreeable,  activity : 
and  to  this  definition  of  the  Beautiful  all  others  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  reduced ;  for  these,  like  the  definitions  of  the  pleasurable, 
are  never  absolutely  false,  but,  in  general,  only  partial  expressions 
of  the  truth.  On  these  it  is,  however,  at  present  impossible  to 
touch. 

The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Sublime  is  essentially  different 

from  our  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  BeautiAiI. 
The  Sublime, -the      rpj^^  beautiful  awakens  the  mind  to  a  soothing 

fteling  partly  plewur-  i     .  •  ,  ,.  . 

iii,i«,  contemplation;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to  strong 

emotion.  The  beautiful  attracts  without  repel- 
ling ;  whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both ;  the  beautiful  affords 
us  a  feeling  of  unmingled  pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activ- 
ity of  our  cognitive  powers ;  whereas  our  feeling  of  sublimity  is  a 
mingled  one  of  pleasure  and  pain,  —  of  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strong  energy,  of  pain  in  the  consciousness  that  this 
energy  is  vain.  x 

But  as  the  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is  greater  than  the 

amount  of  pain,  it  follows,  that  the  free  energy 
Ume.****^  ^        ^^  elicits  must  be  greater  than  the  free  energy 

it  repeb.  •  The  beautiful  has  reference  to  the 
form  of  an  object,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  comprehended. 
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For  beauty,  magnitude  is  thus  an  impediment  Sublimity,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  magnitude  as  its  condition ;  and  the  formless  ifl 
not  unfrequently  sublime.  That  we  are  at  once  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  sublimity,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
which  we  call  stMime^  is  proportioned  to  one  of  our  faculties,  and 
disproportioned  to  another ;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  transcends 
the  degree  of  pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  must  be 
superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  repressed. 

The  sublime  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Theoretical 

and  the  Practical,  or  as  they  are  also  called,  the 

The  Sublime, -di-      Mathematical  and  the  Dynamical.^    A  prefer- 

yided  into  that  of  Ex*  1.1      j«    •  •  u   1.  j*         .      ^1       ^1 

tenrion,  Proteiudoo,  *^^®  division  would  be  according  to  the  three 
and  lutention.  quantities,  —  iuto  the  sublime  of  Extension,  the 

sublime  of  Pretension,  and  tlie  sublime  of  In- 
tension ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  —  the  sublime  of  Space, 
the  sublime  of  Time,  and  the  sublime  of  Power.    In  the  two  former 

the  cognitive,  in  the  last  the  conative,  powers 

These  divisions  iiiiw-      come  iuto  play.     An  object  is  extensively,  or 

*"****•  protensively  sublime,  when  it  compHses  so  creat 

The  Sublime  of  Ex-        *^  ,  .      ,        /.  ,  ,▼..., 

tension  and  Proteu-  *  multitude  of  parts  that  the  Imagination  sinks 
sion.  under  the  attempt  to  rcpi*esent  it  in  an  hnage, 

and  the  Understanding  to  measure  it  by  refer- 
ence to  other  quantities.  Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
object  within  the  limits  of  the  faculties  by  which  it  must  be  com- 
prehended, the  mind  at  once  desists  from  the  ineffectual  effort,  and 
conceives  the  object  not  by  a  positive,  but  by  a  negative,  notion ; 
it  conceives  it  as  inconceivable,  and  falls  back  into  repose,  which  is 
felt  as  pleasing  by  contrast  to  the  continuance  of  a  forced  and  im- 
peded energy.  Examples  of  the  sublime,  —  of  this  sudden  effort, 
and  of  this  instantaneous  desisting  from  the  attempt,  are  manifested 
in  the  extensive  sublime  of  Space,  and  in  the  protensive  sublime 
of  Eternity. 
An  object  is  intensively  sublime,  when  it  involves  such  a  degree 

of  force  or  power  that  the  Imagination  cannot 
^?  8U  eon-  ^^  ^^^g  represent,  and  the  Understanding  can- 
not bring  under  measure,  the  quantum  of  this 
force ;  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  inability  of  the 
mind  is  made  at  once  apparent,  so  that  it  does  not  proceed  in  the 
ineffectual  effort,  but  at  once  calls  back  its  energies  from  the  attempt. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  will  be  one  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure;  pleasure  from  the  vigorous  exertion  and 
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fironi  the  instantaneous  repose ;  pain,  from  the  oonsdoosness  of  limited 
and  frustrated  activity.  This  mixed  feeling  in  the  oontemplati<xi 
of  a  sublime  object  is  finely  expressed  by  Lucretius  when  he  says : 

"  Me  qmedam  dirina  TolnpUs, 
Perdpit  atqne  horror."  ^ 

I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  the  sublime,  in  all  its  thre« 
forms,  than  in  the  following  passage  of  Eant :  * 

*^  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oflener  and  the  more  stead- 
fastly we  consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever 
The  SabUme,  in  its      new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reyerence ; 

tiiree  forms,  exempU-        _  ^^   StARRY   HeAVEX  above,  the  MoRAL   Law 

Kmnf_  within.    Of  neither  am  I  compelled  to  seek  out 

the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or  only  to  con- 
jecture the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge. 
Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  imme- 
diately with  my  consciousness  of  existence.  The  one  departs  from 
the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense ;  expands,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of  my  body  with  worlds 
lying  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into  systems ;  and  pro- 
tends it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic  movement, 
— to  its  commencement  and  continuance.  The  other  departs  frt>m 
my  invisible  sel^  from  my  personality;  and  represents  me  in  a 
world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can  be  tracked  oat 
only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the 
fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I  am  compelled 
to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary.  In  the  former  the  first 
view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds  annihilates,  as  it  were,  my 
importance  as  an  animal  product^  which,  after  a  brief  and  that 
incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  powers  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  refund  its  constituent  matter  to  the  planet  —  itself  an  atom  in 
the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.  The  aspect  of  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence  even  without  limit ; 
and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a 
fiiculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the  whole 
material  world :  —  at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  as  much  from 
the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  conformity  with  that  law 
exacts ;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end 
of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a 
necessitation  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions 
and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life." 

1  ill.  S8. — Ed.  S  Kjfitik  tUr  praetiteken  Yemun/if  BesehhiM.  —  Ed. 
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"  Spirat  enim  nuOora  animus  seque  altius  effiBit 
Sideribiu,  tnmsitqae  vias  et  nubila  fati, 
£t  momenta  premit  pedibos  quaecunqne  pntantnr 
Figere  propositam  natali  tempore  sortem."  ^ 

Here  we  have  the  extensive  sablime  in  the  heavens  and  their 
interminable  space,  the  protensive  sablime  in  their  illimitable  dura- 
tion, and  the  intensive  sublime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
will,  as  manifested  in  the  unconditional  imperative  of  the  moral  law. 
The  Picturesque,  however,  opposite  to  the  Sublime,  seems,  in  my 

opinion,  to  stand  to  the  Beautiful  in  a  somewhat 

The  Pictnresqne,—      similar  relation.    An  object  is  positively  ugly, 

wherein  it  consists,      when  it  is  of  such  a  form  that  the  Imagination 

and    how    it    dilTeri  i-r-ri  i*  i    ^  • 

from  the  sabUme  and      »°^  Understandmg  cannot  help  attempting  to 
Beantiiiii.  think  it  up  into  unity,  and  yet  their  energies  are 

still  so  impeded  that  they  either  fail  in  the  en- 
deavor, or  accomplish  it  only  imperfectly,  after  time  and  toil.  The 
cause  of  this  continuance  of  effort  is,  that  the  object  does  not  pr^ 
sent  such  an  appearance  of  incongruous  vanety  as  at  once  to  com- 
pel the  mind  to  desist  from  the  attempt  of  reducing  it  to  unity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leads  it  on  to  attempt  what  it  is  yet  unable  to 
perfomi,  —  its  reduction  to  a  whole.  But  variety,  —  variety  even 
apart  from  unity, — is  pleasing;  and  if  the  mind  be  made  content  to 
expatiate  freely  and  easily  in  this  variety,  without  attempting  pain- 
fully to  reduce  it  to  unity,  it  will  derive  no  inconsiderable  ])leasure 
from  this  exertion  of  its  powers.  Now  a  picturesque  object  is  pre- 
cisely of  such  a  character.  It  is  so  determinately  varied  and  so 
abrupt  in  its  variety,  it  presents  so  complete  a  negation  of  all  rounded 
contour,  and  so  regular  an  irregularity  of  broken  lines  and  angles, 
that  every  attempt  at  reducing  it  to  an  harmonious  whole  is  at  once 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  mind,  therefore,  which  must  forego 
the  energy  of  representing  and  thinking  the  object  as  a  unity,  surren- 
ders itself  at  once  to  the  energies  which  deal  with  it  only  in  detail. 

I  proceed  now  to  those  feelings  which  I  denominated  Practical, 

—  those,  namely,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
^The  Practical  Feel-      p^^^rs  of  Conatiou,  and  thus  have  reference  to 

overt  action. 
The  Conative,  like  the  Cognitive,  powers  are  divided  into  a  higher 

and  a  lower  order,  as  they  either  are,  or  are  not, 

immediately  relative  to  our  bodily  condition. 

The  former  may  be  called  the  Pathological,  the  latter  the  Moral. 

1  Frodentiaa,  Cimfra  fi^m.  ii.  4 79.    Qnotedin  IXfnc«itpaf,p.8U.— Ed. 
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Neglecting  this  distribation,  the  Practical  Feelings  are  relative 
either  —  1%  To  our  Self-preservation;  or,  2**,  To  the  Enjoyment 
of  our  Existence ;  or,  8®,  To  the  Preservation  of  the  Species ;  or, 
4®,  To  our  Tendency  towards  Development  and  Perfection;  or, 
5®,  To  the  Moral  Law.  Of  these  in  their  order. 
In  the  first  place,  of  the  feelings  relative  to  Self-preservation :  — 

these  are  the  feelings  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  of 
Tho«  wiitiTe  - 1.      Loathing,  of  Sorrow,  of  Bodily  Pain,  of  Repose, 

of  Fear  at  danger,  of  Anxiety,  of  Shuddering, 
of  Alarm,  of  Composure,  of  Security,  and  the  nameless  feeling  at 
the  Representation  of  Death.  Several  of  these  feelings  are  corpo- 
real, and  may  be  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  as  modifications 
of  the  Vital  Sense. 
In  the  second  place,  man  is  determined  not  only  to  exist,  bat  to 

exist  well;  he  is,  thei-efore,  determined  also  to 
jta^joymentofex-      ^^^j^^  whatever  tends  to  render  life  agreeable^ 

and  to  eschew  whatever  tends  to  render  it  dis- 
agreeable. All,  therefore,  that  appears  to  contribute  to  the  former, 
causes  in  him  the  feeling  of  Joy ;  whereas,  all  that  seems  to  threaten 
the  latter,  excites  in  him  the  repressed  feelings  of  Fear,  Anxiety, 
Sorrow,  etc.,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  third  place,  man  is  determined,  not  only  to  preserve  him- 
self but  to  preserve  the  species  to  which  he  be- 
ihtm^m!^^^^  ^     lo°g8>  and  with  this  tendency  various  feelings 

are  associated.  To  this  head  belong  the  feelings 
of  Sexual  Love ;  and  the  Sentiment  of  Parental  Afifection.  But 
the  human  affections  are  not  limited  to  family  connections.  ^  Man,** 
says  Aristotle,  ^  is  the  sweetest  thing  to  man.^^  Man  is  more  polit- 
ical than  any  bee  or  ant.'*'  We  have  thus  a  tendency  to  social 
intercourse,  and  society  is  at  once  the  necessary  condition  of  our 
happiness  and  our  perfection.  ^  The  solitary,'*  says  Aristotle  again, 
**  is  either  above  or  below  humanity ;  he  la  either  a  god  or  a  beast.**' 
In  conformity  with  his  tendency  to  social  existence,  man  is  en- 

dowed  with  a  Sympathetic  Feeling,  that  is,  he 

rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice,  and  grieves  with 

those  that  grieve.    Compassion,  —  Pity,  —  is  the  name  given  to  the 

latter  modification  of  sympathy ;  the  former  is  without  a  definite 

name.    Besides  sympathetic  sorrow  and  sympathetic  joy,  there  are 

a  variety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  oar 
*"  ^'  existence  in  a  social  relation.    Of  these  there  is 

Shame.  , 

that  connected  with  Vanity,  or  the  wish  to  please 
others  from  the  desire  of  being  respected  by  them ;   with  Shame, 
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or  the  fear  and  sorrow  at  incarring  their  disrespect;  with  Pride, 

or  the  overweening  sentiment  of  our  own  worth. 
To  the  same  class  we  may  refer  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  Indignation,  Resentment,  Anger,  Scorn,  etc. 
In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  in  man  implanted  a  desire  of  devel- 
oping his  powers, — there  is  a  tendency  towards 
.    en  ency       e-      perfection.    In  virtue  of  this,  the  consciousness 

yelopment  *  ,  ^ 

of  all  comparative  inability  causes  pain ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  comparative  power  causes  pleasure.  To  this  class 
belong  the  feelings  which  accompany  Emulation,  —  the  desire  of 
rising  superior  to  others ;  and  Envy, — the  desire  of  reducing  others 
beneath  ourselves. 
In  tlie  fifth  place,  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  in  man  a  Moral 

Law,  —  a  Law  of  Duty,  which  unconditionally 
commands  the  fulfilment  of  its  behests.  This 
supposes,  that  we  are  able  to  fulfil  them,  or  our  nature  is  a  lie ;  and 
the  liberty  of  human  action  is  thus,  independently  of  all  direct  con- 
sciousness, involved  in  the  datum  of  the  Law  of  Duty.  Inasmuch 
also  as  Moral  Intelligence  unconditionally  commands  us  to  perform 
w])at  we  are  conscious  to  be  our  duty,  there  is  attributed  to  man  an 
absolute  worth,  —  an  absolute  dignity.  The  feeling  which  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  worth  excites,  is  called  Respect.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  lofly  nature  of  our  moral  tendencies,  and  our 
ability  to  fulfil  what  the  law  of  duty  prescribes,  there  is  connected 
the  feeling  of  Self-respect ;  whereas,  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
contrast  between  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  actually  per- 
form, there  arises  the  feeling  of  Self-abasement.  The  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  law  of  duty  is  the  Moral  Feeling,  which  has  by  some 
been  improperly  denominated  the  Moral  Sense;  for  through  this 
feeling  we  do  not  take  cognizance  whether  anything  be  morally 
good  or  morally  evil,  but  when,  by  our  intelligence,  we  recognize 
aught  to  be  of  such  a  character,  there  is  herewith  associated  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  state  in 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  violation  of  the  law. 

Man,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  the  law  by  which 
his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his  personal  accounta- 
bility, and  calls  himself  before  the  internal  tribunal  which  we  de- 
nominate Conscience.  Here  he  is  either  acquitted  or  condemned. 
The  acquittal  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable 
exultation,  as  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  painful 
humiliation,  ^  Remorse. 
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L  A FRAGMENT  ON  ACADEMICAL  HONORS.  —  (1886.) 

(See  p.  18.) 

Before  commencing  the  Lectare  of  to-day,  I  would  occupy  a  few  nunutes 
with  a  matter  in  which  I  am  confident  you  generally  feel  an  interest ;  —  I  refer 
to  the  Academical  Honors  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  approve  their  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  business  of  the  Class.  Afler  what  I  formerly  had  occasion  to 
say,  I  conceive  it  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  attempt  any  proof  of  the  fact,— 
that  it  is  not  by  anything  done  by  others  for  you,  but  by  what  alone  you  do 
for  yourselves,  that  your  intellectual  improvement  must  be  determined.  Read- 
ing and  listening  to  lectures  are  only  profitable,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  yoa 
the  means  and  the  occasions  of  exerting  your  faculties ;  —  for  these  faculties 
are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised.  This  is  a  principle  I 
take  for  granted. 

A  second  fact,  I  am  assured  you  will  also  allow  me  to  assume,  is,  that  al- 
though strenuous  energy  is  the  one  condition  of  all  improvement, — yet  tlua 
energy  is,  at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  painfuL  It  is  painful,  be- 
cause it  is  imperfect  But  as  it  is  gradually  perfected,  it  becomes  gradually 
more  pleasing,  and  when  finally  perfect,  that  is,  when  its  power  is  fully  devel- 
oped, it  is  purely  pleasurable ;  for  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or 
reflex  of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit, — the  de- 
gree of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  enei^.  The 
great  problem  in  education  is,  therefore,  how  to  induce  the  pupil  to  undertake 
and  go  through  with  a  course  of  exertion,  in  its  result  good  and  even  agreeable, 
but  immediately  and  in  itself,  irksome.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
**  The  gods,"  says  Epicharmus,'  "  sell  us  everything  for  toil ; "  and  the  curse  in- 
herited from  Adam,  —  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  should  cat  his  bread,— 
is  true  of  every  human  acquisition.  Hesiod,  not  less  beautifully  than  philo- 
sophically, sings  of  the  painful  commencement,  and  the  pleasant  consummation, 
of  virtue,  in  the  passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  commencement: 

Tijs  8*  'AfMT^s  UipSra  i^2  wpopdpot^p  £^«cay 
1  XenophoD,  Memorabilia,  IL  1, 20.  — Ed.  S  Opera  et  Dits,  287.  —  Ed. 
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(a  passage  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  Milton  has  not  less  beautifally  imi- 
tated) ;  ^  and  the  Latin  poet  has,  likewise,  well  expressed  the  principle,  touch- 
ing literary  excellence  in  particular : 


*'  Gaadent  radoribus  artes 


Et  sua  difficUem  reddont  ad  limina  cunom."  s 

But  as  the  pain  is  immediate,  while  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  are  remote, 
you  will  grant,  I  presume,  without  difficulty,  a  third  fact,  that  the  requisite  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  efibrt  can  only  be  insured,  by  applying  a  stimulus  to 
counteract  and  overcome  the  repressive  efiect  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
exertion  is  for  a  season  accompanied.  A  fourth  fact  ¥nll  not  be  denied,  that 
emulation  and  the  love  of  honor  constitute  the  appropriate  stimulus  in  educa- 
tion, t'hese  afi*ections  are  of  course  implanted  in  man  for  the  wisest  purposes; 
and,  though  they  may  be  misdirected,  the  inference  from  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  to  the  absolute  inexpediency  of  their  employment,  is  invalid.  However 
disguised,  their  influence  is  universal : 

*«AdhaaM 
Bomaniu,  Grainsque,  et  Barbaras  indaperator 
Erexit :  causas  discrimiuis  atque  laboiis 
Indehabttit;"8 

and  Cicero  shrewdly  remarks,  that  the  philosophers  themselves  prefix  thor 
names  to  the  very  books  they  write  on  the  contempt  of  glory .^  These  passions 
actuate  most  powerfully  the  noblest  minds.  **  Optimos  mortalium,"  9  gays  the 
fiUher  of  the  Senate  to  Tiberius,  —  "  Optimos  mortalium  altissima  cupere :  con- 
temptu  famse  contemni  virtutes."  **  Naturft,"  says  Seneca,^  '*  gloriosa  est  virtus, 
et  anteire  priores  cupit; "  and  Cicero,^  in  more  proximate  reference  to  our  im- 
mediate object,  —  **  Honor  alit  artes  omnesque  incenduntur  ad  studia  gloriaL" 
But,  though  their  influence  be  universal,  it  is  most  powerfully  conspicuous  in 
the  young,  of  whom  Aristotle  has  noted  it  as  one  of  the  most  discriminating 
characteristics,  that  they  are  lovers  of  honor,  but  still  more  lovers  of  victory.* 
If,  therefore,  it  could  be  but  too  justly  proclaimed  of  man  in  general: 


'*  Quis  enim  yirtutem  amplectitur  ipeaxn, 


Fnemiasitollas?"^ 

it  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected  that  youth  should  do  so.  "  In  learning,"  sajs 
the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  "  the  flight  will  be  [low  and]  slow  without  some  feathers 
of  ostentation."  ^  Nothing,  therefore,  could  betray  a  greater  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  a  greater  negligence  in  employing  the  most  eflicient  mean 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  probably  refers  to        4  2^  Arehia,  e.  11.  —  Ed. 
the  lines  in  Lyddaa^  —  5  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  88.  —  Ed. 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth        6  De  Btnffieiis^  iii.  86.  —  Ed. 
raise/*  etc.  —  Ed.  T  Titsc.  Quaist.  i.  2.  — ,Ed. 

2  B.  Mantnanos,  Carmen  de  suuepto  T%eolog'         8  Rhet.  il.  12.  — Ed. 

teo  Magisterio,  Opera,  AntrerpiK,  1576,  torn.  i.        9  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  141 —  Ed. 
p.  174. »  Ed.  10  AMy  liv.  C^  VaiM  Gfory.  —  Sd. 

s  Jnrenal,  Sat.  x.  188.  —  Ed. 
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^hin  its  grasp,  than  for  any  seminary  of  education  to  leave  unapplied  tlieso 
great  promoting  principles  of  activity,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  its  pupils 
would  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  left  with  every  inducement  strong 
against,  and  without  any  sufficient  motive  in  favor  of,  exertion. 

Now,  I  express,  I  believe,  the  universal  sentiment,  both  within  and  without 
these  walls,  in  saying,  that  this  University  has  been  unhappily  all  too  remiss,  in 
leaving  the  most  powerful  mean  of  academical  education  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unemployed.  You  will  observe  I  use  the  term  University  in  contradic- 
tion to  individual  Professors,  for  many  of  these  have  done  much  in  this  respect, 
and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  are  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  individual  instructors  to  accomplish  what  can  be 
only  accomplished  by  the  public  institution.  The  rewards  proposed  to  merito- 
rious effort  are  not  sufficiently  honorable ;  and  the  efforts  to  which  they  are 
frequently  accorded,  not  of  the  kind  or  degree  to  be  of  any  great  or  general 
advantage.     I  shall  explain  myself. 

A  distinction  is  sought  after  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  value ;  and  its 
value  is  measured  by  the  estimation  which  it  holds  in  public  opinion.  Now, 
though  there  are  prizes  given  in  many  of  our  classes,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
give  them  proper  value  by  raising  them  in  public  estimation.  They  are  not 
conferred  as  matters  of  importance  by  any  external  solemnity ;  they  are  not 
conferred  in  any  general  meeting  of  the  University ;  far  less  under  circum- 
stances which  make  their  distribution  a  matter  of  public  curiosity  and  interest 
Compared  to  the  publicity  that  might  easily  have  been  secured,  they  are  loft, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  given  in  holes  and  comers ;  and  while  little  thought  of  to- 
day, are  wholly  forgotten  to-morrow ;  so  that  the  wonder  only  is,  that  what  the 
University  has  thus  treated  with  such  apparent  contempt,  should  have  awak- 
ened even  the  inadequate  emulation  that  has  been  so  laudably  displayed.  Of 
this  great  defect  in  our  discipline,  I  may  safely  say  that  every  Professor  is 
aware,  and  it  is  now  actually  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus,  what  are 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  obtain  a  system  of  means  of  full  efficiency  for 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  academical  merit  It  will,  of  course,  form 
the  foundation  of  any  such  improvement,  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  be 
made  an  act  of  the  University  at  lai^e ;  and  one  of  the  most  public  and  impos- 
ing character.  By  this  means  a  far  more  powerful  emulation  will  be  roused ;  a 
spirit  which  will  not  be  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  students,  but  will 
more  or  less  pervade  the  whole ;  nay,  not  merely  the  students  themselves,  but 
their  families ;  so  that  when  this  system  is  brought  to  its  adequate  perfection,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  young  man  of  generous  disposition  not  to  put 
forth  every  energy  to  raise  himself  as  high  as  possible  in  the  scale  of  so  honor- 
able a  competition. 

But,  besides  those  who  can  only  be  affected  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity, important  improvement  may,  I  think,  be  accomplished  in  this  respect  in 
the  several  classes.  In  what  I  now  say,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  express 
any  opinion  in  regard  to  other  classes;  but  confine  my  observations  to  one  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  excitement  and  rewards  are 
principally  required  to  promote  a  general  and  continued  diligence  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  class.    I  mean,  therefore,  that  the  prizes  should  with  us  be 
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awarded  for  general  eminence,  as  shown  in  the  Examinadons  and  Exercises; 
and  I  am  averse  on  principle  from  proposing  any  premium  daring  the  course 
of  the  sessional  labors  for  single  and  detached  efforts.  The  e£fect  of  this  would 
naturally  be  to  distract  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  con- 
stant object  of  occupation ;  and  if  honor  is  to  be  gained  by  an  irregular  and 
transient  spirit  of  activity,  less  encouragement  will  necessarily  be  afforded  to 
regular  and  sedulous  application.  Prizes  for  individual  Essays,  for  Written 
Analyses  of  important  books,  and  for  Oral  Examination  on  their  contents,  may, 
however,  with  great  advantage,  be  proposed  as  occupation  during  the  summer 
vacation ;  and  this  I  shall  do.  But  the  honors  of  the  Winter  Session  must  be- 
long to  those  who  have  regularly  gone  through  its  toils. 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  the  prizes  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
giving  them  greater  and  more  permanent  publicity.  A  very  simple  mode,  and 
one  which  I  mean  to  adopt,  is  to  record  upon  a  tablet  each  year,  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors ;  this  tablet  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  class-room,  while  a  duplicate  may,  in  like  manner,  be  placed  in  the 
Common  Reading-Room  of  the  Library. 

In  the  third  place,  the  importance  of  the  prizes  for  general  eminence  in  the 
business  of  the  class  may  be  considerably  raised,  by  making  the  competitors 
the  judges  of  merit  among  themselves.  This  I  am  persuaded  is  a  measure  of 
the  very  highest  efficiency.  On  theory  I  would  argue  this,  and  in  practice  it 
has  been  fully  verified.  On  this  head,  I  shall  quote  to  you  the  experience  of 
my  venerated  preceptor,  the  late  Professor  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  —  a  man,  I 
will  make  bold  to  say,  who,  in  the  chair  of  Logic  of  that  University,  did  more 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  pupils  than  any  other  public  instructor 
in  this  country  within  the  memory  of  man.  This  he  did  not  accomplish  either 
by  great  erudition  or  great  philosophical  talent,  —  though  he  was  both  a 
learned  and  an  able  thinker, — but  by  the  application  of  that  prinuiry  prin- 
ciple of  education,  which,  wherever  employed,  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess, —  I  mean  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity,  —  doing  nothing 
for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for  himself.  This  principle,  which  has  been 
always  inculcated  by  theorists  on  education,  has,  however,  by  few  been  carried 
fully  into  effect 

"  One  difficult  and  very  important  part,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,^  "  in  administering  the 
system  of  prizes,  still  remains  to  be  stated ;  and  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  different 
degrees  of  merit  are  determined ;  a  point  in  which  any  error  with  regard  to  principle,  or 
suspicion  of  practical  mistake,  would  completely  destroy  all  the  good  effects  aimed  at 
by  the  establishment  in  question.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  qualifications 
which  form  the  ground  of  competition  for  the  chiss  prizes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  university  prizes,  are  diligence,  regularity 
of  attendance,  general  eminence  at  the  daily  examinations,  and  in  the  execution  of 
themes,  propriety  of  academical  conduct,  and  habitual  good  manners;  and,  on  these 
heads,  it  is  very  obvious,  a  judgment  must  be  pronounced  either  by  the  professor,  or  by 
the  students  themselves,  as  no  others  have  access  to  the  requisite  information. 

*'  It  may  be  imagined,  at  first  view,  that  the  office  of  judge  would  be  best  performed 
by  the  professor;  but  after  long  experience,  and  much  attention  to  the  subject  in  aU  Its 
bearings,  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  as  vested 
in  the  students.    Were  the  professor  to  take  this  duty  upon  himself,  it  would  be  Impoe- 

1  OutUnta  of  PkOMophieal  Sdueation,  etc.,  pp.  884,  886;  887,  889. 
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•ible,  eTen  with  the  most  perfect  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  his  judg- 
ment and  candor  were  nnimpeachable,  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  his  impartiaUtj,  in  either  of  these 
points,  or  the  remotest  ground  for  insinuation  that  he  gave  undue  advantage  to  any  indi- 
viduals, in  bringing  forward  their  claims  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  the  charm  of  emu- 
lation would  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  every  future  effort  among  his  pupils  would  be 
enfeebled. 

**  The  indispensable  qualities  of  good  judges,  then,  are  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  judgment  is  to  rest,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  determine  on  the 
matter  before  them  with  strict  impartiality.  It  is  presumed  that  the  students,  in  these 
respects,  are  sufficiently  qualified.  They  are  every  day  witnesses  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  class  goes  on,  and  have,  accordingly,  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  as  to  the  merits  of  their  fellow-students;  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  ob- 
serve the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  general  propriety  of  their  conduct; 
they  hear  the  questions  which  are  put,  with  the  answers  which  are  given ;  their  various 
themes  are  read  aloud,  and  observations  are  made  on  them  from  the  chair.  They  have, 
likewise,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  all  the  competitors,  in 
the  extemporaneous  exercises  of  the  class;  and  they,  no  doubt,  hear  the  performances 
of  one  anothtT  canvassed  in  conversation,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  comparative  esti- 
mate. Besides,  as  every  individual  is,  himself,  deeply  interested,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  he  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  him;  whilst  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware  that  he,  in  like  manner,  is  constantly  observed  by  others,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  daily  criticism.  In  truth,  the  character,  the  abilities,  the  dili- 
gence, and  progress  of  students,  are  as  well  known  to  one  another,  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  as  their  faces.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  deficiency  as  to  means  of 
information  to  enable  them  to  act  the  part  of  enlightened  and  upright  judges. 

**  But  they  likewise  possess  the  other  requisite  for  an  equitable  decision ;  for  the  great 
miy'ority  have  really  a  desire  to  judge  honorably  and  fairly  on  the  merit  of  their  fellows. 
The  natural  candor  and  generosity  of  youth,  the  sense  of  right  and  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, are  not  yet  so  perverted,  by  bad  example  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  permit 
any  deliberate  intention  of  violating  the  integrity  on  which  they  profess  to  act,  or  any 
wish  to  conspire  in  supporting  an  unrighteous  judgment.  There  is  greater  danger,  per- 
haps, that  young  persons,  in  their  circumstances,  may  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  friendship  or  personal  dislike,  rather  than  by  the  pure  and  unbiassed  sense  of  meri- 
torious exertion,  or  good  abilities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  considers 
of  how  little  consequence  his  single  vote  will  be  among  so  many,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  will  be  induced  to  sacrifice  it  either  to  friendship  or  to  enmity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  perfect  judges  in  any  department  of  human  life.  Prejudices  and  unperceived 
biasses  make  their  way  into  the  minds  even  of  the  most  upright  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  votes  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  or  ii^'udiciously  given, 
by  young  students  in  the  Logic  class.  Still,  these  little  aberrations  are  never  found  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the  scale  of  merit  is  determined, 
and  the  list  of  honors  filled  up.** 

Now,  Gentlemen,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  I  think  it  almost  needless  to 
say,  that,  in  confiding  to  you  a  function  on  the  intelligent  and  upright  discharge 
of  which  the  value  and  significance  of  the  prizes  wiU  wholly  depend,  I  do  this 
without  any  anxiety  for  the  result  I  am  sure  at  least  that  if  aught  be  want- 
ing, the  defect  will  be  found  neither  in  your  incompetency  nor  want  of  will. 

And  here  I  would  conclude  what  I  propose  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject; 
(this  has  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  anticipated) ;  I  would  con- 
clude with  a  most  earnest  exhortation  to  those  who  may  be  disconraged  fh>m 
coming  forward  as  competitors  for  academical  honors,  firom  a  feeling  or  a  fiuicy 
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of  inferiority.     In  the  first  place,  I  would  dissuade  them  from  this,  becanse 
they  may  be  deceived  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers.    Many  indiyiduals 
do  not  become  aware  of  their  own  talents,  till  placed  in  circumstances  which 
compel  them  to  make  strenuous  exertion.    Then  they  and  those  around  them 
discover  the  mistake.    In  the  second  place,  even  though  some  of  you  may  now 
find  yourselves  somewhat  inferior  to  others,  do  not  for  a  moment  despair  of 
the  future.     The  most  powerful  minds  are  frequently  of  a  tardy  development^ 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  the  sooner  and  more  vigorously  you  exercise 
your  faculties,  the  speedier  and  more  complete  will  be  their  evolution.     In  the 
third  place,  I  exhort  you  to  remember  that  the  distinctions  now  to  be  gained, 
are  on  their  own  account  principally  valuable  as  means  towards  an  end,  —  as 
motives  to  induce  you  to  Cultivate  your  powers  by  exercise.     All  of  you,  even 
though  nearly  equal,  cannot  obtain  equal  honors  in  the  struggle,  but  all  of  you 
will  obtain  advantage  equally  substantial,  if  you  all,  what  is  wholly  in  your 
own  power,  equally  put  forth  your  energies  to  strive.     And  though  yua  should 
all  endeavor  to  be  first,  let  me  remind  you,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that — 
^  Frima  sequeotem,  pulchrum  est  in  secundb,  tertiisque  consistere."  ^ 


B.  — FRAGMENTS  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY. 

(a)  Po&TiON  OF  Intboductobt  Lecture  0^36). 

Before  entering  on  the  proposed  subjects  of  consideration,  I  must  be  allowed 
a  brief  preliminary  digression.  In  entering  on  a  course  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  —  of  Philosophy  Proper,  —  we  ought  not,  as  Scotsmen,  to  forget  that  on 
this  is,  and  always  has  been,  principally  founded  the  scientific  reputation  of 
Scotland;  and,  therefore,  that  independently  of  the  higher  claims  of  this 
philosophy  to  attention,  it  would  argue  almost  a  want  of  patriotism  in  us,  were 
we  to  neglect  a  study  with  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  our  country,  and 
in  particular  this  University,  have  been  so  honorably  associated. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  characteristic  genius  of  our  nation  — the  praferti- 
dum  Scotorum  ingenium  —  was  more  capable  of  powerful  efibrt  than  of  perse- 
vering industry,  and,  therefore,  carried  us  more  to  studies  of  principle  than 
studies  of  detail;  or  (what  is  more  probable),  that  institutions  and  circum- 
stances have  been  here  less  favorable,  than  in  other  countries,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  erudition  and  research  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  reputation  for  intellectual 
capacity  which  Scotland  has  always  sustained  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is 
founded  far  less  on  the  achievements  of  her  sons  in  learning  and  scholarship, 
than  on  what  they  have  done,  or  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing,  in  Philos- 
ophy Proper  and  its  dependent  sciences. 

In  former  ages,  Scotland  presented  but  few  objects  for  scientific  and  literary 
ambition ;  and  Scotsmen  of  intellectual  enterprise  usually  sought  in  other  coun- 

1  Ovior,  0.  i. 
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tries,  that  education,  patronage,  and  applause,  which  were  denied  them  in  their 
own.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honorable  teiitimony  to  the  natural  vigor  of  Scottish  tal- 
ent, that,  while  Scotland  afforded  so  little  encouragement  for  its  production,  a 
complement  so  large  in  amount,  and  of  so  high  a  quality,  should  have  been,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  supplied.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, there  was  hardly  to  be  found  a  Continental  University  without  a  Scottbh 
professor.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  saying,  that  a  Scottish  pedlar  and  a  Scot- 
tish professor  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  France,  however,  was  long  the 
great  nursery  of  Scottish  talent ;  and  this  even  afler  the  political  and  religious 
estrangement  of  Scotland  from  her  ancient  ally,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  foreign  patronage  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  a 
single  prelate  —  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Du  Perron  —  is  recorded  to  have 
found  places  in  the  seminaries  of  France  for  a  greater  number  of  literary 
Scotsmen  than  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland  maintained  at  home.* 

But  this  favor  to  our  countrymen  was  not  without  its  reasons ;  and  the  ground 
of  partiality  was  not  their  superior  erudition.  What  principally  obtained  for 
them  reputation  and  patronage  abroad,  was  their  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
acuteness ;  and  this  they  were  found  so  generally  to  possess,  that  philosophical 
talent  became  almost  a  proverbial  attribute  of  the  nation.^ 

During  the  ascendant  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  and  so  long  as  dexterity  in 
disputation  was  considered  the  highest  academical  accomplishment,  the  logical 
subtlety  of  our  countrymen  was  in  high  and  general  demand.  But  they  were 
remarkable  less  as  writers  than  as  instructors ;  for  were  we  to  consider  them 
only  in  the  former  capacit}*',  the  works  that  now  remain  to  us  of  these  expatri- 
ated philosophers,  —  these  Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agentes,  —  though  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  would  still  never  enable  us  to  account  for  the  high  and  pe- 
culiar reputation  which  the  Scottish  dialecticians  so  long  enjoyed  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  was  the  literary  character  of  Scotland,  before  the  establishment  of  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  such  has  it  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  cannot  now  attempt  a  comparative  survey  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  this  country  and  others  to  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  no  one,  I  am  assured,  will  deny  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  that  a  Scotsman  has  established  an  epoch,  or  that  Scot- 
land, by  the  consent  of  Europe,  has  bestowed  her  name  upon  a  School. 

The  man  who  gave  the  whole  philosophy  of  Europe  a  new  impulse  and  di- 
rection, and  to  whom,  mediately  or  immediately,  must  be  referred  every  subse- 
quent advance  in  philosophical  speculation,  was  our  countryman,  —  David 
Hume.  In  speaking  of  this  illustrious  thinker,  I  feel  anxious  to  be  distinctly 
understood.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  of  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
religious  disbelief  and  philosophical  skepticism  are  not  merely  not  the  same,  but 
have  no  natural  connection ;  and  that  while  the  one  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
reprobation  and  regret,  the  other  is  in  itself  deserving  of  applause.  Both  were 
united  in  Hume;  and  this  union  has  unfortunately  contributed  to  associate 
them  together  in  popular  opinion,  and  to  involve  them  equally  in  one  vague 
condemnation.     They  must,  therefore,  I  repeat,  be  accurately  distinguished; 

1  See  DiiciMnoM,  p.  120.  ~  Ed.  S  Seei>iMttM<Mu,p.ll9.— £d. 
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and  thus,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  one  and  all  of  Hnme'fl  theological  con* 
elusions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  of  his  philosophical  skepticism^  that 
this  was  not  only  beneficial  in  its  results,  but,  in  the  cirenmstances  of  the  pe- 
riod, even  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  Philosophy  towards  truth.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  in  order  to  arouse  thought  from  its  lethai^.     Men 
had  fallen  asleep  over  their  dogmatic  systems.    In  Germany,  the  Rationalism 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf;  in  England,  the  Sensualism  of  Liocke,  with  all  its  mel- 
ancholy results,  had  subsided  almost  into  established  faiths.     The  Skepticism  of 
Hume,  like  an  electric  spark,  sent  life  through  the  paralyzed  opinions ;  philos- 
ophy  awoke  to  renovated  vigor,  and  its  problems  were  again  to  be  considered 
in  other  aspects,  and  subjected  to  a  more  searching  analysis. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  manifest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  prevailing  system.  In  this  respect,  skepticism  is  always  highly  advanta- 
geous; for  skepticism  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  erroneous  philosophy  to  the 
absurdity  which  it  always  virtually  involved.  The  skeptic,  qua  skeptic,  cannot 
himself  lay  down  his  premises ;  he  can  only  accept  them  from  the  dogmatist ;  if 
true,  they  can  afford  no  foundation  for  the  skeptical  inference ;  if  false,  the 
sooner  they  are  exposed  in  their  real  character,  the  better.  Accepting  his  prin- 
ciples from  the  dominant  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  and  deducing 
with  irresistible  evidence  these  principles  to  their  legitimate  results,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  extreme  absurdity  of  these  results  themselves,  either  that  Phi- 
losophy altogether  was  a  delusion,  or  that  the  individual  systems  which  afforded 
the  premises,  were  erroneous  or  incomplete.  He  thus  constrained  philosophers 
to  the  alternative,  —  either  of  surrendering  philosophy  as  null,  or  of  ascending 
to  higher  principles,  in  order  to  reestablish  it  against  the  skeptical  reduction. 
The  dilemma  of  Hume  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  crisis  in  the 
history  of  philosophy ;  for  out  of  it  the  whole  subsequent  Metaphysic  of  Europe 
has  taken  its  rise. 

To  Hume  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  therefore,  also,  in  general, 
the  latter  philosophy  of  Germany.  Kant  explicitly  acknowledges  that  it  was 
by  Hume's  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  Causality,  he  was 
first  roused  from  his  dogmatic  slumber.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  had  arisen, 
of  placing  philosophy  on  a  foundation  beyond  the  reach  of  skepticism,  or  of 
surrendering  it  altogether;  and  this  it  was  that  led  him  to  those  researches  into 
the  conditions  of  thought,  which  considered,  whether  in  themselves  or  in  their 
consequences,  whether  in  what  they  established  or  in  what  they  subverted,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  speculation. 

To  Hume,  in  like  manner,  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  is  now  distinctively  known  in  Europe  as  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Scottish  School. 

Unable  to  controvert  the  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  as  founded  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  and  Locke,  Reid  had  quietly  resigned  himself  to  Idealism, 
and  he  confesses  that  he  would  never  have  been  led  to  question  the  legitimacy 
of  the  common  doctrine  of  Perception,  involving  though  it  did  the  negation  of 
an  external  world,  had  Hume  not  startled  him  into  hesitation  and  inquiry,  by 
showing  that  the  same  reasoning  which  disproved  the  Existence  of  Matter,  dis- 
proved, when  furly  carried  out,  also  the  Substantiality  of  Mind.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  philosophy  founded  by  Reid, — illustrated  and  adorned  by  Stewart; 
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and  it  is  to  this  philosophy,  and  to  the  writings  of  these  two  illustrious  thinkers, 
that  Scotland  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  distinguished  reputation  which  she  at 
present  enjoys,  in  every  country  where  the  study  of  the  Mind  has  not,  as  in 
£ngland,  been  neglected  for  the  study  of  Matter. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reid  is  at  once  our  pride  and  our  reproach.  At  home, 
mistaken  and  undervalued ;  abroad,  understood  and  honored.  The  assertion 
may  be  startling,  yet  is  literally  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  School 
have  been  nowhere  less  fairly  appreciated  than  in  Scotland  itself.  To  explain 
how  they  have  been  misinterpreted,  and,  consequently  neglected,  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  is  more  than  I  can  now  attempt;  but  as  I  believe  an  equal 
ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  the  high  favor  accorded  to  these  speculations 
by  those  nations  who  are  now  in  advance,  as  the  most  enlightened  cultivators 
of  philosophy,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  show  that  it  may  be 
for  our  credit  not  rashly  to  disparage  what  other  countries  view  as  our  chief 
national  claim  to  scientific  celebrity.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  allude 
to  the  account  in  which  our  Scottish  Philosophy  is  held  in  Grermany  and  in 
France. 

There  is  a  strong  general  analogy  between  the  philosophies  of  Reid  and  Kant ; 
and  Kant,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  was  a  Scotsman  by  proximate  descent  Both 
originate  in  a  recoil  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  both  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  Sensualism  of  Locke ;  both  vindicate  with  equal  zeal  the  moral  dignity 
of  man ;  and  both  attempt  to  mete  out  and  to  define  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our 
intellectual  activity.  There  are  however,  important  differences  between  the 
doctrines,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  very  different  characters  of  the 
men ;  and  while  Kant  surpassed  Reid  in  systematic  power  and  comprehension, 
Reid  excelled  Kant  in  the  caution  and  security  of  his  procedure.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  of  difference  in  which  it  is  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  Kant  was  wrong.  I  allude  to 
the  doctrine  of  Perception,  —  the  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  philosophy  of  Reid.  Though  both  philosophies  were,  in  their 
origin,  reactions  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume,  this  reaction  was  not  equally 
determined  in  each  by  the  same  obnoxious  conclusion.  For,  as  it  was  prima* 
rily  to  reconnect  Effect  and  Cause  that  Kant  was  roused  to  speculation,  so  it 
was  primarily  to  regain  the  worlds  of  Mind  and  Matter,  that  Reid  was  awak- 
ened to  activity.  Accordingly  Kant,  admitting,  without  question,  the  previous 
doctrine  of  philosophers,  that  the  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any 
existence  external  to  itself,  adopted  it  without  hesitation  as  a  principle,  —  that 
the  mind  is  cognizant  of  nothing  beyond  its  own  modifications,  and  that  what 
our  natural  consciousness  mistakes  for  an  external  world,  is  only  an  internal 
phenomenon,  only  a  mental  representation  of  the  unknown  and  inconceivable. 
Reid,  on  the  contrary,  was  fortunately  led  to  question  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  had  given  the  lie  to  the  natural  beliefs  of  mankind ;  and  his  in- 
quiry terminated  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  no  valid  ground  for  the 
hypothesis,  universally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  material  objects  is  impossible.  The  attempt  of  Kant,  if  the  attempt  were 
serious,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  external  and  unknown  Wf)V*ld,  was, 
as  is  universally  admitted,  a  signal  failure ;  and  his  Hypothetical  Realism  was 
soon  analyzed  by  an  iUustrious  disciple — Fichte  —  into  an  Absolute  Idealism^ 
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with  a  logical  rigor  that  did  not  admit  of  refutation.*  In  the  meanwhile  Reid'tf 
doctrine  of  Perception  had  attracted  the  attention  of  an  acute  opponent  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  in  (Jermany ;  •  and  that  doctrine,  divested  of  those  super- 
ficial errors  which  have  led  some  ingenious  reasoners  in  this  country  to  view 
and  represent  Reid  as  holding  an  opinion  on  this  point  identical  with  Kant's, 
was,  in  Kant's  own  country,  placed  in  opposition  against  his  opinion,  fortified 
as  that  was  by  the  authority  of  all  modem  philosophers.  And  with  what  result? 
Simply  this: — that  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Kantian 
school  now  acknowledge  Kant's  do<'trine  of  Perception  to  be  erroneous,  and 
one  analogous  to  that  of  Reid  they  have  adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus,  while,  in 
Scotland,  the  fundamental  position  of  Reid's  philosophy  has  been  misunder- 
stood, his  criticism  of  the  ideal  theory  treated  as  a  blunder,  and  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  perception  represented  as  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  phi- 
losophers whom  he  assailed ;  in  Germany,  and  by  his  own  disciples,  Kant's 
theory  of  perception  is  admitted  to  be  false,  and  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  on  this 
point,  appreciated  at  its  just  value,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  original  contributions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

But  in  France,  I  may  add  Italy,  the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  school  has  been 
even  more  signal  than  in  Germany.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  first  recom- 
mended to  his  countrymen  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Voltaire,  was,  by  the  lucid 
subtlety  of  Condillac,  reduced  to  a  simplicity  which  not  only  obtained  an 
ascendant  over  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  but  rendered  it  in  France  the 
object  of  all  but  universal  admiration.  Locke  had  deduced  all  knowledge 
from  Experience,  but  Condillac  analyzed  every  faculty  into  Sense.  Though 
its  author  was  no  materialist,  the  system  of  transformed  sensation  is  only  a  dis- 
guised materialism ;  and  the  import  of  the  doctrine  soon  became  but  too  appar- 
ent in  its  effects.  Melancholy,  however,  as  it  was,  this  theory  obtained  an 
authority  in  France  unparalleled  for  its  universality  and  continuance.  For 
seventy  years,  not  a  single  work  of  an  opposite  tendency  made  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  public  mind ;  all  discussion  of  principles  had  ceased ;  it  re- 
mained only  to  develop  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  system ;  philosophy 
seemed  accomplished. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France  until  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  the  Restoration,  the  minds  of  men 
were  again  turned  with  interest  to  metaphysical  speculation  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy  were,  for  the  first  time,  heard  in 
the  public  schools  of  France.  Recommended  by  the  powerful  talent  and  high 
authority  of  Royer-CoUard,  these  doctrines  made  converts  of  some  of  the  lofti- 
est  intellects  of  France.  A  vigorous  assault,  in  which  the  prowess  of  Cousin 
was  remarkable,  was  made  against  the  prevalent  opinions,  and  with  a  success 
80  decisive,  that,  after  a  controversy  of  twenty  years,  the  school  of  Condillac  is 
now,  in  its  own  country,  considered  as  extinct ;  while  our  Scottish  philosophy 
not  only  obtained  an  ascendant  in  public  opinion,  but,  through  the  influence 
of  my  illustrious  friend  M.  Cousin,  forms  the  basis  of  philosophical  instruction 

1  Some  fragmentary  oriticismB  of  the  Kan-  a  Schulze,  in  his  JOusidemus,  pnbliahed  In 

tian  philosophy  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  1792;  and  again  in  hia  Kritik  der  theorttLvhen 

appended  to  this  dissertation.    See  below,  p.  Philosophie,  1801.    See  Jteufj  TTonb,  p.  797.^ 
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in  tbe  various  Colleges  connected  with  the  Universiiy  of  France.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  the  French  have  servilely  adopted  the  opinions  of 
our  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  have  borrowed  they  have  so 
ably  amplified,  strengthened,  simplified,  and  improved,  that  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Reid  and  Stewart,  of  Royer-CoUard  and  Jouffroy  (for  Cousin  falls 
under  another  category),  ought  injustice  to  be  denominated  tbe  Scoto-GaUican 
Philosophy^  —  a  name,  indeed,  already  bestowed  upon  them  by  recent  histo- 
rians of  philosophy  in  Germany. 


(6.)  M.  Jouffrot's  Criticism  of  thb  Scottish  School. 

(Probably  1837,  or  a  little  later.    See  (Euvres  de  Beid,  vol.  1.  Preface,  p.  dxxxvi.- 

cxcix.  —  Ed.) 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦      I  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  observation  in 

reference  to  the  criticism  of  M.  Jouffroy. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  not  only  denounce  as  absurd  the  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate, that  tbe  original  data  of  Consciousness  are  for  us  the  rule  of  what  we 
ought  to  believe,  that  is,  the  criteria  of  a  relative,  —  human,  —  subjective, 
truth ;  but  interdict  as  unphilosophical  all  question  in  regard  to  their  validity, 
as  tbe  vehicles  of  an  absolute  or  objective  truth. 

M.  Jouffroy,  of  course,  coincides  with  the  Scottish  philosophers  in  regard  to 
the  former ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  maintains,  with  Kant,  that  the  doubt  is 
legitimate,  and,  though  he  admits  it  to  be  insoluble,  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
entertained.  Nor,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  and  he  consider  the  question, 
am  I  disposed  to  dissent  from  his  conclusion.  But  on  that  on  which  I  have 
now  placed  it,^  I  cannot  but  view  the  inquiry  as  incompetent  For  what  is  the 
question  in  plain  terms  ?  Simply,  —  Whether  what  our  nature  coinpels  us  to 
believe  as  true  and  real,  be  true  and  real,  or  only  a  consistent  illusion  ?  Now 
this  question  cannot  be  philosophically  entertained,  for  two  reasons.  1°,  Be- 
cause there  exists  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  veracity  of  our  nature,  which 
either  precludes  or  peremptorily  repels  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  its  men- 
dacity. 2**,  Because  we  have  no  mean  out  of  Consciousness  of  testing  Con- 
sciousness. If  its  data  are  found  concordant,  they  must  be  trustworthy ;  if 
repugnant,  they  are  already  proved  unworthy  of  credit  Unless,  therefore, 
the  mutual  collation  of  the  primary  data  of  Consciousness  be  held  such  an 
inquiry,  this  is,  I  think,  manifestly  incompetent  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  of  these  original  facts  being  rejected  as  false,  that  the  question  can 
emerge  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  others.  But,  in  reality,  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  problem  is  already  decided  ;  their  character  for  truth  is  gone  ;  and  all 
subsequent  canvassing  of  their  probability  is  profitless  speculation. 

Kant  started,  like  the  philosophers  in  general,  with  the  non-acceptance  of 
the  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
extended  objects.  This  first  step  decided  the  destiny  of  his  philosophy.  The 
external  world,  as  known,  was,  therefore,  only  a  phaenomenon  of  the  internal; 
and  our  knowledge  in  general  only  of  self,  the  objective  only  subjective ;  and 

1  See  ReitTs  Works,  p.  746.  — Ed. 
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truth  only  the  harmony  of  thought  with  thought,  not  of  thought  with  things ; 
—  reality  only  a  necessary  illusion. 

It  was  quite  in  order,  that  Kant  should  canvass  the  veracity  of  all  our  pri- 
mary beliefs,  having  founded  his  philosophy  on  the  presumed  falsehood  of  one ; 
and  an  inquiry  followed  out  with  such  consistency  and  talent  coold  not,  from 
such  a  conmiencement,  terminate  in  a  different  result 

(c)  General  Characteristics  of  the  Scottish  School. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Duoald  Stewart.      On 

Desk,  May  1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  Ed.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  is  distinctively  characterized  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  destructive  schemes  of  speculation  ;  —  in  particular,  to  Skepti- 
cism, or  the  uncertainty  of  Knowledge ;  to  Idealism,  or  the  non-existence  of 
the  material  world ;  to  Fatalism,  or  the  denial  of  a  moral  universe..  Reid  has 
the  merit  of  originating  this  movement,  and  Stewart  the  honor  of  continuing, 
and  promoting,  and  extending  it 

In  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  before  Descartes,  in  whose  doctrines  it  may 
be  afRrmed  that  modem  speculation  took  its  rise,  we  find  all  these  schemes, 
indeed,  but  all  marked  and  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  antiquity,  we 
have  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho  and  ^nesidemus ;  but  this,  however  ingenious 
its  object,  never  became  popular  or  dangerous,  and  without  a  formal  or  decisive 
refutation,  gradually  died  out. 

In  the  scholastic  ages.  Idealism  was  [countenanced]  by  the  dominant  psychol- 
ogy, and  would  perhaps  have  taken  root,  but  for  the  check  it  encountered  from 
the  Church,  to  the  dogmas  of  which  all  philosophy  was  then  voluntarily  sub- 
jected. The  doctrine  of  Representative  Perception,  in  its  cruder  form,  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  question  often  mooted,  "  Could  not  God  maintain 
the  species  in  the  sensory,  the  object  (external  reality)  being  annihilated  ?  * 
This  problem,  as  philosophy  affirmed,  theology  denied.  It  was  possible,  nay 
probable,  according  to  the  former ;  impossible,  because  heretical,  according  to 
the  latter.  ^ 

Finally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Absolute  decrees  of  God  might,  at  the  first 
view,  be  thought,  not  only  to  favor,  but  to  establish,  a  doctrine  of  unconditioned 
Fatalism.  But  this  inference  was  disavowed  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  Prescience  and  Predestination ;  and  the  Freewill  of  man  asserted  no  less 
vehemently  than  the  Free  Grace  of  God. 

-  (d)  Kant  and  Reid. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May, 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

«♦««♦«« 
In  like  manner,  Kant  assailed  Skepticism,  and  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  but 
with  a  very  different  result    For,  if  in  one  conclusion  he  controverted  skep- 

1  See  IHseussions^  p.  198,  second  edition, — whj  Idealism  and  the  doctrine  of  Tranrabctaii- 
tiatiou  were  incompatible. 
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ticism,  he  himaelf  introduced  and  patronized  the  most  unexclusiTe  doubt.  He 
showed,  indeed,  that  Hume's  rejection  of  the  notion  of  Causali^  was  groundless. 
He  proved  that,  although  this  notion  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  constructed 
from  experience,  sdll  causality  was  a  real  and  efficient  principle,  native  and 
necessary  in  human  intelligence ;  and  that  although  experience  did  not  explain 
its  genesis,  experience  always  supposes  its  operation.  So  far  so  good.  But 
Kant  did  not  stop  here.  He  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that 
Intelligonce  is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and  that  specula- 
tion ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its  highest  potence,  in  its  very 
essence,  thought  is  thus  infected  with  contradiction ;  and  the  worst  and  most 
pervading  skepticism  is  the  melancholy  result  If  I  have  done  anything  meri- 
torious in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  these 
contradictions ;  in  showing  that  they  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends 
the  limits  to  which  its  legitimate  exercise  is  restricted ;  and  that  within  these 
bounds  (the  Conditioned),  natural  thought  is  neither  fallible  nor  mendacious — 

"  Nequo  decipitur,  nee  decipit  umquam." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Kant's  antinomies,  with  their  consequent  skepticism, 
are  solved ;  and  the  human  mind,  however  weak,  is  shown  not  to  be  the  work 
of  a  treacherous  Creator. 

Reid,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  subvert  the  trustworthiness  of  the  one  witness, 
on  whose  absolute  veracity  he  relied. '  In  his  hands  natural  (and,  therefore,  nec- 
essary) thought,  —  Consciousness,  —  Common  Sense,  —  are  always  held  out  as 
entitled  to  our  implicit  and  thorough-^ing  confidence.  The  fact  of  the  testi- 
mony sufficiently  guarantees  the  truth  of  what  the  testimony  avouches.  The 
testimony,  if  delivered,  is  to  be  believed  pro  tanio  impeccable. 


(e)  Kant's  Doctrine  of   Space  and  Time. 
(Fragments  from  early  Papers.    Probably  before  1836.  —  Ed.) 

Kant,  1®,  Made  our  actual  world  one  merely  of  illusion,  l^me  and  Space, 
under  which  we  must  perceive  and  think,  he  reduced  to  mere  subjective  spec- 
tral foi-ms,  which  have  no  r«al  archetype  in  the  noumenal  or  real  universe. 
We  can  infer  nothing  from  this  to  that  Cause  and  Effect  govern  thing  and 
thought  in  the  world  of  Space  and  Time ;  the  relation  will  not  subsist  where 
Time  and  Space  have  no  reality.  (Lines  from  Fracastorius.)^  Corresponds 
with  the  Platonic,  but  more  thorough-going.  Kant,  2°,  Made  Reason,  Intelli- 
gence, contradict  itself  in  its  legitimate  exercise.  Antilogy,  —  antinomy,  part 
and  parcel  of  its  nature ;  not  only  "  reasoning,  but  to  err,"  but  reason  itself. 

Thus,  the  conviction  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  illusion,  and 
that  our  very  faculty  of  knowledge  is  only  given  us  to  mislead,  is  the  result  of 
our  criticism,  —  Skepticism. 

On  the  contrary,  my  doctrine  holds,  1®,  That  Space  and  Time,  as  given,  are 
real  forms  of  thought  and  conditions  of  things ;  2^,  That  Intelligence, — Reason, 

1  See  lect  xxi.  p.  290.— Ed. 
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—  within  its  legitimate  limits,  is  legitimate ;  within  this  sphere  it  never  de- 
ceives ;  and  it  i&  only  when  transcending  that  sphere,  when  founding  on  its 
illc(;itimate  as  on  its  legitimate  exercise,  that  it  affords  a  contradictory  result ; 
"  Nt'  sapiamus  ultra  facultates."  The  dogmatic  assertion  of  necessity,  —  of 
Fatalism,  and  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  Liberty,  are  the  counter  and  equally 
inconceivable  conclusions  from  reliance  on  the  illegitimate  and  one-^ded. 


Kant  holds  the  subjectivity  of  Space  (and  Time),  and,  if  he  does  not  deny, 
will  not  affirm  the  existence  of  a  real  space,  external  to  our  minds ;  because  it 
is  a  mere  form  of  our  perceptive  faculty.  He  holds  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  external  thing  as  really  existing,  and  that  all  our  perceptions  are 
merely  appearances,  i.  e.  subjective  representations,  —  subjective  modifications, 
—  which  the  mind  is  determined  to  exhibit,  as  an  apparently  objective  opposi- 
tion to  itself, — its  pure  and  real  subjective  modifications.  Yet,  while  he  gives 
up  the  external  existence  of  space,  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  he 
holds  the  reality  of  external  material  existences  (things  in  themselves),  which 
are  equally  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
render  a  reason  for  tliis  seeming  inconsistency,  and  to  explain  how  his  system 
was  not,  in  its  legitimate  conclusions,  an  universal  Idealism;  and  he  has 
accordingly  attempted  to  establish,  by  necessary  inference,  what  hb  philosopher-^ 
could  not  accept  as  an  immediate  fact  of  Consciousness.  ^' 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunfi^  he  has  accordingly 
'given  what  he  calls  a  ^^strictj  and^  as  he  is  convinced,  the  only  possible,  demon- 
stration for  the  objective  reality  of  our  external  perceptions; "  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  declares  that  it  would  be  the  eternal  scandal  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
general  reason  of  mankind,  if  we  were  compelled  to  yield  our  assent  to  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  only  as  an  article  of  Faith,  and  were  unable  to 
oppose  a  satisfactory  refutation  to  any  skeptical  objections  that  might  be  sug- 
gested touching  their  reality  (Vorrede,  p.  xxxix).  The  demonstration  which 
is  thus  exclusively  and  confidently  proposed,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  is  involved  in  the  very  consciousness  of  self,  —  that 
without  a  Thou,  there  can  be  no  /,  and  that  the  Cogito  ergo  sum  ia  not  more 
certain  than  the  Cogilo  ergo  es. 


n.— PHYSIOLOGICAL.     (See  p.  183.) 
(a.)  Phrenology. 


Such  is  a  very  general  view  of  that  system  [the  Nervous]  and  its  relations, 
which  physiologists  and  philosophers  in  general  have  held  to  be  the  proximate 
organ  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  many  to  be  even  the  thinking  principle  itaeUl 
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That  the  mind,  in  its  lower  energies  and  affections,  is  immediately  dependent 
on  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  general,  the  development 
of  the  brain  in  the  different  species  of  animals  is  correspondent  to  their  intelli- 
gence,— these  are  conclusions  established  upon  an  induction  too  extensive  and 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt  But  when  we  attempt  to  proceed  a  step  farther, 
and  to  connect  the  mind  or  its  faculties  with  particular  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  checked.  Observation  and  experiment  seem 
to  fail ;  they  afford  only  obscure  and  varying  reports ;  and  if,  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, we  hazard  a  conclusion,  this  is  only  a  theory  established  upon  some 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  in  which  fictions  stand  in  place  of  facts.  The  uncertainty 
of  such  conclusions  is  shown  by  the  unexampled  diversity  of  opinion  that  has 
always  reigned  among  those  who,  discontented  with  a  prudent  ignorance,  hare 
^  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  the  phenomena  of  organizsr 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  some  (and  their  opinion  is  not,  certainly,  the  least  philo- 
sophical) hold  that,  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  less  contained  than  con- 
taining, —  that  it  b  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  This  is  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  scholastic  Aristotelians.* 

In  the  second  place,  others  have  attempted  to  connect  the  conscious  princi- 
ple in  general  with  a  particular  part  of  the  organism,  but  by  very  different 
relations.  Some  place  it  there,  as  in  a  local  seat ;  others  make  it  dependent 
on  that  part,  as  on  its  organ ;  while  others  hold  that  the  mind  stands  in  a  more 
immediate  relation  to  this  part,  only  because  it  is  the  point  of  convergence 
where  all  the  bodily  sensations  meet.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
hundred  and  one  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  point  in  the  corporeal  organism, 
in  proximate  connection  with  the  mind.  It  would  occupy  more  than  our  hoar 
to  give  you  even  a  summary  account  of  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject 

In  the  Xhird  place,  no  opinion  has  been  more  generally  prevalent  than  that 
different  faculties  and  dispositions  of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  different  parts 
of  the  bodily  organism,  and  more  especially  on  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Under  this  head,  I  shall  state  to  you  one  or  two  of  the  more  famous 
opinions.  The  most  celebrated  doctrine  —  that  which  was  more  universally 
adopted,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any  other  —  was  that  which,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  assigned  different  places  in  the  Encephalos  to  Memory, 
Imagination,  Sense,  and  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  —  Reason  or  Intelligence 
being  left  inorganic.  This  opinion  we  trace  upward,  through  the  Latin  and 
Arabian  schools,^  to  St.  Austin,^  Nemesius,*  the  Greek  physician  Aetius,  and 
even  to  the  anatomists  Rufus  and  Posidonius.  Memorj',  on  this  hypothesis, 
was  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the  subjacent  ventricle ; 
and  as  the  phrenologists  now  attempt  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  this  faculty  lies 
above  the  eyebrows,  by  the  alleged  fact  that,  when  a  man  wishes  to  stimulate 
his  recollection,  he  rubs  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead,  —  so,  of  old,  the  same 
conclusion  was  established  on  the  more  plausible  assertion,  that  a  man  in  such 

1  See  lect  xx.  p.  271.  —  Ed.  8  De  Qentsi  ad  Uteram^  1.  y\\.  caps.  xvil. 

S  [See  (iassendi,  Fhysiea^  f  iii.  memb.  poet,  xviii.  —  Ed.    [See  Tenncman,  t.  x.  p.  241.] 

1.  viii.     Opera^  t.  ii.  pp.  400,  401.     Averroes,  4  J)e  NcUura  HominiSy  c.  xiii.  p.  204.  edit 

Df.stnut.   Destruetionum,  Arist.  Opera^  t  X-  p.  MattlueL — £d. 


840.    Yenioe,  U60.] 
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circumstances  naturally  scratches  the  back  of  his  head.     The  one  indication  is 
at  least  as  good  as  the  other. 

Among  modem  physiologists,  Willis  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  new  attri- 
bution of  mental  functions  to  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  He  placed 
Perception  and  Sensation  in  the  corpus  callosum,  Imagination  and  Appetite  in 
the  corpora  striatay  Memory  in  the  cerebral  convolutions,  Involuntary  Motion 
in  the  cerebellum,  etc. ;  and  to  Willis  is  to  be  traced  the  determination,  so  con- 
spicuous among  subsequent  physiologists,  of  attributing  different  mental  uses  to 
different  parts  of  the  brain. 

It  would  be  bootless  to  state  to  you  the  many  various  and  contradictory  con- 
jectures in  regard  to  these  uses.  To  psychologists  they  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  comparatively  uninteresting,  as,  were  they  even  ascertained  to  be 
Bomething  better  than  conjectures,  still,  as  the  physical  condition  is  in  all  of 
them  occult,  it  could  not  be  applied  as  an  instrument  of  psychological  discov- 
ery. The  exception  which  I  make  is,  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Gall.  If 
true,  that  doctrine  would  not  only  afford  us  a  new  instrument,  but  would  in  a 
great  measure  supersede  the  old.  In  fact,  the  psychology  of  consciousness,  and 
the  psychology  founded  on  Gall's  organology,  are  mere  foolishness  to  each 
other.  They  arrive  at  conclusions  the  most  contradictory ;  insomuch  that  the 
establishment  of  the  one  necessarily  supposes  the  subversion  of  the  other. 

In  these  circumstances,  no  one  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  man  can  be 
indifferent  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  new  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  cannot  be  passed  over  with  contempt  It  is  maintained  not  only  by 
too  many,  but  by  too  able  advocates,  to  be  sununarily  rejected.  That  its 
results  are  repugnant  to  those  previously  admitted,  is  but  a  sorry  reason  for 
not  inquiring  into  their  foundation.  This  doctrine  professes  to  have  discovered 
new  principles,  and  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions ;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  merely  by  their  conformity  or  discon- 
formity  with  those  old  results  which  the  new  professedly  refute.  To  do  so 
would  be  mere  prejudice,  —  a  mere  assumption  of  the  point  at  issue.  At  the 
same  time,  this  doctrine  professes  to  be  founded  on  sensible  facts.  Sensible 
facts  must  be  shown  to  be  false,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  experiment ;  for,  as 
old  Fernelius  has  well  expressed  it,  —  *^  Insipientis  arrogantiss  est  argumenta- 
tionis  necessitatem  sensuum  testimonio  antcponere."  To  oppose  such  a  doc- 
trine in  such  a  manner  is  not  to  refute,  but  to  recommend ;  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, tliis  has  been  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  organology  of  Gall  and  his 
followers  has  been  assailed.  Such  an  opinion  must  be  taken  on  its  own  ground. 
We  must  join  issue  with  it  upon  the  facts  and  inferences  it  embraces.  If  the 
facts  are  true,  and  if  the  inferences  necessarily  follow,  the  opinion  must  be 
admitted ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  that  we  candidly  inquire  into  these  the  better, 
for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  doctrine  rests. 

With  these  views  I  many  years  ago  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  on  which  the  phrenological  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  called, 
is  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  I  mean  a  fact,  by  the  truth  of  which  the 
hypothesis  could  be  proved,  and,  conse<iuently,  by  the  fabehood  of  which  it 
could  be  disproved.  Now,  what  are  such  facts  ?  The  one  condition  of  such  a 
fact  is,  that  it  should  be  general     The  phrenological  theory  is,  that  there  is  a 
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correspondence  between  tbe  volume  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the 
intensity  of  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  —  the  former  they  call 
development,  the  latter  manifestation.  Now,  individual  cases  of  alleged  con- 
formity of  development  and  manifestation  could  prove  little  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine,  as  individual  cases  of  alleged  disconformity  could  prove  little  against 
it;  because,  1°,  The  phrenologists  had  no  standard  by  which  the  proportion  of 
cerebral  development  could  be  measured  by  themselves  or  their  opponents ; 
2°,  Because  th^mental  manifestation  was  vague  and  indeterminate;  3%  Be- 
cause they  had  introduced,  as  subsidiary  hypotheses,  the  occult  qualities  of 
temperament  and  activity,  so  that,  in  individual  cases,  any  given  head  could 
always  be  explained  in  harmony  with  any  given  character.  Individual  cases 
were  thus  ambiguous ;  they  were  worthless  either  to  establish  or  to  refute  the 
theory.  But  where  the  phrenologist  had  proclaimed  a  general  fact,  by  that 
fact  their  doctrine  could  be  tried.  For  example,  when  they  asserted  as  the 
most  illustrious  discovery  of  Gall,  and  as  the  surest  inference  of  their  doctrine, 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  established  this 
inference  as  the  basis  of  certain  general  facts  which,  as  conmion  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  could  easily  be  made  matter  of  precise  experiment;  —  by 
these  facts  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  could  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  this  on 
ground  the  most  favorable  for  them.  For  the  general  probability  of  their  doc- 
trine was  thus  estimated  by  the  truth  of  its  best-established  element  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  such  general  facts  were  found  false,  their  disproval  afforded 
the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  whole  system.  For  the  phrenologists 
themselves  readily  admit,  that  their  theory  is  exploded,  if  their  doctrine  of  the 
function  of  the  cerebellum  is  disproved.  Because,  therefore,  an  examination 
of  the  general  facts  of  Phrenology  was  at  once  decisive  and  comparatively 
easy,  I  determined,  on  this  ground,  to  try  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  I  shall 
state  to  you  very  generally  a  few  results  of  the  investigation,  of  which  I  may, 
without  boasting,  afBrm  that  no  iu()uiry  of  the  kind  was  ever  conducted  with 
greater  care  or  more  scrupulous  accuracy. 
^r  I  shall  commence  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  the  cerebellum,  on 
which  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  dwelling  as  briefly  as  I  can.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  extent  of  my  experiments  on  this  organ  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  Phrenology.  My  attention  was,  indeed,  originally  turned  to  the  relation 
of  the  afler-brain  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  when  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  on  this  point ;  but  that  end  was  very 
soon  accomplished,  and  it  was  certain  discoveries  which  I  made  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  development  and  the  function  of  this  organ,  and  the  desire  of 
establishing  these  by  an  induction  from  as  many  of  the  species  as  possible  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  that  led  me  into  a  more  extensive  inquiry  than  has  hith- 
erto been  instituted  by  any  professional  physiologist  When  I  publish  its 
results,  they  will  disprove  a  hundred  times  over  all  the  phrenological  assertions 
in  regard  to  the  cerebellum ;  but  this  will  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  I  may  add,  that  my  tables  extend  to 
above  one  thousand  brains  of  above  fifty  species  of  animals,  accurately  weighed 
by  a  delicate  balance ;  and  you  will  remark  that  the  phrenologists  have  not  a 
single  observation  of  any  accuracy  to  which  they  can  appeal.  The  only  evi- 
dence in  the  shape  of  precise  experiment  on  which  they  can  found,  is  a  table 
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of  Sems,  vbo  is  do  phrenologist,  afibrding  tbe  genenl  arenines  cxf  t^r 
weigliings.  said  to  liaT«  been  made  In*  him.  of  tbe  brain  and  x^ere'taelliiiL.  ix:  liie 
Imman  Hibject     I  fihall  prove  that  table  an  imagJniTT  ^hncadom  in  si 
of  a  now  exploded  h^-pothens  of  the  author. 

Tbe  alleged  fac-ts  on  vhich  Gall  and  his  foUowen  etcaVJwih  ^bar 
in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  cerebellom,  are  the  foUoving : 

Tbe  fint  is,  that  in  all  ^n'lmjJc,  femaka  hare  tlus  organ,  on  an 
greatly  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  than  mikm  Xov.  «o  iar  it 
this  assertion  from  being  correct,  it  b  the  verr  reverse  of  troth :  aad  I  hare 
ascertained,  br  an  immense  induction,  that  in  no  spedes  of  animal  ha$  the 
female  a  proportionally  cmaller  cerebellum  than  the  male,  but  that  in  mogc 
q>eciefl,  and  tins  according  to  a  certain  law,  she  has  a  conaderablr  lar^r.  In 
no  animal  is  this  difference  more  determinate  than  in  man.  Wooten  hare  on 
an  average  a  cerebellum  to  the  braun  proper,  as  1 :  7 ;  men  as  1 :  8.  This  is 
a  general  fact  vhich  I  hare  completelr  established.' 

Tbe  second  alleged  fact  is,  that  in  impuberal  animak  the  cerebeDum  is  in 
proportion  to  the  brain  proper  greatlj  less  than  in  adult&  This  is  eqnallj 
erroneous.  In  all  animals,  long  previous  to  puberty,  has  the  cerebellum  at- 
tained its  maximum  proportion.  And  here  also  I  am  indebted  to  the  phreiKil- 
ogi:its  for  having  led  me  to  make  the  discovery  of  another  curious  law.  and  to 
establish  the  real  function  of  the  cerebellum.  Physiologists  have  lutherto  be- 
liever] that  the  cerebella  of  all  animals,  indifferently,  were,  for  a  certain  period 
8ubse<)uent  to  birth,  greatly  Icfss,  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  than  in 
adults ;  and  have  taken  no  note  of  the  differences  in  this  respect  between  dif- 
ferent classes.  Thus,  completely  wrong  in  regard  to  the  fact,  they  have  neces- 
sarily overlooked  the  law  by  which  it  is  governed.  In  those  animals  that  have 
from  the  first  the  ftdl  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  which  depend  immedi- 
Ately  on  their  own  exertions,  and  on  their  own  power  of  assimilation  for  nutri- 
ment, the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is  as  large,  nay,  larger,  than  in  the 
adult  In  the  chicken  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasant,  partridge,  etc..  this  is  the 
case :  and  most  remarkably  after  the  first  week  or  ten  davs.  when  the  volk 

'  m  mm 

(corresponding  in  a  certain  sort  to  the  milk  in  quadrupetls)  has  been  ab- 
sorV>e<L  In  the  calf,  kid,  lamb,  and  probably  in  the  colt,  the  proportion  of  the 
cerelx'llum  at  birth  is  very  little  less  than  in  the  adult  In  those  birds  that 
do  not  possess  at  once  the  full  power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  which  are  in  a 
rapid  state  of  growth,  the  cerebellum,  within  a  few  days  at  least  afVer  being 
hatirhed,  and  by  the  time  the  yolk  is  absorbed,  is  not  less  or  larger  than  in  the 
adult ;  the  pigeon,  sparrow,  etc.,  etc.,  are  examples.  In  the  young  of  those 
qua^lrupeds  that  for  some  time  wholly  depend  fbr  support  on  the  milk  of  the 
mother,  as  on  half-assimilated  food,  and  which  have  at  first  feeble  powers  of 
regulated  motion,  the  pro()ortion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain  proper  is  at 
birth  very  small ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  full  period  of  lactation,  it  has  with 
thcin  as  with  other  animals  (nor  is  man  properly  an  exception),  reached  the 
full  pro[)ortion  of  the  wlult  This,  for  example,'  is  seen  in  the  young  rabbit, 
kitten,  whelp,  etc. ;  in  them  the  cerebellum  is  to  the  brain  proper  at  birth 
ftbout  as  1  to  14 ;  at  six  and  eight  weeks  old,  about  as  1  to  6.    Pigs,  etc^  as 

1  See  below  (6)  On  Weight  of  Brain,  p.  668.  ~Sd. 
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possessing  immediately  the  power  of  regulated  motion,  but  wholly  dependent 
on  the  milk  of  the  mother  during  at  least  the  first  month  afler  birth,  exhibit  a 
medium  between  the  two  classes.  At  birth  the  proportion  is  in  them  as  1  to 
9,  in  the  adult  as  1  to  6.  This  analogy,  at  which  I  now  only  hint,  has  never 
been  suspected ;  it  points  at  the  new  and  important  conclusion  (corroborated 
by  many  other  facts),  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  intracranial  organ  of  the  nu- 
tritive faculty,  that  term  being  taken  in  its  broadest  signification ;  and  it  con- 
firms also  an  old  opinion,  recently  revived,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  voluntary 
or  svstematic  motion.^ 

The  third  alleged  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain 
proper  in  different  species,  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  phrenological 
function  attributed  to  it  This  assertion  is  groundless  as  the  others.  There 
are  many  other  fictions  in  regard  to  this  organ ;  but  these,  I  think,  are  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum ;  and  the  cerebellum,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  citadel  of  Phrenology. 

I  shall,  however,  give  you  the  sample  of  another  general  fact.  The  organ  of 
Veneration  rises  in  the  middle  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  head.  Women,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  manifest  religious  feeling  more  strongly  and  generally 
than  men ;  and  the  phrenologists  accordingly  assert,  that  the  female  cranium  is 
higher  in  proportion  in  that  region  than  the  male.  This  I  found  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  truth,  by  a  comparative  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  skulls  of 
either  sex.  In  man,  the  female  encephalos  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  in  shape  the  crania  of  the  sexes  are  different  By  what  dimen- 
sion is  the  female  skull  less  than  the  male  ?  The  female  skull  is  longer,  it  is 
nearly  as  broad,  but  it  is  much  lower  than  the  male.  This  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral curious  sexual  differences  of  the  head. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  mentioning,  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  all  the  crania  of  murderers  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  this 
University,  with  about  nearly  two  hundred  ordinary  skulls  indifferently  taken, 
I  found  that  these  criminals  exhibited  a  development  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  and  other  evil  propensities  smaller,  and  a  development 
of  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  larger,  than  the  average.  Nay, 
more,  the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  murderers'  skulls  were  compared, 
not  merely  with  a  common  average,  but  with  the  individual  crania  of  Robert 
Bruce,  George  Buchanan,  and  Dr.  David  Gregory. 

I  omit  all  notice  of  many  other  decisive  facts  subversive  of  the  hypothesis  in 
question ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  alluding  to  one  which  dis- 
proves, at  one  blow,  a  multitude  of  organs,  affords  a  significant  example  of  their 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  shows  how  easily  manifestation  can,  by  the  phrenol- 
ogists, be  accommodated  to  any  development,  real  or  supposed.  I  refer  to  the 
Frontal  Sinuses.  These  are  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone,  in 
consequence  of  a  divergence  from  each  other.  They  are  found  in  all  puberal 
crania,  and  are  of  variable  and  [from  without]  wholly  inappreciable  extent  and 
depth.  Where  they  exist,  they  of  course  interpose  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
estimate  of  the  cerebral  development ;  and  their  extent  being  undiscoverable, 
ihey  completely  baffle  all  certain  observation.    Now,  the  phrenologists  have, 

1  From  a  oommanication  by  the  Author,  printed  in  Dr.  Manro*8  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  pp. 
6k  7.    See  below  (6)  On  Wtight  of  Brain.  —  £d. 
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fortunately  or  unfortunately,  concentrated  the  whole  of  their  very  smallest  or- 
gans over  the  region  of  the  sinus ;  which  thus,  independently  of  other  imped- 
iments, renders  all  phrenological  observation  more  or  less  uncertain  in  regard 
to  sixteen  of  their  organs.  Of  these  cavities  the  anatomists  in  general  seem  to 
have  known  not  much,  and  the  phrenologists  absolutely  nothing.  At  least,  the 
former  are  wrong  in  many  of  their  positions,  the  latter  wrong  in  all.  I  shall 
give  you  a  sample  of  the  knowledge  and  consistency  of  the  phrenologists  on 
this  point 

Gall  first  of  all  answered  the  objection  of  the  sinus  by  asserting,  that  even 
when  it  existed,  the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  were  still  parallel.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  cavit}'  is  only  formed  by  their  divergence  from  parallelism,  and  thus  it 
is  now  described  by  the  phrenologists  themselves.  In  his  latest  works,  Gall 
asserted  that  the  sinus  is  fre(|uently  absent  in  men,  and  seldom  or  never  found 
in  women.  But  Spurzheim  carried  the  negation  to  its  highest  climax,  for  he 
avers  (I  quote  his  words),  "  that  children  and  young  adult  persons  have  no 
holes  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  at  the  forehead,  and  that  they  eccur 
only  in  old  persons,  or  after  chronic  insanity."  He  did  not  always,  indeed,  as- 
sert as  much,  and  in  some  of  his  works  he  allows  that  they  throw  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  Size,  but  not  much  over  that  of 
Locality. 

Now  the  fact  is,  a»  I  have  established  by  an  inspection  of  several  hundred 
crania,  that  no  skull  is  tciikout  a  sinus.  This  is,  indeed,  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  anatomists.  But  I  have  also  proved  that  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  their 
increasing  in  extent  in  proportion  as  the  subject  advances  in  life,  is  wholly 
erroneous.  The  smallest  sinus  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  cranium  of  a  woman  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age. 

The  two  facts — the  fact  of  the  universal  existence  of  the  sinus,  and  its  great 
and  various  and  inappreciable  extent,  and  the  fact  of  the  i<rnorance  of  the 
phrenologists  in  regard  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  —  these  two 
facts  prove  that  these  observers  have  been  going  on  finding  always  manifesta- 
tion and  development  in  exact  conformity ;  when,  lo !  it  turns  out,  that  in 
nearly  half  their  organs,  the  protuberance  or  depression  apparent  on  the*  ex- 
ternal bone  has  no  connection  with  any  correspondent  protuberance  or  de- 
pression in  the  brain.  Now,  what  does  this  evince  ?  Not  men»ly  that  they 
were  wrong  in  regard  to  these  particular  observations  and  the  particular  organs 
established  upon  the  mistake.  Of  course,  the  whole  organs  l>nng  over  the 
sinuses  are  swept  away.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  theory  supposes,  as  itB 
condition,  that  the  amount  of  the  two  qualities  of  mental  manifestation  and 
cerebral  development  can  be  first  accurately  measured  apart,  and  then  com- 
pared together,  and  found  to  be  either  conformable  or  disconformable ;  and  the 
doctrine,  assuming  this  possibility,  proves  its  truth  only  by  showing  that  die 
two  qualities  thus  severally  estimated,  are,  in  all  cases,  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  Now,  if  the  possibility  thus  assumed  by  Phrenology  were  tnie,  it  would  at  ■ 
once  have  discovered  that  the  apparent  amount  of  development  over  the  siniis 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental  manifestation.  But  this  it  never  did ;  it 
always  found  the  apparent  or  cranial  development  over  the  sinus  conformable 
to  the  mental  manifestation,  though  this  bony  development  bore  no  more  a  pro- 
portion to  the  cerebral  brain,  than  if  it  had  been  looked  for  on  the  great  toe } 
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and  thus  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  manifestation  and  development  in  general 
are,  in  their  hands,  such  factitious,  such  arbitrary  quantities,  that  they  can 
always,  under  any  circumstances,  be  easily  brought  into  unison.  Phrenology 
is  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  leaden  rule,  which  bends  to  whatever  it  is  applied ; 
and,  therefore,  all  phrenological  observation  is  poisoned,  in  regard  even  to 
those  organs  where  a  similar  obstacle  did  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  cere- 
bral development  Suppose  a  mathematician  to  propose  a  new  method  for  the 
solution  of  algebraical  equations.  If  we  applied  it  and  found  it  gave  a  false 
result,  would  the  inventor  be  listened  to  if  he  said,  —  *^  True,  my  method  ia 
wrong  in  these  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  proved 
false  in  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  ?  *'  Now,  this  is  precisely 
the  plea  I  have  heard  from  the  phrenologists  in  relation  to  the  sinus.  **  Well  1 " 
they  say,  "  we  admit  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been  all  wrong  about  the 
sinus,  and  we  give  up  the  organs  above  the  eyes ;  but  our  system  is  untouched 
in  the  others  which  are  situate  beyond  the  reach  of  that  obnoxious  cavity." 
To  such  reasoning  there  was  no  answer. 

I  should  have  noticed,  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  intervening 
caverns  in  the  forehead,  the  small  organs  arranged,  like  peas  in  a  pod,  along 
the  eyebrows  could  not  have  severally  manifested  any  difference  of  develop- 
ment If  we  suppose  (what  I  make  bold  to  say  was  never  yet  observed  in  the 
brain)  that  a  portion  of  it  so  small  in  extent  as  any  one  of  the  six  phrenological 
organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order,  and  Number,  which  lie  side  by  side 
upon  the  eyebrows,  was  ever  prominent  beyond  the  surrounding  surface,  —  I 
say,  supposing  the  protuberance  of  so  small  a  spot  upon  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, it  could  never  determine  a  corresponding  eminence  on  the  external  table 
of  the  skull.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  protrusion  of  brain  upon  the 
cranium  ?  It  would  only  make  room  for  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone 
which  it  would  attenuate.  This  is  shown  by  two  examples.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  convolutions  themselves.  I  should,  however,  state,  that  convolution, 
and  anfractuosity  or  furrow,  are  correlative  terms,  like  hill  and  valley,  —  the 
former  (convolutions)  being  applied  to  the  windings  of  the  cerebral  surface 
as  rising  up,  —  the  latter  (anfractuosity,  or  furrow)  being  applied  to  them  as 
sinking  in.  Convolutions  are  the  winding  eminences  between  the  furrows; 
anfractuosities  the  winding  depressions  between  the  convolutions.  This  being 
understood,  we  find,  on  looking  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  that 
the  convolutions  attenuate  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  quite  transparent  — 
diaphanous — over  them,  whereas  it  remains  quite  thick  over  the  anfractuosities ; 
but  they  cause  no  inequality  on  the  outer  surface.  Yet  the  convolutions,  which 
thus  make  room  for  themselves  in  the  bone  without  elevating  it  externally,  are 
oflen  broader,  and  of  course  always  longer,  than  the  little  organs  which  the 
phrenologists  have  placed  along  the  eyebrows.  A  fortiori,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  an  organ  like  Size,  or  Weight,  or  Color,  if  it  did  not  project 
beyond  the  surrounding  brain,  would  only  render  the  superincumbent  bone 
thinner,  without  causing  it  to  rise,  unless  we  admit  that  nature  complaisantly 
changes  her  laws  in  accommodation  to  the  new  doctrine. 

But  we  have  another  parallel  instance  still  more  precisely  in  point  In 
many  heads  there  are  certain  rounded  eminences  (called  Glandulce  Pacchioni)^ 
on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  brain,  which  nearly  correspond  in  size  with  the 
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little  organs  in  question.    Now,  if  the  phrenological  supposition  were  correct, 
that  an  elevation  on  the  brain,  of  so  limited  an  extent,  would  cause  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  external  table  of  the  bone,  —  these  eminences  would  do  so  far 
more  certainly  than  any  similar  projection  over  the  eyebrows.    For  the  frontal 
bone  in  the  frontal  region  is  under  the  continual  action  of  muscles,  and  this 
action  would  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  any  partial  elevation ;  whereas,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  bone  is  almost  wholly  exempt  from  such  an 
agency.     But  do  the  glands,  as  they  are  called,  of  Pacchioni  (though  they  are 
no  glands), — do  they  determine  an  elevation  on  the  external   surface  of 
the  skull  corresponding  to  the  elevation  they  form  on  the  cerebral  surface  ? 
Not  in  the  ver}-  least;  the  cranium  is  there  outwardly  quite  equable  —  level — 
uniform  —  though  probably  attenuated  to  the  thinness  of  paper  to  accommo- 
date the  internal  rising. 

The  other  facts  which  I  have  stated  as  subversive  of  what  the  phrenologists 
regard  as  the  best-established  constituents  of  their  system, — I  could  only  state 
to  you  on  my  own  authority.  But  they  are  founded  on  observations  made  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  on  phaenomena,  which  every  one  b  capable  of  veri- 
fying. If  the  general  facts  I  gave  you  in  regard  to  the  cerebellum,  etc.,  are 
false,  then  am  I  a  deliberate  deceiver ;  for  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
one  with  the  ordinary  discourse  of  reason  could  commit  an  error  in  regard  to 
them,  if  he  actually  made  the  observations.  The  maxim,  however,  which  I 
have  myself  always  followed,  and  which  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  you, 
is  to  take  nothing  upon  trust  that  can  possibly  admit  of  doubt,  and  which  you 
are  able  to  verify  for  yourselves ;  and  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  hurry  on  to 
more  important  subjects,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  show  you  by  experi- 
ment what  I  have  now  been  compelled  to  state  to  you  upon  authority  alone.^ 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  fact,  of  which  I  believe  none  of  our  present  phre- 
nologists are  aware,  —  at  least  all  their  books  confidently  assert  the  very  reverse. 
It  is  this,  —  that  the  new  system  is  the  result,  not  of  experience  but  of  conjec- 
ture, —  and  that  Gall,  instead  of  deducing  the  faculties  from  the  oi^gans,  and 
generalizing  both  from  particular  observations,  first  of  all  cogitated  a  fieuiulty  a 
priorij  and  then  looked  about  for  an  organ  with  which  to  connect  it.  In  short, 
Phrenology  was  not  discovered,  but  inventedu^^ 

You  must  know,  then,  that  there  are  two  faculties,  or  rather  two  modifica- 
tions of  various  faculties,  which  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  psychologies  of 
Wolf  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Empire ;  —  these  are  called  in  German 
Tiefsinn  and  Scharfsinn^  —  literally  deep  sense  and  sharp  sense,  but  are  now 
known  in  English  phrenological  language  by  the  terms  Causality  and  Compari- 
son. Now  what  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  Gall  found  these  two  clumsy 
modifications  of  mind,  ready  shaped  out  in  the  previous  theories  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  own  country,  and  then  in  the  language  itself.  Now,  this  being 
understood,  you  must  also  know  that,  in  1798,  Gall  published  a  letter  to  Retzer, 
of  Vienna,  wherein  he,  for  the  first  time,  promulgates  the  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  we  here  catch  him  —  reum  confitentem  —  in  the  very  act  of  conjec- 
turing. In  this  letter  he  says :  '^  I  am  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  my  researches 
as  to  have  discovered  special  organs  for  Scharfsinn  and  Tiefsinn  (Comparison 

1  See  below  (d)  On  Frontal  SinuSf  p.  062.  —  £d. 
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and  Causality),  for  the  principle  of  the  Representative  Faculty  (  VorsteUungS' 
V€rm6gen^  —  another  faculty  in  German  philosophy),  and  for  the  different 
varieties  of  judgment,  etc."  In  this  sentence  we  see  exhibited  the  real  source 
and  veritable  derivation  of  the  systenL 

In  the  Darsiellung  of  Froriep,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Gall,  under  whose  eye  the 
work  was  published  in  the  year  1800,  twenty-two  organs  are  given,  of  which 
the  greater  proportion  are  now  either  translated  to  new  localities,  or  altogether 
thrown  out  We  find  also  that  the  sought-ibr  organs  had,  in  tlie  interval,  been 
found  for  Scharfsinn  (Comparison),  and  Tiefsinn  (Causality) ;  and  what  fur- 
ther exhibits  the  hypothetical  genealogy  of  the  doctrine,  is,  that  a  great  number 
of  organs  are  assumed,  which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  possible  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, at  the  base  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  as  those  of  the  External 
Senses,  those  of  Desire,  Jealousy,  Envy,  love  of  Power,  love  of  Pleasure,  love 
of  Life,  etc. 

An  organ  of  Sensibility  is  placed  above  that  of  Amativeness,  between  and 
below  two  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  —  an  organ  of  Liberality  (its  defi- 
ciency standing  instead  of  an  organ  of  Avarice  or  Acquisitiveness),  is  situated 
above  the  eyebrows,  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  that  of  Time.  An  organ 
of  Imagination  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Theosophy  or  Veneration, 
towards  the  vertex  of  the  head ;  and  Veracity  is  problematically  established 
above  an  organ  of  Parental  Love.  An  organ  of  Vitality  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata^  the  development  of  which  is  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  thickness  of  the  neck.  Thes^  faculties 
and  organs  are  all  now  cashiered ;  and  who  docs  not  perceive  that,  like  those 
of  Causality  and  Ck)mparison,  which  are  still  suffered  to  remain,  they  were  first 
devised,  and  then  quartered  on  some  department  of  the  brain  ? 

We  thus  see  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  craniological  hypothesis,  there 
were  several  tiers  or  stories  of  organs, — some  at  the  base,  some  about  the 
centre,  and  others  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Gall  went  to  lecture  through 
Grermany,  and  among  other  places  he  lectured  at  Gottingen.  Here  an  objec- 
tion was  stated  to  his  system  by  the  learned  Meiners.  Gall  measured  the 
development  of  an  external  organ  by  its  prominence.  "  How,"  said  Meiners, 
"  do  you  know  that  this  prominence  of  the  outer  organ  indicates  its  real  size  ? 
May  it  not  merely  be  pressed  out,  though  itself  of  inferior  volume,  by  the  large 
development  of  a  subjacent  organ  ?  "  This  objection  it  was  easily  seen  was 
checkmate.  A  new  game  must  be  commenced,  the  pieces  arranged  again. 
Accordingly,  all  the  organs  at  the  base  and  about  the  centre  of  the  brain  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  organs  were  made  to  run  very  conveniently  upwards 
and  outwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  to  its  outer  periphery. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  the  history  of  phrenological  variation  through 
the  works  of  Leune  and  Villars  to  those  of  Bischoff  and  Blode,  —  which  last 
represent  the  doctrine  as  it  flourished  in  1805.  In  these,  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  organs  which  Gall  ever  admitted  is  detailed,  with  the  exception  of 
Ideality.  But  their  position  was  still  vacillating.  For  example,  in  Froriep, 
Bischoff  and  Blode,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  exhibited  as  lying  princi- 
pally on  the  parietal  bone,  above  and  a  little  anterior  to  the  organ  of  Com- 
bativeness ;  while  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone,  above  and  before  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  ear,  in  other  words,  its  present  situation,  is  marked  as  terra  adkue 
incoffnita. 

No  circumstance,  however,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  successive  changes 
of  shape  in  the  organs.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  present  form 
of  these  as  compared  with  those  which  the  great  work  of  Gall  exlilbits.  In 
Gairs  plates  they  are  round  or  oval ;  in  the  modem  casts  and  plates  they  are 
of  every  variety  of  angular  coniiguradon ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  akncst 
every  new  edition  of  these  varies  from  the  preceding.  We  may,  therefore, 
well  apply  to  the  phrenologist  and  his  organology  the  line  of  Horace ' — 

*^  Diruit,  a:diflcat,  mutat  quadrata  rotnndis,  " 

with  this  modification,  that  we  must  read  in  the  latter  part,  mutcU   rotunda 
quadratis. 

So  much  for  Phrenology,  —  for  the  doctrine  which  would  substitute  the  cal- 
lipers for  consciousness  in  the  philosophy  of  man ;  and  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vation —  the  result  at  which  I  would  wish  you  also  to  arrive  —  I  cannot  better 
express  than  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  poet* — 

"MaterUe  ne  quere  modum,  sed  perspioe  virea 
Quas  ratio,  non  pondus  habet  " 

In  what  I  have  said  in  opposition  to  the  phrenological  doctrine,  I  should, 
however,  regret  if  it  could  be  ever  supposed  that  I  entertain  any  feelings  of 
disrespect  for  those  who  are  converted  to  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
prompt  to  acknowledge  that  the  sect  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  individu- 
als of  groat  talent ;  and  I  am  happy  to  count  among  these  some  of  my  most 
valued  and  respected  friends.  *To  the  question,  how  comes  it  that  so  many 
able  individuals  can  be  believers  in  a  groundless  opinion  ?  —  I  answer,  that  the 
opinion  is  not  wholly  groundless ;  it  contains  much  of  truth,  —  of  old  truth  it 
must  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  assuredly  no  disparagement  to  any  one  that  he 
should  not  refuse  to  admit  facts  so  strenuously  asserted,  and  which,  if  true,  so 
necos8Arily  infer  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  system.  But  as  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  numbers,  that  is  of  comparatively  little  weight,  —  argumenttmi 
pessimi  turhoy  —  and  the  phrenological  doctrines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
are  secure  of  finding  ready  converts  among  the  many.  There  have  been  also, 
and  there  are  now,  opinions  far  more  universally  prevalent  than  the  one  in 
question,  which  nevertheless  we  do  not  consider  on  that  account  to  be  unde- 
niable. 


(6.)  Ax  Account  of  Expehtments  on  the  Weight  and  Reultitb  Proportioits 
of  the  Brain,  Cerebellum,  and  Tuber  Annulare  in  Man  and  Animals, 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  Age,  Sex,  Country,  etc 

(Published  in  Dr.  Monro's  Artatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  4 — 8. 

Edinburgh,  1831.  — Ed.) 

Tlie  following,  among  other  conclusions,  are  founded  on  an  induction  drawn 
from  above  sixty  human  btains,  from  nearly  three  hundred  human  skulls,  of 

1  E^,  L.  i.  ep.  i.  100. — Ed.  t  Hanilins,  iv.  989.  ~  Ed. 
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determined  sex,  —  the  capacity  of  which,  by  a  method  I  devised,  was  taken  in 
sand,  and  the  original  weight  of  the  brain  thus  recovered,  —  and  from  more 
than  seven  hundred  brains  of  different  animals. 

1.  In  man,  the  adult  male  Encephalos  is  heavier  than  the  female ;  the  former 
nearly  averaging,  in  the  Scot's  head,  3  lb.  8  oz.  troy,  the  latter,  3  lb.  4  oz. ;  the 
difference,  4  oz.  In  males  of  this  countr}*,  about  one  brain  in  seven  is  found 
above  4  lb.  troy ;  in  females,  hardly  one  in  one  hundred. 

2.  In  man,  the  Encephalos  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven  years  of  age. 
This  was  never  before  proved.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  brain  and 
the  body  attain  their  full  development  together.  The  Wenzels  rashly  general- 
ized from  two  cases  the  conclusion,  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full  size  about 
seven  years  of  age ;  as  Soemmering  had,  in  like  manner,  on  a  single  case,  erro- 
neously assumed  that  it  attains  its  last  growth  by  three.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  increase  of  the  encephalos  is  only  terminated 
about  forty.  The  result  of  my  induction  is  deduced  from  an  average  of  thirty- 
six  brains  and  skulls  of  children,  compared  with  an  average  of  several  hun- 
dred brains  and  skulls  of  adults.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe,  that  it 
is  the  greater  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  liair,  which  renders  the 
adult  head  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  child  of  seven. 

3.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cranial  contents  usuaUy  diminish  in 
old  age.  The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  do,  rests  on  no  adequate  evidence,  and 
my  induction  would  rather  prove  the  negative. 

4.  The  common  doctrine,  that  the  African  brain,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  Negro,  is  greatly  smaller  than  the  European,  is  false.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  capacity  of  two  Caffre  skulls,  male  and  female,  and  of  thirteen  negro 
crania  (six  male,  five  female,  and  two  of  doubtful  sex),  the  encephalos  of  the 
African  was  found  not  inferior  to  the  average  size  of  the  European. 

5.  In  man,  the  Cerebellum,  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper,  comes  to  its  full 
proportion  about  three  years.  This  anti-phrenological  fact  is  proved  by  a  great 
induction. 

6.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Cerebellum  usually  diminishes  in 
old  age ;  probably  only  in  cases  of  atrophia  senilis. 

7.  The  female  Cerebellum  is,  in  general,  considerably  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  proper,  than  the  male.  In  the  human  subject  (the  tuber  ex- 
cluded), the  former  is  nearly  as  1  to  7.6 ;  the  latter  nearly  as  1  to  8.4 ;  and 
this  sexual  difference  appears  to  be  more  determinate  in  man  than  in  most 
other  animals.  Almost  the  whole  difference  of  weight  between  the  male  and 
female  encephali  lies  in  the  brain  proper ;  the  cerebella  of  the  two  sexes,  abso- 
lutely, are.siearly  equal,  —  the  preponderance  rather  in  favor  of  the  women. 
This  observation  is  new ;  and  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  hypothesis  implies 
the  reverse.  It  confirms  the  theory  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  noticed 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

8.  The  proportion  of  the  Cerebellum  to  the  Brain  proper  at  birth,  varies 
greatly  in  different  animals.^ 

9.  Castration  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  cerebellum,  either  absolutely 

1  For  the  remainder  of  this  section,  see  above,  Appendix  II.  (a)  p.  662/' Physiologists," 
etc.,  to  p  663,  "  motion."— Ed. 
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or  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper.*  The  opposite  doctrine  is  an  idle  fancy : 
though  asserted  by  the  phrenologists  as  their  most  incontrovertible  £act 
Proved  by  a  large  induction. 

10.  The  universal  opinion  is  false,  that  man,  of  all  or  almost  all  animals,  has 
the  smallest  cerebellum  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper.  Many  of  the  com- 
monest quadrupeds  and  birds  have  a  cerebellum,  in  this  relation,  proportionally 
smaller  than  man. 

11.  What  has  not  been  observed,  the  proportion  of  the  Tuber  Annulare  to 
the  Cerebellum  (and,  a  inajore,  to  the  brain  proper)  is  greatly  less  in  children 
than  in  adults.  In  a  girl  of  one  year  (in  my  table  of  human  brains)  it  is  as 
1  to  16.1 ;  in  another  of  two,  as  1  to  14.8 ;  in  a  boy  of  three,  as  1  to  15.5 ;  and 
the  average  of  children  under  seven,  exhibits  the  pores,  in  proportion  to  the 
cerebellum,  much  smaller  than  in  the  average  of  adults,  in  whom  it  b  only  as 
1  to  8,  or  1  to  9. 

1 2.  In  specific  gravity,  contrary  to  the  current  doctrine,  the  encephalos  and 
its  parts  vary  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  one  age  to  another.  A  child  of  two, 
and  a  woman  of  a  hundred  years,  are,  in  this  respect,  nearly  equal,  and  the 
intermediate  ages  show  hardly  more  than  individual  differences. 

13.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  does  not  vary  in  madness  (if  one  case 
of  chronic  insanity  is  to  be  depended  on),  contrary  to  what  has  been  alleged. 
In  fever  it  of\en  does,  and  remarkably. 

14.  The  cerebellum  (the  converse  of  the  received  opinion)  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  brain  proper ;  and  this  difference  is  considerably  more 
marked  in  birds  than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  opinion  also  of  the 
ancients  is  probably  true,  that  the  cerebellum  is  harder  than  the  brain  proper. 

15.  The  hiunan  brain  does  not,  as  asserted,  possess  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  that  of  other  animals. 


(c.)    Remarks  on  Dr.  Morton's  Tables  on  the  Size  of  the  Brain. 

(Communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  conducted  by  Professor 
Jameson.  See  Vol.  XL VIII.,  p.  330  (1850).  For  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  see 
the  same  Journal,  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  262.  —  Ed.) 

What  first  strikes  me  in  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  completely  invalidates  his  con- 
clusions, —  he  has  not  distinguished  male  from  female  crania.  Now,  as  the 
female  encephalos  is,  on  an  average,  some  four  ounces  troy  less  than  the  male, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  national  skulls  with  national  skulls,  in  respect  of 
their  capacity,  unless  we  compare  male  with  male,  female  with  female  heads,  or, 
at  least,  know  how  many  of  either  sex  go  to  make  up  the  national  complement 

A  blunder  of  this  kind  is  made  by  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  paper  and  valuable 
correlative  table  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  brains  (^Medico 
Chirur<pcal  Transactions^  vol.  xix.).  He  there  attacks  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion (published  by  Dr.  Monro,  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  etc.,  1881),  that  the 
human  encephalos  (brain  proper  and  after^frain)  reaches  its  full  size  hf  seven 

1  The  effect  i9.  in  fkct,  to  incretse  the  oerebellam.    See  the  ezperimentB  recorded  hj  IL 
Leuret,  cited  bj  Sir  BeDJamin  Brodie,  Ptfchologiedt  Imqmnet,  note  H.— £d. 
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years  of  arje^  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  In  refutation  of  this  paradox,  he 
slumps  the  male  and  female  brains  together ;  and  then,  because  he  finds  that 
the  average  weight  of  his  adults,  among  whom  the  males  are  greatly  the  more 
numerous,  is  larger  than  the  average  weight  of  his  impuberals,  among  whom 
the  females  preponderate,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  the  encephalos  continues  to  grow,  to  diminish,  and  to  tjrow  again  (!), 
for,  I  forget  how  long,  after  the  period  of  maturity.  Fortunately,  along  with 
his  crotchets,  he  has  given  the  detail  of  his  weighings;  and  his  table,  when 
properly  arranged,  confutes  himself,  and  superfluously  confirms  me.  That  is, 
comparing  the  girls  with  the  women,  and  the  boys  with  the  men,  it  appears, 
from  his  own  induction,  that  the  cranial  contents  do  reach  the  average  amount, 
even  before  the  age  of  seven. 

Tiedemann  {Das  Him  des  Negers,  etc.,  1837,  p.  4)  notes  the  contradiction 
of  Sims*s  result  and  mine ;  but  he  does  not  solve  it  The  same  is  done  and  not 
done,  by  Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  Physiology,  Tiedemann,  however,  remarks,  that 
his  own  observations  coincide  with  mine  (p.  10);  as  is,  indeed,  evident  from 
his  Table  (p.  11)  **  Of  the  cranial  capacity  from  birth  to  adolescence,"  though, 
unfortunately,  in  that  table,  but  in  that  alone,  he  has  not  discriminated  the  sex. 

Dr.  Morton's  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  Negro  brain,  is 
contrary  to  Tiedemann's  larger,  and  to  my  smaller,  induction,  which  concur  in 
proving,  that  the  Negro  encephalos  is  not  less  than  the  European,  and  greatly 
larger  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Ceylonese,  and  sundry  other  Asiatic  brains.  But 
the  vice,  already  noticed,  of  Dr.  Morton's  induction,  renders  it,  however 
extensive,  of  no  cogency  in  the  question. 

Dr.  Morton's  method  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  is,  certainly, 
no  "  invention"  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  being,  in  either  form,  only  a  clumsy 
and  unsatisfactory  modification  of  mine.  Tiedemann's  millet-seed  affords,  like- 
wise, only  an  inaccurate  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  seeds,  as  found  by  me, 
vary  in  weight  according  to  the  drought  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  otherwise  ill  a^lapted  to  recover  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. The  physiologists  who  have  latterly  followed  the  method  of  filling  the 
cranium,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  cranial  contents,  have  adopted,  not 
without  perversion,  one-half  of  my  process,  and  altogether  omitted  the  other. 
After  rejecting  mustard  seed,  which  I  first  thought  of  employing,  and  for  the 
reason  specified,  I  found  that  pure  silicious  sand  was  the  best  mean  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,  from  its  suitable  ponderosity,  incompressibility,  equality 
of  weight  in  all  weathers,  and  tenuity.  Tiedemann  (p.  21)  says,  that  he  did 
not  employ  sand,  "  because,  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  it  might  easily  burst 
the  cranial  bones  at  the  sutures."  He  would,  by  trial,  have  found  that  this 
objection  is  futile.  The  thinnest  skull  of  the  youngest  infant  can  resist  the 
pressure  of  sand,  were  it  many  times  greater  than  it  is ;  even  Morton's  lead 
shot  proved  harmless  in  this  respect.  But,  while  nothing  could  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  sand,  still  this  afforded  only  one,  and  that  an  inadetpate, 
mean  towards  an  end.  Another  was  requisite.  By  weighing  the  brain  of  a 
young  and  healthy  convict,  who  was  hanged,  and  afterwards  weighing  the  sand 
which  his  prepared  cranium  contained,  I  determined  the  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  cerebral  substance  (which  in  all  ages  and  animals  is  nearly 
equal)  to  the  specific  gravity  of   the  sand   which  was  employed.      I  thus 
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obtained  a  formula  by  which  to  recover  the  original  weight  of  the  encephalos 
in  all  the  crania  which  were  filled ;  and  hereby  brought  brains  weighed  and 
skulls  gauged  into  a  universal  relation.  On  the  contrary,  the  comparisons  of 
Tiedeniann  and  Morton,  as  they  stand,  are  limited  to  their  own  Tables.  I  have 
once  and  again  tested  the  accuracy  of  this  process,  by  experiment,  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  have  thus  perfect  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  its  result,  be  the 
problem  to  recover  the  weight  of  the  encephalos  from  the  cranium  of  a  spar- 
row, or  from  the  cranium  of  an  elephant 

I  may  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  have  now  established,  apart  from  the 
proof  by  averages,  that  the  human  encephcUos  dots  not  increase  after  the  age  of 
seveuy  at  highest.  This  has  been  done,  by  measuring  the  heads  of  the  same 
Toung  persons  from  infancy  to  adolescence  and  maturity ;  for  the  slight  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  head,  after  seven  (or  six)  is  exhausted  by  the  development  to 
be  allowed  in  the  bones,  muscles,  integuments  and  hair. 

(The  following  is  an  unpublished  Memorandum  in  reference  to  pre- 
ceding.— Ed.) 

March  23,  1850. 

Found  that  the  specific  weight  of  the  sand  I  had  employed  for  measuring 
the  capacity  of  crania,  was  that  the  sand  filling  32  cubic  inches,  weighed  12,160 
grains. 

Found  at  the  same  time  that  the  millet-seed  occupying  the  same  number  of 
cubic  inches,  weighed  5665  grains. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  millet-seed  to  sand,  in  specific  gravity  is  as  1 :  2.147. 

One  cubic  inch  thus  contains  380  grains  sand ;  and  177  grains  millet-eeed. 


(d.)  Original  Researches  on  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  with  Obsestations 

ON  THEIR  BSABINQS  ON  THE  DOOMAS  OF  PhRENOLOOT. 

(From  The  Medical  Times,  May,  1845,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  159;  June  7,  1845,  VoLXIL, 

p.  177;  August,  1845,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  371.— Ed.) 

Before  proceeding  to  state  in  detail  the  various  facts  and  fictions  relative  to 
the  Frontal  Sinus,^  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  some  necessary  information 
touching  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  sinuses  themselves. 

The  cruces  phrenologorum  are  two  cavities,  separated  fix)m  each  other  by  a 
perpendicular  osseous  partition,  and  formed  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal 
l)one,  in  consccjuence  of  a  divergence  of  these  tables  from  their  parallelism,  as 
they  descend  to  join  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  to  build  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 

1  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  notes,  of  and  should  the  detail  of  my  obserrmtions  on 

which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  were  writ-  these  points  be  ever  published,  it  will  not  be 

ten  above  sixteen  years  ago,  and  have  not  done  in  a  polemical  form.    My  notes  on  the 

f  ince  been  added  to,  or  even  looked  at.    They  fVontal  sinuses  having,  however,  been  cast  in 

were  intended  ior  part  of  a  treatise  to  be  relation  to  the  phrenological  hypocbesis,  I 

entiled,  '*  "Die  Fictions  of  Phrenohgy  and  the  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the 

Faet9  of  Nature.^^    My  researches,  however,  labor  of  altering  them,  —  especially  as  the 

particularly  into  the  relations  of  the  cere-  phrenological  Action  is,  in  truth,  a  oomple- 

bellum,  and  the  general  growth  of  the  brain,  ment  of  all  possible  errors  on  tbe  sultfeot  of 

convinced  me  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  these  cavities, 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation ; 
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They  arc  not,  however,  mere  inorganic  vacuities,  arising  from  the  recession  of 
the  bony  plates ;  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus ;  they  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  a  continuation  of  the  pituitary,  and  this,  copiously  sup- 
plied with  blood,  secretes  a  lubricating  mucus  which  is  discharged  by  an  aper- 
ture into  the  nose. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  formation ; 
but  it  is  only  the  fact  of  their  existence,  frequency,  and  degree,  with  which  we 
are  at  present  interested.  In  the  fcetus,  manifested  only  in  rudiment,  they  are 
gradually,  but  in  different  subjects  variously  developed,  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; they  appear  to  obtain  their  ultimate  expansion  towards  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  They  are  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  external 
table,  which  determines,  in  fact,  the  rise  of  the  nose  at  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, by  affording  to  the  nasal  bones  their  formation  and  support 

Sundry  hypotheses  have  likewise  been  advanced  to  explain  their  uses,  but  it 
will  be  enough  for  us,  from  the  universality  of  their  appearance,  to  refute  the 
singular  fancy  of  the  phrenologists,  that  these  cavities  are  abnormal  varieties, 
the  product  of  old  age  or  disease. 

But  though  the  sinuses  are  rarely  if  ever  absent,  their  size  in  every  dimen- 
sion varies  to  infinity.  Laying  aside  all  rarer  enormities,  and  speaking,  of 
course,  only  of  subjects  healthy  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  superficial  extent 
the  sinus  sometimes  reaches  hardly  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  sometimes  it 
covers  nearly  the  whole  forehead,  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and, 
turning  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  is  terminated  only  at  the  junction 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Now,  a  sinus  is  small,  or  almost  null  upon 
one  side,  —  on  the  other  it  is,  perhaps,  unusually  large ;  while  in  no  dimension 
are  the  two  cavities,  in  general  strictly  correspondent,  even  although  the  outer 
forehead  presents  the  most  synmietrical  appearance.  In  depth  (or  transverse 
distance  between  the  tables)  the  sinus  is  equally  inconstant,  varying  indeter- 
minably  in  different  heads,  from  a  line  or  less  to  half  an  inch  and  more.  Now, 
a  sinus  gradually  disappears  by  a  gradual  convergence  of  its  walls ;  now  these 
walls,  after  running  nearly  parallel,  suddenly  unite.  Now,  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  decreaises  from  centre  to  circumference ;  now  the  plates  approximate  in 
the  middle,  and  recede  farther  from  each  other  inmiediately  before  they  ulti- 
mately unite.  In  one  cranium,  a  sinus,  collected  within  itself,  is  fairly  rounded 
off;  in  another,  it  runs  into  meandering  bays,  or  is  subdivided  into  separate 
chambers,  these  varying  without  end  in  their  relative  capacity  and  extent  In 
depth,  as  well  as  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  sinus  is  thus  wholly  indetermin- 
able ;  and  no  one  can  predict,  from  external  observation,  whether  the  cavity 
shall  be  a  lodging  scanty  for  a  fiy  or  roomy  for  a  mouse. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  grossest,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  is  indicated  by  a 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  in  the  external  bony  plate.  Such  a  protuberance  has 
no  certain  or  even  probable  relation  to  the  extent,  depth,  or  even  existence,  of 
any  vacuity  beneath.  Over  the  largest  cavities  there  is  frequently  no  bony 
elevation ;  and  women,  in  whose  crania  these  protuberances  are  in  general  ab- 
sent or  very  small,  exhibit  the  sinuses  as  universally  existent,  and  not,  perhaps, 
proportionably  less  extensive  than  those  of  men.  The  external  ridge,  however 
prominent,  is  oflen  merely  a  sudden  outward  thickening  of  the  bony  wall, 
which  sometimes  has  a  small,  sometimes  no  cavity  at  all,  beneath.    Apart  also 
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'5ut  Taeaicj.  raciam  •T^'sr  zm  rcu^ua  a  "iM  man&.  ai>  •^■sster  oT  the  cranium 
fnataa  ptaear  iAr^iOMiisa  it  im'yiiMfc.  watfCkcr  3l  'n&eemt  sobfects  or  in  the 
■me  ^ead.  :2ua  ae  v^aas  and  'iloMiir  aiT  ;&»  ^naoL  hoot  z  and  1  tuive  found 
cioc  Qie  'aoax  ^mls  TfcfUfiwBi  pnaKBMii  ml  anpeitiwiff  viick  Tsiied  inappre- 
oakA-r  irroL'Or^iit  aa  diLrseiKi  jma: — ~  '^yma,  %su2a  «icsk.* 

Bos  lae  '-frmui  %md^  jktgsJ  m  a  prtiianiigVaJ  msmeub.  k  liDiher  Olnstrated 
W  ae  jiKsksfli  of  is  s«fw  v^Kk  a2  c  iii  m  iiiiwr#  tfiiif.  Ae  muTersaUtj 
jDd  puMfniy  capoenK  ne  at  tMS  <mttkw.  Tluc  caWcr  is  soaMtiines  oocnpied 
fcy  9C<ja J  <qufciwkiti>.  ami  m  tke  jcot  of  «ic«n».  cswr.  polrpas.  and  sarcoma 
WiKA  aesseiT  xa^Maed  tae  snasbuEx  of  is  Bembraoe  b«o»e3  painfiilly  in- 
ieB» :  acti  e^vrr  aoe  kas  expemttf«d  ia  irriEtfiaa  vken  ■■p'^  affected  with 
catarrh  Tke  bd^ohh-  of  thi»  ■embrane,  ^  cncac  exteat  and  aecnrity  of  the 
caTer&&  jaiaed  vitk  tkeir  poamt  09^81^9  iaao  ^  aoee.  rcBder  tbe  sinoses  a 
coBTenkat  harbor  iar  the  aalabtinn.  hwirhi'ajj,  and  aoorishaamt  otf'many  para- 
■DC  aiuBals:  indeed,  the  noder  —frinafa  of  ks  ^oncs  bi^  almost  tempt  ns 
tare^ardkat 


TtecBtcraSira:! 


^  Chamn  a  son  Tercoqmn  dazts  la  teste  * — -*  QoeBvpie  mns  Tellicat  Yer^ 
nn§  **  —  are  adages  whieiu  from  the  mlgantr  of  the  fitmal  occurrence,  irould 
aeem  more  than  metaphoricailr  tnie.*  With  a  freqoenc j  wanetimea  epidemic,' 
ffies  and  insects  here  ascend  to  ipawn  their  c^e^  and  maggots  (other  than  phre- 
nological) are  bred  and  fostered  in  these  ^nial  labrnnthtL  Wonns,  in  CTerj 
loathaome  diTcrstr  of  slime  and  hair,  —  lepciles  anned  with  &ngs, — crawlen 
of  a  hundred  feet, — ejected  by  the  score,  and  Tarring  from  an  inch  to  half  an 
eO  in  length,  caose  br  their  suction,  borrowings  and  eroaiao,  excruciating 
headache,  conmlaons.  ddiriom,  and  phrensr.  Widi  many  a  nameless  or  non- 
descript risitor,  the  leech,  the  lombricos,  the  asearis.  the  ascarios  lombricoides, 
the  iascioU,  the  eroca,  the  oniscus,  the  gordins,  the  fbrficuU,  the  scolopendra, 
the  seorpiodes,  and  even  the  scorpion.^  are  by  a  hundred  obserrers  recorded  as 
finding  in  these  "antres  vast" — these  ^spelunci  feramm,** — a  birthplace  or 
an  asylom.^    And  the  fiict,  sofficiendy  striking  in  itself,  b  not  without  signifi- 


1  **  Or  keep  it  m  a  ciitern  far/oml  tomda  the  Greeks  were  awmre  of  the  existence  of 

To  knot  and  gender  in."  worms  in  the  frontal  sfaivses  of  the  goat. 

OcAdZo,  actiT.se.  8.  — Ed.  (Alex.  Tralliaa,  lib.  i.  e.  IS.)    Among  the 

t  In  tlie  frontal  sinuses  worms  and  insects  Arabians,  Arioenna  (Fenestel)a  lib.  iii  tr.  2. 

are  not  unfreqiunay  found.    Voigtel,  Hamdb.  d,  c.  3)  tells  as  it  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 


Pathol.  Anat.  ISM,  rol.  i.  p.  292.    I  quote  him,  physicians,  that  worms  were  genonted  in  the 

inntar  omnium^  as  one  at  the  best  and  one  of  forehead  immediatelj  abore  the  root  of  the 

the  most  recent  anthorities.  nose,  were  frequent! j  tlie  caose  of  headaches; 

S  Forestus,  Obi.  MeJ.,  lib.  xxL  schol.,  28.  and  Rhazes  (Continet,  lib  i.  c  10)  observes 

4  Ilollerius,  Delforfr.  Ill/,  lib.  i.  c.  1;  Gesner,  that  this  was    the    opinkm  of  Schare    and 

IfiiU.  Anat.  lib.  T.;   Boneti,  &|»if/.  Ob».,  121;  others.     Among  the  modems,  my  medical 

Ferretti.    I  here  refer  to  the  scorpion  alone.  ignorance  suggests  more  authorities  than  I 

i  Long  before  the  sinus  was  anatomically  can  almo^  summon  patience  simply  to  name. 

dG*crlbed  by  Carpi,  this  pathological  fact  had  Tlie    curious    reader   may    consult,   among 

be«D  well  known    to  physicians.    The  pre-  others.  Valescus    de    Taranta,  Nioolaus  de 

scription  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Demos-  liTlcoIis.  Vega,  Marcellua    Donatua,  THnca- 

tbcnes  of  Athens  for  his  epilepsy  shows  that  Telli,  Benedetti,  HoUerina,  Doretos,  Fabriotoi 
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cance  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry,  that  these  intruders  principallj  infest 
the  sinuses  of  women,  and  more  especially  before  the  period  of  full  puberty. 

Such  is  the  great  and  inappreciable  variation  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  its 
walls,  that  we  may  well  laugh  at  every  attempt  to  estimate,  in  that  quarter,  the 
development  of  any  part  of  the  subjacent  hemispheres,  were  that  part  larger 
than  the  largest  even  of  the  pretended  phrenological  organs.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing. Behind  these  spacious  caverns,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  extent,  fc^ 
quency,  and  even  existence  of  this  impediment,  the  phrenologists  have  placed, 
not  one  large,  but  seventeen  of  their  very  smallest  oi^ans ;  and  have  thus  ena- 
bled an  always  insurmountable  obstacle  to  operate  in  disproof  of  their  system 
in  its  highest  intensity. 

By  concentrating  all  their  organs  of  the  smallest  size  within  the  limits  of  the 
sinus,  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  carried  all  those  organs  whose  range  of 
development  was  least,  behind  the  obstacle  whose  range  of  development  was 
greatest.  Where  the  cranium  is  thinner  and  comparatively  more  equal  in 
thickness,  they  have  placed  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments) which  present  the  broadest  surface,  and,  as  they  themselves  assure  us, 
varying  in  their  development  from  the  centre  to  circumference  by  an  inch  and 
upwards ;  while  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  intellect)  which  have  the  nar- 
rowest expansion,  and  whose  varying  range  of  development  from  the  centre  is 
stated  to  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (less  even  than  the  fourth  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  others),*  these  have  been  accumulated  behind  an  impediment  whose 
ordinary  differences  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  every  gradation  of 
the  pretended  development  of  the  pretended  organs  from  their  smallest  to  their 
largest  size. 

In  the  second  place,  they  have  thus  at  once  thrown  one  half  of  their  whole 
oi^nology  beyond  the  verge  of  possible  discovery  and  possible  proof. 

In  the  third  place,  by  thus  evincing  that  their  observations  on  that  one  half 
had  been  only  illusive  fancies,  they  have  afforded  a  criterion  of  the  credit  to  be 
fairly  accorded  to  their  observations  in  relation  to  the  other ;  they  have  shown 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  doctrine,  that  manifestation  and  development 


Hildanus,  Zacnta    Lositanns,    Heronles  de  aAd  of  Jonmals — Ephem.  IlRse. ;  Acta  tt  Nova 

Saxonia,  Fetnis  Paalus  Magnus,  Angellinns,  Acta   Cursos.  Nat.;  Commere.  Ldter.f  Not.  2; 

Alsarius,  Cornelius  Gemma,  Gesner,  Bene-  Brealauer  Samndung;   Ihtntan's  Med.  Joum.; 

venius,  Fernelius,  Riolanus,   Forestus,  Bar«  Edinb.  Med,  Essays ;  London  Chronicle ;  PhUa^ 

tholinus,  Ferretti,  Rolfinck,  OlauB  Wormius  delphia  Tranaaetions ;  BumenbacK's  Med.  Bibl., 

(who  himiwlf  ejected  a  worm  from  the  nose  etc..  etc. 

—was  it  a  family  affection?)  Smetius  (who        I  may  here  mention,  that  the  nidnlatlon  of 

also  relates  his  own   case),  Tulpius,  Henr-  the  cestrus  ovinus  (which  occasionally  infects 

nliis,  Rouftsaeus,  Monardis,  Schenk,  Senertns,  the  human  sinus)  forms  a  frequent  epidemio 

Montuus,  Borelli,  Bonetus,  Hertodius,  Kerk-  among  sheep  and  goats.    The  horse,  the  dog 

ringius,    Joubert,  Yolkammer,   Wohlfarth,  (and  probably  most  other  animals)  are  simi- 

Nannoni,  Stalpert,  Vander  Wiel,  Morgagni,  larly  afflicted. 

Clericns,   De    Bleguy,   Salzmann,    Honold,        1  Combers  5y3l«m,  etc.,  p.  SI.    "The  diflbr- 

Hill,  Kilji^our,  Littrd,  Maloet,  Sandifort,  Hen-  ence  in  development  between  a  large  and  a 

kel,  Harder,  Stocket,    Slabber,  Nil   Rosen,  email  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some  of 

Razoux,     Schaarschmidt,    Quelmatz,   Wolf,  the  sentiments,  amounts  to  an  inch  and  up- 

Blumenbach,  Flouoquet,  Baur,  Riedlin,  Za-  wards;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 

charides,  Lange.  Boettcher,  Welge,  Wrisberg,  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  small- 

Troia,  Voigtel,  Rudolphi,  Bremser,  etc.,  etc. ;  ^r  than  the  others." 

84 
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are  quantities  which,  be  they  what  they  may,  can  on  their  doctrine  always  be 
brought  to  an  equation. 

Nay,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  if  determined  to  transcend  themselves  —  to  find 
"  a  lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest  deep,"  they  have  even  placed  the  least  of 
their  least  organs  at  the  very  point  where  this,  the  greatest  obstacle,  was  in  its 
highest  potency,  by  placing  the  organs  of  configuration,  size,  weight,  and  resist- 
ance, etc.,  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  the  situation  where  the 
sinus  is  almost  uniformly  deepest.^ 

Nor,  in  the  fiflh  place,  were  they  less  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  the  rest 
of  their  minutest  organs.  These  they  arranged  in  a  series  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  orbit,  where,  independently  even  of  the  sinus,  the  bone  varies  more 
in  thickness,  from  one  individual  and  from  one  nation  to  another,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  skull ;  and  where  these  organs,  hardly  larger,  are  packed 
together  more  closely  than  peas  in  a  pod.  These  pretended  organs,  if  they 
even  severally  protruded  from  the  brain,  as  they  never  do  —  if  no  sinus  inter- 
vened—  and  if,  instead  of  lying  under  the  thickest,  they  were  situate  under 
the  thinnest  bone  of  the  cranium ;  these  petty  organs  could  not,  even  in  these 
circumstances,  reveal  their  development  by  determining  any  elevation,  far  less 
any  sudden  elevation,  of  the  incumbent  bone.  That  bone  they  could  only 
attenuate  at  the  point  of  contact,  by  causing  an  indentation  on  its  inner  sur- 
face. This  is  shown  by  what  are  called  the  glands  of  Pacchioni,  though  erro- 
neously. These  bodies,  which  are  often  found  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the 
organs  in  question,  and  which  arise  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  encephalos, 
attenuate  to  the  thinnest,  but  never  elevate  in  the  slightest,  the  external  bony 
plate,  though  there  the  action  of  the  muscles  presents  a  smaller  impediment  to 
a  partial  elevation  than  in  the  superciliary  region.  This  I  have  fi!^uently 
taken  note  of. 

As  it  is,  these  minute  organs  are  expected  to  betray  their  distinct  and  rela- 
tive developments  through  the  obstacle  of  two  thick  bony  walls,  and  a  large 
intervening  chamber ;  the  varying  difference  of  the  impediment  being  often 
considerably  greater  than  the  whole  diameter  even  of  the  organs  themselves. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  those  organs  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  developed 
only  in  the  bone,  and  may  be  cut  out  of  the  cranium,  even  in  an  impuberal 
skull  destitute  of  the  sinus,  without  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  brain 
itself.  At  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow  at  the  organ  of  slumber,  the 
bone,  exclusive  of  any  sinus,  is  sometimes  found  to  exceed  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

How  then  have  the  phrenologbts  attempted  to  obviate  the  objecdon  of  the 
sinus? 

The  first  organs  which  Gall  excogitated,  he  placed  in  the  region  of  the  dnns ; 
and  it  is  manifest  he  was  then  in  happy  unacquaintance  with  everything  con- 
nected with  that  obnoxious  cavity.  In  ignorance,  however,  Gall  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  Spurzheim ;  who,  while  he  seems  even  for  a  time  unaware  of  its 


1  Everj  one  who  hM  ever  examined  the  lamina  a  w  imvkem  nrnxhne  disttmi.^ — {Ik 

einas  known  that  what  Sehulie  ha«  obfserved  Cav.  Oamii,  Acta  Pkj^,  JHUd,  Acad,  Ou.,  L  pk 

is  true  — "in  illo  angulo  qni  ad  nareti  ent,  606.) 
eaTitatifl  Aindua  est,  et  hoc  in  loco  fere  oeaium 
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existence  as  a  nonnal  occurrence,  has  multiplied  the  number  and  diminished 
the  size  of  the  organs  which  the  sinus  regularly  covers.  By  both  the  founders, 
their  organology  was  published  before  they  had  discovered  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  retract  They  have 
attempted,  indeed,  to  elude  the  objection ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  —  blunders  not  more  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  than  contrary  to  the  fact,  —  shows  that  they  have  never  dared  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  reality,  or  never  dared  to  acknowledge  their  conviction 
of  its  effect.  The  series  of  fictions  in  relation  to  the  frontal  sinus,  is,  out  of 
Phrenology,  in  truth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science.  These  fictions  are 
substituted  for  facts  the  simplest  and  most  palpable  in  nature ;  they  are  substi- 
tuted for  facts  contradicted  by  none,  and  proclaimed  by  every  anatomical 
authority ;  and  they  are  substituted  for  facts  which,  as  determining  the  compe- 
tency of  phrenological  proof,  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected  without  a  critical 
refutation  by  the  founders  of  that  theory  themselves.  But  while  it  seemed 
possible  for  the  phrenologists  to  find  only  truth,  they  have  yet  continued  to  find 
nothing  but  error  —  error  always  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
truth.  But  if  they  were  thus  so  curiously  wrong  in  matters  so  easy,  notorious, 
and  fundamental,  how  far  may  wef  not  presume  them  to  have  gone  astray  where 
they  were  not,  as  it  were,  preserved  from  wandering  ? 

The  fictions  by  which  phrenologists  would  obviate  the  objection  of  the  fron- 
tal sinus,  may,  with  the  opposing  facts,  be  divided  into  four  classes;  —  as  they 
relate  1°,  to  its  nature  and  effect;  2°,  to  its  indication;  3°,  to  its  frequency ; 
and  4°,  to  its  size. 


I. — Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Sinus. 

Fact.  —  The  frontal  sinus  only  exists  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
two  cranial  tables  from  their  parallelism ;  and  as  this  recession  is  inappreciable, 
conse(|ucntly,  no  indication  is  afforded  by  the  external  plate  of  the  eminence 
or  depression  of  the  brain,  in  contact  with  the  internal. 

To  this  fact.  Gall  opposed  the  following 

Fiction. — The  frontal  sinus  interposes  no  impediment  to  the  observation  of 
cerebral  development ;  for  as  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  exactly  parallel,  the 
eflect  of  the  brain  upon  the  inner  table  must  consequently  be  expressed  by  the 
outer. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  This  fiction  was  originally  advanced  by  Gall,  in 
his  Lectures,  and,  though  never  formally  retracted,  has  not  been  repeated  by 
him  or  Spurzheim  in  their  works  subsequently  published.  I  therefore  adduce 
it,  not  as  an  opinion  now  actually  held  by  the  phrenologists,  but  as  a  part  only 
of  that  cycle  of  vacillation  and  absurdity  which,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
objection  of  the  sinus,  they  have  fruitlessly  accomplished.  That  it  was  so  orig- 
inally advanced,  is  shown  by  the  following  authorities ;  which,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  readers  in  general,  I  shall  not  merely  refer  to,  but  translate. 

The  first  is  Froriep ;  and  I  quote  from  the  third  edition  of  his  Darstellung^ 
etc.,  which  appeared  in  1802.  This  author  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Gall,  on 
whose  doctrine  he  delivered  lectures,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  by  Gall,  in 
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his  Ajwlogetic  Memorial  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in  that  very  year,  as  con- 
taining an  authentic  exposition  of  his  opinions.  —  **  Although  at  this  place  the 
fix)ntal  sinuses  are  found,  and  here  constitute  the  vaulting  of  the  forehead, 
nevertheless,  Gall  maintains  that  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  walls  of  the 
sinuses  l}nng  quite  parallel  (?  !),  is  able  to  affect  likewise  the  outer  plate,  and 
to  determine  its  protuberance."  —  P.  61.  The  doubt  and  wonder  are  by  the 
disciple  himself. 

The  second  authority  is  Bartels,  wlose  AnUiropologische  Bemerkungen  ap- 
peared in  1806.  "  In  regard  to  the  important  objection  drawn  from  the  frontal 
sinuses,  GalPs  oral  reply  is  ver}'  conformable  to  nature.  *  Here,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervening  cavity  in  the  bones,  there  is  found  a  parallelism  between 
the  external  and  internal  plates  of  the  cranium."*  —  P.  125. 

Proof  of  the  Fact  —  In  refutation  of  a  fiction  so  ridiculous,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  single  word ;  even  the  phrenologists  now  define  the  sinus  by  **  a  diver- 
gence from  parallelism  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone."  ^ 

It  was  only  in  abandoning  this  one  fiction,  and  from  the  conviction  that  the 
nnus,  when  it  existed,  did  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  observation,  that 
the  phrenologists  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  plurality  of  fictions  of  far  inferior 
efficacy ;  for  what  mattered  it  to  them,  whether  these  cavities  were  indiscover- 
able,  frequent,  and  capacious,  if,  in  effect,  they  interposed  no  obstacle  to  an 
observation  of  the  brain  V 


IL  —  IlfDICATION   OP  THE   SiNUS. 

Fact  —  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  extent  and  existence  of  a  sinus, 
and  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  elevation,  whether  superciliary'  or  glabel- 
lar; either  may  be  present  without  the  other,  and  when  both  are  coexistent 
they  hold  no  reciprocal  proportion  in  dimension  or  figure.  Neither  is  there 
any  form  whatever  of  cranial  development  which  guarantees  either  the  absence 
or  the  presence  of  a  subjacent  cavity. 

To  this  fact  the  phrenologists  are  unanimous  in  opposing  the  following 

Fiction.  —  The  sinus,  when  present,  betrays  its  existence  and  extent  by  an 
irregular  elevation  of  a  peculiar  character,  under  the  appearance  of  a  bony 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  and  is  distingubhed  from  the  regular  forms  under 
which  the  phrenological  organs  are  developed. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  It  is  sufficient  to  adduce  Gall*  and  Spurzheim,* 
followed  by  Combc,^  and  the  phrenologists  in  general.  In  support  of  their 
position,  they  adduce  no  testimony  by  anatomists, — no  evidence  from  nature. 

Proof  of  the  Fact.  —  All  anatomical  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is 
opposed  to  the  fiction,  for  every  anatomist  concurs  in  holding  that  the  sinuses 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  absent ;  whereas  the  crests  or  blisters  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists regard  as  an  index  of  these  cavities,  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  anatomists  have  rashly  connected  the 
extent  of  the  internal  sinus  with  the  extent  of  the  external  elevation.    The 

1  Combe,  System^  p.  82.  3  Phys.  ^n.,  p.  236;  Exam,  qf  Otj^eet.  p.  TV; 

t  Anat  et  Phys.,  t  iv.  p.  43,  et  teq.;  tnd,  In        ^iten.^  p.  116. 
the  same  terms,  Swr  lu  Fonct.  4  fi^xi.,  pp.  21, 85,  808. 
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statement  of  the  fad  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation  of  above  three  hun- 
dred crania ;  and  any  person  who  would  in  like  manner  interrogate  nature, 
will  find  that  the  largest  sinuses  are  frequently  in  those  foreheads  which  present 
no  supen.'iliary  or  glabellar  elevations.  I  may  notice,  that  of  the  fifty  skulls 
whose  phrenological  development  was  marked  under  the  direction  of  Spurz- 
heim,  and  of  which  a  table  is  appended,  the  only  one  head  where  the  frontal 
sinuses  are  noted,  from  the  ridge,  as  present,  is  the  male  cranium  No.  1 9 ;  and 
that  cranium,  it  will  be  seen,  has  sinuses  ^considerably  beneath  even  the  average 
extent 

in. — Freqitenct  of  the  Sinus. 

FacU  —  The  sinuses  are  rarely,  if  ever,  wanting  in  any  healthy  adult  head  of 
either  sex. 

To  this  fact,  the  phrenologists  oppose  the  three  following  inconsistent  fic- 
tions: 

Fiction  I.  —  The  sinuses  are  only  to  be  found  in  some  male  heads,  being  fre- 
qucndy  absent  in  men  until  a  pretty  advanced  age. 

Fiction  II.  —  In  women  the  sinuses  are  rarely  found. 

Fiction  III.  —  The  presence  of  the  sinus  is  abnormal ;  young  and  adult  per- 
sons  have  no  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone  —  the  real  frontal 
sinuses  occurring  only  in  old  persons,  or  after  chronic  insanity. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  I,  —  This  fiction  is  held  in  terms  by  Gall.^  The  other 
phrenologists,  as  we  shall  see,  are  much  further  in  the  wrong.  But  even  for 
this  fiction  they  have  adduced  no  testimony  of  other  observers,  and  detailed  no 
observations  of  their  own. 

Proof  of  the  Fact  in  opposition  to  this  Fiction.  —  All  anatomists  —  there  is  not 
a  single  exception  —  concur  in  maintaining  a  doctrine  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  figment  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  sinuses  are,  even  in  men,  frequently 
or  generally  absent.  Some,  however,  assert  that  the  sinus  in  a  state  of  health 
is  never  wanting ;  while  others  insist  that,  though  very  rarely^  cases  do  occur  in 
which  it  is  actually  deficient. 

Of  the  latter  opinion,  Fallopius*  holds  that  they  are  present  **  in  all  adults," 
except  occasionally  in  the  case  of  simous  foreheads,  an  exception  which  Riola- 
nus'  and  others  have  shown  to  be  false.  Schulze,*  Winslow,*  Buddeus,^  "  that 
they  are  sometimes  absolutely  wanting  in  cases  where  the  cranium  is  spongy  and 
honeycombed**  Palfyn,'  "  that  they  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  absent**  Wit- 
tich,^  **  that  they  are  almost  always  present,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
some  very  rare  cases  they  are  wanting;**  and  Stalpart  Van  der  WeiU  relates, 
that  "  he  had  seen  in  Nuck's  Museum,  preserved  as  a  special  rarity,  a  cranium 
without  a  frontal  sinus.*'  Of  more  recent  authorities,  Hippolite  Cloquet*®  ob- 
serves, **  that  they  are  seldom  wanting;"  and  the  present  Dr.  Monro ^^  found,  in 

1  As  quoted  above.  S  Obs.  Anat.  Sel.,  obs.  1. 

S  Opera.  7  OsX.,  p.  105. 

8  Comtn.  tU  Oss  p.  468.  8  De  Oifactu^  p.  17. 

4  De  Sin.  Oss    Cap.  Acta  P/kyt.  Med,  Leap,  9  Ob$.  Rar.  Cent.  Post,  pars  prior,  obe.  4. 

Qbs.^  vol  i.  obs.  288.  10  Anat.  Deaer.j  seq.  153,  ed.  1824. 

A  Expos.  Anat.  tr.  des  0$s.  &c«.,  Beo.  80.  n  EUm,  of  Anat.  i.  p.  134. 
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forty-five  skulls,  that  "while  three  only  were  without  the  sinus,  in  two  o£  them 
(as  observed  by  Schulze,  Winslow  and  Buddeus)  the  cavity  had  merely  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  a  spongy  bone. 

Of  the  former  opinion,  which  holds  that  the  sinus  is  always  present,  I  need 
only  quote,  instar  omnium^  the  authority  of  Blumenbach,^  whose  illustrious 
reputation  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  associated  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
cranium,  and  who  even  celebrated  his  professional  inauguration  by  a  disserta- 
tion, in  some  respects  the  most  elaborate  we  possess,  on  the  Frontal  Sinuses 
themselves.  This  anatomist  cannot  be  persuaded,  even  on  the  observation  of 
Highmore,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  the  first  Monro,  that  normal  cases  ever  occur 
of  so  improbable  a  defect ;  "  for,**  he  says,  "  independently  of  the  diseases  after- 
wards to  be  considered,  I  can  with  difficulty  admit,  that  healthy  individuals  are 
ever  wholly  destitute  of  the  frontal  sinus ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  distinguished  men  have  not  applied  the  greatest  diligence  and  research.** 
In  this  opinion,  as  observed  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro,^  Blumenbach  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrence  of  Bertin,  Portal,  Sommering,  Caldani,  etc.  Nor 
does  the  fiction  obtain  any  countenance  from  the  authors  whom  Blumenbach 
opposes.  I  have  consulted  them,  and  find  that  they  are  all  of  that  class  of 
anatomists  who  regard  the  absence  of  the  sinus,  though  a  possible,  as  a  rare 
and  memorable  phenomenon.  Highmore'  founds  his  assertion  on  the  single 
case  of  a  female.  Albinus,^  on  his  own  observation,  and  on  that  of  other 
anatomists,  declares  that  **the  sinuses  are  very  rarely  absent"  The  first 
Monro,^  speaking  of  the  infinite  variety  in  size  and  figure,  notices  as  a  remark- 
able occurrence  that  he  had  "  even  seen  cases  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
wanting."  And  Haller^  is  only  able  to  establish  the  exception  on  the  case  of  a 
solitary  cranium. 

My  own  experience  is  soon  stated.  Having  examined  above  three  hundred 
crania  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  point,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
angle  skull  wholly  destitute  of  a  sinus.  In  crania,  which  were  said  to  be 
examples  of  their  absence,  I  found  that  the  sinus  still  existed.  In  some, 
indeed,  I  found  it  only  on  one  side,  and  in  many  not  ascending  to  the  point  of 
the  glabellar  region,  through  which  crania  are  generally  cut  round.  The  only 
instances  of  its  total  deficiency  are,  I  believe,  those  abnormal  cases  in  which, 
as  observed  by  anatomists,  the  original  cavity  has  been  subsequently  occupied 
by  a  pumicose  deposit  Of  this  deposit  the  only  examples  I  met  with  occurred 
in  males. 

AuOioritie^  for  Fiction  II.  — This  fiction  also  is  in  terms  maintained  by  Gall.' 
Keither  he  nor  any  other  phrenologist  has  adduced  any  proof  of  this  paradox ; 
nor  is  there,  I  believe,  to  be  found  a  single  authority  for  its  support  ,*  while  its 
refutation  is  involved  in  the  refutation  already  given  to  fiction  I.  Nannoni,* 
indeed,  says  —  "the  opinion  of  Fallopius  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  ofien 
wanting  in  women,  is  refuted  by  observation;"  but  Fallopius  says  nothing  of 
the  sort    It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 


1  De  Sin.  Front. ^  p.  6. 
8  £Z»?f.,  vol.  i.  p  133. 

3  Dug.  Amu.  lib  iii.  0. 4. 

4  Annot.  Aead.,  lib.  i.  0. 11,  et  Tab.  Oat. 


5  Osteol.  par  Shu^  p.  64. 

6  Eletn.  Phys.  y.  p.  188. 

7  As  above. 

8  Xhutato  dt  Anatomia,  1788,  p.  66. 
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wliich  worms,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  sinus,  have  occurred  in  females. 
This  is  noticed  by  Salzmann  and  Honold.^ 

My  own  observations,  extending,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  above  three  hun- 
dred crania,  confirm  fhe  doctrine  of  all  anatomists,  that  in  either  sex,  the 
absence  of  this  cavity  is  a  rare  and  abnormal  phenomenon,  if  not  an  erroneous 
assertion.  I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists,^  that  the 
sinuses  are  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  too  hasty 
an  induction ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  all  I  have  observed,  that  pro- 
portionally to  the  less  size  of  the  female  cranium,  they  will  be  found  equally 
extensive  with  the  male. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  III, —  This  fiction  was  maintained  by  Spurzheim  while 
in  this  country,  from  one  of  whose  publications'  it  is  extracted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  highest  flights  of  phrenological  fancy.  Nor  has  it  failed  of  exciting 
emulation  in  the  sect  "  While  a  man,"  says  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,*  *'  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  healthy,  and  manifests  the  faculties  of  the  frontal  organs, 
such  a  cavity  very  seldom  exists  **(!)**♦♦♦"  "We  have  examined  a  great 
MANY  skulls,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  one  having  the  sinus,  that  could  be 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  person  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  mind."  (!!)  Did 
Sir  George  ever  see  any  skull  which  belonged  to  any  "  person  in  the  vigor  of 
life  and  mind  "  without  a  sinus  ?  Did  he  ever  see  any  adult  skull  of  any  per- 
son whatever  in  which  such  a  cavity  was  not  to  be  found  ? 

Proof  of  the  Fact,  in  opposition  to  this  Fiction.  —  This  fiction  deserves  no 
special  answer.     It  is  already  more  than  sufficiently  refuted  under  the  first. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  doctrine  that  the  frontal  sinuses  wax  large  in  old  age  is 
stated  in  many  anatomical  works.  I  find  it  as  far  back  as  those  of  Vidus 
Yidius  and  Fallopius,  but  I  find  no  ground  for  such  a  statement  in  nature. 
This  I  assert  on  a  comparative  examination  of  some  thirty  aged  skulls.  In 
fact,  about  the  smallest  frontal  sinus  that  I  ever  saw,  was  in  the  head  of  a 
woman  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  her  hundred  and  first  year.  (See  also 
the  appended  Table.)  I  take  this  indeed  for  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
anatomical  authors  have  blindly  copied  each  other ;  so  that  what  originates  in 
a  blunder  or  a  rash  induction,  ends  in  having,  to  appearance,  almost  catholic 
authority  in  its  favor.  A  curious  instance  of  this  scquacity  occurs  to  me.  The 
common  fowl  has  an  encephalos,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  about  as  one  to  five 
hundred  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  brain  less,  by  relation  to  its  body,  than  almost  any 
other  bird  or  beast  Pozzi  (Puetos),  in  a  small  table  which  he  published,  gave 
the  proportion  of  the  encephalos  of  the  cock  to  its  body,  by  a  blunder,  at  about 
half  its  amount ;  that  is,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Haller,  copying 
Pozzi's  observation,  dropt  the  cipher,  and  records  in  his  table,  the  brain  of  the 
common  fowl  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  body  of  one  to  twenty-five.  This 
double  error  was  shortly  copied  by  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and,  as  I  have  myself 
noticed,  by- some  twenty  other  physiologists;  so  that,  at  the  present  moment, to 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  conmion  fowl  having  a  brain  more  than  double  the  size 
of  the  human,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  would  be  to  maintain  a  paradox  coun- 

1  De    Verm,  «.   Nar  Exeuti.     (Haller,  Disp.  8  Answer  to  Objeetioru  agtuntt  tke  Doetrims 
Med.  Prnrt.  i.  n.  25)  of  GaUy  etc  ,  p.  79. 

2  Instar  omnium,  v.  Shimmering,  De  JP.  C.  H.  4  Utustrationi,  p.  228. 
i.  eeo  62. 
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ter  to  the  whole  stream  of  scientific  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  laiTger  the 
sinus  the  older  the  skull,  stands,  I  believe,  on  no  better  footing.  Indeed,  the 
general  opiuion,  that  the  brain  contracts  in  the  decline  of  life,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  doubtful,  as  I  may  take  another  opportunity  of  showing. 

As  to  the  effect  of  chronic  insanity  in  amplifying  the  sinuses,  I  am  a  skeptic ; 
for  I  have  seen  no  such  effect  in  the  crania  of  madmen  which  I  have  ins{>ected. 
At  all  events,  admitting  the  phrenological  fancy,  it  could  have  no  influence  on 
the  question,  for  the  statistics  of  insanity  show,  that  there  could  not  be  above 
one  cranium  in  four  hundred  where  madness  could  have  exerted  any  eflect. 


rV.  —  EZTBITT  OF  THE   SlNITS. 

Fact.  —  While  the  nnus  is  always  regularly  present,  it,  however,  variet 
appreciably  in  its  extent  For  whilst,  on  the  average,  it  affects  six  or  seven 
organs,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  be  confined  to  one  or 
extended  to  some  seventeen  of  these. 

This  fact  is  counter  to  three  phrenological  fictions : 

Fiction  L  —  The  frontal  sinus  is  a  small  cavity. 

Fiction  IL  —  The  frontal  sinus,  when  present,  affects  only  the  organ  of 
)ocarity. 

Fiction  III,  —  When  the  sinus  does  exist,  it  only  extends  an  obstacle  over 
two  organs  (Size  and  Lower  Individuality),  or  at  most,  partially  affects  a 
third  (Locality). 

Autfiorities  for  Fiction  L — Mr.  Combe  ^  maintains  this  fiction,  that  the  frontal 
sinus  "  is  a  small  cavity." 

Authorities  for  Fiction  IL  —  Gall*  contemplates  and  speaks  of  the  sihus  as 
only  affecting  locality ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Spurzheim,  in  his  earlier 
English  worics.^ 

Authorities  for  Fiction  III.  —  This  fiction  is  that  into  which  Spurzheim  modi- 
fied his  previous  paradoxes,  when,  in  1825,  he  published  his  **  Phrenology."^ 
Mr.  Combe  allows  that  the  sinus,  in  ordinary  cases,  extends  over  locality-,  as 
well  as  over  size  and  lower  individuality. 

All  these  fictions  are,  however,  sufficiently  disproved  at  once  by  the  follow- 
ing 

Proof  of  the  Fact.  —  The  phrenologists  term  the  sinus  (when  they  allow  it 
being)  "  a  small  cavity.**  Compare  this  with  the  description  given  by  impar- 
tial anatomists  of  these  caverns.  Vidus  Vidius*  characterizes  them  by  "  spatium 
non  parvum ;  **  Banhinus^  styles  them  **  cavitates  insignes ;  **  Spigelius,'  "  caver- 
nsB  satis  amplai ;  **  Laurentius,*  "  sinus  amplissimi;  **  Bartholinus,*  *'  cavitates 
amplissimce;**  Petit,*®  "^roiufo  cavity  irreguliferes;"  Sabatier,'*  <<  cavity /oi^ex 


1  Sifstemy  p.  82. 
t  As  quoted  above. 

3  Phys.  Syst.y  p.  288,  and 
79. 

4  P.  116. 

fi  Anat.  lib.  ii.  e.  2. 


6  Anai.  lib.  m.  e.  6. 
r  Dt  Faiir,  lib.  ii.  e.  &. 
of  Otsf.p.        8  Hist.  Anat.  Ub.  ii.  o.  9v 

9  Anat.  lib.  ir.,  c  (L 

10  PalfymAM.eh.i  p.G2. 

11  Anat. 
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et  profondes ;**  Sdmmering,^  ''cava  ampla;**  Monro,  primusj*  ^ great  cavi- 
ties ; "  and  his  grandson,^  **  large  cavities." 

The  phrenologists  further  assert,  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  frontal  sinus 
covers  only  two  petty  organs  and  a  half;  that  is,  extends  only  a  few  lines 
beyond  the  root  of  the  nose/  But  what  teaoh  the  anatomists  ?  *^  The  frontal 
sinuses,"  says  Portal,*  "  are  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  believed." 
"  In  general,**  says  Professor  AValther,^  **  the  sinuses  ascend  in  height  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  Jrontal  bone."  Patissier^  observes,  that  **  their  extent 
varies  to  infinity,  is  sometimes  stretched  upwards  to  the  frontal  protuberances, 
and  to  the  sides,  as  £Eir  as  the  external  orbitar  apophyses,  as  is  seen  in  many 
crania  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine."  Bichat^  delivers  the 
same  doctrine  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  which,  contradicted  by  none,  is  main- 
tained by  Albinus,*  Haller,*  Buddeus,^  Monro  primus}^  and  tertius}^  Blumen- 
bach,^^  Scinunering,^*  Fife,^  Cloquet,^  Velpeau,^^  —  and,  in  a  word,  by  every 
osteologist;  for  all  represent  these  cavities  as  endless  in  their  varieties,  and 
extending  not  unfrequently  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyebrow,  and  even  to 
the  parietal  bones.  To  finish  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  last  and  best 
observers:  "In  relation,"  says  Voigtel,**  "to  their  abnormal  greatness  or 
smallness,  the  differences,  in  this  respect,  whether  in  one  subject  as  compared 
with  another,  or  in  one  sinus  in  relation  to  the  opposite  of  the  same  skull,  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  they  vary  almost  in  every  cranium.  They  are 
found  so  small,  that  their  depth,  measured  fix>m  before  backwards,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  line ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  space  of  from  four,  five,  to  six 
lines  (t.  6.  half  an  inch),  is  found  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  variations  of  these  cavities,  in  relation  to  their 
height,  as  they  frequently  rise  from  the  trifling  height  of  four  lines  to  an  inch 
at  the  glabella."  M.  Yelpeau,  speaking  of  this  great  and  indeterminable  ex- 
tent of  the  sinus,  adds :  "  this  disposition  must  prevent  us  from  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  volume  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  by  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium ; " —  an  observation  sufficiently  obvious  in  relation  to  Phrenology,  and 
previously  made  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro.^^ 

On  the  sinus  and  its  extent,  two  anatomists  only,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
given  an  articulate  account  of  their  inductions  —  Schulze,  and  the  present  Dr. 
Monro. 

The  former,*  who  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  On  the  Cavities  or  Sinuses  of  the 
Cranial  Bones,  examined  only  ten  skulls,  and  does  not  detail  the  dimensions  of 
each  several  sinus.  Afler  describing  ^ese  cavities,  which  he  says  "  plerisque 
hominibus  formantur,"  he  adds,  that  "  when  of  a  middling  size  they  hardly 
extend  towards  the  temples  beyond  the  centre  of  the  eye,  where  the  orbital 


I  De  Fab.  i.  sec.  85. 

5  Osteol  par  Sue,  p.  64. 
8  Elements. 

4  Anai.  Med.  i.  pp.  102,  288. 

6  Abh.  V.  trokn,  Kn.,  p.  183. 

6  Diet,  des  Se.  Med.,  t.  51,  p.  872. 

7  Anat.  Dese.,  c.  p.  102. 

8  Annot.  Acad.,  lib.  i.  0.  ii.  ( ?) 
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10  Obs.  Anat.,  see.  8. 
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yaalt  is  highest ;  and  if  you  measure  their  height,  from  the  insertion  of  the 
nasal  bones,  you  will  find  it  equal  to  an  inch.  Such  is  the  condition  of  this 
cavity  when  moderate.  That  there  are  sinuses  far  greater,  was  taught  me  by 
another  inspection  of  a  cranium.  In  this  case,  the  vacuity  on  the  right  did  not 
pass  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  but  that  on  the  led  stretched  so  far  that  it  only 
ended  over  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  forming  a  cavity  of  at  least  two 
inches  in  breadth.  Its  depth  was  such  as  easily  to  admit  the  least  joint  of  the 
middle  finger.  Its  height,  measured  fix>m  the  root  of  the  nose  on  the  left  nde, 
exceeded  two  inches,  on  the  right  it  was  a  little  less ;  the  left  sinus  was,  how- 
ever, shallower  than  the  right  On  the  left  side  I  have  said  the  cavity  termin- 
ated over  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit  From  this  place,  a  bony  wall  ran 
towards  the  middle  of  the  crista  GaUl,  and  thus  separated  the  sinus  into  a  pos- 
terior and  an  anterior  cavity.  The  posterior  extended  so  far  towards  the  tem- 
ples, that  it  reached  the  place  where  the  frontal  and  sincipetal  bones  and  the 
processes  of  the  sphenoidal  meet.  It  covered  the  whole  arch  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  all  was  here  seen  hollow,"  etc. 

After  describing  sundry  appearances  which  the  sinuses  exhibited  in  another 
skull,  he  observes :  "  It  was  my  fortune  to  see  and  to  obtain  possession  of  (me 
cranium  in  which  of  neither  of  the  ftx>ntal  nor  the  sphenoidal  cavities  was  there 
any  vestige  whatsoever.  In  this  specimen  the  bones  in  which  these  vacuities 
are  situated  were  thicker  than  usual,  and  more  cavernous ; "  an  observatioUy 
as  we  have  seen,  made  by  other  anatomists.  However  subversive  of  the  phre- 
nological statement,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  Schulze  has  understated  the  usual 
extent  of  the  impediment 

Dr.  Monro,^  after  mentioning  that  there  **  were  forty-five  crania  of  adults  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  cut  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  different  sizes  and  forms 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,"  says :  **  I  measured  the  breadth  or  distance  across  the 
forehead ;  the  height  or  distance  upwards  from  the  transverse  suture,  where  it 
divides  the  frontal  bones  and  bones  of  the  nose ;  and  also  the  depth  of  the 
frontal  sinuses;  in  nine  different  skulls  in  which  these  sinuses  were  lai^" 
Omitting  the  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  these  crania  the  average  is  as 
follows :  —  Breadth^  within  a  trifle  of  three  inches ;  height,  one  inch  and  Jive- 
tenths  ;  depth,  above  one  inch.  Here  the  depth  seems  not  merely  the  distance 
between  the  external  and  internal  tables,  but  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
.glabella  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus.  These  nine  crania  thus  yield  an 
average,  little  larger  than  an  indifferent  induction  ;  and  though  the  sinuses  are 
stated  to  have  been  large,  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  selected  by  Dr. 
Monro,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  ^at  circumstance,  as  because  they  were 
so  cut  as  to  afford  the  means  of  measuring  the  cavity  in  its  tliree  dimensions. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  was  permitted  to  exam- 
ine all  the  crania  in  the  public  anatomical  museum,  find  in  the  private  collection 
of  the  Professor ;  many  were,  for  the  first  time,  laid  open  for  my  inspection. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  institute  an  impartial  induction.  A  random  measure- 
ment of  above  thirty  perfect  crania  (laying  aside  three  skulls  of  old  persons,  in 
which  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  pumicose 
deposit)  gave  the  following  average  result :  breadth,  two  inches  four-tenths ; 

I  UcmcnK,  i.,  p.  ISA. 
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height,  one  inch  and  nearly  five-tenths ;  depth  (taken  like  Dr.  Monro),  rather 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  What  in  this  induction  was  probablj  acci- 
dental, the  sinuses  of  the  female  crania  exhibited  an  average,  in  all  the  three 
dimensions,  almost  absolutely  equal  to  that  of  the  male.  The  relative  size  was 
consequently  greater. 

Before  the  sinuses  of  the  fifty  crania  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  collection  (of 
which  I  am  immediately  to  speak)  were,  with  the  sanction  of  Professor  Jame- 
son, laid  open  upon  one  side,  I  had  measured  their  three  dimensions  by  the 
probe.  This  certainly  could  not  ascertain  their  full  extent,  as,  among  other 
impediments,  the  probe  is  arrested  by  the  septa,  which  so  frequently  subdivide 
each  sinus  into  lesser  chambers;  but  the  labor  was  not  to  be  undergone  a  sec- 
ond time,  especially  as  the  proportional  extent  of  these  cavities  is  by  relation 
to  the  phrenological  organs  articulately  exhibited  in  the  table.  As  it  was,  the 
average  obtained  by  the  probe  is  as  follows:  —  In  the  thirty-six  male  crania 
(one  could  not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  two  inches  and 
nearly  four-tenths;  the  height,  one  inch  and  nearly  three-tenths;  the  depth, 
rather  more  than  one  inch.  In  the  twelve  female  crania  (here,  also,  one  could 
not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  one  inch,  and  rather  more 
than  nine-tenths;  the  height,  nearly  one  inch;  the  depth,  within  a  trifle  of 
nine-tenths. 

I  should  notice  that  in  all  these  measurements,  the  thickness  of  the  external 
plate  is  included  in  the  depth. 

So  true  is  the  observation  of  Portal,  that  the  ^^Jronial  sinuses  tire  much  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  believed," 

The  collection  of  fifly  crania,  of  which  the  average  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
has  been  given  above,  and  of  which  a  detailed  table  of  the  impediment  inter- 
posed by  these  cavities  to  phrenological  observation  now  follows,  was  sent  by 
M.  Boyer,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  (probably  by  mistake)  to  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh ;  the  skulls,  taken  from  the  catacombs 
of  Paris,  having,  under  Dr.  Spurzheim's  inspection,  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  various  phrenological  organs,  which  development  is 
diligently  marked  on  the  several  crania. 

Thus,  though  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  afford  a  greatly  more  extensive  table, 
the  table  of  these  fifly  crania  is,  for  the  present  purpose,  sufficient.    For — 

1^,  They  constitute  a  complete  and  definite  collection ; 

2^,  A  collection  authoritative  in  all  points  against  the  phrenologists ; 

8°,  One  to  which  it  can  be  objected  by  none,  that  it  affords  only  a  selected 
or  partial  induction  in  a  question  touching  the  frontal  sinus ; 

4°,  It  is  a  collection  patent  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  world ; 

5°,  In  all  the  skulls  a  sinus  has  on  one  side  been  laid  open  to  its  full  extent ; 
the  capacity  of  both  is  thus  easily  ascertained ;  and,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
«ze  of  the  cavity,  the  thickness  and  salience  of  the  external  frontal  table 
remains  apparent. 

Table  exhibiting  the  variable  extent  and  unappreciable  impediment,  in  a 
phrenological  relation,  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses ;  in  a  collection  of  fifly  crania, 
selected,  and  their  development  marked,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spurzheim : 
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In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  observed  — 

In  the  first  place,  that,  as  already  noticed,  while  the  developments  of  all  the 
crania  have  been  carefully  marked,  the  presence  of  the  frontal  sinuses  has 
been  signalized  only  in  one  skull  (the  male  No.  19,  xiv.),  in  which  they  are, 
however,  greatly  below  even  the  average. 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  varies  indeterminably  from 
an  affection  of  one  to  an  affection  of  sixteen  organs. 

In  the  third  place,  in  this  induction  of  thirty-seven  male  and  thirteen  female 
crania,  the  average  proportional  extent  of  the  sinuses  is  somewhat  less  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  skulls ;  the  sinus  in  the  former  covering  4.4,  and  affect- 
ing 1.2  organs ;  in  the  latter  covering  5,  and  affecting  2.1  organs.  This  induc- 
tion is,  however,  too  limited,  more  especially  in  the  female  crania,  to  afford  a 
determination  of  the  point,  even  were  it  not  at  var&nce  with  other  and  more 
extensive  observations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  male  crania  exhibit  at  once  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  sinuses.  The  largest  male  sinus  covers  12,  and  affects  4 ;  while  the 
largest  female  sinus  covers  7,  and  affects  3  organs ;  whereas,  while  the  smallest 
male  sinus  affects  only  1,  the  smallest  female  sinus  covers  2  organs. 

In  the  fifth  place,  so  far  from  supporting  the  phrenological  assertion  that  the 
sinuses  are  only  found,  or  only  found  in  size,  in  the  crania  of  the  old,  this  their 
collection  tends  to  prove  the  very  reverse ;  for  here  we  find  about  the  smallest 
sinuses  in  the  oldest  heads. 


m.    PERCEPTION.— FRAGMENTS.— (See  p.  286.) 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mb.  Stbwabt.    On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855. — Ed.) 

There  are  three  considerations  which  seem  to  have  been  principally  effec- 
tive in  promoting  the  theory  of  a  Mediate  or  Representative  Perception,  and 
by  perception  is  meant  the  apprehension,  through  sense,  of  external  things. 
These  might  operate  severally  or  together. 

The  first  is,  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  render  possible  the  percep- 
tion of  distant  objects.  It  was  taken  as  granted  that  certain  material  realities, 
(as  a  sun,  stars,  etc.),  not  immediately  present  to  sense,  were  cognized  in  a  per- 
ceptive act  These  realities  could  not  be  known  immediately,  or  in  themselves, 
unless  known  as  they  existed ;  and  they  existed  only  as  they  existed  in  their 
place  in  space.  If,  therefore,  the  perceptive  mind  did  not  sally  out  to  them, 
(which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  theorists,  was  scouted  as  an  impos- 
sible hypothesis),  an  immediate  perception  behooved  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
sensitive  cognition  we  have  of  them  must  be  vicarious ;  that  is,  not  of  the  real- 
ities themselves,  as  present  to  our  organs,  and  presented  to  apprehension,  but 
of  something  different  from  the  realities  eternally  existing,  through  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  mediately  represented.  Various  theories  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  mediate  or  vicarious  object  may  be  entertained ;  but  these  may  be  over- 
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passed.     This  first  consideration  alone  was  principally  effectual  among  materi- 
alists :  on  them  the  second  had  no  influence. 

A  second  consideration  was  the  opposite  and  apparently  inconsistent  nature 
of  the  object  and  subject  of  cognition ;  for  here  the  reality  to  be  known  is  ma- 
terial, whereas  the  mind  knowing  is  immaterial ;  while  it  was  long  generally 
believed,  that  what  is  known  must  be  of  an  analogous  essence  (the  same  or 
similar)  to  what  knows.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  that  the  immaterial,  unextended  mind  could  apprehend  in  itself,  as 
extended,  a  material  reality.  To  explain  the  fact  of  sensitive  perception,  it 
was  therefore  supposed  requisite  to  attenuate  —  to  immaterialize  the  inunediate 
object  of  perception,  by  dividing  the  object  known  from  the  reality  existing. 
Perception  thus  became  ^  vicarious  or  mediate  cognition,  in  which  the  cor- 
poreal was  said  to  be  represented  by  the  incorporeal 


Perception — Positive  Hebitlt. 

9 

1.  We  perceive  only  through  the  senses. 

2.  The  senses  are  corporeal  instruments,  — parts  of  our  bodily  oi^ganism. 

S.  We  are,  therefore,  percipient  only  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  body.  In 
other  words,  material  and  external  things  are  to  us  only  not  as  zero,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  their  relation  with  the  material  oi^gan 
which  it  animates,  and  with  which  it  is  united. 

4.  An  external  existence,  and  an  organ  of  sense,  as  both  material,  can  stand 
in  relation  only  according  to  the  laws  of  matter.  According  to  these  laws, 
things  related)  —  connected,  must  act  and  be  acted  on ;  but  a  thing  can  act 
only  where  it  is.  Therefore  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  percipient  organ, 
must  meet  in  place,  —  must  be  contiguous.  The  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
is  a  complete  simplification  of  the  theory  of  perception,  and  a  return  to  the 
most  ancient  speculation  on  the  point  All  sensible  cognition  is,  in  a  certain 
acceptation,  reduced  to  Touch,  and  this  is  the  very  conclusion  maintained  by 
the  venerable  authority  of  Democritus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  erroneous,  in  the  first  place,  to  affirm  that 
we  are  percipient  of  distant,  etc.,  objects. 

It  is  erroneous,  in  the  second  place,  to  say  that  we  perceive  external  things 
in  themselves,  in  the  signification  that  we  perceive  them  as  existing  in  their 
own  nature,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  living  organ.  The  real,  the  total,  the 
only  object  perceived  has,  as  a  relative,  two  phases.  It  may  be  described  either 
as  the  idiopathic  affection  of  the  sense  (t.  e.  the  sense  in  relation  to  an  external 
reality),  or  as  the  quality  of  a  thing  actually  determining  such  or  such  an 
affection  of  the  sentient  organ  (t.  e,  an  external  reality  in  correlation  to  the 
sense). 

A  corollary  of  the  same  doctrine  is,  that  what  have  been  denominated  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  body,  are  only  perceived  through  the  Secondary ;  in  fact. 
Perception  Proper  cannot  be  realized  except  through  Sensation  Proper.  But 
synchronous. 

The  object  of  perception  is  an  affection,  not  of  the  mind  as  apart  from  body. 
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not  of  the  body  as  apart  from  mind,  but  of  the  composite  formed  by  union  of 
the  two ;  that  is,  of  the  animated  or  living  organism  (Aristotle). 

In  the  process  of  perception  there  is  required  both  an  act  of  the  conscious 
mind  and  a  passion  of  the  affected  body ;  the  one  without  the  other  is  null. 
Galen  has,  therefore,  well  said,  **  Sensitive  perception  is  not  a  mere  passive  or 
affective  change,  but  the  discrimination  of  an  affective  change."  *  (Aristotle, — 
judgment) 

Perception  supposes  Consciousness,  and  Consciousness  supposes  Memory 
and  Judgment ;  for,  abstract  Consciousness,  and  there  is  no  Perception ;  ab- 
stract Memory,  or  Judgment,  and  Consciousness  is  abolished.  (Hobbes,  — 
Memory;  Aristotle, — Judgment  of  Sense.)  Memory,  Recollection;  for 
change  is  necessary  to  Consciousness,  and  change  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
through  the  faculty  of  Remembrance.  Hobbes  has,  therefore,  truly  said  of 
Perception,  —  "  Sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  recident"  >  But 
there  could  be  no  discriminative  apprehension,  supposing  always  memory  with- 
out an  act  whereby  difference  was  affirmed,  or  sameness  denied;  that  is, 
without  an  act  of  Judgment  Aristotle^  is,  therefore,  right  in  making  Per- 
ception a  Judgment. 


IV.    LAWS  OF  THOUGHT.— (See  p.  627.) 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn,  1855. —  Ed.) 

The  doctrine  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Contradictories  (i^lotfia  t^j  iLm^dffws), 
that  Affirmation  or  Negation  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  whilst  Affirmation  and 
Negation  are  incompatible,  is  developed  into  three  sides  or  phases,  each  of 
which  implies  both  the  others,  —  phases  which  may  obtain,  and  actually  have 
received,  severally,  the  name  of  Law,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  Neglecting  the 
historical  order  in  which  these  were  scientifically  named  and  articulately 
developed,  they  are : 

1°,  The  Law,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  of  Identity,  which,  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  immediately  or  directly  enjoins  the  affirmation  of  it  with  itself,  and  medi- 
ately or  indirectly  prohibits  its  negation :  (.1  is  A.) 

2°,  Tlie  Law,  etc.,  of  Contradiction  (properly  Non-contradiction),  which,  in 
regard  to  contradictories,  explicitly  enjoining  their  reciprocal  negation,  implic- 
itly prohibits  their  reciprocal  affirmation :  {A  is  not  Not-A.)  In  other  words, 
contradictories  are  thought  as  existences  incompatible  at  the  same  time,  —  as  at 
once  mutually  exclusive. 

8°,  Tlie  Law,  etc.,  of  Excluded  Middle  or  Third,  which  declares  that,  whilst 
contradictories  are  only  two,  everything,  if  explicitly  thought,  must  be  thought 
as  of  these  either  the  one  or  the  other :  (A  is  either  B  or  Not-B.)  In  different 
terms :  —  Affirmation  and  negation  of  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  respect,  have 
no  conceivable  medium;  whilst  anything  actually  may,  and  virtually  must,  be 

1  See  ReitPi  Works,  p.  878.  — Ed.  «  See  Ibid.— Ed,  «  See  Aitf.— Ed. 
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either  affirmed  or  denied  of  anything.  In  other  words :  —  Every  predicate  is 
true  or  false  of  every  subject ;  or,  contradictories  are  thought  as  incompossiUe, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  or  the  other  as  necessary.  The  argument  fixxn 
Contradiction  is  omnipotent  within  its  sphere,  but  that  sphere  is  narrow.  Il 
has  the  following  limitations: 

1*^,  It  is  negative,  not  positive ;  it  may  refute,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  estab- 
lish. It  may  show  what  is  not,  but  never  of  itself,  what  is.  It  is  exclusively 
Lo<ri('al  or  Formal,  not  Metaphysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds  on  a  necessity  of 
thou<;ht,  but  never  issues  in  an  Ontology  or  knowledge  of  existence. 

2^,  It  is  dependent;  to  act  it  presupposes  a  counter-prc^xwdon  to  act  from. 

3^,  It  is  explicative^  not  ampliative;  it  analyzes  what  is  given,  but  does 
not  originate  information,  or  add  anything,  through  itself,  to  our  stock  of 
knowledjre. 

4°,  But,  what  is  its  principal  defect,  it  is  partial,  not  thorough-going.  It 
leaves  many  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  knowledge  out  of  its  deter- 
mination ;  and  is,  therefore,  all  too  narrow  in  its  application  as  a  universal 
criterion  or  instrument  of  judgment.  For  were  we  lefl,  in  our  reasonings,  to  a 
dependence  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  we  should  be  unable  compe* 
tently  to  attempt  any  argument  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  questions.  For  there  are  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  where  the  solution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  counter,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  are  we  able  to  conceive  as  possible,  but  of  which,  by  the  very  conditions 
of  thought,  we  are  compelled  to  ac^knowledge  that  the  one  or  the  other  cannot 
but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
argument  from  Common  Sense  becomes  principally  useful. 

The  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  rather  of  Non-contradiction,  appears  in 
two  forms,  and  each  of  these  has  a  different  application. 

In  the  first  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Logical  application),  it  declares 
that,  of  Contradictories,  two  only  are  possible  in  thought;  and  that  of  these 
alternatives  the  one  or  the  other,  exclusively,  is  thought  as  necessarily  true. 
This  phasis  of  the  law  is  unilateral ;  for  it  is  with  a  consciousness  or  cognition 
that  the  one  contradictory  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  contradictory  nec- 
essarily false.  This  one  logical  phasis  of  the  law  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
fully  developed. 

In  the  second  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Psychological  application), 
while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  one 
must,  be,  still  bilaterally  admits  that  we  may  be  unable  po^tively  to  think  the 
possibility  of  either  alternative.  This,  the  psychological  phasis  of  the  law,  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  neglected.  Thus,  Existence 
we  cannot  but  think,  —  cannot  but  attribute  in  thought ;  nevertheless  we  can 
actually  conceive  neither  of  these  contradictory  alternatives,  —  the  absolute 
commencement,  the  infinite  non-commencement,  of  being.  As  it  is  with  Exist- 
ence, so  is  it  with  Time.  We  cannot  think  time  beginning;  we  cannot  think 
time  not  beginning.  So  also  with  Space,  We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  exist- 
ence out  of  space ;  yet  we  are  equally  unable  to  compass  the  notion  of  illimit- 
able or  infinite  space.     Our  capacity  of  thought  is  thus  peremptorily  proved 
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incompetent  to  what  we  necessarily  think  about;  for,  whilst  what  we  think 
aboat  must  be  thought  to  £xist,  —  to  exist  in  Time,  —  to  exist  in  Space,  —  we 
are  unable  to  realize  the  counter-notionn  of  Existence  commencing  or  not  com- 
mencing, whether  in  Time  or  in  Space.  And  thus,  whilst  Existence,  Time, 
and  Space,  are  th^  indispensable  conditions,  forms,  or  categories  of  actual 
thought,  still  are  we  unable  to  conceive  either  of  the  counteisiltematives,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  exist.  These  and  such 
like  impotencies  of  positive  thought  have,  however,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
strangely  overlooked. 


V.    THE  CONDITIONED. 

(a.)    Kant's  Analysis  of  Judgments.  —  (See  page  532.) 

(Fragment  from  Early  Papers,  probably  before  1836. — Ed.) 

Kant  analyzed  judgments  (a  priori)  into  analytic  or  identical  [or  explicative"], 
and  synthetical^  or  [amplicUive^  nonrddenticaT].  Great  fame  fh)m  this.  But  he 
omitted  a  third  kind, — those  that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  form  by  a  law  of 
its  nature,  but  which  can  neither  be  reduced  to  analytic  judgments,  because 
they  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  law  of  Contradiction,  nor  to  synthetical, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  a  positive  power  of  mind,  but  only 
arise  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the  contrary. 

In  Analytic  judgments  —  (principle  of  contradiction)  —  we  conceive  the  one 
alternative  as  necessary,  and  the  other  as  impossible.  In  Synthetic  judgments, 
we  conceive  the  affirmative  as  necessary,  but  not  [its  negation  as  self-contra- 
dictory]. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  synthetic  of  two  kinds  —  a  positive  and 
negative  ?  Had  Kant  tried  whether  his  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  were  jjos- 
itive  or  negative,  he  would  have  reached  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  which 
would  have  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  his  Critique,  —  simplified,  abolished 
the  distinction  of  Verstand  and  Vernunftj  which  only  positive  and  negative,  (at 
least  as  a  faculty  conceiving  the  Unconditioned,  and  left  it  only,  as  with 
Jaoobi,  the  NoGy,  the  locus  principiorum^ —  the  faculty, — revelation,  of  the  prim- 
itive facts  or  faiths  of  consciousness,  —  the  Conunon  Sense  of  Reid),  the  dis- 
tinction of  Begriffe  and  Ideen^  and  have  reduced  his  whole  Categories  and 
Ideas  to  the  category  of  the  Conditioned  and  its  subordinates. 

(1853,  November).  —  There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which  we  must 
distinguish  in  philosophical  speculation  touching  the  Necessary. 

In  tlie  first,  which  we  may  call  the  Aristotelic  or  Platonico-Aristotelic,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded,  if  not  exclusively,  principally  and  primarily,  in  an 
objective  relation; — at  least  the  objective  and  subjective  were  not  discrimin- 
ated; and  it  was  defined  that  of  which  the  existence  of  the  opposite, — con- 
trary,— is  impossible — what  could  not  but  be. 

86 
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In  the  second,  which  we  may  call  the  Lelbnitzian  or  Leibnitzio-Kandan,  the 
Necessaiy  was  regarded  primarily  in  a  subjective  respect,  and  it  was  defined 
that  of  which  the  thought  of  the  opposite,  —  contrary,  —  is  impossible  —  what 
we  cannot  but  think.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  we  cannot  think 
cannot  be,  and  what  we  must  think,  must  be ;  and  from  hence  there  was  also 
inferred,  without  qualification,  that  this  subjective  necessity  affords  the  dis- 
criminating criterion  of  our  native  or  a  priori  cognitions,  —  notions  and  judg- 
ments. 

But  a  third  discrimination  was  requisite ;  for  the  necessity  of  thought  be- 
hooved to  be  again  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  —  (See  Discussions^  2d  edit. 
Addenda.) 

(b)  Contradictions  proving  the  Psychological  Theory  of  the   Con- 
ditioned.—  (July  1852.) 

1.  Finite  cannot  comprehend,  contain  the  Infinite. — Yet  an  inch  or  minute, 
flay,  are  finites,  and  are  divisible  ad  infinitum,  that  is,  their  terminated  division 
incogitable. 

2.  Infinite  cannot  be  terminated  or  begun.  —  Yet  eternity  ab  ante  ends  now; 
and  eternity  a  post  begins  now.  —  So  apply  to  Space. 

S.  There  cannot  be  two  infinite  maxima.  —  Yet  eternity  ab  ante  and  a  post 
are  two  infinite  maxima  of  time. 

4.  Infinite  maximum  if  cut  into  two,  the  halves  cannot  be  each  infinite,  for 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  infinite,  and  thus  they  could  not  be  parts;  nor 
finite,  for  thus  two  finite  halves  would  make  an  infinite  whole. 

quantities 

5.  What  contiu'ns  infinite  extensions,  proteusions,  intensions,  cannot  be 
passed  through,  —  come  to  an  end.  An  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree  contains 
these ;  ergo,  etc.  Take  a  minute.  This  contains  an  infinitude  of  protended 
quantities,  which  must  follow  one  after  another ;  but  an  infinite  series  of  suc- 
cessive protensions  can,  ex  termino,  never  be  ended ;  ergo,  etc. 

6.  An  infinite  maximum  cannot  but  be  all  inclusive.  Time  ab  ante  and  a 
post  infinite  and  exclusive  of  each  other;  ergo. 

7.  An  infinite  number  of  quantities  must  make  up  either  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  whole.  I.  The  former.  —  But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  contain  each 
an  infinite  number  of  quantities ;  therefore^  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  de^n'ee,  are 
each  infinite  wholes;  which  is  absurd.  II.  The  latter.  —  An  infinite  number 
of  quantities  would  thus  make  up  a  finite  quantity ;  which  is  equally  absurd. 

8.  If  we  take  a  finite  quantity  (as  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree),  it  would 
appear  equally  that  there  are,  and  that  there  are  not,  an  equal  number  of 
quantities  between  these  and  a  greatest,  and  between  these  and  a  least^ 

9.  An  absolutely  quickest  motion  is  that  which  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  in  space  in  a  minimum  of  time.  But  a  quickest  motion  from  one  point 
to  another,  say  a  mile  distance,  and  from  one  to  another,  say  a  million  million 
of  miles,  is  thought  the  same ;  which  is  absurd. 

.  10.  A  wheel  turned  with  quickest  motion ;  if  a  spoke  be  prolonged,  it  will 

1  See  Boeoovich  on  Stay,  PhOosophia  Reeentior,  i.  p.  284,  edit.  175&. 
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therefore  be  moved  by  a  motion  quicker  than  the  quickest    The  same  may  be 
shown  using  the  rim  and  the  nave. 

11.  Contradictory  are  Boscovich  Points,  which  occupy  space,  and  are  inex- 
tended.^    Dynamism,  therefore,  inconceivable.    E  controy 

12.  Atomism  also  inconceivable ;  for  this  supposes  atoms,  —  minima  extended 
but  indivisible. 

13.  A  quantity,  say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts.  Any  part  of  this  quan- 
tity, say  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity.  But  one  infinity  is  not  larger  than 
another.     Therefore,  an  inch  is  equal  to  a  foot' 

14.  If  two  divaricating  lines  are  produced  ad  infinitum  from  a  point  where 
they  form  an  acut«  angle,  like  a  pyramid,  the  base  will  be  infinite  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  infinite;  1°,  Because  terminated  by  two  points;  and,  2^,  Be- 
cause shorter  than  the  sides  ;8  3°,  Base  could  not  be  drawn,  because  sides 
infinitely  long.* 

15.  An  atom,  as  existent,  must  be  able  to  be  turned  round.  But  if  turned 
round,  it  must  have  a  right  and  left  hand,  etc.,  and  these  its  signs  must  change 
their  place ;  therefore,  be  extended.j( 


(c.)  Philosophy  op  Absolute— Distinctions  of  Mode  op  Beachino  it. 

I.  Some  carry  the  Absolute  by  assault,  —  by  a  single  leap,  —  place  them- 
selves at  once  in  the  absolute,  —  take  it  as  a  datum;  others  climb  to  it  by 
degrees,  —  mount  to  the  absolute  fix>m  the  conditioned,  —  as  a  result 

Former  —  Plotinus,  Schelling ;  latter  —  Hegel,  Cousin,  are  examples. 

II.  Some  place  cognition  of  Absolute  above,  and  in  opposition  to  conscious- 
ness,—  conception,  —  reflection,  the  conditions  of  which  are  difference,  plu- 
rality, and,  in  a  word,  condition,  limitation.  (Plotinus,  Schelling.)  Others  do 
not,  but  reach  it  through  consciousness,  etc. —  the  consciousness  of  difference, 
contrast,  etc. ;  giving,  when  siiled,  a  cognition  of  identity  (absolute).  (Hegel, 
Cousin.) 

in.  Some,  to  realize  a  cognition  of  Absolute,  abolish  the  logical  laws  of  Con- 
tradiction and  Excluded  Middle  (as  Cusa,  Schelling,  HegeL  Plotinus  is  not 
explicit.).     Others  do  not  (as  Cousin). 

lY.  Some  explicitly  hold,  that,  as  the  Absolute  is  absolutely  one,  cognition 
and  existence  must  coincide ;  —  to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  the  absolute,  — 
to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  God.  Others  do  not  explicitly  assert  this,  but 
only  hold  the  impersonality  of  reason,  —  a  certain  union  with  God ;  in  holding 
that  we  are  conscious  of  eternal  truths  as  in  the  divine  mind.  (Augustin, 
Malebranche,  Price,  Cousin.) 

1  See  Boscovich,  i.  p.  8(H.  4  See  Carleton,  [Pkilosophia  Unitfena,  Auetor4 

S  See  Tellez,  quoted  by  F.  Bone  Spei,  [  PhyS'  Thoma  Cotnptono  CarUton^  AiUvtrpia^  p.  892, 

to,  parsT  tract,  iii.  disp.  i.  dub.  4,  p.  154,  edit  1649.  —  Ed.] 

1652.  —  Ed.  ]  0  See  Kant  in  Krng's  Metapkynh,  p.  198. 
3  See  Bonae  Spei.  Physiea,  [pan.  i.  tract  iii. 

diap.  i.  dub.  2,  p.  189.  — £d.] 
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y.  Some  carry  up  man  into  the  Deity  (as  Schelling).  Others  bring  down 
the  Deity  to  man ;  in  whose  philosophy  the  latter  is  the  highest  manifestation 
of  the  former,  —  man  apex  of  Deity. 

I*.  Some  think  Absolute  can  be  known  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  —  a  no- 
tion of  absolute  competent;  others  that  to  know  the  absolute  we  must  he  the 
absolute  (Schelling,  Plotinus?). 

*  Some  [hold]  that  unconditioned  is  to  be  believed,  not  known ;  others  that 
it  can  be  known.  ^ 

(d.)    Sib  W.  Hamilton  to  Ms.  Hekrt  Calderwood. 

CoRDALE,  26th  Septf  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  a  few  days  ago  your  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite, 
and  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  best  thanks,  both  for  the  present  of  the  book 
itself,  and  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  my  opinions  are  therein  contro- 
verted. The  ingenuity  with  which  your  views  are  maintained,  does  great 
credit  to  your  metaphysical  ability ;  and,  however  I  may  differ  from  them,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  recognize  the  independence  of  thought  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  to  acknowledge  the  candid  spirit  in  which  you 
have  written. 

At  the  same  time,  I  regret  that  my  doctrines  (briefly  as  they  are  promul- 
gated on  this  abstract  subject)  have  been,  now  again,  so  much  mistaken,  more 
especially  in  their  theological  relations.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  your 
admissions  would,  if  adequately  developed,  result  in  establishing  the  very 
opinions  which  I  maintain,  and  which  you  so  eamesdy  set  yourself  to 
controvert 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the 
following  circumstances : 

1°,  That  the  Infinite  which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only  as  in  thought; 
the  Infinite  beyond  thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of 
knowledge.    This  consideration  obviates  many  of  your  objections. 

2°,  That  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be 
knownj  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ^ught  to  be,  believed. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  authori^. 
When,  therefore,  you  maintain,  that  in  denying  to  man  any  positive  cognizance 
of  the  Infinite,  I  virtually  extenuate  his  belief*  in  the  infinitude  of  Deity,  I  most 
hold  you  to  be  wholly  wrong,  in  respect  both  of  my  opinion,  and  of  the  theo- 
logical dogma  itself. 

Assuredly,  I  maintain  that  an  infinite  Grod  cannot  be  by  us  (positively)  com- 
prehended. But  the  Scriptures,  and  all  theologians  worthy  of  the  name,  assert 
the  same.  Some  indeed  of  the  latter,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Fathers,  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  "  an  understood  God  is  no  God 
at  all,"  and  that,  "  if  we  maintain  God  to  be  as  we  can  think  that  he  is,  we  blas- 
pheme.'' Hence  the  assertion  of  Augustin ;  **  Deum  potius  ignorantiA  quam 
■cientia  attingi." 

1  Cf.  DiseusiiotUj  p.  12  e<  »eq.  —  ED. 
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8°,  That  there  Is  a  fundamental  difference  between  The  Infinite  (ri'-Er  xol 
nSy,)  and  a  relation  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  mfinite.  Thus,  Time  and 
Space  must  be  excluded  from  the  supposed  notion  of  The  Infinite;  for  The 
Infinite,  if  postively  thought  it  could  be,  must  be  thought  as  under  neither 
Space  nor  Time. 

But  I  would  remark  specially  on  some  essential  points  of  your  doctrine ; 
and  these  I  shall  take  up  without  order,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my 
recollection. 

You  maintain  (passim)  that  thought,  conception,  knowledge,  is  and  must  be 
finite,  whilst  the  object  of  thought^  etc.,  may  be  infinite.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  erroneous,  and  even  contradictory.  An  existence  can  only  be  an  object  of 
thought,  conception,  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  object  thought,  eonceived, 
known ;  as  such  only  does  it  form  a  constituent  of  the  circle  of  thought,  con- 
ception, knowledge.  A  thing  may  be  partly  known,  conceived,  thought,  partly 
unknown,  etc.  But  that  part  of  it  only  which  is  thought,  can  be  an  object  of 
thought,  etc. ;  whereas  the  part  of  it  not  thought,  etc.,  is,  as  far  as  thought,  etc., 
is  concerned,  only  tantamount  to  zero.  The  infinite,  therefore,  in  this  i>oint  of 
view,  can  be  no  object  of  thought,  etc. ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  self-rcpugnaat 
than  the  assertion,  that  we  know  the  infinite  through  a  finite  notion,  or  hav%  a 
fini^  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  of  knowledge. 

But  you  assert  {passim)  that  we  have  a  knowledge,  a  notion  of  the  infinite ; 
at  the  same  time  asserting  (passim)  that  this  knowledge  or  notion  is  *^  inad- 
equate," —  "  partial,"  —  "  imperfect,"  —  **  limited,"  —  "  not  in  all  its  extent,"— 
"incomplete,"  —  "only  to  some  extent,"  —  "in  a  certain  sense,"  —  "indis- 
tinct," etc.,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  assertion  is  in  contradiction  of  what  you  also 
maintain,  that "  the  infinite  is  one  and  indivisible  "  (pp.  25,  26,  226) ;  that  is 
that  having  no  parts,  it  cannot  be  partially  known.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
this  also  subverts  the  possibility  of  conceiving,  of  knowing,  the  Infinite ;  for  as 
partial,  inadequate,  not  in  all  its  extent,  etc.,  our  conception  includes  some  part 
only  of  the  object  supposed  infinite,  and  does  not  include  the  rest  Our  kno^- 
edge  is,  therefore,  by  your  own  account,  limited  and  finite ;  consequently,  you 
implicitly  admit  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  at  least  no  positive  knowledge,  of 
the  infinite. 

Neither  can  I  surmise  how  we  should  ever  come  to  know  that  the  object  thus 
partially  conceived  is  in  itself  infinite ;  seeing  that  we  are  denied  the  power  of 
knowing  it  as  infinite,  that  is,  not  partially,  not  inadequately,  not  in  some  parts 
only  of  its  extent,  etc.,  but  totally,  adequately,  in  its  whole  extent,  etc. ;  in 
other  words,  under  the  criteria  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  infinitude. 
For,  as  you  truly  observe,  "everything  short  of  the  infinite  is  limited** 
(p.  223).  , 

Again,  as  stated,  you  describe  the  infinite  to  be  "  one  and  indivisible."  But, 
to  conceive  as  inseparable  into  parts,  an  entity  which,  not  excluding,  in  fact 
includes,  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  is  for  the  human  intellect  utterly 
improbable.  And  does  not  the  infinite  contain  the  finite  ?  If  it  docs,  then  it 
contains  what  has  parts,  and  is  divisible ;  if  it  does  not,  then  is  it  exclusive :  the 
finite  is  out  of  the  infinite :  and  the  infinite  is  conditioned,  limited,  restricted, — 
finite. 
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You  controvert  (p.  288,  alibi)  my  assertion,  that  to  conceive  a  thing  tn  rela" 
tiouj  is,  ipso  factOy  to  conceive  it  as  finite,  and  you  maintain  that  the  relative  is 
not  incompatible  with  infinity,  unless  it  be  also  restrictive.  But  restrictive  I 
hold  the  relative  always  to  be,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  with  The  Infinite 
in  the  more  proper  signification  of  the  term,  though  infinity,  in  a  looser  signifi- 
cation, may  be  applied  to  it  My  reasons  for  this  are  the  following :  A  relation 
is  always  a  particular  point  of  view ;  consequently,  the  things  thought  as  rel- 
ative and  correlative  are  always  thought  restrictively,  in  so  far  as  the  thought 
of  the  one  discriminates  and  excludes  the  other,  and  likewise  all  things  not 
conceived  in  the  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view.  Thus,  if  we  think  of 
Socrates  and  Xanthippe  under  the  matrimonial  relation,  not  only  do  the 
thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  exclude  each  other  as  separate  existences, 
and,  pro  (onto,  therefore  are  restrictive ;  but  thinking  of  Socrates  as  kusbandy 
this  excludes  our  conception  of  him  as  citizen,  etc.,  etc.  Or,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  higher  relatives:  what  is  thought  as  the  object  excludes  what  is 
viewed  as  the  subject,  of  thought;  and  hence  the  necessity  which  compelled 
Schelling  and  other  absolutists  to  place  TTie  Absolute  in  the  indifference  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence.  Again :  we  conceive  God  in 
tj;ie  relation  of  Creator,  and  in  so  far  as  we  merely  conceive  Him  as  Creator,  we 
do  not  conceive  him  as  unconditioned,  as  infinite ;  for  there  are  many  other  gela- 
tions of  the  Deity  under  which  we  may  conceive  Him,  but  which  are  not 
included  in  the  relation  of  Creator.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  conceive  God 
only  in  this  relation,  our  conception  of  Him  is  manifestly  restrictive.  Further, 
the  created  universe  is,  and  you  assert  it  to  be  (pp.  175, 180,  229),  finite. 
The  creation  is,  therefore,  an  act,  of  however  great,  of  finite  power ;  and  the 
Creator  is  thus  thought  only  in  a  finite  capacity.  God,  in  his  own  nature,  is 
infinite ;  but  we  do  not  positively  think  Him  as  infinite,  in  thinking  Him  under 
the  relation  of  the  Creator  of  a  finite  creation.  Finally,  let  us  suppose  the 
created  universe  (which  you  do  not)  to  be  infinite ;  in  that  case  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  asserting  two  infinities,  which  is  contradictory,  or  of 
asserting  the  supernal  absurdity,  that  God  the  Creator  is  finite,  and  the  uni- 
verse created  by  Him  is  infinite. 

In  connection  with  this,  you  expressly  deny  Space-  and  Time  to  be  restric- 
tions, whilst  you  admit  them  to  be  necessary  conditions  of  thought  (p.  108 — 
117).    I  hold  them  both  to  be  restrictive. 

In  the  first  place,  take  Space,  or  Extension.  Now  what  is  conceived  as 
extended,  does  it  not  exclude  the  unextended  ?  Does  it  not  include  bodv«  to 
the  exclusion  of  mind  ?    Pro  tanto,  therefore,  space  is  a  limitation,  a  restriction. 

In  the  same  way  Time,  —  is  it  not  restrictive  in  excluding  the  Deity,  who 
must  be  held  to  exist  above  or  beyond  the  condition  of  time  or  succession  ? 
This,  His  existence,  we  must  believe  as  real,  though  we  cannot  positively  think, 
conceive,  understand  its  possibility.  Time,  like  Space,  thus  involving  limi- 
tation, both  must  be  excluded,  as  has  been  done  by  Schelling,  from  the  sphere, — 
from  the  supposed  notion  of  the  infinito-absolute,  — 

"  Whose  kingdom  ie  where  Time  and  Space  are  nof 
You  ask,  if  we  had  not  a  positive  notion  of  the  thing,  how  such  a  name  as 
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Infinite  could  be  introduced  into  language  (p.  58).  The  answer  to  this  is  easy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  Infinite  (infinitum,  Airtipov)  is  negative,  expressing 
the  negation  of  limits ;  and  I  believe  that  this  its  negative  character  holds  good 
in  all  languages.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  is  idle ;  for  we  have  many 
words  which,  more  directly  and  obtrusively  expressing  a  negation  of  thought, 
are  extant  in  every  language,  as  incogitable,  unthinkable^  incomprehensible,  in- 
conceivable, unimaginable,  nonsense,  etc.,  etc. ;  whilst  the  term  infinite  directly 
denotes  only  the  negation  of  limits,  and  only  indirectly  a  negation  of  thought 

I  may  here  notice  what  you  animadvert  on  (p.  60,  76),  the  application  of 
the  term  notion,  etc.,  to  what  cannot  be  positively  conceived.  At  best  this  is 
merely  a  verbal  objection  against  an  abuse  of  language ;  but  I  hardly  think  it 
valid.  The  term  notion  can,  I  think,  be  not  improperly  applied  to  what  we  are 
unable  positively  to  construe  in  thought,  and  which  we  understand  only  by  a 
problematic  supposition.  A  round  square  cannot  certainly  be  represented; 
but,  understanding  what  is  h^'pothetically  required,  the  union  of  the  attribute 
round  with  the  attribute  square,  I  may  surely  say,  **  the  notion  round-square  is 
a  representative  impossibility.** 

You  misrepresent,  in  truth  reverse,  my  doctrine,  in  saying  (p.  169)  that  I 
hold  **  God  cannot  act  as  a  cause,  for  the  unconditioned  cannot  exist  in  rela- 
tion." I  never  denied,  or  dreamed  of  denying,  that  the  Deity,  though  infinite, 
though  unconditioned,  could  act  in  a  finite  relation.  I  only  denied,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cousin,  that  so  He  must.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  in  thinking  God 
under  relation,  we  do  not  then  think  Him,  even  negatively,  as  infinite ;  and  in 
general,  whilst  always  believing  Him  to  be  infinite,  we  are  ever  unable  to  con- 
strue to  our  minds,  —  positively  to  conceive,  —  His  attribute  itself  of  infinity. 
This  is  "  unsearchable."  This  is  "  past  finding  out."  What  I  have  said  as  to 
the  infinite  being  (subjectively)  inconceivable,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
our  belief  of  its  (objective)  reality.  In  fact,  the  main  scope  of  my  speculation 
is  to  show  articulately  that  wd  must  believe^  as  actual,  much  that  we  are  unable 
(positively)  to  conceive,  as  even  possible. 

I  should  have  wished  to  make  some  special  observations  on  your  seventh 
chapter,  in  relation  to  Causality ;  for  I  think  your  objections  to  my  theory  of 
causation  might  be  easily  obviated.  Assuredly  that  theory  applies  equally  to 
mind  and  matter.  These,  however,  I  must  omit  But  what  can  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  your  assertion  "  that  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  con- 
ceivable, only  as  the  origin  of  existence,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity?"  (p.  156.) 
Was  the  Deily  not  existent  before  the  creation  t  or  did  the  non-existent  Deity  at 
the  creation  originate  existence?  I  do  not  dream  of  imputing  to  you  such 
absurdities.  But  you  must  excuse  me  in  saying,  that  there  is  infinitely  less 
ground  to  wrest  my  language  (as  you  seem  to  do)  to  the  assertion  of  a  material 
Pantheism,  than  to  suppose  you  guilty  of  theuL 

Before  concluding,  I  may  notice  your  denial  (p.  108)  of  my  statement,  that 
time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  line  in  which  the  past  and  future  limit 
each  other.  As  a  position  of  time  (time  is  a  protensive  quantity),  the  present, 
if  positively  conceived,  must  have  a  certain  duration,  and  that  duration  can  be 
measured  and  stated.  Now,  does  the  present  endure  for  an  hour,  a  minute,  a 
second,  or  for  any  part  of  a  second  ?  If  you  state  what  length  of  duration  it 
contains,  you  are  lost.     So  true  is  the  observation  of  St  Augustin. 
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These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  I  think  your  objecdoof 
to  my  theory  of  the  infinite  may  be  met  But,  howerer  scanty  and  imperfect^ 
I  have  tired  myself  in  their  dictation,  and  must,  therefore,  now  leave  them, 
without  addition  or  improvement,  to  your  candid  consideration.  —  Believe  me, 
my  dear  air,  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  HAMILTON. 

(e.)    DoGTRiNS  OF  Belatioh. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.     On  Desk,  M17 

1856;  written  Aatamn  1855. — £d.) 

L  Every  Relation  (^Quod  esse  habet  ad  aliud,  —  unius  accidens,  —  ox^***"" 
respectivum^  —  ad  aUquid, — ad  aliud,  —  relatum^ — comparatutn,  — sociale)  sa^ 
poses  at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are  called,  terms  thought  as  relative ;  that 
is,  thought  to  exist  only  as  thought  to  exist  in  reference  to  each  other :  in  other 
words.  Relatives  (rk  wp6s  n  vx'^*»  ^x^^^  —  relativa  sunt^  quorum  esse  est  ad 
aliud)  are,  from  the  very  notion  of  relativity,  necessarily  plural.  Hence  Aris- 
totle's definition  is  not  of  Relation,  but  of  things  relative.  Indeed,  a  relatioa 
of  one  term,  —  a  relative  not  referred,  —  not  related  (wp6s  n  ob  wp6f  n),  is  an 
overt  contradiction,  —  a  proclaimed  absurdity.  The  Absolute  (the  one,  the 
not-relative,  —  not-plural)  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  relative,  —  these 
mutual  negatives. 

H.  A  relation  is  a  unifying  act, — a  synthesb ;  but  it  is  likewise  an  antithesis. 
For  even  when  it  results  in  denoting  agreement,  it  necessarily  proceeds  through 
a  thought  of  difference ;  and  thus  relatives,  however  they  may  in  reality  coin- 
cide, are  always  mentally  contrasted.  If  it  be  allowed,  even  the  relation  of 
identity,  —  of  the  sameness  of  a  thing  to  itself,  in  the  formula  A>bA,  involves 
the  discrimination  and  opposition  of  the  two  terms.  Accordingly,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  relation,  there  is  no  conjunction  of  a  plurality  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
notion,  as  in  a  process  of  generalization ;  for  in  the  relation  there  is  always  a 
division,  always  an  antithesis  of  the  several  connected  and  constituent  notions. 

ni.  Thus  relatives  are  severally  discriminated ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  spe> 
daily  what  is  referred,  the  other  specially  what  is  referred  to.  The  former, 
opening  the  relation,  retains  the  generic  name  of  the  Relative  (and  is  sometimes 
called  exclusively  the  Subject) ;  whilst  the  latter,  closing  it,  is  denominated  the 
Correlative  (and  to  this  the  word  Term  is  not  unfrequently  restricted).  Ac- 
cordingly, even  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  itself  in  the  affirmation  of  identity, 
distinguishes  a  Relative  and  a  Correlative.  Thus  in  the  judgment,  *'  God  is 
just,"  Grod  is  first  posited  as  subject  and  Relative,  and  then  enouncisd  as  pre- 
dicate and  Correlative. 

IV.  The  Relative  and  the  Correlative  are  mutually  referred,  and  can  alwavs 
be  reciprocated  or  converted  (vfAs  iurrurTp4^ra  x^cr;^,  reciproce^  ad  convert 
tentiam  dici) ;  that  is,  we  can  view  in  thought  the  Relative  as  the  Correlative, 
and  the  Coi  relative  as  the  Relative.  Thus,  if  v«'e  think  the  Father  as  the  Rel- 
ative of  the  Son  as  Correlative,  we  can  also  think  the  Son  as  Relative  of  the 
Father  as  Correlative.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  tNere  are  here  always,  more  or 
less  obtrusive,  two  different,  though  not  independent,  relations :  for  the  relation, 
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in  which  the  Father  is  relative  and  the  Son  correlative,  is  that  of  Paternity; 
while  the  relation,  in  which  the  Son  is  relative  and  the  Father  correlative,  is 
that  of  Filiation ;  relations,  however,  which  mutually  imply  each  other.  Thus, 
also,  Cause  and  Effect  may  be  either  Relative  or  Correlative.  But  where 
Cause  is  made  the  Relative,  the  relation  is  properly  styled  Causation;  whereas 
we  ought  to  denominate  it  Effectuatum,  when  the  Effect  becomes  the  relative 
t«rm.  To  speak  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge ;  we  have  here  Subject  and  Ob- 
ject, either  of  which  we  may  consider  as  the  Relative  or  as  the  Correlative. 
But,  in  rigid  accuracy,  under  Knowledge,  we  ought  to  distinguish  two  reciprocal 
relations,  —  the  relation  of  knowing^  and  the  relation  of  being  known.  In  the 
former,  the  Subject  (that  known  as  knowing^  is  the  Relative,  the  Object  (that 
known  as  being  known)  is  the  Correlative ;  in  the  latter,  the  terms  are  just 
reversed. 

V.  The  Relatives  (the  things  relative  and  correlative),  as  relative,  always 
coexist  in  nature  (fifw  ry  ^i;<rct),  and  coexist  in  thought  (£fia  rp  yv^ati).  To 
speak  now  only  of  the  latter  simultaneity  ;  —  we  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot 
know,  we  cannot  define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  tantOy  conceiving,  know- 
ing, defining  also  the  other.  Relative  and  Correlative  are  each  thought 
through  the  other;  so  that  in  enouncing  Relativity  as  a  condition  of  the 
thinkable,  in  other  words,  that  thought  is  only  of  the  Relative  ;  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  we  think  one  thing  only  as  we  think  two  things  mutually 
and  at  once ;  which  again  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute  (the 
non-Relative)  is  for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable. 

In  these  conditions  of  Relativity,  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  so  far  there  is 
among  them  no  difference  or  dispute. 

Note. — No  part  of  philosophy  has  been  more  fully  and  more  accurately 
developed,  or  rather  no  part  of  philosophy  is  more  determinately  certain  than 
the  doctrine  of  Relation ;  insomuch  that  in  this,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  philosophers.  The  only  variation 
among  them  is  merely  verbal ;  some  giving  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning 
to  the  words  employed  in  the  nomenclature.  For  whilst  all  agree  in  calling 
by  the  generic  name  of  relative  both  what  are  specially  denominated  the  Rel- 
ative and  the  Correlative;  some  limit  the  expression  Term  (terminus) ,  to  the 
latter,  and  others  the  expression,  Subject  (subjectum)  to  the  former;  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  recent  philosophers  (and  these  I  follow)  apply  these  expres- 
sions indifferently  to  both  Relative  and  Correlative. 


VI.    CAUSATION.  — LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

(See  p.  658.) 
(a.)    Causation. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  Ed.) 

My  doctrine  of  Causality  is  accused  of  neglecting  the  phenomenon  of  change, 
and  of  ignoring  the  attribute  of  jwwer.     This  objection  precisely  reverses  the 

87 
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fact  Causation  is  by  me  proclaimed  to  be  identical  with  change,  —  change  of 
power  into  act  ("  omnia  mutantur  **)  ;  change,  however,  only  of  appearance,  — 
we  being  unable  to  realize  in  thought  either  existence  (substance)  apart  from 
phsenomcna,  or  existence  absolutely  commencing,  or  absolutely  terminating. 
And  specially  as  to  power ;  power  is  the  property  of  an  existent  something  (for 
it  is  thought  only  as  the  essential  attribute  of  what  is  able  so  or  so  to  exist) ; 
power  is,  consequently,  the  correlative  of  existence,  and  a  necessary  supposi- 
tion, in  this  theory,  of  causation.  Here  the  cause,  or  rather  the  complement  of 
causes,  is  nothing  but  powers  capable  of  producing  the  effect ;  and  the  effect  is 
only  that  now  existing  actually,  which  previously  existed  potentially,  or  in  the 
causes.  We  must,  in  truth,  define :  —  a  cause,  the  power  of  effectuating  a 
change ;  and  an  effect,  a  change  actually  caused.    Let  us  make  the  experiment 

And,  first,  of  Causation  at  its  highest  extremity:  Try  to  think  creation. 
Now,  all  that  we  can  here  do  is  to  think  the  existence  of  a  creative  power, — a 
Fiat ;  which  creation  (unextended  or  mental,  extended  or  material)  must  be 
thought  by  us  as  the  evolution,  the  incomprehensible  evolution,  by  the  exertion 
or  putting  forth  of  God*s  attribute  of  productive  power,  into  energy.  This  Di- 
vine power  must  always  be  supposed  as  preexistent  Creation  excludes  the 
commencement  of  being :  for  it  implies  creative  God  as  prior ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  the  negation  of  nonentity.^  We  cannot,  indeed,  compass  the 
thought  of  what  has  no  cooimencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  positively  con- 
ceive (what,  however,  we  firmly  believe)  the  eternity  of  a  Self-existent,  —  of 
God:  but  still  less  can  we  think,  or  tolerate  the  supposition,  of  something 
springing  out  of  nothing,  —  of  an  absolute  commencement  of  being. 

Again,  to  think  Causation  at  its  lowest  extremity:  As  it  is  with  Creation,  so 
is  it  with  Annihilation.  The  thought  of  both  supposes  a  Deity  and  Divine 
power ;  for  as  the  one  is  only  the  creative  power  of  Grod  exerted  or  put  forth 
into  act,  so  the  other  is  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  exerted  eneigy  into  power. 
We  arc  able  to  think  no  complete  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  ending  of  exist- 
ence ('^  omnia  mutantur,  nihil  intcrit ") ;  as  we  cannot  think  a  crcadon  from 
nothing,  in  the  sense  of  an  origination  of  being  without  a  previously  existing 
Creator,  —  a  prior  creative  powenw  Causation  is,  therefore,  necessarily  within 
existence ;  for  we  cannot  think  of  a  change  either  from  non-existence  to  exist- 
ence, or  from  existence  to  non-existence.  The  thought  of  power,  therefore, 
always  precedes  that  of  creation,  and  follows  that  of  annihilation ;  and  as  the 
thought  of  power  always  involves  the  thought  of  existence,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  the  thoughts  of  creation  and  annihilation  go,  the  necessity  of  tliinking  a 
cause  for  these  changes  exemplifies  the  facts,  —  that  change  is  only  from  one 
form  of  existence  to  another,  and  that  causation  is  simply  our  inability  to  think 
an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolute  termination  of  being.  The  sum  of 
being  (actual  and  potential)  now  extant  in  the  mental  and  material  worlds, 
together  with  that  in  their  Creator,  and  the  sum  of  being  (actual  and  potential) 
in  the  Creator  alone,  before  and  afler  these  worlds  existed,  is  necessarily 

1  I  have  seen  nn  attempt  at  the  correction  stultified  by  aelf-oontradietiao ;  or  ezistenoe  ii 

of  my  theory  of  creation,  in  which  the  Deity  created  by  a  non-existent  God,  —  an  altema- 

is  inade  to  originate  or  create  existence.  That  tive,  if  deliberately  held,  at  once  aUnrd  and 

is,  either  cxii«tence  is  created  by  an  existent  impious. 
Gqd,  on  which  altematire  tlie  definition  is 
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thought  as  precisely  the  same.  Take  the  instance  of  a  neutral  salt.  This  is  an 
effect,  the  product  of  various  causes,  —  and  all  are  necessarily  powers.  We 
have  here,  1°,  An  acid  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  combining 
with  the  alkali ;  2°,  An  alkali,  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  com- 
bining with  the  acid ;  3°  (Since,  as  the  chemical  brocard  has  it,  **  corpora  non 
agttnt  nisi  soluta"),  a  fluid,  say  water,  with  its  power  of  dissolving  and  holding 
in  solution  the  acid  and  alkali ;  4°,  a  translative  power,  say  the  human  hand, 
capable  of  bringing  the  .acid,  the  alkali,  and  the  water,  into  correUtion,  or 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  affinity.  •  These  (and  they  might  be  subdivided) 
are  all  causes  of  the  effect ;  for,  abstract  any  one,  and  the  salt  is  not  produced. 
It  wanta  a  coefficient  cause,  and  the  concurrence  of  every  cause  is  requisite  for 
an  effect^ 

But  all  the  causes  or  coefficient  powers  being  brought  into  reciprocal  rela- 
tion, the  salt  is  the  result ;  for  an  effect  is  nothing  but  the  actual  union  of  its 
constituent  entities,  —  concauses  or  coefficient  powers.  In  thought,  causes  and 
effects  are  thus,  pro  tanto,  tautological :  an  effect  always  preexisted  potentially 
in  its  causes;  and  causes  always  continue  actuaUy  to  exist  in  their  effects. 
There  is  a  change  of  form,  but  we  are  compelled  to  think  an  identity  in  the 
elements  of  existence : 

**  Omnia  mntantnr;  nihil  interit." 

And  we  might  add,  —  "Nihil  incipit;"  for  a  creative  power  must  alwa3r8  be 
conceived  as  preexistent 

Mutation,  Causation,  Effectuation,  are  only  the  same  thought  in  different 
respects;  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  virtually  terms  convertible. 
Every  change  is  an  effect ;  every  effect  is  a  change.  An  effect  is  in  truth  just 
a  change  of  power  into  act ;  every  effect  being  an  actualization  of  the  poten- 
tial 

But  what  is  now  considered  as  the  cause  may  at  another  time  be  viewed  as 
the  effect;  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  we  can  extract  the  acid  or  the  alkali,  as 
effect,  out  of  the  salt,  as  principal  concause ;  and  the  square  which,  as  effect,  is 
made  up  of  two  triangles  in  conjunction,  may  be  viewed  as  cause  when  cut 
into  these  figures.  In  opposite  views.  Addition  and  Multiplication,  Subtraction 
and  Division,  may  be  regarded  as  causes,  or  as  effects. 

Power  is  an  attribute  or  property  of  existence,  but  not  coextensive  with  it : 
for  we  may  suppose  (negatively  think)  things  to  exist  which  have  no  capacity 
of  change,  no  capacity  of  appearing. 

Creation  is  the  existing  subsequently  in  act  of  what  previously  existed  in 
power ;  annihilation,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  subsequent  existence  in  power  of 
what  previously  existed  in  act 

Except  the  first  and  last  causal  agencies  (and  these,  as  Divine  operations, 
are  by  us  incomprehensible),  every  other  is  conceived  also  as  an  effect ;  there- 
fore, every  event  is,  in  different  relations,  a  power  and  an  act     Considered  as 

1  See  above,  lect  iiL  p.  42.— £d. 
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a  cause,  it  is  a  power,  —  a  power  to  cooperate  an  effect     Considered  as  an 
effect,  it  is  an  act, — an  act  cooperated  by  causes. 

Chanty  (cause  and  effect)  most  be  within  existence ;  it  must  be  merely  of 
phsenomenal  existence.  Since  change  can  be  for  us  only  as  it  appears  to  us, 
—  only  as  it  is  known  by  us ;  and  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot  even  think  a 
chano^  cither  from  non-existence  to  existence,  or  from  existence  to  non-exist- 
ence.  The  change  must  be  from  substance  to  substance ;  but  substances,  apart 
from  phaenomena,  are  (positively)  inconceivable,  as  phsenomena  are  (positive- 
ly) inconceivable  apart  from  substances.  For  thought  requires  as  its  condition 
the  correlatives  both  of  au  appearing  and  of  something  that  appears. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  we  are  unable  to  think  the  Divine  Attributes 
as  in  themselves  they  are,  we  cannot  think  Grod  without  impiety,  unless  we  also 
implicity  confess  our  impotence  to  think  Him  worthily ;  and  if  we  should  assert 
that  God  is  as  we  think  or  can  affirm  Him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.  For 
the  Deity  is  adequately  inconceivable,  is  adequately  ineffable;  unce  human 
thought  and  human  language  are  equally  incompetent  to  His  Infinities. 


(6.)    Thb  Question  op  Libebtt  and  Necessity  as  Viewed  by  thb 

Scottish  School. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.     On  Desk, 

May  1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  has  much  merit  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  the  Morality  of  human  actions ;  but  its  success  in  the  polemic  which  it  has 
waged  in  this  respect,  consists  rather  in  having  intrenched  the  position  main- 
tained behind  the  common  sense  or  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  than  in 
having  rendered  the  problem  and  the  thesis  adopted  intelligible  to  the  philoso- 
pher. This,  indeed,  could  not  be  accomplished.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  better  to  show  articulately  that  Liberty  and  Necessity  are  both  incompre- 
hensible, as  both  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  thought ;  but  that  though  the 
Free-agency  of  Man  cannot  be  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can  it  be  spec- 
ulatively disproved ;  while  we  may  claim  for  it  as  a  fact  of  real  actuality 
though  of  inconceivable  possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our  actions.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  question  of  free  and  bond-will  is  in  theory  abolished,  leaving, 
however,  practically  our  Liberty,  and  all  the  moral  interests  of  man  entire. 

Mr.  Stewart  seems,  indeed,  disposed  to  acknowledge,  against  Reid,  that,  in 
certain  respects,  the  problem  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  human  thought,  and  to 
admit  that  all  reasoning  for,  as  all  reasoning  against,  our  liberty,  is  on  that 
account  invalid.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  arguments  against  human  free- 
agency,  drawn  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  he  says,  "  In  reviewing  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  I 
have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  those  which  the  Necessitarians  have  founded 
on  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  because  I  do  not  think  these  fairly  applicable 
to  the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  they  draw  an  inference  from  what  is  altogether 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  against  a  fact  for  which  CTeiy  man  has 
the  evidence  of  his  own  consciousness"^ 

(c.)  Liberty  akd  Nbgessitt. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855. — £d.) 

The  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways . 

L  The  opposing  parties  may  endeavor  to  show  each  that  his  thesis  is  distinct, 
intelligible,  and  consistent,  whereas  that  the  anti-thesis  of  hb  opponent  is  indis- 
tinct, unintelligible,  and  contradictory. 

n.  An  opposing  party  may  endeavor  to  show  that  the  thesis  of  either  side  is 
unthinkable,  and  thus  abolish  logically  the  whole  problem,  as,  on  both  alterna- 
tives, beyond  the  limits  of  human  thought ;  it  being,  however,  open  to  him  to 
argue  that,  though  unthinkable,  his  thesis  is  not  annihilated,  there  being  con- 
tradictory opposites,  one  of  which  must  consequently  be  held  as  true,  though 
we  be  unable  to  think  the  possibility  of  either  opposite ;  whilst  he  may  be  able 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  or  indirect  declaration  of  our  conscious  nature  in  favor  of 
the  alternative  which  he  maintains. 

The  former  of  these  modes  of  arguing  has  been  the  one  exclusively  emr 
ployed  in  this  controversy.  The  Libertarian,  indeed,  has  oflen  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  calling  in  a  deliverance  of  consciousness ;  the  Neces- 
sitarian, on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  deliverance  to  appeal  to,  and  he  has  only 
attempted,  at  best,  to  deprive  his  adversary  of  this  ground  of  argumentation  by 
denying  the  fact  or  extenuating  the  authority  of  the  deliverance. 

The  latter  of  these  lines  of  argumentation,  I  may  also  observe,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  employed,  or,  at  least,  for  the  first  time  legitimately 
employed,  by  myself:  for  Kant  could  not  consistently  defer  to  the  authority  of 
Season  in  its  practical  relations,  after  having  shown  that  Reason  in  its  specu- 
lative operations  resulted  only  in  a  complexus  of  antilogies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Reason,  —  that  Consciousness  within  its  legit- 
imate limits,  is  always  veracious,  —  that  in  generating  its  antinomies,  Kanfs 
Reason  transcended  its  limits,  violated  its  laws,  —  that  Consciousness,  in  fact, 
is  never  spontaneously  false,  and  that  Reason  is  only  self-contradictory  when 
driven  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  rely  on 
a  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  when  that  deliverance  is  that  a  thing  is,  though 
we  may  be  unable  to  think  how  it  can  be. 

1  Active  tmd  Mortd  Poweriy  vol.  1.   Wofhi^  vol.  vl.  p.  886. 
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Abel,  case  of  dreaming  mentioned  by,  458. 

Abbbcrombik  (Dr.  John),  referred  to  on 
somnambulism,  228;  on  cases  of  mental  la- 
tency, 286. 

Abebcrombt,  618. 

Absolute,  dhutiuctions  of  mode  of  reaching 
it,  683-4,  684-8.    See  Regulative  Faculty. 

AB8TRACTION,  see  Attention  and  Elaborative 
Faculty. 

AB8TUACTIVE  knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

Academical  honors,  principles  which 
should  regulate,  635  et  seq. 

Accident,  what,  106. 

Act,  what,  124.    See  Energy. 

Active,  its  defects  as  a  philosophical  term, 
79,128. 

Activity,  always  conjoined  with  passivity  in 
creation,  216.    See  Consciousness. 

Actual,  distinctions  of  fh>m  potential,  124. 
See  Exii^tence. 

Addison,  quoted  to  the  efibct  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  not  independent  existences, 
268. 

.^SCHYLUB,  quoted,  244. 

iEuiDius,  292;  on  Touch,  876. 

AORiPPA  (Cornelius),  53 

AfcrdTjo-is,  ambiguous,  562.    See  Feeling. 

Akenride,  quoted  on  Fear,  607. 

Albeutur  Magnus,  176, 293;  on  Touch,  376. 

Alchindur,  291. 

AlcMwEon,  a'>2. 

Alenrih,  or  Alcsius,  Alex.,  176, 292.  887. 

Alexandria,  school  of,  75. 

Alfa RABi,  213. 

Aloazel,  first  explicitly  maintained  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Assistance  or  Occasional  Causes, 
210,  542;  his  surname,  542     See  Causality. 

Alihon,  Rev.  A.,  noticed  on  Association,  612. 

Ammonius  llermiae,  referred  to  on  deflnition 
of  philosophy,  36,  81;  quoted  on  mental 
powers,  271 ;  quoted  on  Breadth  and  Depth 
of  notions,  472. 

Analybir,  what,  69;  the  necessary  condition 
of  philosophy,  ib. ;  see  Philosophy;  relations 
of  analysis  and  synthesis,  69,  70;  nature  of 


scientiflc,  70  et  seq. ;  three  mles  of  psycho- 
logical, 282;  critical,  its  sphere,  403,  ue  Crit- 
ical Method ;  in  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion, the  analysis  of  the  one  corresponds  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  other,  510;  confusion 
among  philosophers  from  not  having  ob- 
served this,  511;  synthesis  in  Greek  logi- 
cians is  equivalent  to  analysis  of  modem 
philosophers,  511 ;  Platonic  doctrine  of  di- 
vision called  Analytical,  511. 

Analytic  judgment,  what,  681. 

Anamnestic,  see  Jiinemouic. 

Anaxaooras,  362. 

Ancillon  (Frederick),  60,  177,  263;  quoted 
on  difficulty  of  psychological  study,  266, 
266,  428;  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  442; 
quoted  on  Imagination,  455;  on  the  same, 
457;  see  Bepresentative  Faculty;  459-60, 4ee 
ibid. 

Andre,  Pire,  442;  his  treatise  S»tr  le  Betnt, 

Annihilation,  as  conceived  by  us,  552. 

Aphrodisiensis,  Alex.  81,  176;  quoted  on 
mental  powers,  271, 291 ;  quoted  on  Aristo- 
tle's doctrine  of  species,  293;  on  Touch,  876; 
on  contrariety  and  simultaneity,  434. 

APOLLINARI8,  on  Toucli,  376. 

Appetency,  term  objectionable  as  common 
designation  both  of  will  and  desire,  128. 

Aquinab,  9,  48;  maintained  that  the  mind 
can  attend  to  only  a  single  object  at  once, 
176;  Ills  doctrine  of  mental  powers,  272, 292, 
316 

ARBUTHNOifr,  quoted,  115. 

Archimedes,  180. 

Aroentinab,  292. 

Aribtotle,  9, 14,  26,  82;  quoted  on  deflnition 
of  philosophy,  %,  87;  referred  to  on  the 
same,  36,  45;  quoted  on  the  qiurstiones  scibi- 
Usy  39;  tee  Empirical,  40;  quoted  on  the  end 
of  philosophy,  42,  46,  46,  48,  49,  50,  52; 
quoted  on  Wonder  as  a  cause  of  philosophy, 
55,  59,  68,  66,  75,  79,  83;  ue  Art;  made  the 
consideration  of  the  soul  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  nature,  89,  95,  98,  106,  110;  dis- 
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fja.  Ti.  ajul  <^tfirt,  fcft.  hsirt  **>  #f*ciBU  %rm 

Ut  <'»7::i.a«£  of  At  w%.  *jfKncj^jt^  VIZ.  zm 
4fi/ierr.£ift  a  rtjp^  to  «feI5«^rtb«ci»:«  c/ 

»iit^  <a£S^;(  txhA  i&  tw'>  cAnaet  «ncbBi  at 
tfaiK  lAJM  »caMT.t.  i:t.  1%:  vfaetbers 
»r»:  na.i«.  3r^  tlZ.  TJt.  «=.  2»:  <m 
t^A  "/f  Mf««  t«»  bofij.  273.  &:.  Lm  dnetnsie 

2>l-2:  p%Mmgt»  *^v,*^»A  fr*mk  in  vhxh  ff3«« 
ftb<J  'tWm  fjoemr.  TiL  ^4 :  ynJbjtm  rstcftni- 
hkf  pIoraiJtT  of  wnjmak  a&der  T<Mieh  obooccd 
17,3^.  412:  a^^  Coi:i%erTathre  f'acaltj:  427. 
4M  U^iffrtfdmefirt  Facaltr  ;  43D.  «^c  akfi. , 
^fmtAfml  mtiethtr  AriBUAit  or  lloinerwcrY 
pcn<i>j— Lii  of  the  Borepcmcrfiil  iiiu;rinati<m. 
4Mt  4^i.  443;  beUI  tfamt  jreikeral  nanuM  are 
M1I7  atbrcriatcd  dcfioitioaB.  4^.  ST/i:  v« 
LaD;piJLC«;  lii^<lcfliiitioti  of  the  infinite,  521; 
faeM  tluit  M&ie  hai  no  pereeption  of  tbe 
cwmU  DcrxM,  fAL,  S7Z;  fait  doctrine  of  tbe 
pkranorable,  I18&;  tee  Feeling*;  tbe  g<enaiDe- 
XiesM  of  tlje  Magna  Mtoraiia  aiid  F«<lrapua« 
fcAt/'ji  attributed  to,  qocationable,  58S. 

A&iw/rKLiA.YH,  tbe,  tbeir  doctrine  of  coo- 
acHKJAf*ei«,  1^9;  certain  of,  firrt  beld  con- 
acion*ne»  to  be  a  special  lacaltf,  13B;  brid 
doctrine  of  llif  lieal  influence,  212;  dirided 
on  qoei>tion  of  continual  eoergT-  of  intellect, 
2IS;  doctrine  of  regarding  tbe  relation  of 
the  Mul  to  tbe  bod^,  and  of  the  fool  to  tbe 
different  mental  powers,  272,  356;  certain 
of,  diMvowed  tbe  doctrine  of  vpeciea,  291-2; 
tlieir  division  of  the  mental  phjen<Mnena, 
MO. 

AuxATLD,  hte  doctrine  of  Perception,  802; 
only  adopted  by  tbe  few,  812.  See  Percep- 
tion. 

AuiMixR?rffiA,  »ee  Gregory  of  Rimini. 

AnKiAf;A,4S.i. 

Awv>*iATio?r  of  Ideas,  what  in  general, 244;  I 
a  iilittuomcnon  of,  seemingly  anomalous,  | 
244,  2&4;  explained  by  principle  of  mental  I 
latency,  2M,  250;  ue  Reproductive  and  Rep-  I 
ri'M^iitativc  Facultiei*;  as  a  general  cause 
which  contributes  to  raise  energy,  611;  Mee 
FfiflingH. 

AuT  and  Science,  history  of  the  application 
of  the  terms,  81 ;  definition  of  Art  by  Aris- 
t(*tle,  83. 

Arth,  Fine,  presuppoee  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44. 

Attkxtiow,  act  of  the  same  faculty  as  reflec- 
tion, U'A;  not  a  faculty  dificreut  from  con- 
sciousness, KH  et  $eq. ;  what,  165 ;  as  a  gen- 
eral phtt'nomenon  of  consciousness.  1G5; 
whether  we  can  attend  to  more  than  a  sin- 
gle object  at  ouce,  IGo  et  seq.^  llZet  seq,;  this 
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Ar'*r«TT3.  St..  his 
Lis  emplo^aaent  of 
VR:  ic<Ii&ed  u>i 
218:  bM  doetriBe  of 
oar  i^oracce  of  tbe  fvbstaBee  of  Biad 
and  body.  214:  on  eoatfaaaal  rmtrgr  ist  m- 
telleet,  21? :  qaoced  on  seata!  poverv  770. 
2SS.  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  scnl  h 
aM  in  tbe  whole  and  all  in  rrcrr  part.  351 
887,  412:  sw  CoMgnaiiie  FacmTTr:  430.  yv 
Beprodoctfre  FaraJtr:  442.  arr  d»/^  5UL 
qncced  on  cueigetk  emoticaa.  WB;  on  beaa- 
tr.  flSS,  aw  Feeling*. 

AnaiPACK.  218. 

A%'ERBOES.  46;.  79;  held  God  to  be  the  cnlj 
real  agent  in  the  uurerse.  210;  on  Tooeh. 
87iS,M2. 

AvicEsnrA.  OD  Toocfa,  816, 414. 

Bacox,  18.41,  S9.  (3,  67, 76;  bis  dlviston  eA 
tbe  sciences  and  of  pbilooophj,  SI,  9S.  179. 
a«e  Attention,  876, 686w 

Balzac.  518. 

Babbetrac,  318. 

Batteux.  831. 

BArMOARTE:r.  flrst  to  apply  the  term  .Eakrtie 
to  the  philosophy  of  taste,  97;  attempted  to 
demonstrate  tbe  law  of  SaflScient  Reason 
from  that  of  Contradiction.  546. 

BEA8LEY.  his  opinion  of  Beid*8  polemic  on 
I'erception.  298. 

Bkattie,  92;  on  laws  of  Aasociatlon,  430. 

Beauty,  see  Feelings. 

Belief  precedes  knowledge,  82. 

RELLOVACEX8I8,  Vinoentius,  887. 

Bexeke,  252,  405. 

Berkeley,  quoted  on  testimony  of  conscious 
ness  in  Perception,  201,  206;  his  DrftHte  of 
the  Theory  of  Vition^  referred  to.  380.  Mt 
Sight ;  quoted  on  Nominalism,  478, 488. 

Berxardub  (J.  Bap.),  290. 

BERTRAM),  ((uoted  on  Deacartes*  doctrine  of 
pleasure,  591. 

BlEDERMANV,  546. 

Bi  EL,  176,272,542. 

Bilfinoer,  480;  se«  Reprodnetlre  Faculty, 

474. 
BiUNDE,201;  quoted  on  difflcultf  of  payehol- 
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Of^ical  Btndy,  268, 266,  849;  quoted  566,  669; 

see  Feelings. 
BoBTHius,  43, 99,  416. 
BouN,  283^ 

BOXAVEltTURA,  292. 

BoKSVT,  Charles,  176, 579. 

BOKSTETTEM,  176. 

BoecovicH,  688. 

B06TOCK,  Dr.,  his  Ph^iioiogy  referred  to,  878, 
661. 

BouHOUBS,  513. 

Brain,  account  of  experiments  on  weight 
of,  by  the  author,  659-60;  remarks  on  Dr. 
Morton*8  tables  on  the  size  of,  66U— 662. 

Brandib,  82, 83, 86,  88,  40, 118. 

BRODWissENSCMAirrsir,  the  Bread  and  But- 
ter Sciences,  5, 16. 

Brown  (Bishop),  93;  his  dioctrine  t>f  Sub- 
stance, 108. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  92;  defines  conscions- 
ness  by  feeling,  128,  132;  erroneously  as- 
serts that  consciousness  has  generally  been 
classed  as  a  special  faculty,  144;  holds  that 
the  mind  cannot  exist  at  the  same  moment 
in  two  different  states,  ;i68, 178;  his  doctrine 
on  this  point  criticised,  175;  it  renders  com- 
parison impossible,  175;  and  violatr.j  the 
integrity  of  consciousness,  193, 195;  wrong 
in  asserting  that  philosopliers  in  general 
regard  the  mental  powers  as  distinct  and 
independent  existences,  26S;  his  general  er- 
ror in  regard  to  Keid's  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion, 288,  see  Perception;  his  criticism  of 
Keid  on  theories  of  Perception,  288  et  seq  ^ 
298;  tiis  errors  in  regard  to  Perception  vital, 
299;  coincides  with  Priestley  in  censuring 
Beid^s  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion, 305;  his  interpretation  of  Locke's 
opinion  explicitly  contradicted  by  Locke 
himself,  306-7;  adduces  Uobbes  as  an  in- 
stance of  Beid's  historical  inaccuracy  in 
regard  to  theories  of  Perception,  308;  his 
single  argument  in  supi)ort  of  the  view 
that  Keid  was  a  Coemothetio  Idealist  re- 
Aited,  317  et  seq. ;  adoiHcd  division  of  senses 
corresponding  to  the  Sensvs  Vagus  and  Sen- 
sus  Fixus  of  the  German  philosophers,  377; 
controvericd  opinion  that  extension  is  an 
object  of  Sight,  380.  382  et  seq. ;  on  laws  of 
Association,  430;  quoted  on  Conceptualism, 
481,  see  Klaborative  Faculty;  493,  see  Lan- 
guage; 534,  et  seq.y  see  Causality. 

Brownk,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted  18,  see  Mind,  513. 

Brucker,  51 

Buchanan  (George),  quoted,  280. 

BUDD^US,  180. 

Buffi kr,  P*re,  right  in  regard  to  degrees 
of  evidence  in  consciouf^ness,  191;  distin- 
gni8hcd  Percei  tiou  from  Sensation,  334. 

BUFFON,  179,  376. 

BuRATELLUft,  Gabriel,  quoted  on  Platonic 
doctrine  of  vision,  290. 


BUROERSDTCK,  83,  507. 

Burke,  quoted  on  value  of  refiective  studies, 

10. 
Butler  (Bishop),  referred  to  on  our  mental 

identity,  260. 
Btron,  quoted,  82. 

CiBSALPiNUS,  Andreas,  501. 

C/fiSARiNUS,  Virginias,  quoted  on  Painful 
Affections,  606. 

Cajetan,  176,  272, 817. 

Calderwood,  Henry,  letter  of  author  to, 
684—688. 

Campanella,  quoted  on  mental  powers, 271, 
496,  see  Language. 

Campbell,  Principal,  92;  a  nominalist,  476. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  quoted,  85. 

Capacitt,  origin  and  meaning  of,  123;  ap* 
propriately  applied  to  natural  capabilities, 
124;  distinguished  from  faculty,  269. 

Capreolus,  176, 272, 292. 

Cardaillao,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of 
mental  latency,  235,  251;  quoted  on  diffi- 
culty of  psychological  study,  268,  265; 
quoted,  444  et  seq.  See  Beproductive  Fac- 
ulty. 

Cardan,  180;  on  Touch,  876;  on  pleasure, 
689,  see  Feelings. 

Carleton,  Thomas  Compt.,  683. 

Carneadea,  ISO. 

Carpenter  (Dr.),  referred  to  on  somnambu- 
lism, 223. 

Cartesians,  the,  division  of  philosophy  by, 
84;  fUlly  evolved  the  hypothesis  of  as.«i9t- 
ance  or  occasional  causes,  200;  made  con- 
sciousness the  essence  of  thought,  251. 

Carus  (Fred.  Aug.),  252,  429,  570,  see  Feel- 
ings. 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  quoted  on  memory  of 
Joseph  Scaliger,  425. 

Cabmann,  Otto,  his  use  of  the  term  psyekot- 

Causality,  of  second  causes  at  least  two 
necessary  to  the  production  of  every  effect, 
408,  554;  the  First  Cause  cannot  be  by  us 
apprehended,  but  must  be  believed  in,  43; 
the  law  of,  evolved  from  the  principle  of 
the  conditioned,  532  et  seq. ;  problem  of,  and 
attempts  at  solution,  632;  phxrnomenon  of, 
what,  532  et  seq. ;  what  appears  to  us  to  be- 
gin to  be  is  necessarily  thought  by  us  as 
having  previously  existed  under  another 
form,  533;  hence  an  absolute  tautology  be- 
tween the  effect  and  its  causes,  ib.:  not 
necessary  to  the  notion  of,  that  we  should 
know  the  particular  causes  of  the  particu- 
lar efibct,  584;  Brown's  account  of  the  phae- 
nomenon  of,  534,  535;  Profewor  Wilson 
quoted  on  Brown's  doctrine  of,  53G;  fun- 
damental defect  in  Brown's  thcor>',  G.3S; 
classification  of  opinions  on  the  nature  auU 
origin  of  the  principle  of,  538;  these  con- 
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•idercd  la  debdl,  5»  H  $eq.,  I.  OI^MtiTO-  , 
OC9ectiTe.fia»;  refuud  od  two  groaod^biOi  | 
tlMt  we  bate  no  perceptioo  of  caoM  and  : 
effect  in  tbe  externml  world  maintained  by 
llnme,  Ml:  and  before  bim  bj  many  phi-  | 
lOAophert,  541 :  among  wbooi  Algaael  prob- 
ably tbe  firet,  i6. ;  by  tbe  Momlman  Doe- 
tors,  &C2;  tbe  schoolmen,  tb. :  Makbranebe, 
ib.;  II  Obiectivu-»nt9ectiTe,  maintained  by 
Locke,  &12:  M.  de  Biran.  t*.;  «bown  to  be 
untenable.  &I3:  III.  Ol^cctiTe— Indoetioa 
or  Generalization,  544;  IV.  SnttjectiTe — 
AMOCiation,  544;  V.  A  Special  Principle  of 
Intelligence,  545;  VI.  Expectation  of  tbe 
CoDtUncy  of  Xatnre,  545;  fifth  opinion 
criticiMd,  546;  VII  Tbe  Principle  of  Non- 
Contradiction.  546;  VIII.  Tbe  Lbw  of  tbe 
Conditioned,  547;  judgment  of  Caoitality, 
bow  deduced  from  tim  law,  548  et  seq. ;  ex- 
btenoe  conditioned  in  time  afforda  tlie  prin- 
ciple oC  5l8.54i»;  jec  ako  651  tt  m^.  ;  that  tbe 
caoKal  Judgment  a  elicited  only  by  objects 
in  nniiorm  sncocMion  is  erroneous,  5&5;  tbe 
author's  doctrine  of,  to  be  preferred,  1'^, 
from  its  simplicity,  555;  2^,  averting  skepti- 
ci!»m,  566;  8^,  avoiding  tbe  alternatives  of 
fatalism  or  inconsistency,  556,  557 ;  advan- 
Uges  of  the  author's  doctrine  of,  farther 
lihown,  557;  defence  by  author  of  his  doc- 
trine of,  689. 
Causk.  »tf  Causality. 

CEL8I7S,  39 

Ckbebkllux.  its  function  as  alleged  by  phre- 
nologists, 651;  its  true  fhnction  as  ascer- 
tained by  tbe  author,  653. 

CiiALCiDiua,291. 

CHA2VKT,  518. 

(  IIARLETOX.  518. 

ClIARBOX.  02. 

CiiANCB,  games  of,  617,  S0e  Feelings. 

<.HAUViN.  43.  474. 

<  iiEHKi.i>K?(,  380,  see  Sight 

i  iiKHTERKiELD  (Lord),  179. 

(  iiEVY  CiiAHE,  ballad  of,  quoted,  664. 

Ck'Eko,  21;  on  the  assumption  of  the  term 
philosophy,  33;  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
35;  referred  to  on  the  same,  87,  81, 114 ;  use 
of  the  term  Consciusy  186;  on  continual  en- 
ergy of  intellect,  218,  339,  349,  358,  414,  686, 
Me  Conservative  Faculty;  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  law  of  contiguity,  484,  460, 
513 

('LA88iPiCATi03r,  Set  Elaboratlve  Faculty. 

Clacbliu),  64;  his  division  of  philosophy 
119. 

f'l.Kuc,  I>on.  lo,  39. 

Clkkc,  .lotin  le,  held  Plastic  Medium,  208, 
2U;  (|Uoum1  on  perception,  809;  distiu- 
guisluM  Perception  from  Sensation,  334. 

Clemkm*  Alkxaxdri>'U8,  referreil  to  on 
dctinition  of  philosophy,  35;  quoted,  46. 

C(K»MTi()>',  one  grand  divlMou  of  the  phae- 


oT  Mted,  »,  ssf  Ktoovledgv;  Ike 

ue  of  tbe  term  vindicated,  277. 
CoLE&iDGB,  ease  of  mcBtal  latcacy 

by,  239.      • 
COLUK.  tee  Sight. 
COMPKKHESSIOX  Oi 

Faculty. 
Complex  Notions,  si 
CoMMOX  Sense,  its  rarious  mra niugs>  512; 


ssff  EUboratiire 


authorities  for  we  of  as  equiTukat  to  Navf , 
513. 

Coxxo^i  Sense,  me  Vital  Seaae. 

CoMJiox  Sensory,  512. 

CoxBK  (George),  quoted  on  diftrmee  of  de 
velopment  of  phrenological  ^Btgans,  OOi. 

Com  PABiftOS,  m*  Elaboratire  Faculty. 

CoxATivs,  used  by  Cudworth,  129.  Sm  Co- 
nation. 

CoxATiox,  one  grand  diviskm  of  the  phat- 
nomena  of  mind.  56;  best  term  to  denote 
tbe  phenomena  both  of  Will  and  Desire, 
129;  determined  by  the  Feelings,  566;  essen- 
tial peculiarities  of;  671 H  srf . 

CoxcxmoM,  used  by  Reid  and  8tewmrt  as 
synonymous  with  Imaginatioa,  147;  mean- 
ing and  right  application  of  the  term,  4SL 
Set  Bepresentatire  Ihcnity. 

CosicKPTaAUBM,  SM  ElaboTuthre  Faculty. 

COXDORCKT,  497. 

Coan>iTioxKi>>  the,  640.  Am  BcgalatiTe  Fac- 
ulty. 

CoxDiLLAC,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losc^y,  85;  quoted  on  lore  of  unity  as  a 
source  of  error;  60,  61,  71, 09, 168, 285, 271; 
on  extension  as  ol^|ect  of  sight,  879,  468, 
488,  SM  Language. 

CoxiMBRicluiaKS,  137,  272,  291,  414,  406,  9ee 
Language. 

CosBciKXTiA,  Coimcitrs,  their  rarioas  mean- 
ings,  186  (t  $eq.    Set  Conscioosncet. 

CoNBcioua,  ue  Sntject  and  Coneciousness. 

CoKSCiousM ase,  what,  110, 188;  tbe  one  essen- 
tial element  of  tbe  mental  phanomena,  196; 
aflbrds  three  grand  classes  of  pluenoaena 
—  those  of  Knowledge,  Feeling,  and  Cona- 
tion, 127  et  »eq. ;  their  nomenclature,  127-4; 
this  threefold  distribution  of  the  pturnom- 
ena  of,  first  made  by  Kant,  129;  oljection 
to  the  classification  obviated,  129,  664;  the 
phenomena  of,  not  possible  independently 
of  each  other,  180, 411 ;  order  of  the  three 
grand  classes  of  the  phenomena  of;  189-1; 
DO  special  account  of,  by  Reid  or  Stewart, 
131 ;  cannot  be  defined,  182  ei  teq. ;  admits  of 
philottophical  analysis,  182;  what  kind  of 
act  the  word  is  employed  to  denote,  and 
what  the  act  involves,  188  et  scf . ;  cooeeioos- 
ness  and  knowledge  in  voire  each  other,  188; 
tltese,  how  distinguished,  184;  history  of 
the  term,  135;  first  regularly  need  by  Dee- 
cartes  in  its  modem  sense,  186;  a  transla- 
tion of  eonjictnuia,  A.;  early  senses  of  coasenu 
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tnd  eoiurtntfto,  &. ;  as  nsed  l»]r  AngnstiOf  ib. ; 
M  iiMd  by  Quintilian,  Cicero,  TertullUn, 
and  other  of  the  Latin  fathers,  ib.;  how  ex- 
predsed  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man, ih.;  DO  term  for,  in  Greek  nntil  the 
decline   of  philosophy,   ib.;  terms  tant»- 
moant  to,  adopted   by  the  later  Platon- 
ists  and  Aristoteiians,  138;  the  most  gen- 
eral characteristic  of,  189;  special  condi- 
tions of,  ib ;  those  generally  admitted,  ib. 
et  stq.;  implies,  1.  actual  Icnowledge,  t6. ;  2. 
immediate  Icnowledge,  ib. ;  8.  contrast,  140, 
141;   4.  judgment,  602;   5    memory,  141; 
special  conditions  of,  not  generally  admit- 
ted,   143  et  seq.;   coextensive   with    our 
knowledge,  143  «t  uq.;  a  special  faculty 
according  to  Reid  and  Stewart,  144  et  seq. ; 
Beid's  limitation  of  the  sphere  of,  unten- 
able, 140  et  uq. ;  no  consciousness  of  a  cog- 
nitive act  without  a  consciousness  of  its 
ottJect,  146  et  seq. ;  this  shown  in  detail  with 
regard  to  imagination,  147;  Memory,  149 
€t  seq. ;  External  Perception,  154  et  seq. ;  At- 
tention and  Reflection  acts  subordinate  to 
and  contained  in  consciousne^ui,  maintained 
against  Reid  and  Stewart,  160  et  seq. ;  set 
Reid,  evidence  and  authority  of,  183  et  seq.  ; 
the  source  of  philosophy,  ib.  et  seq.^  197;  ver- 
acity of,  implied  in  possibility  of  philoso- 
phy, 183;  as  the  criterion  of  philosophy, 
naturally  clear  and  unerring,  184;   three 
grand  laws  under  which  its  pha^nomena 
can  be  legitimately  investigated,  186  et  seq.^ 
1.  the  law  of  Paroimony,  i6. ;  fact  of,  what, 
187;  its  facts  to  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view,  188 ;  how  far  doubt  is  possible  re- 
garding a  fact  of,  188;  the  two  degrees  of 
the  evidence  of,  confounded  by  Stewart, 
189  et  seq. ;  results  of  the  law  of  Parcimony 
as  applied  to,  191;  the  second  and  third 
laws  regulating  the  investigation  of,  —  In- 
tegrity and  Harmony,  191-2  et  seq,;  how 
skepticism  arises  out  of  tlie  violation  of  the 
integrity  of,  192;  the  integrity  of,  violated 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  193  et  seq  ;  the  abso- 
lute and   universal  veracity   of,  must  be 
maintained.  196;  first  general  fact  of, —  its 
Duality  what,  and  how  violated,  200  et  seq. ; 
the  fact  of  the  testimony  of,  in  Perception 
allowed  by  those  who  deny  its  truth,  200  et 
seq. ;  848 ;  authors  quoted  to  this  effect,  — 
Berkeley,  201 ;  Hume,  ib. ;  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  given  by,  in  equal  counterpoise  and  in- 
dependence,  203;   different    philosophical 
systems  originating  in  this  fact  of  the  dual- 
ity of,  as  accepted  or  rejected,  —  Natural 
Realiiim,  203;  Substantialism  and  Nihilism, 
201;  Substantialism  divided  into  Hypothet- 
ical Dualism  or  Cosmothctic  Idealism,  and 
Monism  or  Unitarianism,  206,  Monism,  its 
subdivisions,  206-6,  second  general  fact  of, 
—  the  Activity  and  Passivity  of  mind,  216 


el  seq. ;  we  are  active  in  so  fkr  as  we  are  eon* 
scions,  217;  Are  we  always  consciously  ac- 
tive f  217  et  seq.;  this  question  is  confined 
to  the  pluenomena  of  sleep  and  somnam- 
bulism, ib. ;  not  identical  with  the  question, 
—  Hava  we  always  a  memory  of  our  con- 
aciottsnesa  ?  ib. ;  opinions  of  ptiilosophen 
on  the  former  question,  218  et  seq.;  dealt 
with  by  philosophers  rather  by  hypothesia 
than  by  experiment,  222;  conclusions  from 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  •6. ; 
Locke's  otilection,  that  conseionsneas  and 
the  recollection  of  consciousnesa  are  con- 
vertible, disproved  by  somnambulism,  16., 
and  by  the  fact  that  dreaming  is  possible 
without  memory,  223;  that  the  mind  re- 
mains conscious  during  sleep  established  by 
experience,  224;  results  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal experience,  — that  the  mind  is  never 
wholly  inactive,  and  that  we  are  never 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity,  224-6; 
Joufflroy  quoted  in  support  of  the  author's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  and  of  sundry  other 
conclusions,  226  et  seq  ;  cases  adduced  in 
support  of  affirmative  of  question,  that  we 
are  always  consciously  active,  282-4  tt  seq  ; 
Is  the  mind  ever  unconsciously  modified? 
236  et  seq. ;  this  question  not  mooted  in  this 
country,  236;  how  decided  in  Germany  and 
France,  236, 261 ;  the  mind  contains  modifi- 
cations of  which  we  are  unconscious,  236 
«l  seq. ;  three  degrees  of  mental  latency,  t*. 
et  seq. ;  the  first  and  second  degrees  illus- 
trated by  cases,  286  et  seq.;  cases  of  mad- 
ness, 287;  of  fever,  287;  case  of  the  Com- 
teHse  de  Laval,  238;  case  given  by  Coleridge, 
289;  the  third  degree  of  mental  latency,  241 ; 
the  problem  in  regard  to  the  third  degree — 
Are  there,  in  ordinary,  mental  modifica- 
tions of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but 
which  manifest  their  existence  by  facts  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  241  et  seq..,  258  et 
seq. ;  this  problem  considered  in  itself  and 
in  its  history,  t6.;  the  affirmative  main- 
tained, 241  et  seq. ;  the  mental  modifications 
in  question  manifest  their  existence  through 
their  effects,  242;  this  established  fi-om  the 
nature  of  consciousnesa  itself,  16. ;  the  spe- 
cial evidence  for  the  affirmative  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  adduced,  242  et  seq. ;  in  I  Ex- 
ternal Perception,  248-4,  263;  II  Atvocia- 
tionof  Ideas,  244  et  seq.,  254  et  seq  ;  111.  On 
Acquired  Dexterities  and  Habits,  247  tt  seq.., 
266  */  seq. ;  history  of  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conscious mental  modifications,  260  et  seq. ; 
Leibnitz  the  first  to  proclaim  the  doctrine, 
252;  authors  referred  io  on  doctrine  of  la- 
tency, 261-2;  consciousness  and  memory  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  each  other,  266;  three 
princi|)al  facts  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  general  pha»nomena  of,  268  ft  seq. ; 
I.  Self- Existence,  268;  2  Mental  Unity  or 
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Individuality,  260;  the  tnith  of  the  tesU- 
rnony  of,  to  our  Mental  Unity  dout>ted,  ib. ; 
8.  Mental  Identity,  200;  Difficulties  and 
Facilities  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of,  260  ec  uq.;  I.  Difficulties,  1.  The  eon- 
■cious  mind  at  onoe  the  observing  subject 
and  the  object  observed,  261;  2  Want  of 
mutual  codperation,  261;  8.  No  ikot  of  con- 
sciousness can  be  accepted  at  second  band, 
262;  4.  Phaenomena  of  consciousness  only 
to  be  studied  through  memory,  268;  5.  Nat- 
urally blended  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented in  complexity,  264,  284;  6.  The  act 
of  reflection  comparatively  deficient  in 
pleasure,  266;  II.  Facilities,  266. 
COMBEBVATIVB  Faculty,  what,  274.  288;  its 

V  relation  to  the  faculties  of  Acquisition,  Re- 
production, and  Representation,  411;  why 
the  phenomena  of  Conservation,  Reproduc- 
^on,  and  Representation  have  not  been  dis- 
ting^iished  in  the  analysis  of  philosophers, 
412;  ordinary  use  of  the  terms  Memory  and 
ReeolUctiim,  412  et  $eq. ;  memory  properly  de- 
notes the  power  of  retention,  *&  ;  this  use 
of  memory  acknowledged  by  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, St  Augustin,  Julius  Ciesar  Scaliger, 
ih. ;  Joseph  Scaliger,  418;  Suabedissen,  Fries, 
H  Schmid,  etc  ,  414;  Memory  what,  ib. ;  the 
fkci  of  retention  admitted,  ib. ;  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Avioenna  r^^rding  retention,  ib. ; 
retention  admits  of  explanation,  ib.;  simil- 
itudes suggested  in  illustration  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  retention,  by  Cicero,  Gassendi,  416; 
these  resemblances  of  use  simply  as  meta- 
phors, ib.;  H.  Schmid  quoted  on,  415-20; 
tlie  ptuenomenon  of  retention  naturally 
arises  from  the  self-energy  of  mind,  416:  this 
specially  shown,  416  et  seq.;  the  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution  is  not  how  a  men- 
tal activity  endures,  but  bow  it  ever  van- 
isliefi,  ib.;  the  difficulty  removed  by  the 
principle  of  latent  modifications,  ib. ;  for- 
getfulncss,  417;  distraction  and  attention, 
418;  two  observations  regarding  memory  — 
I.  The  law  of  retention  extends  over  all  the 
phaenomena  of  mind  alike,  418;  2,  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  explain  memory  by  phys- 

^  iological  hypotheses  unnecessary,  419 ;  mem- 
ory greatly  dependent  on  corporeal  condi- 
tions, ib. ;  physiological  hypotheses  of  the 
older  psychologists  regarding  memory,  420; 
two  qualities  requisite  to  a  good  memory, 
viz.,  Retention  and  Reproduction,  ib.;  re- 
markable case  of  retention  narrated  by 
MuretuR,  421-42;  case  of  GiuHo  Guidi,  423; 
two  opposite  doctrines  in  regard  to  tlie  rela 
tions  of  memory  to  the  higher  powers  of 
mind  —  1.  That  a  great  power  of  memory  is 
incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, 424;  this  opinion  refuted  by  faotfl, 
425  ;  examples  of  high  intelligence  and 
great  memory,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Grotius, 


Pascal,  etc  ,  425-6;  2.  That  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  supposes  great  power  of  mem- 
ory, 426. 

ConerrAimns  a  Samano,  163. 

CoifTKMPLATiVB  Feeliugs,  see  FeelingB. 

CoKTaADicnoN,  law  of,  m«  Nom-Coiitradie- 
tion  and  Thought 

CONTZEH ,  163. 

Cops,  referred  to  on  the  meaning  of  o2  <ro^, 
ol  aoi^urrait  34. 

COTTUKIUR,  272, 

Coosiif,  44, 90;  referred  to  on  Descartes*  eog- 
ito  ergo  sum,  2S9:  vigorously  assaulted  the 
school  of  Condillac,  277,  807, 465,  542. 

CowLKY,  quoted,  609. 

Cram KR,  his  Anecdota  Greeea,  referred  to,  86, 
87,81. 

Creation,  as  conceived  by  us,  562. 

Critical  Method,  what,  403;  its  sphere,  «k; 
notice  of  its  employment  in  philosophy,  d. 

Crousaz,  808-9 ;  distinguished  I*erception 
At>m  Sensation,  831, 601 ;  quoted  on  Judg- 
ment, 504-5. 

CuDWORTH,  28 ;  held  Plastic  Medium,  206, 
218,818. 

CULLKN,  58. 

Custom,  power  of,  58;  skeptical  Inf^renee 
from  the  influence  of,  60;  testimonies  to,  62. 
CuvncR,  179. 
Cyrus,  his  great  memory,  426. 

D'AiLLY,  542. 

D'Alembert,  177;  on  Touch,  876;  888,  mt 
Sight 

Damascknus,  referred  to,  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  87, 292. 

Damiron,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  mental 
latency,  235, 262. 

Da  VIK8,  Sir  John,  quoted,  62. 

DiCcoM POSITION,  u«  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Dkokrando,  177,  210;  quoted  on  Classifloa- 
tion,  406,  467. 

Deity,  lli8  existence  an  inference  from  a 
special  class  of  eflects,  19;  these  exclusively 
given  in  the  phaenomena  of  mind,  ib. ;  what 
kind  of  cause  constitutes  a  Deity,  ib. ;  no- 
tion of  God  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
a  mere  First  Cause,  19;  to  the  notions  of  a 
Primary  and  Omnipotent  Cause  must  be 
added  those  of  Intelligence  and  Virtue,  ib. ; 
conditions  of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  Deity,  twofold,  20;  proof  of  these  condi- 
tions dependent  on  philosophy,  21. 

Dbmooritus,  his  theory  of  Perception,  293, 
851;  his  doctrine  of  the  qualities  of  matter, 
812;  his  doctrine  that  all  the  senses  are  only 
modifications  of  Touch,  874. 

DKMO€rrHRN ES,  62. 

Denzinoer,  referred  to,  on  deflnitioii  of  Phi- 
losophy, 85, 252. 

De  Raei,  on  Touch,  876, 518. 

Derodon,  474, 479, 486. 
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DxBOARTKS,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
loeophy,  35,  51,  63,  76;  Lis  division  of  phi- 
losophy, 83;  his  doctrine  of  substance,  108; 
regarded  faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fun- 
damental power  of  miud,  129 ;  the  first 
uniformly  to  use  etnucieutia  as  equivalent 
to  consciousuess,  136;  used  reJUetion  in  its 
psychological  application,  164,  179;  ue  At* 
tention,  200;  to  bhn  belongs  the  hypothesis 
of  Occui^ional  Causes,  208,  209,  214;  held 
that  the  miud  is  always  conscious,  218;  his 
eogito  ergo  sum^  258,  644,  271;  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy,  29o;  twofold  use  of 
the  term  ulra  by,  296;  held  the  more  com- 
plex hypothesis  of  Representative  Percep- 
tion, 300  et  seq.;  distinguished  Perception 
fh>m  Sensation,  834;  recalled  attention  to 
the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities,  312,515,  see  Regulative  Faculty; 
on  pleasure,  501,  see  Feelings. 

Desirk,  Me  Conation  and  Will. 

Dkstutt-Tracy,  177. 

Dkvillkmandy,  referred  to  on  Ari8totle*s 
doctrine  of  species,  292. 

Dx  VniKS,  301. 

Dextbuities,  acquired,  see  Habit. 

DiANOKTic,  how  to  be  employed,  574.  See 
Logic. 

DiOBY  (Sir  Kenelm),  857. 

Diogenes,  ^ee  Lucrtius. 

Di8cusflioK8  on  Philosophy,  the  author's  re- 
ferred to,  9,  40,  43,  47,  etc. 

Disposition,  what,  124. 

Dogmatists,  a  sect  of  physicians,  noticed, 
39;  headed  by  Galen,  ih. 

DoNBLLUS,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Doubt,  the  firnt  step  to  philosophy,  57, 63;  on 
this  philosophers  unanimous,  i6. ;  testimo- 
nies to  need  of,  i6.     See  I*hilosophy. 

Dreaminu,  poiwible  without  memory,  223: 
an  effect  of  imagination  determined  by  as- 
sociation. 457,  cose  of,  mentioned  by  Abel, 
458. 

Du  Bos,  on  pleasure,  594;  s^e  Feelings. 

DURANDUS,  176;  quoted  on  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, 292;  his  doctrine  of  species  concurred 
in  by  Occam,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  and  Biel, 
ifr. ;  quoted  on  distinction  of  intuitive  and 
abstractive  knowledge,  816. 

Ebsrhard,  560.    See  Feelings. 

Education,  Liberal  and  Professional,  dis- 
crimiuttted,  4;  tlie  true  end  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, 11;  place  and  importance  of  the 
feelings  in  education,  12,  636;  the  great 
problem  in,  687. 

Eoo,  or  Self,  meaning  of,  illustrated  from 
Plato,  113;  Aristotle,  llicrocles,  Cicero, 
JIacrobius,  Arbuthnot,  Gatien-Arnoult, 
quoted  in  further  illustration  of,  114-15; 
the  terms  Ego  and  Non-Ego,  preferable 
to  Self  and  Not-Self,  116 ;  how  expressed 


in  German  and  French,  A.;  the  Ego  and 
Non-Ego  given  by  consciousness  in  equal 
counterpoise   and   independence,  203;   see 
Consciousness. 
Elaborativx  Faculty,  what,  276,  284,  463; 
acts  included  under,  «6. ;  how  dei^ignated, 
276, 463;  defect  in  the  analysis  of  this  fac- 
ulty by  philosophers,  464;  positions  to  be 
established  regarding,  ib.;  comparison  as 
determined  by  objective  conditions,  465;  as 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  think- 
ing  subject,  466  et  ug.;  Classification,  Com- 
position, or  Synthesis  shown  to  be  an  act 
of  comparison,  466,  474;  in  regard  to  com- 
plex or  collective  notions,  466;  in  tlie  sim- 
plest act  of  clastiiflcation,  the  mind  depend- 
ent on  language,  467;  Decomposition  two- 
fold, 1.  in  the  interest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  468: 
2.  in  the  interetst  of  Science,  ib. ;  Abstrac- 
tion, ib.  et  seq. ;  alwtraction  of  the  senses, 
ib,;  abstraction  a  natural  and  necessary 
prooesss,  4^>9 ;   the  work   of  comparison, 
470 ;  Generalization,  t6.  et  seq. ;  idea  ab- 
stract and  individual,  i6.  ,*  abstract  general 
notions,  what  and  how  formed,  471;  two- 
fold quantity  in  notions,  —  Extension  and 
Comprehension,  ib.  ,•  their  designations,  472; 
abstraction  fl-om,   and  attention   to,   are 
correlative   terms,  474 ;   Partial    or  Con- 
crete   Abstraction,    ib. ;    Modal    Abstrac- 
tion, ib. ;  generalization  dependent  on  ab- 
straction, but  abstraction  doe^  not  involve 
generalization,  i6.;  Stewart  quoted  to  this 
effect,  ib.;  Can  we  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  is  denoted  by  an  abstract  general 
term?  476  etseq.;  the  controversy  between 
Nominalism  and  Conceptual if^m  principally 
agitated  in  Britain,  ib. ;  two  opinions  on. 
which  still  divide  philosophers,  ib. ;  Nomi* 
nalism,  what,  477;  maintained  by  Hobbes, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart,  ib;  doctrine  of  Nominalism 
as  stated  by  Berkeley,  478-9,  483;  Coucep- 
tnalism    maintained    by   Locke,   479 ;    by 
Brown,    480-81 ;    Brown's   doctrine   criti- 
cized, 481  et  seq. ;  his  confutation  of  Nom- 
inalism, 482;  1.  Tliat  the  Nominalists  allow 
the  apprehension  of  resemblance,  proved 
against  Brown  by  reference  to  Hobbes,  482; 
Hume,  488;  Adam  Smitli,  ib.;  Campbell, 
484;  Stewart,  ib.;  2.  That  Brown  wrong  in 
holding  that  the  feeling  (notion)  of  simili- 
tude is  general,  and  constitutes  the  general 
notion,  —  proved  by  a  series  of  axioms, 
484-5;  possible  grounds  of  Brown's  suppo- 
sition that  the  feeling  of  resemblance  is 
universal,  486-8;  summary  of  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Generalization.  488  ;  Brown's 
doctrine  of  general  notions  further  consid- 
ered, 489;  Does  language  originate  in  gen- 
eral appellatives  or  by  proper  names?  492 
etse^.,  je«  JLAuguage;  Judgment  audRea- 
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BODing  shown  to  be  acts  of  comparison,  602 
et  seq. ;  these  ueceaciary  from  the  limitation 
of  the  human  mind,  ib.;  act  of  Judgment, 
what,  503;  constituents  of  a  Judgment,— 
Subject,  Predicate,  Copula,  G04;  expressed 
in  words  is  a  Proposition,  ib. ;  how  the  parts 
of  a  proposition  are  to  be  diMriminatcd, 
i>.;  what  Judgment  involves,  606;  Reason- 
ing, wliat,  ib.;  illustrated,  tb.;  Deductive 
and  Inductive,  ib. ;  Deductive,  its  axiom, 
606;  its  two  kinds,  ib. ;  Comprehension  and 
Extension  of  notions  as  applied  to  Reason- 
ing, ib  :  1.  Deductive  reasoning  in  the  whole 
of  Comprehension,  607  ;  its  canon  in  tliis 
whole,  i6.;  2.  Deductive  reasoning  in  the 
whole  of  Extension,  606;  Inductive  reason- 
ing, its  axiom,  500;  of  two  kinds,  ib. ;  De- 
ductive and  Inductive  illation  must  be  of 
an  absolute  necessity,  ib. ;  account  of  In- 
duction by  logicians  erroneous,  ib.;  in  Ex- 
tension and  Comprehension,  the  analysis 
of  the  one  corresponds  to  the  synthesis  of 
the  other,  510;  confusion  among,  philoso- 
phers from  not  having  observed  this,  611. 

Elbatio  scliool,  75. 

EiiPEDOCLKS,  290, 887. 

Empiric  or  Empirical,  its  by-meaning  in 
common  English,  3S;  origin  of  this  mean- 
ing, ib. :  its  philosophical  meaning,  39;  used 
in  contrast  with  the  term  neeesaary^  40,  ue 
Knowledge;  the  tenoB  historical  and  trnpit' 
ieai^  used  as  synonymous  by  Aristotle,  ib. 

Empirics,  the,  noticed,  38.    See  Empiric. 

Empiricus,  Sextus,  quoted  on  division  of 
philosophy,  80,  81 ;  his  employment  of 
owcdc^cis,  138. 

Encephalos,  see  Brain. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  109,  et  alibi. 

Erds  and  Means  discriminated,  14;  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  how  pleasing,  622; 
ends  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal, 
hence  the  Useful  and  the  Perfect,  ib. 

Energy,  what,  124;  distinction  of  first  and 
second,  ib.;  we  may  suppose  three  kinds  of 
mental,  —  Ineunt,  Immanent,  and  Tranae- 
uut,  605,  see  Mind. 

Eknui,  603.    See  Feelings. 

£pR£6ir8,  Mkshael,  his  employment  of  (nwa/- 
(Ti^o'is,  138;  his  doctrine  of  consciousness, 
139,  see  Psellus,  Michael  ;  referred  to  on 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species,  293. 

Epictktus,  referred  to,  34. 

Epicureans,  division  of  philosophy  adopted 
by,  80. 

Epicurus,  his  theory  of  Perception,  293, 
851. 

Ethics,  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of 
mind.  44;  why  usually  designated  a  science^ 
83;  division  of  philosophy,  80;  a  nomolog- 
ical  science,  86. 

ElTCLID.  291. 

EuoKNiUB,  or  Eugenios,  of  Bulgaria,  his  em- 


ployment of  wv^fJ^ffins  and  mnfrrlypwrts^ 

138,  472,  507. 
EULKR,  his  great  memory,  206, 4^ 
Euripides,  quoted,  460. 

EUSEBIUS,  81. 
EUSTRATIUS,  138. 

Examinations,  their  use  and  importanee  in 
a  class  of  Philosophy,  12. 

Excluded  Middle,  law  ot  526. 

ExERTiVE,  as  a  term  denoting  faculties  of 
will  and  desire,  128. 

Existence,  analogy  between  our  experience 
and  the  absolute  order  of,  22;  man's  knowl- 
edge of  relative,  96  et  seq.;  all  not  com- 
prised in  what  is  relative  to  us,  99,  «ee 
Knowledge;  potential  and  actual,  how  dis- 
tinguished. 124;  designations  of  potential 
and  of  actual,  ib.;  the  highest  form  of 
thought,  525, 548. 

Experiential,  39. 

Experimental,  its  limitation,  89. 

Extension,  an  object  of  Sight,  385,  see  Sight; 
cannot  be  represented  to  the  mind  except 
as  colored,  ^,  887;  cannot  be  represented 
in  Imagination  without  shape,  886;  objec- 
tion to  this  doctrine  obviated,  387.  See 
Space. 

Extension  of  notions,  m«  Elaborative  Fac- 
ulty. 

Facciolati.  68. 

Faculty,  origin  and  meaning,  123;  appro- 
priately applied  to  natural  capabilities,  124; 
distinguished  from  capacity,  269;  form  of; 
what,  401. 

Feelings,  one  grand  division  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  86, 560:  Nomology  of,  87; 
this  called  PkHosopky  of  Taste^  Msih^tic.  ib. ; 
ambiguity  of  word,  ib..  127.  561;  Nomology 
of  Feelings  best  denominated  Apolaustic, 
87;  two  preliminary  questions  regarding, 
559;  I.  Do  the  phenomena  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  constitute  a  distinct  order  of  mental 
states  ?  }6.,  et  seq. ;  the  feelings  not  recog- 
nized as  the  manifestations  of  any  ftindar 
mental  power  by  Aristotle  or  Plato,  or  un- 
til a  very  recent  period,  560;  recognition 
of  the  feelings  by  modem  philoeopben,  A.,* 
Sulzer,  Mendelssohn,  Kaestner,  Heiners, 
Eberhard,  Platner,  560;  Kant  the  first  to 
establish  the  trichotomy  of  the  menUl  pow- 
ers, 561 ;  Kant's  doctrine  controverted  bj 
some  philosophers  of  note,  d. ;  Can  we  di^ 
crimhiate  in  conscionsneM  certain  states 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  those  of  Cog- 
nition or  Conation?  668;  this  questioii  de- 
cided in  tile  afllrmative  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  ib ;  grounds  on  wliieh  ot^feotion 
has  been  taken  to  the  feelings  as  a  class  of 
mental  phenomena  ootfrdinate  witli  tbtam 
of  cognition  and  conation,  664  et  jsy. ;  Kmg 
quoted,  664-6;  Biande  quoted  in  answer  to 
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Krng,  565-^ ;  II.  What  is  the  ponition  of 
the  Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other 
classes  of  mental  phasnomena?  567  et  uq.; 
Biunde   quoted    on   this   question,   567-9; 
intermediHte  between  the  cofpiitions  and 
conations^  567  ;   importance  of  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of,  568;  place  of  the  theory  of,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  569;  III.  Into  what  subdivis- 
ions are  the  Feelings  to  be  distributed?  tA., 
tt  seq. ;  divisions  proposed  by  philosophers, 
ib  ;  by  Kant,  U>.;  Schuize,  570;  Uillebrend, 
t6.;  Herbart,  t6.,'  Carus,  ib.;  Iiow  discrimi- 
nated from  cognition  and  conation,  572; 
what  are  the  general  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  existence  of  Pleasure  and  Pain? 
573  ft  srq,;  I.  Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain 
stated  in  the  abstract,  t6.,  et  seq.;  pleasure 
and  pain  opposed  as  contraries,  575;  defi- 
nitions of  pleasure  and  pain,  577 ;   the^c 
illustrated,  1.  pleasure  the  reflex  of  energy, 
ib.;  2.  spontaneous  and  unimpeded,  578;  8. 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  ib.;  pleasure 
Positive  and  Negative,  »&./  pain  Positive 
and  Negative,  579 ;   positive  pain  subdi- 
Tided,  t6. ;  corollaries  from  preceding  doc- 
trine, ib. ;  general  historical  nMices  of  the- 
ories of  the  Pleasurable,  580  et  aeq. ;  these 
theories  fall  into  two  grand  classes — the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic,  581 ;  Plato  the  first 
to  attempt  the  generalization  of  a  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  ib. ;  Plato's  theory, — 
that  a  state  of  pleasure  is  always  preceded 
by  a  state  of  pain,  t&.,  et  seq. ;  sum  of  Plato^s 
doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  583  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  proposed  to  correct  and 
supplement  the  Platonic,  584;  the  theory 
of  Aristotle,  —  pleasure  the  concomitant  of 
the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  power,  585; 
nothing  added  in  antiquity  to  the  two  the- 
ories of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  586;  the  theo- 
ries of  Plato  and  Aristotle  reduced  to  unity, 
587 ;  in  what  sense  the  Platonic  dogma  is 
tnie,i^. ;  after  compulsory  inaction  pleasure 
biglier  than  in  ordinary  ciroumtttances,  588; 
unfair  to  apply  the  magnifying  efl'ect  of 
contract  to  disprove  the  positive  reality 
of  pleasure  more  than  of  pain,  ib. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  both  Absolute  and  Relative,  589; 
Cardan  held  a  theory  identical  with  Plato's, 
ib. ;  his  theory  criticized,  500 ;  Montaigne 
held  a  similar  doctrine,  ib. ;  Descartes'  doc- 
trine of  the  pleasurable,  591;  groundlessiy 
landed  for  its  novelty  and  importance,  U>.; 
only  a  vague  version  of  that  of  Aristotle, 
682;  Leibnitz  adopted  both  the  counter  the- 
ories, ib. ;  doctrine  of  Wolf,  t6. ;  wrongly 
considers  pleasure  an  attribute  of  the  ob- 
ject, 593;  Wolfs  doctrine  partially  assailed 
by  3Iendels8ohn,  594  ;  doctrine  of  Du  Bos 
and  Pouilly,  t6.;  of  Sulzer,  595,  598;    of 
Genored  and  Yeni,  586 ;  of  Kant,  600; 


Classification  of  Feelings,  602  ;  their  prin- 
ciple of  classification  internal,  ib. :  admit 
of  a  twofold  classification,  as  Causes  and  as 
EflVcts,  t^. ;  as  causes  divided  into  Pleaf ar- 
able and  Painful,  603;  application  of  fore- 
going  theory  to  explain   in  general  the 
causes  of  pleasurable  and  painful  feeling, 
f6.,  et  seq. ;  apparent  contradictions  of  tlie 
theory  prove  real  confirmations,  ib. :  Dolce 
far  nienUy  ib.;  Ennui,  ih.;  all  occupation 
either  play  or  labor,  ib. ;  love  of  action  rip- 
nalized  as  a  fact  in  human  nature  by  all 
obitcrvers,  604;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  ib.: 
Adam  Ferguson,  ib. ;  I'aley,  605;  the  theory 
confirmed  by  the  phaenoraena  of  the  Pain- 
ful AflVctions,  ib.y  et  seq.;   of  Grief,  606; 
authors  by  whom  these  observed,  ib.;  of 
Fear,  607;  of  Pity,  ib.;  of  Energetic  Emo- 
tions, 608;  general  causes  which  contribute 
to  raise  or  lower  the  intensity  of  our  ener- 
gies, i6.,  et  seq.;  1.  Novelty,  t&. ;  II.  Con- 
trast, 609;  III.  Harmony  and  Discord,  610; 
IV.  Association,  611;  this  principle  supposes 
pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on  itself, 
ib.;  the  attempt  to  resolve  all  oar  pleas- 
ures and  pains  into  association  vicious  in  a 
twofold  way,  612;  Hutcbeson  more  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  influence  of  association, 
i6. ;  the  Feelings  considered  as  Efltets,  618 
et  seq. ;  as  many  dilDirent  feelings  as  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  mental  activity,  ib. ; 
two  grand  classes  of,  I.  Sensations,  •&.,  et 
seq.;  of  sensations,  two  classes,  1.  of  the 
Five  Senses;  2.  of  the  Sensus  Vagus,  614 
et  seq. ;  organic  pleasure  and  pain,  t6. ;  how 
far  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  af> 
fords  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
615;  II.  Sentiments,  divided  into  Contem- 
plative and  Practical,  616  ;  Contemplative 
into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties,  and 
of  the  Elaborative,  ib.,  et  seq. ;  the  first  class 
into  those  of  Self-Consciousness  and  of  Im- 
agination, ib.;  a.  of  Self-Consciousness,  i&., 
et  seq. ;  Tedium  or  Ennui,  ib. ;  Pastimes,  617 ; 
Games  of  Skill  and  Chance,  ib. ;  Giddiness, 
618;  Nausea,  ib.;  b.  Sentiments  concomi- 
tant of  Imagination,  618  et  seq. ;  the  Beauti- 
ful, how  constituted,  619,  684  et  uq. ;  condi- 
tions  of  the  pleasurable  as   regards  the 
Understanding,  620  et  seq.;  obscure  and 
confused  cognitions,  how  disagreeable,  ib. , 
Wit,  how  pleasing ;  Sentiment  of  Truth, 
how  pleasing,  620-21;  Generalisation  and 
Specification,  how  pleasurable,  621 ;   Sci- 
ence, how  pleasing,  622;  Deduction  from 
first  principles,  ib. ;  adaptation  ol  Means  to 
Ends,  how  pleasing,  ib. ;  Feelings  that  arir^e 
from  the  Imagination  and  understanding 
in  coi^unction,  619  et  seq.,G2A;  Beauty  and 
Sublimity,  624  et  seq.;  Beauty  diFtingui^Led 
as  absolute  and  Relative,  ib. ;  this  distinc- 
tion ooiound,  625;  the  Useful  and  the  Beuii- 
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tifiil  dttinct,  rt  ;  St.  An^rtin>  doctrine  , 
on  clii0  pijint  mperior  to  the  modem,  tb. :  I 
Uelatire  Besoty,  what,  626:  the  tlieory  of  1 
Fit*  or  Alwolote  Beanty,  16.;  the  theory  ! 
explain*  the  diferenoe  of  indiridnald  in  the 
ai»Vrehen»ion  of  the  Bemntifnl,  1^. ;  and 
alTords  the  reamn  why  onr  pleasure  is  less- 
euttl  when  we  analyze  the  olgect  into  its 
part*,  627:  Relative  Beanty  from  the  con- 
formity  of  Mean  to  End,  16. ;  Judgments  of 
Ta<(te  eitlier  I*ure  or  mixed.  628:  the  Bean- 
tifiil  defined,  ih. :  the  feelin;*  of  the  Sublime 
partly  iileasurable.  partly  painful.  t6..  ft  seq: 
theory  of  the  .SubMme.  ib. :  tlie  .Sublime  di- 
vided into  that  of  Extension,  Proten»ion, 
ami  Intension.  629  ft  seq. ;  Kant  quoted  in 
illtt^tration  of  the  Sublime  in  its  three 
forms.  6i3^;  the  I*lctnresr|oe.  wherein  it  con- 
sist*, and  how  it  dillbre  from  the  Sublime 
and  Beautinil,  681;  the  Practical  Feelings, 
ib. ;  tlieir  divirions,  1.  tho<«  relative  to  Self- 
I*)^>ervation.  632 :  2.  Enjoyment  of  Exist- 
ence, lb..  8.  Preservation  of  Species,  A,: 
4.  Tendency  to  Development,  633 ;  5.  the 
Moral  Law.  16. 

F£uui'8o>  (Adam),  61, 5TB;  on  love  of  action,  , 
604.  i 

Feuraciesmk.  176,  272, 816. 

FiciiTE.  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
ph\,  35:  division  of  philosophy  adopted  by, 
91.  202:  issue  of  his  Idealism.  204;  his  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  of  liiataral  Bealism,  ' 
359.  I 

Fici!frfi,  Mandllius.  48.  176;    quoted  on  a  [ 
pamage  in  Plato^s  TTmcau,  218, 271. 

FLi?rr.  Kev.  Mr  .  case  of,  237.  | 

FoROE.  I>e  la,  162;  held  hypothesis  of  Divine  : 
A.<'si>tance  209.  | 

Fo.\«EC'A,468.  j 

FRACA.*»TORir9.  quoted  on  Platonic  philoso- 
phv,  289. 

Frank  LI X,  50. 

Freioiuh,  Joannes  Thomas,  96. 

Friem.  252,  268,  414,  429,  431,  488. 

Froxo.\du«*.  270,  272. 

FuscTiox,  what,  125. 

Gatiex-Arsoult,  67, 58, 64;  quoted  on  Ego, 
116.468. 

Gale,  Theoph ,  94. 

Galex,  89,  see  Dogmatists;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  powers,  270,  291, 292;  on  Touch,  377. 

Gall,  his  mode  of  phrenological  discover}*, 
656  ft  seq.:  how  he  met  the  argument 
against  phrenology  from  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  654.  See 
Plirenolog>*  and  Shiuses, 

Garxier.  quoted,  60,  51. 

Gas!«exi>i,  his  division  of  philosophy,  84; 
used  r^flfction  in  Its  psychological  applica- 
tion. 2»)2:  held  Plastic  Medium.  214.  650;  I 
referred  to  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  spe-  ' 


cies.  292:  ftrndanwntal  error  of  Stewmrt  im 
regard  to  the  philoaophy  of.  407:  tboagh  ft 
SensatKMtalisc  be  adauttcd  Reflectioii  aa  » 
source  of  knowledge,  406 :  and  did  not  aa> 
similate  Reflection  to  Sense,  A  .-  his  divis- 
ion  of  the  c<^nitire  phenomena,  ih. :  Intel- 
lect, aceording  to  him,  has  three  factions, 
—  1.  Intellectual  apprehensioD.  ¥3^i  1.  £e- 
flcction,410:  3  Beasoning,  A. ;  413.  St*  C< 
ser\-ative  Faculty. 

GEvi^L,  ambiguous,  66S.    Set  Feeling 

GK3CBRALXZATIOS,  Me  ElaboTStive  Facnhr. 

General  notions,  »ee  EJaboratire  Facalty. 

GEXOVE0I.372.  di«tinguiabed  IVrecf  lion  fr 
Sensation.  331. 613;  on  pleasure,  fi&iS. 

Gerard  (Alexander),  (m  laws 
430. 

GERrzEZ,66.75w 

Glaxdul^  I*accihoni.  what,  6G6:  argument 
against  phrenology  derived  from,  ib 

Gleio  (Bishop),  his  opinion  of  Beid*k  pole- 
mic on  perception,  298. 

Gxoseologia,  what,  86. 

GXO0TOLOGLA,  See  Guowologia. 

GocLEXiirv,  Rudolphas,  tlie  first  to  apply  the 
term  psykolagy  to  a  treatise  relative  to  the 
human  mfnd,  96. 168. 

GORGiAS,  the  sophist,  9M. 

GovEA3rr9,  Autonius,  513. 

G  RAX  MAR,  why  usually  designated  an  art, 
81,  83;  universal  or  philos<^phieal.  a  nomo- 
logical  science,  87- 

Graxxarias,  John  the,  see  Philoponas. 

Gray,  quoted,  438. 

Greek  language,  example  of  its  perfrction, 
128;  expresses  syntactical  relations  by  flex- 
ion, 176. 

Gregory  (Dr.  James),  his  great  memory,  428. 

Gregory,  of  Rimini,  176, 270, 316 

Gregory,  of  Naiianzum,  quoted,  483 

Gregory,  of  Xyssa,  quoted  00  mental  pow- 
ers, 270. 

Gregoro^icb,  quoted  on  memory  of  GnidI, 
423. 

Grixx,  95. 

Grotius,  his  great  memorji  425. 

Gruithuibex,  377. 

GrriDi,  Giulio,  his  great  memocj,  4S& 

Gruyer,  268. 

IlABrr,  what,  124;  acquired  habita,  three  the- 
ories of,  viz.:  the  mechanical,  theory  of 
consciousness  without  memory,  and  the 
theory  of  latency,  917-9,  S85-7;  explained 
in  accordance  with  analogy  by  theory  of 
mental  latency,  257. 

Halle,  postman  of,  ease  of,  showing  that 
the  mind  is  active  while  body  asleep,  288- 

IIaller,  238 

Hartley*,  his  theory  of  habit,  meehanleal, 
247. 

Uartleian  School,  880. 
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Ha  VET,  his  edition  of  Paaoal's  PensSts,  re- 
ferred to,  387. 

Hegkl,  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 3«>,  45. 

H£i>»iutii,  413. 

Uklvktiub,  quoted  on  the  inflaence  of  pre- 
conceived opinions,  54, 178-9,  ue  Attention. 

Il£3i@TKuuui8, 103,616;  referred  to  on  Beauty, 
626. 

n£>'RY,  of  Ghent,  his  doctrine  of  mental 
power?,  272. 

Heraclidks  Ponticus,  34. 

Ueraclitus,  63,  362. 

UKunAiiT,  501,  670,  see  Feelings. 

llKUMi.K,  see  Ammouius. 

llEKonoTus,  uses  the  verb  ^iXo<ro^iy,  84, 60. 

Ukkv-eus,  176,  292. 

Herz,  ^larcus,  618. 

HE8IOD,  quoted,  636. 

HiERocLES,  114;  his  employment  of  ffvpaio"- 
^ais,  176. 

IIlLAIRE,  St.,  415. 

HiLLEDUAND,  570,  See  Feelings. 

Hippocrates,  alleged  expression  of,  quoted, 
84;  writing  iu  which  it  occurs  spurious,  ib. 

Historical  Knowledge,  ue  Empirical  and 
Knowledge. 

HoBBE9,  quoted  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
85;  a  material  idealist,  309;  quoted  ou  the 
train  of  thought,  428;  a  nominalist,  477, 
546. 

HOCKER,  108. 

Hoffbauer,  maintained  that  great  intelli- 
gence f^upposes  great  memory,  426. 
Homer,  quoted,  37,  262. 

HOJtfMEL,  63. 

Horace,  quoted,  125,  433,  513. 

HoRTENSius,  his  great  memory,  426. 

HiTBNER,  distinguished  Vital  Sense  from  Or- 
ganic Senses,  377. 

Hi700  a  Saucto  Yictore,  316. 

Hufls,  61. 

Hu.ME,  quoted  on  testimony  of  consciousness 
in  Perception,  201,  34S;  his  nihilism  a  skeiv 
tical  conclusion  from  the  prcmijeies  of  pre- 
vious philosophers,  476;  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our 
mental  unity,  259;  his  skepticism,  its  mean- 
ing, use,  and  results,  642  et  stq.;  quoted 
as  to  ground  of  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  Perception,  858;  on  laws 

,  of  Association,  430;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion, 455;  quoted  on  Nominalism,  477,  483, 
522,  see  Regulative  Faculty ;  541,  see  ibid, ; 
refhted  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  on  that  of  Contradiction,  5tG. 

Hutch  E80N,  regarded  Consciousness  as  a 
special  faculty,  144;  distinguii^hed  Percep- 
tion from  Sensation,  334:  quoted  on  divis- 
ion of  senses  into  five.  377,  579;  quoted  and 
commended  on  Association,  612;  on  Abso- 
lute and  Belative  Beauty,  624. 


Hypothesis,  what,  117;  first  condition  of  a 
legitimate,  ib.;  second,  119;  see  also  8G2  et 
seq  ;  criteria  of  good  and  bad,  119. 

Iamblicuus,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271. 

Idealism,  Cosmothetic,  what,  205;  embraces 
the  majority  of  mudem  philosophers,  i6./ 
its  subdivisions,  ib^see  Consciousness;  ab- 
solute, how  a  philosophical  system  is  often 
prevented  from  falling  info,  206. 

Identity,  law  of,  679. 

Imagination,  see  Representative  Faculty. 

Immediate  Knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

Incompressibility,  ultimate  law  of,  whence 
derived,  553. 

Induction,  what,  72;  a  synthetic  process,  73; 
inductive  method,  notice  of  its  employment 
in  philosophy,  403;  inductive  reasoning,  5C9. 

Infinite,  see  Regulative  Faculty. 

Influence,  term  brought  into  common  use 
by  Suarez,  213;  influxus,  first  used  in  the 
pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  Causis^  ib. 

Intuitive  Knowledge,  sef  Knowledge. 

Ionic  School,  73,  74. 

Iren^us,  quoted  ou  mental  powers,  270. 

Irwinq,  163. 

Ibidorus,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Italic  School,  74. 

Jacobi,  quoted,  27,  29, 202;  holds  a  doctrine 
of  Perception  analogous  to  that  of  Reid, 
285,  514. 

Janduxus,  on  Touch,  376. 

Jardink,  Professor,  noticed,  038;  quoted  on 
the  bei<t  metliod  of  determining  merit  ia  a 
class  of  p]iilot«ophy,  t&.,  et  uq. 

Jeffrey  (Francis),  noticed  on  Association, 
G12. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  61. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  quoted  on  love  of  action, 
604. 

JoxsoN,  Ben,  his  great  memory,  428. 

Jouffroy,  quoted  in  support  of  the  author^s 
doctrine  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  in- 
active, and  that  we  are  never  wholly  uu- 
conscious  of  its  activity,  and  of  sundry 
other  concl unions,  220  et  »eq.;  holds  that 
the  mind  is  frequently  awake  when  the 
senses  urc  asleep,  ib.;  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  mind  is  always  awake,  ib  ;  gives 
induction  of  facts  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, 226  ft  seq.;  gives  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  the  pluenomeua  adduced.  227 
et  seq.;  holds  distractiou  and  non-distrac- 
tion matters  of  intelligence,  228;  applies 
foregoing  analysis  to  pha:nomeua  of  sleep, 
229;  his  doctrine  illustrated  by  personal 
exiKjrience,  230  et  seq  ;  by  experience  of 
thofec  attendant  ou  the  sick,  231;  by  awak- 
ening at  an  api)ointcd  hour,  tb. ;  his  general 
conclusions,  232  tt  seq. ;  his  theory  corrobo- 
rated by  the  case  of  the  postman  of  Halle, 
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t&^  tt  wq. :  bdoBfcd  to  the  Scoto-Gallkan 

8choo:  of  PhiloMiibT,  GI& 
JrDGMKST.  art  QfttMwmtnre  Facolcjr. 
JUTKSAL,  quoted,  US,  «36u 

KjanTKK.  560.  «m  Feelhig*;  qooted  on  De»- 

can«»*  doctrine  id  plcuare,  591. 
Kam£».  nftrmd  to  on  qneetioB  of  mental 
Utency.  %tl\  quoted  on  otilitr  of  Abctrae- 
tioo.  470. 
Kast.  t^ooted,  28;  leferred  to  cm  definition 
of  philofophf ,  95.  41,  4$:  hit  anticipation 
of  tlw  diKovery  of  Uranii*,  49:  hi»  division 
of  philocopliy,  64.  9(1:  admit*  tlie  fact  ot  the 
-  testimou)*  of  coiuciousDe»  in  percvption, 
2H)8.  209:  maintains  that  we  are  always  con- 
•ciooaly  active,  222,  25S;  douhu  the  tnith 
of  the  tertimony  of  consciouicnew  to  our 
Hental  Uuity,S0:  and  to  our  Meutal  Iden- 
tity. 2)0;  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  643:  his 
philoMiphy  originated  in  a  recoil  against 
thehkeptici«mof  Hame,Oia-l;  his  doctrine 
of  ppaoe  and  time,  6IT-S,  271;  ennnciated 
the  law  by  which  l^rceptiou  aud  Sen«ation 
are  governed  in  their  reciprocal  relations, 
8d3;  divides  the  ceuses  into  two,— Snuitt 
Vagus  and  Sensmt  Firms,  377, 402,  see  Neces- 
sfty;  quoted  on  proper  application  of  term 
JAjfracxum.  474, 561. 509,598;  on  Beanty,625. 
tee  Feelings;  quoted,  630;  ue  ibid.;  his  anal- 
ysis of  Judgments,  681. 
Kbckermaxx,  distinguished  Beflexi<m  ftom 

Obser\ation,  282, 612. 
Keplkb,  58. 
Ks(OW  thyself,  27. 

KNOWLEDGE,  discriminated  from  intellectual 
cultivation,  5;  wliether  linowledgc  or  men- 
tal exercise  the  superior  end,  considered, 
6 ;  poimlar  solution  of  this  question,— that 
knowledge  is  the  higher  end,  — and  its  re- 
sults, 6;  knowledge  either  practical  or  speo- 
ulative,  7;  the  end  of  practical  knowledge, 
ib. ;  the  end  of  speculative  knowledge,  t6. ; 
the  question  resolved  by  philosophers  in 
contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  8; 
this  contradiction  even  involved  in  the  term 
Philosophy,  ib.;  authorities  adduced  as  to 
mental  exercise  being  higher  than  knowl- 
edge, —  Plato,  Prior,  Ariijttotle,  Aquinas, 
8cotus,  Malebranche,  Lessing,  Von  Muller, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  9;  knowledge  philo- 
sophical, scientific  or  rational,  and  empiri- 
cal or  historical  discriminated,  38 — 40;  em- 
pirical, the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is,— 
rb  8x1,  89;  examples  of,  40;  this  expression 
how  rendered  in  Latin,  A.,  see  Empirical; 
philosophical,  the  knowledge  why  or  how 
a  thing  is,  ib.;  man*s  knowledge  relative, 
43, 96—104;  the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity,  47,  see  Unity;  faculties  o^  one 
grand  division  of  powen  of  mind,  86;  tes- 
timonies to  relativity  of,  —  Aristotle,  Au- 


gttftin,  Melanchthoo,  elder  Sealiger,  SM; 
all  existence   not   comprised   in  what  ii 
relatire  to  as,  99;  this  principle  has  two 
branches,  A.;  the  fir«t,  100:  the  second, 
ICQ-^;  three  senses  in  which  knowledgi 
relative,  101:  two  opposite  series  of  exprtt> 
aions  applied  to,  A. ;  faculty  of.  regarded 
by  some  philosophers  as  the  Aindamciitd 
power  of  mind,  129;  distribution  of  thi 
special  faculties  of,  267  et  »tq. :  the  spedd 
Acuities  of.  evolved  out  of  consciounieB, 
273;  ennmeraiion  of  the  (Special  fincultia 
of,  A.  et  seq  ,  2RS-4;  a  priori  aud  a  postrrim, 
2S5:  relation  of  to  experience,  how  bertfx- 
prened,  ib. :  special  faculties  of,  considered 
in  detail,  286  et  seq. :  the  distinction  of  la- 
tnitive  or  Immediate,  and  Rcpresentativt 
or  Mediate  Knowledge.  313  tt  x*?.,  aud  151; 
the  contracts  between  thev  two  kinds  of^ 
815:  this  distinction  Uken  by  certain  of  tht 
schoolmen,  316:  that  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge  supposes  a  similarity,  or  sameneMi 
between  subject  and  objc-ct  an  influential 
principle  in  philoeo|)hy,  351:  tlie  opposite 
of  this  principle  held  by  sorou,  352;  refuted, 
•&.,  et  seq.:  the  essential   peculiarities  cf 
knowledge,  572  rr  uq. 

KxowLXDOES,  term  u«ed  by  Bacon  and  Ser- 
geant, 41. 

Ksuo,  34;  on  definition  of  philoM»phy,  85; 
atUcked  the  Kantian  divi:<ion  of  the  laeB- 
tal  phaenomena,  129, 5(>4,  see  Feelings. 

KUSTKK,138. 

Laboulixixrx,  880. 

Lactantius,  his  doctrine  of  mental  powwi 
270, 291 ;  denied  the  uece»sit>-  of  vbual  spt- 
cies,  i6. 

Lakrtius,  Diogenes,  34,  81;  uses  ovp9t9ts 
for  consciousness,  13S. 

Laxguaoe,  Does  it  ori;!inate  in  (leneral  Ap- 
pellatives or  by  ProjM^r  Names?  492  tt  sef.; 
this  the  question  of  tlw  Primum  Co^ni^Bm^ 
493;  1.  That  all  terni.^.  as  at  firvt  employed, 
are  expressive  of  individual  objects,  ihai»* 
tained  by  Vives  and  others,  f6. ;  Vivei 
quoted  to  this  effect,  ib.;  Locke  quoted, 
t&. ;  Adam  Smith  quoted  to  same  efll>ct,  404; 
2.  An  opposite  doctrine  maintuiiivd  by 
many  of  the  schoolmen.  496  et  m'/.  ;  by 
Campanella,  496;  Leibnitz  quoted  to  this 
eff%>ct,  i6. ;  Turgot  cited  to  same  efft?ct.  497; 
8.  A  third  or  intermediate  opinion.— that 
language  at  first  expresses  only  the  \agiM 
and  confhscd,  ib.,  et  seq. ;  Pcrcojition  coni- 
roences  with  masses,  498,  see  alpo  371:  the 
mind  in  elaborating  its  knowled^  pro- 
ceeds by  analysis  from  the  whole  to  tht 
parts,  498,  501 ;  Degerando,  quoted  to  thia 
efl^,  499;  the  intermediate  opinion  main- 
tained by  Aristotle,  500;  and  by  JnllHi 
Cesar  Scaliger,  A. 
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Labomiouiere,  qnoted  on  hypothesis  of 
Occasional  Causes,  209  et  seq.;  on  Pre> 
Itstablishcd  Harmony,  210  et  seq. ;  on  Plas- 
tic Medium,  211 ;  on  I*hysical  Influence,  212 
tt  seq. ;  quoted  on  abstraction,  468. 

Latency,  mental,  what,  and  its  three  de- 
grees, 235  et  uq.    Su  Consciousness. 

Latin  language,  expresses  syntactical  rela- 
tions by  flexion,  176. 

Laval,  Comtesse  de,  case  of,  288. 

Law,  Bishop,  his  doctrine  of  substance,  108. 

Lb  Clkrc,  see  Clerc. 

Lee  (Dr.  Henry),  referred  to  on  Loclce,  407. 

Leibmtz,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 35,  48,  96;  first  to  limit  the  term 
capacity  to  passivity  of  mind,  123;  regarded 
faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  129;  quoted  on  veracity  of 
consciousness,  184,208;  held  hypothesis  of 
Preestablitthed  Harmony,  208,  210;  opposed 
Lockers  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  not  al- 
ways conscious,  221 ;  but  does  not  precisely 
answer  the  question  mooted,  ib.;  relerred 
to  on  minima  of  sense,  244;  the  first  to  pro- 
^  claim  the  doctrine  of  mental  latency,  251; 
unfortunate  in  the  terms  he  employed  to 
designate  the  latent  modifications  of  mind, 
ib.  f  referred  to  on  our  mental  identity,  260, 
271,  280,  404,  see  Necessity;  414,  496,  see  Lan- 
guage; 513,  515,  ue  Regulative  Faculty; 
692,  see  Feelings. 

Leidenfrost,  376;  the  first  to  distinguish 
the  Vital  Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses, 
877. 

Leo  Ilcbncus,  290. 

LE88INU,  quoted,  9.     See  Knowledge. 

Lewd,  its  etymology,  53. 

Liberty  of  Will,  656  et  seq.;  the  question  of, 
as  viewed  by  the  Scottish  school,  692;  may 
be  dealt  with  in  two  ways,  693. 

LlCHETUS,  176. 

Locke,  51;  adopted  Gassendi's  division  of 
philosophy,  84;  quoted  on  power,  121-2;  his 
doctrine  of  Reflexion  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, 162;  held  that  the  mind  cannot  exist 
at  the  same  moment  in  two  difierent  states, 
173;  his  doctrine  on  this  point  refuted  by 
Leibnitz,  16.;  denied  that  the  mind  is  al- 
ways conscious,  218-19;  his  assumption  that 
consciousness  and  the  recollection  of  con- 
sciousness are  convertible,  disproved  by 
somnambulism,  222;  erroneously  attributed 
the  doctrine  of  latent  mental  modifications 
to  the  Cartesians,  250;  on  mental  identity, 
260;  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  804;  gen- 
eral character  of  his  philosophical  style, 
805;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  matter  are  merely  men- 
tal states,  307;  his  distinction  of  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  843;  did  not  origi- 
nate the  question  regarding  plurality  of 
senses  under  Touch,  876, 391;  neglected  the 


Critical  Method  in  philosophy,  403;  has  his 
philosophy  been  misrepresented  by  Con- 
dillac?  404  et  seq.;  Stewart,  quoted  in  vin- 
dication of,  404-6;  Stewart's  vindication 
of,  unsatisfactory,  406;  Condi! lac  Justified 
in  his  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of,  ib. ; 
his  Reflection  compatible  with  Sensualism, 
ib.f  466;  quoted  on  Conceptualism,  477;  493, 
see  Language ;  542,  see  Causality ;  646. 

Loaic,  defined,  31,  87;  as  initiative  course  of 
philosophy,  31,  90;  class  of,  how  to  be  con- 
ducted, 10,  11,  see  Philosophy;  presupposes 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  44;  controversy  among  the  an- 
cients regarding  its  relation  to  philosophy, 
81;  why  usually  designated  an  art^  83;  a 
nomological  science,  87;  Dianoetic  best 
name  of,  t6.;  its  place  in  philosophy,  and 
in  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction,  90. 

Lombard,  Peter,  816. 

LosdiDS,  LexikoHj  546,  573,  601. 

Lucan,  quoted,  606. 

Lucretius,  quoted,  184,  212,  293,  609;  on 
mixed  feeling  of  the  sublime,  630. 

LuDERS,  578. 

Luther,  61,  63. 

Lydus,  Priscianus,  on  unity  of  knowledge, 
48 ;  the  I'latonic  doctrine  of  Perception  as 
expounded  by,  293. 

Maass,  262. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  92;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426. 

Macrobius,  referred  to,  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 37, 114. 

Maine  de  Biran,  474,  542,  see  Causality. 

Major,  John,  referred  to,  on  Intuitive  and 
Abstractive  Knowledge,  316. 

Malebranche,  9,  64,  108,  163;  quoted  on 
place  and  importance  of  attention,  180 
et  seq.;  the  study  of  his  writings  recom- 
mended, 182,  201;  assumes  our  conscious- 
ness in  sleep,  218,  271 ;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, 302;  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  334,  513,  642,  see  Causality. 

Man,  an  end  unto  himself,  4;  must  in  gen- 
eral reduce  himself  to  an  instrument,  4; 
perfection  and  happiness,  the  two  absolute 
ends  of  man,  14;  these  ends  coincide,  ib.; 
his  distinctive  characteriij^ic,  21;  a  social 
animal,  69;  men  influence  each  other  in 
times  both  of  tranquillity  and  social  con- 
vulsion, 61;  relation  of  the  individual  to 
social  crises,  ib. 

Manilius,  quoted,  120,  460. 

Mantuanub,  Bap.,  quoted,  636. 

Manutius,  Paulus,  quoted  on  memory  of 
Molino,  428. 

Marcellus,  Nonius,  353. 

Marsiliub,  (of  Inghen),  176,  292. 

Martial,  quoted,  460. 

Mabtisub  Scriblenis,  quoted,  467. 
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NOOLOGY,  87. 

IfON-CoNTRADiCTXONf  Iew  of,  626,  680;  limits 
of  argument  from,  680;  has  two  applica- 
tions,  a  Logical  and  Psychological,  680. 

Vovs,  614. 

SUKNE8IU8,  618. 

KiTNNELKY,  referred  to  for  case  of  coaching, 
891. 

Object,  meaning  and  history  of  the  term, 

112.     &e  Subject 
Objective,  ue  Subject. 
Occam,  176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers, 

272. 
0CCASI02TAL  Causcs,  hypothesis  of^  see  Mind; 

by  whom  maintained,  208,  214. 
Oken,  his  nihilism,  204. 
Olympiobokub,  referred  to,  46;  referred  to 

on  mental  powers,  271. 
Ontolooy,  see  Metaphysics.    ' 
Ofeiiation,  what,  124. 
Opinion,  see  Custom. 
Opouinus,  cose  of,  .showing  that  one  sense 

may  be  asleep  while  others  are  awake,  288. 
OsECTir-,  term  objectionable  as  common  des- 
ignation both  of  will  and  desire,  126. 
Order,  what,  68. 
Oroamc  Pleasure.     See  Feelings. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  607. 
0\'ID,  quoted,  262,  533;  on  pleasure  of  grief, 

606. 
OviEDO,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

Pafn,  theory  of,  xce  Feelings. 

Painful  Aifectious.    See  Feelings. 

Paley,  quoted  on  love  of  action,  405. 

Paludanus,  317. 

Pascal,  46,  60,  62;  quoted  on  man's  igno- 
rance of  himttelf,  214;  quoted,  377;  his 
great  memory,  425;  quoted  on  dreaming, 
457,  513,  528. 

Pabsions,  their  place  in  education,  12;  sub- 
jugation of,  practical  condition  of  philoso- 
phy, 67,  66.     See  Philosophy. 

Pa8TIM«£S,  617.    See  Feelings. 

pATUiciua,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271; 
his  expression  of  the  relation  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  experience,  quoted,  285. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  607. 

Perception,  External,  the  doctrine  of,  a 
cardinal  point  in  philosophy,  297;  histori- 
cal survey  of  hypotheses  in  regard  to,  pro- 
pofsed,  286;  principal  point  in  regard  to,  on 
which  philosophers  differ,  i6.,  and  205;  two 
grand  hypotheses  of  Mediate  Perception, 
287;  each  of  these  admits  of  various  sub- 
ordinate hypotheses,  ib. ;  Reid  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms  of  the  Representa- 
tive Hypothesis,  288;  Reid's  historical  view 
of  the  theories  of^  criticised,  289  et  seq.y  298; 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  Platonic  theory  of, 
289-90;  tiis  account  of  the  Aristotelic  doc- 


trine of,  291-2;  theory  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  293;  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of, 
294  et  5r9.,299;  Malebranche  cited  in  regard 
to  opinion  of  Descartes  on,  801;  Reid's  ac- 
count of  the  opinion  of  Malebranche  on, 
802;  of  Amauld,  802^;  of  Locke,  301— 307 ; 
opinions  of  Kewton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Norris, 
807;  of  Uobbes,808;  Le  Clerc,809;  Crousaz, 
810;  ends  proposed  in  the  review  of  Reid's 
account  of  opinions  on,  811 ;  Reid  right  in 
attributing  to  philosophers  in  general  the 
cruder  doctrine  of  Representative  Percep- 
tion, 812;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Rcalit*t,  tft., 
et  seq.y  see  Reid  and  Knowledge;  distinc- 
tion of  Perception  Proper  from  Sensation 
Proper,  332  et  seq. ;  use  of  term  perception 
previously  to  Reid,  ih  ;  historical  notice  of 
the  distinction  of  perception  proper  iVom 
sensation  proper,  331;  nature  of  the  phie- 
nomena,  —  pei-ccption  and  sensation,  illus- 
trated, 335  et  seq  ;  their  contrast  the  i^pecial 
manifestation  of  %  contrast  which  divides 
Knowledge  and  Feeling,  ib.;  perception 
and  sensation  precisely  distinguished,  ib.; 
grand  law  by  which  the  plurnomena  of  per- 
ception and  8ensation  are  governed  in  their 
reciprocal  relations,  836;  this  law  estab- 
lished and  illustrated  —  1.  From  a  compari- 
son of  the  several  senses,  ib. ;  2.  From  the 
several  imprest^ions  of  the  same  sense,  837; 
distinction  of  perception  fi'om  sensation  of 
importance  only  in  the  doctrine  of  Intui- 
tive Perception,  340;  no  reference  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  in,  841;  taken  out 
of  the  list  of  the  primary  faculties  through 
a  false  analysis,  ib, ;  the  po.<sibility  of  an 
immediate  perception  of  external  objects 
intelligible,  350  et  seq. ;  what  meant  by  per- 
ceiving the  material  reality,  357;  the  total 
and  real  object  in,  ib.;  what  meant  by  the 
external  object  perceived,  i6.,374;  nothing 
especially  inconceivable  in  the  doctrine  of 
an  immediate  perception,  358;  principal 
points  of  difference  between  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Perception  and  that  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  397  et  seq.;  1.  In  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  external  object  to  the 
senses,  ib. ;  2.  In  regard  to  the  number  and 
consecution  •f  the  elementary  pha^uomena, 
898  et  seq.;  common  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers ri^rding  the  organic  impression  in, 
t6. ;  relation  of  sensation  proper  to  percep- 
tion proper,  899,  see  also  678;  Representa- 
tive Perception,  hypotlicsis  of,  361  et  stq.; 
violates  all  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis,  i6.,  et  seq. ;  1.  Unnecessary,  362; 
2.  Subverts  that  which  it  is  devised  to  ex- 
plain, 363;  3.  The  fact  in  explanation  of 
which  it  is  devised  is  hypothetical,  ib.; 
4.  Sunders  and  subverts  the  phaenomenou 
to  be  explained,  865;  5.  The  fact  which  it 
j8  devised  to  explain  transcends  experience, 
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Piyebology. 

Fba  vouxTA,  qvotal,  17.    & 

I*Hiu>rr^yuSf  81;  hii  doctriae  of 
■oil,  138;  qmcttd  m  paiaphrMC  of 
iocle.  174;  qpotcd  oa  aeatal  powers,  271: 
quoted  oa  Axteotle'a  doctrine  of  ipccka, 
2S0:  rjD  Toaeh,  376. 

Pbix^^pophes,  «w  niiloMphy. 

Fbiujiv^phical,  «e»  FliiUMoplij  and  KbowI- 
edjfft 

Pbiix^^^pht,  the  exhibitloB  of  iti  benefits 
and  pkarara,  why  prtnliarly  reqairite,  1; 
Hm  utility  of  two  kinds  —  AlMoInte  and  Be- 
latJvc.  2;  its  absolute  ntility  of  two  kinds— 
Hui^wlire  and  Otveetire,  2, 16;  ito  Sok;|ee> 
tJve  utility,  16;  best  ^rmnastic  of  tbe  mind, 
and  tlierefore  best  entitled  to  tbe  appella- 
tion tuf/nlj  9;  principles  on  wbich  a  class 
of  fihiIoN>phy  ought  to  be  conducted,  10; 
nse  and  ini|iortance  of  examinations  in  a 
clam  of  philosophy,  12;  intellectna]  in- 
structor must  seek  to  influence  tiie  will  of 
bis  pupils,  ib. ;  and  to  excite  their  feelings, 
ib.;  Objective  utility  of  philosophy,  17  et 
Meq.;  iU  relation  to  theology,  18;  the  class 
of  phienomcna  which  imply  the  existence 
of  God  exclusively  given  by  the  mind,  19; 
what  these  phienomena  are,  21;  flrst  con- 
dition of  the  proof  of  a  Deity  drawn 
from  philosophy,  22;  second  condition  also 
drawn  from  same  source,  23;  how  philoso- 
phy 0|)erates  In  establishing  an  assurance 
of  human  liberty,  24;  coincidence  of  au- 
thor'h  views  on  this  sabjject  with  those  of 
previous  philosophers,  27—9;  philosophers 
adduced,  —  rjato,  27;  Kant,  28;  Jacobi,  29; 
objective  utility  of  philosophy  not  super- 
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be  arro^pikhfrt.  C: 
towards  one  Ultiwatf  or  Fine  O 
all  the  scknees  oeeapied  in  tke 
canses  Maybe 
of  philosopby  in 
ik. :  bat  property  iMMlilauJ  by 
of  mind  with  its  saite  of 
enecs,  d.,  et  aeq.  86;  its  pri<^_.  j.««..^, 
43.  boond  to  make  the  nuad  its  fr««  and 
paramount  okyect  of  coacMenttioii.  44; 
branches  of  tbe  sea»ee  of  Mind,  A. :  mm- 
applicati<m  of  tbe  term  philoraphy  im 
Britain,  45:  as  defined  by  Aristotle.  4iS, 
4M  Aristotle;  its  Caucs,  46  <t  atq. ;  lie  im 
the  original  elements  of  onr  eoiiftitvtioa, 
46;  essential  or  compkmentary,  A  :  esseik- 
tial  apparently  twofold,  A.;  1  Cause  and 
efiect,  47;  2.  Lore  of  anity,  A.,  »m  Unity; 
dispositions  with  which  it  oagfat  to  be 
studied,  57—67 ;  first  condition  of  pliUoso- 
phy,  renunciation  of  pr^adioe,  57:  in  this 
Christianity  snd  philosophy  at  one,  58:  phi* 
losopheis  unauinMWS  in  making  doubt  the 
first  step  to,  63;  philosophical  doubt,  what, 
61;  second  condition  of,  snl^ngation  of  tba 
passions,  66;  its  Method,  67—76;  has  but 
one  possible  method,  67—72;  this  shown  in 
relation  to  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  €7-8; 
analysis  and  synthesis  the  neoessar}-  condi- 
tions of  iU  possibility,  69;  these  constitute 
a  single  method,  70;  has  only  one  possible 
method,  shown  in  relation  to  its  fseoond 
end,  70,  71 ;  its  history  manifests  the  more 
or  less  accurate  fulfiknent  of  the  conditions 
of  one  method,  73—76;  its  eariicat  problem, 
73;  its  sphere  as  assigned  by  Socrates,  75; 
its  aberrations  have  arisen  fh>m  violatioiia 
of  its  method,  77;  ito  Divisions,  78—85;  ex- 
pediency of  a  division  of  philosophy,  78; 
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the  most  ancient  division  into  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  7U;  history  of  this  distinction, 
79-80;  its  unsoundness,  80;  first  explicitly 
enounced  by  Aristotle,  79 ;  intimated  by 
Plato,  tfr. ;  division  of,  into  Logic,  Physics, 
and  Ethics,  probably  originated  with  Stoics, 
81;  universality  of  division  into  theoretical 
and  practical,  84-5;  author's  distribution  of 
philotiophy,  86-88  ;  proposes  three  grand 
questiuus,  85  ;  distribution  of  subjects  in 
faculty  of,  in  universities  of  Europe,  89, 
true  place  and  importance  of  system  of, 
269-70;  condition  under  which  the  employ- 
ment of  new  terms  in,  is  allowable,  280;  one 
great  advantage  resulting  flrom  the  cultiva- 
tion of.  326. 

Pbilosopuy,  the  Scottish,  the  scientific  rep- 
utation of  Scotland  principally  founded 
on,  640;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  speculative  studies  by  Scotchmen, 
ib.;  its  origin,  642;  at  once  the  pride  and 
the  reproach  of  Scotland,  648;  strong  gen- 
eral analogy  between,  and  that  of  Kant, 
ib. ;  account  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  644;  JouflVoy's  criticism  of, 
645 ;  general  characteristics  of,  646. 
^Pbrknolouy,  how  only  to  be  refated,  650; 
1^  the  theory  of,  what  651 ;  Individual  oases  of 
allef^ed  development  and  manifestation  of 
little  avail  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  651 ;  its 
ftindumental  facts  shown  to  be  groundless, 
652—56;  the  result  of  conjecture,  656;  its 
variations,  657-58- 

Phybicb.  division  of  philosophy,  80;  the  term 
as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  inap- 
propriate, 93. 

PuYBiCAL  Influence,  hypothesis  of,  by  whom 
maintained,  212.  see  Mind. 

Physical  Science,  twofold  evil  of  exclusive 
study  of,  25;  in  its  infancy  not  material- 
izing, ib. ;  if  all  existence  be  but  mechan- 
ism, philosophical  interest  extinguished,  26. 

Phyhiolooy,  the  term  as  applied  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  inappropriate,  98. 

PiccoLOMixi,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine of  species,  292 

PiCTUKEBQUE,  see  Feeliugs. 

I*1NDAU,  on  Cu!*tora,  GO. 

Plabtic  Medium,  hypothesis  of,  by  some  as- 
cribed to  riato,  213;  by  whom  maintained, 
213. 

Flaterub,  Felix,  narrates  caae  of  Oporinus, 
233      Sft  Oporinus 

Platner,  regarded  faculty  of  knowledge  as 
the  fundamental  power  of  mind,  120,  214, 
252,  389,  set  Sight  533;  545,  560,  see  Feelings. 

Plato.  9,  21,  26,  84;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  37,  43,  48,  56,  66,  75;  dis- 
tinction of  theoretical  and  practical  phi- 
losophy intimated  by,  79;  had  no  special 
term  for  consciousness  136,  187;  his  doc- 
trine in   regard  to   self-apprehension  of 


Sense,  188;  maintained  the  eontinaal  en- 
ergy of  Intellect,  218,  262,  280;  his  theory 
of  Perception,  and  principle  of  his  philos- 
ophy. 290  ;  maintained  that  a  percipient 
power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  to  the 
object,  i&.,  412,  see  Conservative  Faculty, 
415 ;  Platonic  Method  of  division  called 
Analytical^  511,  see  Analysis;  581,  see  Feel- 
ings ;  seems  to  have  held  a  doctrine  of 
pleasure  analogous  to  that  of  Aritttotle,  586. 

Platonists,  48,  79, 187;  the  Greek,  their  doo- 
trine  of  consciousness,  187 ;  the  later,  attrib- 
uted to  Plato  the  doctrine  of  Plastic  Me- 
dium, 218;  maintained  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect,  218. 

Pleasurk,  theory  of,  see  Feelings. 

Pliny  (the  elder),  40. 

Pliny  (the  younger),  quoted  on  pleasure  of 
Grief,  606. 

Plotinus,  49;  his  use  of  trwalabnifrii^  188; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  271 ;  quoted  on 
doctrine  of  species,  292  ;  distinguished  Per- 
ception from  Sensation,  384. 

Plutarch,  55, 185. 

Plutaucu,  Pseudo,  quoted  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  35,  81. 

Pneumatic,  see  Pnenmatology. 

I'neumatolooy,  term  objectionably  as  ap- 
plied to  science  of  mind,  93;  wider  than 
Psychology,  94. 

no(i7<rif ,  see  Practice. 

PoiRKT,  Peter,  referred  to  and  quoted  as  ac- 
cepting the  duality  of  consciousness  in  Ita 
integrity,  203,  331,  478. 

Politics,  science  of,  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  mind,  44;  why  usually  designated 
a  science ^  83;  a  nomological  science,  87. 

PoNCiUB,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

PONELLE,  179. 

I'OPE,  quoted,  18,  27. 

I*ooR,  376. 

I'ORT  Royal  Logic,  472. 

Potential,  diHtinctions  of,  fVom  actual.  124. 
Ste  Existence. 

PouiLLY,  on  Pleasure,  694.    See  Feelings. 

Power,  Keid's  criticism  of  Locke  on,  121; 
active  and  passive,  122;  this  distinction  in 
Greek  language,  128 ;  as  a  psychological 
term  appropriately  applied  to  natural  capa- 
bilities, 124. 

PowNALL,  Governor,  98. 

Practical  Feelings,  see  Feelings. 

I»RACTici6,  Tpo^it,  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Aristotelic  philosophy,  83;  »"p<wcT<K(<j  and 
roiTrriic^s,  how  distinguished,  ib.  See  The- 
ory-. 

Practical  philosophy,  see  Theoretical. 

Practical,  see  I'ractice. 

Prebcibion,  what,  474. 

pREKBTABLisuKD  Harmouy,  hypothesis  of, 
svt  Mind;  by  whom  maint^ed,  210. 
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PBiDiCAn.  aar  ElibwUie  Fteahr. 

FK&irDiCK.  inflnenee  ot  fiSL  «^  Unitr;  emrlf 
pn^diee  tbe  bmvc  dangerou  beeasM  onob- 
tmire.  OSr 

PlxscxTATiTK  FaeoltT.  what,  and  its  derij^- 
natious.  278.  2B8;  tabdJvidMl  into  Percep- 
tion and  S«lPCoDfeioanie«a.274.  Su  Fer- 
eeptkm  and  tidfCoptioaii new 

PKICHABD.  9&. 

PUDB,  eabJufatioD  ol^  pracdeal  eondidoa  of 
philoraphjr,  €S.  68S. 

PuKaTLKT,  regajtSed  tbonjc^t  as  onlj  a 
Borement  of  matter^  67:  his  opinion  of 
Bcid'n  polemie  on  I*eroepdoa,SW:  qnoted 
on  Reid's  view  ci  Loeke^  doctrine  of  Fer- 
ceptioD.  3M. 

Fkimabv  Qnalitles  of  matter,  hirtorical  no- 
tice of  dirtinction  from  hecondarr,  312.  tt 
»eq. ;  primary  reducible  to  two.  —  Exteiuiun 
and  Solidity,  315;  tbis  reduction  inrolres  a 
diflxulty,  316;  wliai,  and  liow  tolved,  ib.; 
317 :  feueral  result,  —  in  the  primary  qoal- 
itiex.  |>ercei)tioo  predominates,  in  tbe  seeon- 
dary.  wiu^itiou,  347. 

PniMrM  Coguitom,  ut  Langnane. 

FuioK.  9. 

Froc'LUS,  43, 75;  his  employment  of  <nwauf- 

hricis^2f^  218;  qnoted  on  mental  powers, 
271. 

Pboperty.  what,  106. 

FaopoffiTiox,  su  Elaboratire  Faculty.  ^ 

Protagobab,  43. 

PnirDKsrnus,  quoted,  631. 

pBELLua,  Michael,  bis  doctrine  of  eontcioos- 
neas,  138;  supposed  to  be  tbe  same  with 
Michael  Epheains,  189. 

Fbtcuouk»y,  defined,  81,91:  prominently  a 
pbiloaophieal  aeience,  92;  ita  wider  sphere 
as  aynonymooa  with  I*hilo80pliy  of  Mind, 
Metapbyaictf,  86  ;  its  narrower  ftphere  as 
S}'nonymoas  with  Ptuenomeuologj*  of  Mind, 
Empirical  Flaychology,  Inductive  Philoso- 
phy of  Miofl,  86;  as  thu4  limited  properly 
called  Pvnomeual  Psycliology.  i6. ;  its  di- 
visions bow  determined,  t6. ;  Nomolo^ical, 
A.,  see  Nomology ;  Inferential,  8S,  *ee  Meta- 
physics ;  orif^  of  the  term.  91 ;  iti(  use 
Tindicated,  91-2;  by  whom  flrvt  applied  to 
science  of  mind.  96;  difficulties  and  facili- 
ties of  psychological  study,  260  et  »eq.^  ste 
Coneciousneae ;  peycbolofrical  powers,  what, 
268  ;  psycboloffical  divli^ions,  what,  273; 
three  rules  of  psycholop^ical  analyf^is,  282; 
theae  rules  have  not  been  obaer^-ed  by  ps>-- 
cliolojjfivt*.  ih. 

pBYC'iioLouiCAL  analysis,  see  Psychology  and 
3Iiud 

FsvciioLOGiCAL  divisions,  ue  Psychology 
and  Mind. 

Fbyciiolugical  powers,  »u  Psychology  and 
Mind. 

ProLXM  T,  291. 


FTTHAOOBAft.  COmmOBlT 

asMBed  tfae  naau 
of  the  cbajacter  of  a 
bom.  and  wben  be 
tions  of  phfloaopfar 
losophy.  66, 74. 


to  bavv  fint 
,  35:  hi«  \km 


3S:  deSai- 
to.37.aarl-U- 


QTALrrr,  what,  106: 

tal.A. 
QnxnLiAsr,  34.  88:  «ses  the  fenn 

in  the  modem  signilieatioa.  136. 


Ralkioh,  Sir  W..  68. 

Uamsat.  Cberalier.  611. 

KzAUSM,  Natural,  or  Natnral  Dnaliim.  what 
903;  that  Katwal  Realism  is  the  doctriat 
of  ConscionsDeas,  acknowkdged  by  philaa 
opbers  of  all  daaaes.  A. ;  objectioas  to  the 
doctrine  of.  detailed  and  critieucd.  3ISK-9; 
I.  Tbe  cognition  of  aaght  cxlcmal  to  At 
mind  is  equivalent  to  tbe  mind  acting,  and. 
therefore,  cxirting  oof  of  itaelC  319 :  refktei, 
850:  II.  What  immediately  know*  max  be 
tbe  same  as  or  similar  to  tbat  which  ti 
known.  350;  influmce  of  this  principle  «■.. 
tbe  hiitory  of  philosophy,  tk. ;  refnted.  8B; 
III.  Tbe  mind  can  only  know  immediatclj 
that  to  wldch  it  is  imoMdiately  preant,  A.- 
this  olifectiOD  has  been  rtdargned  in  thm 
dillerent  ways;  1.  by  Sergeant,  838 :  2.  \ff 
Empedocles,etc.,  8!H.  8.  by  Beid  and  Stew- 
art, A.;  reftited.  856-6.  »>v  Perception;  IT. 
Tbe  oldect  of  perception  variable,  and, 
therefore,  subieciive,  858.  proceeds  on  a 
mititake  of  what  the  object  in  perception  is, 
359;  V.  Tbe  nature  of  the  Ego  as  an  intel- 
ligence endowed  with  will,  renders  it  nee* 
eseary  that  there  should  be  repre?ei.tative 
modifications  in  tlie  mind  of  external  ob- 
jects. 859;  this  olj^ection  invcdves  randiy 
vices,  t6. ;  these  ob^wtions  to  tlie  doctrine 
of.  incompetent.  131 ;  hypothesis  of  Rep- 
resentative IVrception  substituted  in  rooB 
of  tbe  doctrine  of,  361  cf  s«f .  Se«  I'eroep- 
tion. 

REAfM>Ni2co.  see  Elaboratire  FMnlty. 

Kecollectiox,  set  Conser%-ative  Faculty. 

REDi5TBORATi03r,  law  of,  SM  Eeproductlvw 
Faculty. 

Replectios,  contained  in  eonscionsneff».  160 
el  seq.:  s^e  Consciousness;  Locke  not  tha 
first  to  use  tbe  term  in  its  psychological  ap- 
plication, 162 ;  authors  by  wliom  tbe  teim 
thus  UMd  previously  to  Locke,  163:  distin- 
guished from  observation,  ib.;  attention 
and  reflection  acts  of  tbe  same  fkcnlty,  lA^ 
9ee  Attention. 

Regis,  Sylvain,  his  division  of  pbiloaophy, 
84. 

Reoxier,  68. 

Rkoulatiyx  Faculty,  what,  177,  286;  the 
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ttrmyheuUif  not  properly  applicable  to,  277, 
612;  designations  of,  612-14;  nomenclature 
of  the  cognitions  due  to,  614;  importance  of 
the  distinction  of  native  and  adventitious 
knowledge,  tfr. ;  criterion  of  necessity  first 
enounced  by  Leibnitz,  406,  616;  partially 
anticipated  by  Descartes,  615;  and  by  Spin- 
oza, 516;  the  enouncement  of  this  criterion 
a  great  step  in  tlie  science  of  mind,  ib.; 
Leibnitz  quoted  on  criterion  of  necessity, 
616—20 ;  Beid  discriminated  native  from 
adventitious  knowledge  by  the  same  crite- 
rion, independently  of  Leibnitz,  520;  Reid 
quoted  to  this  effect,  520-22;  Hume  appre- 
hended the  distinction  522;  Kant,  the  first 
who  f^lly  applied  the  criterion,  406,  622; 
philosophers  divided  in  regard  to  what  cog- 
nitions ought  to  be  classed  as  ultimate,  and 
what  as  modifications  of  the  ultimate,  528; 
Reid  and  Stewart  have  been  censured  for 
their  too  easy  admission  of  first  principles, 
ib.;  Keid  quoted  in  self  vindication,  r&.; 
Stewart  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  ib. ;  that 
Reid  and  Stewart  oflbr  no  systematic  deduc- 
tion of  the  primary  elements  of  human  rea- 
l>on,  is  no  valid  ground  for  disparaging  their 
labors,  524;  philosophers  have  not  yet  es- 
tablished the  principle  on  wliich  our  ulti- 
mate cognitions  are  to  be  clai«sifled  and  re- 
duced to  system,  525;  neces»ity,  either  Tos- 
itive  or  Negative,  as  it  results  from  a  power 
or  from  a  powerlessness  of  mind,  526  ft  s^q. ; 
positive  necessity  illustrated  by  the  act  of 
Perception,  525;  by  an  arithmetical  exam- 
ple, ib. ;  negative  necessity  not  recognized 
by  philosophers,  526;  illustrated,  ib.  et  sfq.,- 
principles  referred  to  in  the  discussion,  ib. 
et  Mq.;  —  1.  The  law  of  Non-Contradiction, 
ib.;  2.  The  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  ib.; 
grand  law  of  thought,  — That  the  Conceiv- 
able lies  Iwtween  two  contradictory  ex- 
trcmeii,  527  et  seq. ;  thi8  called  the  law  of  the 
Conditioned,  580;  established  and  illustra- 
ted by  reference  to  Space,  P,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 527  ;  space  either  bounded  or  not 
bounded,  ih. ;  Fpace  as  absolutely  bounded 
inconceivable,  ib.;  space  as  infinitely  un- 
bounded inconceivable,  528  ;  though  both 
these  contradictory  alternatives  are  incon- 
ceivable, one  or  other  is  yet  nccej^sary,  ib. ; 
space,  2P.  as  a  minimum,  ib.,  et  seq.,  an  ab- 
solute minimum  ot  space,  and  its  infinite 
divisibility,  alike  inconceivable,  i6.  ,•  further 
illustration  by  reference  to  Time,  1^  as  a 
maximum,  529  et  seq. ;  1.  time  a  parte  ante, 
as  an  absolute  whole,  inconceivable,  t6.,-  2. 
time  as  an  infinite  regress,  inconceivable, 
ib.;  3  time  as  an  infinite  progress,  incon- 
ceivable, ib. ;  time,  2°,  as  a  minimum,  i6  , 
et  seq. ;  the  moment  of  time  either  divisible 
to  infinity,  or  composed  of  certain  abso- 
lutely smallest  parts, —both  alternatives  in- 


conceivable, tft.;  the  counter  opinion  to  the 
principle  of  the  Conditioned,  founded  on 
vagueness  and  confVision,  580;  sum  of  the 
author^s  doctrine,  ib.;  the  author's  doctrine 
both  the  one  true  and  the  only  orthodox 
inference,  531;  to  assert  that  the  infinite  can 
be  thought,  but  only  inadequately  thought, 
is  contradictory,  t6. ;  law  of  the  Conditioned 
in  its  applications,  582  et  seq.y  see  Causality; 
contradictions  proving  the  psychological 
theory  of  the  Conditioned,  529. 
Rbid,  51 ;  defines  mind  o  posteriori,  110; 
wrongly  identifies  hypothesis  and  theory, 
120;  wrong  in  his  criticism  of  Locke  on 
power.  122  et  seq. ;  gives  no  special  account 
of  Consciousness,  131,  189;  docs  not  allow 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  conscious- 
ness, 140;  quoted  on  consciousness,  144-5; 
holds  consciousness  to  be  a  si)ecial  faculty, 
146,  see  Consciousness;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception,  147-8;  on  Memory, 
149-50;  his  doctrine,  that  memory  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past,  false  and 
contradictory;  151—8;  the  same  holds  true 
of  his  doctrine  of  Conception  as  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  distant,  158;  con- 
tradistinguished Consciousness  from  Per- 
ception, 154 ;  principal  merit  accorded  to, 
as  a  philosopher,  155;  his  doctrine  of  con- 
sciousness shown  to  be  wrong  156  et  seq. ; 
from  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of 
opposites  is  one.  156-7 ;  it  is  suicidal  of  his 
doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  157  et  seq. ;  it  involves  a  gen- 
eral absurdity,  158;  it  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion of  consciousness  itself,  i6. ,-  supposition 
on  which  some  of  the  self-contradictions  of 
Reid's  doctrine  may  be  avoided,  159;  but 
untenable,  160;  maintains  that  Attention 
and  Reflection  are  acts  not  contained  in 
consciousness,  ib. ,  wrong  in  his  censure  of 
Locke's  use  of  the  term  Reflection,  161;  and 
in  saying  that  Reflection  is  employed  in  re- 
lation to  objects  of  sense,  162 ;  quoted  on 
Attention,  1G4;  inclines  to  the  doctrine  that 
Gwl  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe, 
210;  his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical,  247, 
refuted  by  Stewart,  248;  referred  to  on  our 
Mental  Identity,  260;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception adopted  by  Schulze,  and  opposed  by 
him  to  the  Hypothetical  Realism  of  Kant, 
643  ;  his  fundamental  doctrine  compared 
with  that  of  Kant,  647;  did  not  distinguish 
the  two  forms  of  the  Representative  Hypo- 
thesis in  l*erception,  288 — 9i);  his  historical 
view  of  the  theories  of  Perception  criti- 
cised, 289  et  seq.,  see  Perception;  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  Perception  in  his  philoso- 
phy, 297;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Realist?  312 
et  seq.;  his  view  of  the  distinction  of  Intu- 
itive and  Representative  knowledge  ob- 
scure, 813 ;  and  hence  his  philosophy  in- 
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Tolved  in  conftislon,  814,  see  Knowledge; 
order  of  the  discussion,  316  —  1.  GroandB 
on  which  Reid  may  be  supposed  not  a  Nat- 
ural Realist,  817—322;  2.  Positive  evidence 
that  Reid  was  a  Natural  Realist,  328-5, 329, 
840;  the  first  champion  of  Natural  Realism, 
in  these  latter  times,  830;  his  account  of 
I*erception  and  Sensation,  833  et  seq. ;  anticj- 
patcd  in  his  distinction  of  Perception  from 
Sensation,  384  et  seq. ;  quoted  on  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  843  et 
seq. ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception  as  summed 
up  by  Stewart,  354 ;  his  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion involves  that  of  Occa.<ional  Causes, 
356 ;  and  is  thus  exposed  to  many  objections, 
ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception  compared 
with  that  of  the  author,  397  et  seq.^  see  Per- 
ception, 463,  520,  see  Regulative  Faculty-* 

Reid'b  Works,  author's  edition,  referred  to, 
51,  etc,  , 

Reimiold,  252, 465, 560;  quoted  on  the  theory 
of  pleasure  of  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly,  595;  on 
that  of  Sulzer,  597  et  seq. 

Relation,  doctrine  of,  688-9  ;  Relative  and 
Correlative,  t6. 

Religion,  see  Theology  and  Deity. 

Representative  Faculty,  what, 275, 284, 449 ; 
representation  and  reproduction  not  always 
exerted  by  the  same  individual  in  equal  in- 
tensity, but  all  strong  or  weak  in  the  same 
individual  with  reference  to  the  same  class 
of  objects,  451 ;  the  terms  Ima^nation.,  PAon- 
tasy^  denote  most  nearly  the  representative 
process,  ib. ;  philosophers  have  divided  Im- 
agination into  Reproductive  (Conception) 
and  Productive,  ib.;  this  discrimination 
unfortunate  in  itself  and  in  its  nomencla- 
ture, 452;  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 
is  u  complex  operation,  ib. ;  the  act  of  rep- 
resentation, what,  ib. ;  two  powers  by  which 
the  representative  faculty  is  determined  to 
energy;  1.  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  453; 
2.  the  faculty  of  Relations,— Elaborative, 
ib. :  the  Imagination  of  common  language 
equivalent  to  the  processes  of  Representa- 
tion and  Comparison,  454;  the  process  of 
Representation  the  principal  constituent  of 
Imagination  as  commonly  understood,!^.,' 
Imagination  not  limited  to  objects  of  sense, 
ib. ;  Xncillon  quoted,  455 — 7;  three  princi- 
pal orders  in  which  Imagination  represents 
ideas  — 1.  Natural;  2.  Logical;  3.  Poetical, 
455  ;  associations  tedious,  unpleasing,  and 
agreeable,  456;  peculiar  kinds  of  Imagina- 
tion determined  by  peculiar  orders  of  asso- 
cintion,  ib. ;  difference  between  a  cultivated 
and  a  vulgar  mind,  t^. ;  dreaming,  somnam- 
bulism, and  reverie,  eflfi^cts  of  Imagination, 
determined  by  association,  457  f<  seq.;  An- 
cillou  quoted,  459-60  ;  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  individual  dependent  on  the 
character  of  his  habitual  associations,  459; 


Influenoe  of  Imagination  oa  hnmui  life, 
459-60;  Imagination  employs  the  orgaiM  of 
sense  in  the  representations  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, 461,  ue  also  886 ;  voluntary  moCiona 
imitated  in  and  by  the  Imagination,  461; 
feelings  concomitant  of  Imagination,  616, 
ue  Feelings ;  as  Reproductive  and  as  Plas- 
tic, ib. ;  an  act  of  Imagination  involves  the 
comprehension  of  the  manifold  as  a  single 
whole,  619 ;  office  of  the  Plastic  Imagina- 
tion, ib. 

Rspresentativb  Perception,  hyi>otheaia  ot, 
see  Perception. 

Refroductivk  Faculty,  what,  275,  283,  428; 
the  name  reproductive  inappropriate,  427; 
limitation  in  which  name  employed,  ib.; 
interest  excited  by  the  phsnomenon  of  Re- 
production, ib.;  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the 
phsmomenon  nearly  perfect,  ib. ;  the  train 
of  thought  8ul:(iect  to  laws,  428;  this  illus- 
trated by  Uobbes,  ib. ;  the  expression  train 
of  thought  includes  the  phenomena  of  Cog- 
nition, Feeling,  and  Conation,  43Q;  is  there 
any  law  besides  that  of  simple  connection 
which  regulates  this  train?  ib.;  the  point 
on  which  philosophers  differ,  and  question 
to  be  considered,  ib. ;  conditions  of  Repro- 
duction as  generalized  by  philosophers, — 
in  all  seven,  ib. ;  notice  of  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers on  laws  of  Association,  480;  Aris- 
totle reduce  the  laws  of  A&sociation  to 
three,  and  implicitly  to  one,  ib.;  St  An- 
gustln  explicitly  reduces  these  laws  to  one, 
which  the  author  calls  the  law  of  Redin- 
tegration, ib.;  opinions  of  Malebrancbe, 
Wolf,  Bilfinger,  Hume,  Gerard,  Beattie, 
Stewart,  Brown,  noticed,  t6. ,-  the  laws  enu- 
merated admit  of  reduction  to  two,  and 
these  two  again  to  one  grand  law,  431 ;  the 
influence  of  the  special  laws  as  associating 
principles  illustrated,  432  et  seq.;  I.  the  law 
of  Simultaneity,  ib. ;  n.  The  law  of  Affinity, 
its  subordinate  applications,  —  1.  Resem- 
blance, ib. ;  2  Contrariety,  483;  3.  Contigu- 
ity, 434;  4.  Whole  and  Parts,  ib.;  5.  Cause 
and  Effect,  435;  Simultaneity  and  Affinity 
resolvable  into  the  one  grand  law  of  Redin- 
tegration, 435;  no  legitimate  preeamption 
against  the  truth  of  the  law  of  Redintegra- 
tion if  found  inexplicable,  486;  H.  Schmid 
quoted,  438;  attempted  illustration  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  law  repoees,  f^m  the 
unity  of  the  subject  of  tlie  mental  eneri^ies, 
437;  the  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity 
explicable  on  the  same  principle,  438; 
thoughts  apparently  unaasociated  seem  to 
follow  each  other  immediately,  489;  two 
modes  of  explication  adopted  by  philoeo- 
phers,  440;  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  latent  modifications,  ib.;  the  counter 
solution  untenable,  t6.,  ut  also  244,  246-6, 
258,847;  Reproductive  Faculty  diTided  into 
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two, — Spontaneous  Snggertion  and  Remi- 
niscence, 276,  441;  what  Reminiscence  in- 
volves, i6. ;  St.  Augustiu's  analysis  of  Remi- 
niscence,—its  condition  the  law  of  Totality, 
442;  Cardaillac  quoted,  44S— 49;  defect  in 
the  analysis  of  Memory  and  Reproduction 
by  psychologists,  443;  element  in  the  ph«- 
nomeua,  which  the  common  theory  fails  to 
explain,  444;  conditions  under  which  Remi- 
niscence is  determined  to  exertion,  445;  re- 
lations of  our  thoughts  among  themselves 
and  with  the  determining  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  448;  general  conclusions, 
— thoughts  awalcened  not  only  in  succes- 
sion but  simultaneously,  449 ;  of  these  some 
only  become  objects  of  clear  conscious- 
ness, ib. 

Retk^ttiojc,  see  Conservative  Faculty. 

Rkveiue,  an  effect  of  Imagination  deter- 
mined by  Association,  457. 

RirtsTORic,  why  usually  designated  an  art^ 
83. 

RiCHARDUR,  292 

RiciiTER,  Jean  Paul,  9. 

RiTTER,  113. 

RiXNER,  533. 

RdELL,  on  Descartes'  doctrine  of  Perception, 

aoi. 

RoflE,  Val.,  36. 

Rousseau,  498. 

RoYER-CoLLARD,  recommeoded  the  Scottish 

rhilotnophy  in  France,  644. 
RuuNKEMUS,  420,  422. 
Rush,  Dr.,  case  of  mental  latency  giyen  by, 

237. 

Sanscrit,  expresses  syntactical  relations  by 
flexion,  175. 

ScALiQER  (Joseph  Justus),  180,  see  Abstrac- 
tion; 413,  see  Conservative  Faculty;  his 
great  memory,  ib. 

ScALiOER  (Julius  Caesar),  98,  215,  271;  on 
Touch,  281.  876,  413,  see  Conservative  Fac- 
ulty ;  his  curloi«ity  regarding  Reminiscence, 
428,  500,  see  Language. 

SCHKIBLER,  35,  83. 

ScHEiDLER,  35,  45, 109,  570. 

SciiELLiNO,  referred  to,  5;  on  definition  of 
philosopliy,  86,  202. 

Schiller,  quoted,  62. 

SCIILEIBRMACIIER,  113. 

ScHMiD,  U  ,  95, 252,  414,  429, 481 ;  quoted,  489, 
see  Reproductive  Faculty. 

Scholastic  phllo}«opliy,  76;  great  miOority 
of  schoolmen  held  doctrine  of  .species,  292; 
certain  of  distinguished  I*erception  from 
Sensation,  334;  regarded  excitation  of  the 
Piwcies  with  peculiar  wonder,  427;  ques- 
tion with,  whether  God  the  only  efficient 
cauf^e,  542. 

ScHULZE  (G.  £.),  252, 349,  859,  860,  570.  See 
Feelings. 


Schwab,  646. 

SciEifCK,  application  of  the  term,  81.  Sm 
Art. 

SCOTISTB,  272. 

ScoTUS  (Duns),  9;  see  Knowledge;  his  doc- 
trine of  reflection,  168, 176;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  powers,  271, 292,  816. 

Secondary  Qualities  of  matter,  Mf  Trimary. 

Secundus,  Joannes,  quoted,  889. 

Self,  see  Ego. 

SsLF-CoNscioueifESS,  fkculty  of,  a  branch 
of  the  Presentative  Faculty,  400;  philoso- 
phers less  divided  in  opinion  touching, 
than  in  regard  to  I'erccption,  i6.  /  con- 
trasted with  Perception,  their  Aindamen- 
tal  forms,  401  et  seq.;  its  sphere,  402;  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
given  in,  ib.,  et  seq.;  corresponds  with  the 
Reflection  of  Locke,  404 ;  the  mere  admia- 
sion  of  a  faculty  of,  of  no  import  in  deter- 
mining the  anti-sensual  character  of  a  phi- 
losophy, 410. 

Selp-Love,  an  enemy  to  philosophical  pro- 
gress, 66. 

Seneca  (L.  A.),  35, 59;  on  division  of  philoso- 
phy, 78,  80,  291,  636;  his  tragedies  quoted, 
445,  606,  609. 

Seneca  (M.  A.),  426. 

Sensation,  see  Perception. 

Sensations,  see  Feelings. 

Sentiments,  see  Feelings. 

Sergeant,  41,  64;  paradoxically  accepted 
the  duality  of  consciousness,  203,  331,  853; 
his  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  Perception, 
307. 

'S  Gravesande,  812,  546. 

Shame,  632. 

Shakspeare,  quoted,  889;  on  Resemblance 
as  principle  of  Association,  432,  457. 

Shenstone,  quoted,  607. 

Sight,  sense  of,  two  counter  questions  re- 
garding sphere  of,  379  et  seq.;—l.  Does 
vision  afford  us  a  primary  knowledge  of 
extenftiou?  i6.,  et  seq.;  color  the  proper  ob- 
ject of,  ib. ;  Berkeley  the  first  to  deny  that 
extension  object  of,  ib. ;  this  also  denied  by 
others,  t6.,  etseq.;  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion necessarily  given  in  ttie  perception  of 
colors:  383,  385;  proof  that  Sight  in  cogni- 
zant of  exteusion,  865;  the  sense  by  pre- 
eminence competent  fo  the  perception  of 
exteusion,  886;  D^Alembert  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  foregoing  view,  888  ;*2.  Is  Sight 
exclusively  the  sense  which  affords  us  a 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  does  it  afford 
this  knowledge  only  in  conjunction  with 
Touch?  889  et  seq.;  the  former  alternative 
maintained  by  Platner,  ib..  ft  seq  ;  phae- 
nomena  that  favor  Platner's  doctrine,  391; 
supported  also  by  Cheseldeu's  case  of  couch- 
ing, 392  et  seq.  •  the  author  professes  no  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  question,  898;  8.  How 
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do  wc  obtain  onr  knowledge  of  Yisnal  Di»- 
tauce?  t6.,  et  seq.;  visual  distance,  before 
Berkeley,  regarded  as  an  original  peroep- 
tiou,  ib. ;  circumi<tancee  which  assist  us  in 
forming  our  Judgment  respecting  visual 
distance,  on  what  dependent,  894;  Berke- 
ley's doctrine  thrown  into  doubt  by  the 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  896;  Adam 
Smith  quoted  to  this  effect,  ib. 

SiMPLicius,  his  employment  of  crvKoTcrJ^cns, 
135  6;  on  Touch,  876. 

Simon  Simouius,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  298t  447. 

SiM8,  Ills  mistaken  criticism  of  the  author's 
results)  of  experiments  on  weight  of  the 
brain,  661. 

SiKUSES,  Frontal,  their  nature  and  relations, 
654,662;  their  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of 
liireuology,  654-6,  662  et  $eq. ;  nature  and 
effect  of,  667-8 ;  indication  of,  668 ;  frequency 
of,  669—671;  extent  of,  672;  table  exhibit- 
ing their  variable  extent  and  unapprecia- 
ble  impediment  in  a  phrenological  relation, 
676. 

SivsART,  distinguished  Perception  from  Sen- 
sation, 834. 

Skill,  games  of,  617.    See  Feelings. 

Sloth,  subjugation  of,  practical  condition 
of  philosophy,  57,  66. 

Smith,  Adam,  referred  to  on  wonder  as  cause 
of  philoHophy,  56;  on  object  of  Terception, 
874, 877, 393,  396,  see  Sight;  quoted  on  nom- 
inalism, 477,  494,  ue  Language. 

SOORATBA,  probably  the  first  to  fkmiliarize 
the  term  philosopher^  84,  see  Philosophy ;  on 
conditions  of  self-knowledge,  67,  76,  178, 
see  Attention. 

SoM2(AMBULi8M,  cousciousness  without  mem- 
ory the  characteristic  of,  228;  the  want  of 
memory  in  our  visions  in  sleep  does  not 
prove  them  to  have  been  somnambulic.  224; 
an  effect  of  imagination  determined  by  as- 
sociation, 458,  460. 

Sophists,  the,  noticed,  84, 76. 

SOllBIKKK,  308. 

Sosickatkb,  referred  to,  88. 

Spack,  known  a  priori^  extension,  a  posteriori^ 

846;  a  form  of  the  faculty  of  Perception, 

401 ;  if  space  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought, 

is  the  mind  itself  extended?  402,  625,  see 

Regulative  Faculty. 
Spkcies,  opinions  regarding^  201  «f  m?.,  see 

Aristotle  <nd  Aristotelians. 
Spikoza,  regarded  faculty  of  knowledge  as 

the  fundamental  power  of  mind,  129,  516, 

see  Regulative  Faculty. 
Spirit,  term   objectionable    as  applied   to 

mind,  94;    corresponding  terms  in  other 

languages,  ib. 
Spurzhkih,  how  he  met  the  objections  to 

I'hrenology  from  the  existence  and  extent 

of  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  654. 


STALLBAinc,  218,  290l 

Stats,  what,  106. 

Statius,  quoted,  606. 

Stbkb,  180. 

Stbinbart,  498,  ue  Language. 

Stbwabt  (Dugald),  64, 94, 95;  referred  to  cm 
Descartes'  doctrine  of  Substance,  108;  gives 
no  special  account  of  Consciousness,  181; 
does  not  allow  that  all  immediate  knowl- 
edge is  consciousness,  140;  holds  conscions- 
ness  to  be  a  special  faculty,  146,  see  Keid; 
maintains  that  Attention  and  Reflection 
are  acts  not  contained  in  consciousness, 
160;  misrepresents  Reid's  doctrine  of  the 
meaning  and  difference  of  Attention  and 
Reflection,  161;  his  oventight  in  regard  to 
discussion  of  Attention,  162;  quoted  on  tlie 
question  as  to  whether  we  can  attend  to 
more  than  a  single  object  at  once,  166—167; 
his  doctrine  on  this  sul^ect  criticised,  168; 
his  excellent  observations  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  Attention,  182;  confounds  the 
two  degrees  of  the  evidence  of  consdoos- 
ness,  189;  maintained  that  God  is  the  only 
real  agent  in  the  universe,  210;  his  expla* 
nation  of  an  anomalous  phenomena  of 
Association,  246  et  seq.;  difficulties  of  his 
theory  on  this  pointy  246;  quoted  a^iainst 
the  mechanical  theory  of  habit,  248  et  seq. ; 
his  own  theory  on  ttiis  point  refuted,  250; 
denies  that  tlie  fiusulties  of  the  mind  art 
independent  existences,  268 ;  his  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  846;  quoted  to 
the  effect  Uiat  we  first  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  the  object  in  Perception, 
866  et  seq. ;  maintained  that  extension  u  not 
an  object  of  Sight,  868;  quoted,  404,  ae» 
Locke;  406,  see  Gassendi;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426;  his  chapter  on  memory  in  £le- 
ments  recommended,  427,  429;  on  laws  of 
Association,  480;  quoted  on  law  of  Simul- 
taneity, 431;  quoted  on  terms  abstract  and 
generaly  474;  a  Nominalist,  476;  quoted  on 
Nominalism,  484,  494,  see  Language;  624, 
see  Regulative  Faculty,  641. 

Stoics,  borrowed  their  division  of  philoso* 
phy  from  Seneca,  79. 

Sturm,  J.  C.  119, 641, 542. 

Strioelius,  Victorinus,  108, 618. 

SuABEDissBir,  414,  see  Conservative  Facnltj. 

SuARBK,  brought  into  use  the  term  itObtzms, 
213;  his  definition  of  a  cause,  ib. 

Subject,  of  a  proposition,  see  Elaborativo 
Faculty. 

SuBJBCT,  2..  Substratum,  what,  96, 104 ;  eoD* 
scions  subject  what,  110;  use  of  the  term 
subject  vindicated.  111 ;  terms  subjert  and 
object f  their  origin  and  meaning.  111,  112; 
errors  arising  fW>m  want  of  these  terms,  112. 

SuBJECTiVB,  ue  SuLJect 

SUBLIMB,  see  Feelinga. 

Substance,  the  meaning  of,  104, 107;  philas- 
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ophen  have  fallen  into  three  errors  regard- 
infT,  108;  law  of,  532. 

SiTBSTANTiALiSM,  see  Consoiousnefla. 

Substratum,  see  Subject. 

SULZSR,  252,  660;  on  pleasure,  605,  see  Feel- 
ings. 

2t/yai(r^<rir,  used  as  equivalent  to  coukIous- 
ness,  138;  its  proper  meaning,  ib. ;  employed 
by  Proclus,  Plotinus,  Simplicius,  Hierocles, 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Michael  Ephesius,  Plu- 
tarch, t6. 

1,w€i^r]<nsy  hojv  employed,  188. 

'Zwt'Klyywaii^  how  employed,  188. 

Stllooisx,  in  thought  one  ttimultaneous  act, 
175,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Sympathy,  632 

SYii£8iuB«  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Synthesis,  what,  69.  See  Analysis  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

Syvthbtical  Judgment,  what,  681. 

System,  see  Philosophy. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  636. 

Taste,  judgments  of,  what,  624;  either  Pure 
or  Mixed,  628.     See  Feelings. 

TxDiUM  or  Ennui,  ue  Feelings. 

TxLESius,  quoted  on  reduction  of  Senses  to 
Touch,  374, 

Tbllez,  316,  484. 

TxxNEMANN,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 36^  202,  210,  272,  686,  060. 

TkRTULLiAN,  his  use  of  eonseientia^  186 ; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  270, 618. 

Tbtens,  418. 

Thales,  56,  74. 

Themistius,  110;  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  6|)ecicrt,  2d3;  quoted  on  Touch, 
876. 

Themistocles,  his  great  ifiemory,  426. 

Tbeolooy,  pre!«uppo»es  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44.     See  Deity. 

Theophrastus,  40. 

THEoatTicAL  and  Practical  Philosophy,  his- 
tory of  the  distinction,  79,  121;  identical 
with  division  into  Physical  and  Ethical,  80; 
ansound,  ib. ;  universality  of,  79  et  seq.  See 
Philosophy. 

Theouetical,  si'e  Theory. 

Theory,  abuse  of  the  term  by  English  writers, 
120;  theory  and  practice  distinguished,  120. 

ThOMAP,  St.,  s^e  Arjuinas. 

THOMASiufl,  Christian,  513. 

Thought,  Laws  of,  679.  See  Regulative  Fac- 
ulty. 

Thought  Proper,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Thcrot,  266. 

TiEDKMANN  (Dletrlch),  163,  378. 

TiEDEMANN{Friedrich),  referred  to  in  regard 

to  weight  of  brain,  061. 
Time,  a  form  of  thought,  628,  648.    8u  Beg- 

ulative  Faculty. 
TiTTEL,  498.    See  Language. 


Tola  WD,  618. 

ToLETUS,  272, 498.    See  Language. 

Touch,  sense  of,  two  problems  under,  874  et 
seq  ;  — 1  May  all  the  Senses  be  analyzed 
into  Touch?  t6.,  et  seq  ;  in  what  respect  the 
afBrmative  of  this  question  correct,  ib.;  does 
Touch  comprehend  a  plurality  of  Senses? 
376  et  seq. ;  affirmative  maintained  by  the 
author,  ib. ;  historical  notices  of  this  prob- 
lem, ib.y  et  seq. ;  Touch  to  be  divided  from 
sensible  feeling,  reasons  ;  —  1.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  special  senses,  877;  2.  From 
the  difibrent  quality  of  the  perceptions  and 
sensations  themselves,  878;  special  sense  of, 
its  sphere  and  organ,  ib. ;  its  proper  organ 
requires,  as  condition  of  its  exercise,  the 
movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  879. 
See  Sight. 

TOUSSAINT,  179. 

Tralles,  262. 

Tren'delenbero,  104, 124. 

Trismeoistub,  Hermes  (the  mythical),  quoted 
on  mental  powers,  271;  his  definition  of  the 
Deity,  387. 

Troxler,  465. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  177, 252,  807. 

TuRGOT,  497.    &e  Language. 

Tyrius,  Maximus,  quoted  on  Plato's  doctrine 
of  relation  of  mind  to  body,  218. 

TzETZES,  referred  to  on  definitions  of  philos- 
ophy, 36. 

Ultimate  Cause,  synonymous  with  First 
Cause,  42. 

Unity,  love  of,  an  efficient  cause  of  philoso- 
phy, 47;  perception,  imagination,  judgment, 
etc.,  unifying  acts,  47-8;  testimonies  to,— 
Anaxagoras,  the  Platouists,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Plato,  Plotinus,  Aristotle,  Auguj^tiu,  48-9; 
a  guiding  principle  of  philosophy,  49;  a 
source  of  error,  60  ;  influence  of  precon- 
ceived opinions  reducible  to,  52;  all  lan- 
guages express  the  mental  oi>eration8  by 
words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the 
many  to  the  one,  48. 

Universities,  their  principal  and  proper 
end,  10. 

'TirSarcurtSj  105, 108.     See  Substance. 

UsKPUL,  see  Utility  and  Ends. 

Utility  of  two  kinds,  — Absolute  and  ReUi- 
tive,  2, 16;  the  useful,  what,  3, 15.  522;  util- 
ity higher  and  lower,  3;  compar»tive  utility 
of  human  sciences,  how  to  be  estimated,  4, 
16;  misapplication  of  the  term  useful,  5; 
true  criterion  of  the  utility  of  sciences,  15; 
utility  of  sciences  diflereutly  estimated  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  16. 

Valerius  Maximus,  180. 
Vanity,  632. 
Varro,  quoted,  868. 
VxB&i,  on  pleasure,  698. 
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Vico,  518. 

ViKTA,  180. 

TiRoiL,  quoted,  47, 07*  460, 679. 

TiBUAL  Difltance,  ta  Sight 

TiTAL  Sense,  Sentms  Vagusj  tjncnjtOB  Of,  877; 
•enuUionB  belonging  to,  614.  Set  KuA  and 
LeidenA*08t. 

TivES  (Lndovictts),  488,  sm  Langnage ;  on 
plearare,  500. 

ToLTAiBB,  his  Ulustratlon  of  the  relativity 
of  hnman  knowledge,  101 ;  first  recom- 
mended the  doctrines  of  Locke  to  his  coan- 
trymen,  878, 644. 

Walch,  546. 

Watts  (Dr. ),  his  dootrine  of  substance,  106. 

Wkibs,  85, 564. 

Wknzkl,  85. 

WxRiarfBLa  (8.),  qnoted,  185. 

Whatelt  (Archbishop),  82, 475. 

Wholk,  diflferent  kinds  of;  600. 

Will  distinguished  troai  Desire,  128.     Sw 

Conation  and  Liberty. 
WiLLiB,  his  attribution  of  mental  flinetions 

to  difl^rent  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 

660. 
WiLf>oN  (Prof.  John),  qnoted  on  Brown^ 

doctrine  of  Causality,  687. 
Wit,  630.    Am  Feelings. 


WoLr,  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 85,  41;  regarded  faculty  of  knowledge 
as  the  fundamental  power  of  mind,  129; 
quoted  on  Sefiection,  161;  held  hypothef^is 
of  Pre^ablished  Harmony,  208;  coincides 
with  Leibnitz  on  the  question  of  tlie  con- 
tinual consciousness  of  the  mind,  221,  271, 
480,  $ee  Reproductive  Faculty;  447, 513;  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  law  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason  firom  that  of  Contradiction, 
546, 602,  tee  Feelings. 

WoxDKB,  an  auxiliary  cause  of  philosophy, 
54 ;  testimonies  to  its  infiuence,  —  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Bacou,  Adam  Smith, 
55;  affords  an  explanation  of  the  order  in 
which  olitjects  studied,  56. 

Toinro  (Dr.  John),  876;  his  general  coinci- 
dence with  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  881. 

Youiia  (Dr.  Thomas),  873. 

Zabarklla  (Jacob),  68, 272;  ref)erred  to,  on 
Aristotle*s  doctrine  of  species,  292, 501,  511, 

Zkdlxr'S  Lexihm,  214,  546. 

Zxif  o,  the  Eleatic,  arguments  of  againct  mo- 
tion, 580, 

Zwxvou,6L 
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